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CHAPTER I 

OPENING DAYS OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT 
(1880) 

II y a bien factice dans le classmruiiit politique des homines. —GrizoT. 

There is plenty of vhat is purely ar tificial in the political classification of men. 


On May SjO, after eight-arid-forty years of strenuous public 
life, Mr. Gladstone met his twelfth parliament, and the second 
in which he had been chief minister of the crown. 4 At 4.1 5/ 
he records, i I went down to the House with Herbert. There 
was a great and fervent crowd in Palace Yard, and much 
feeling m the House. It almost overpowered me, as I thought 
by what deep and hidden agencies I have been brought back 
into the midst of the vortex of political action and contention. 
It has not been in my power during these last six months to 
have made notes, as I would have wished, of my own thoughts 
and observations from time to time ; of the new access of 
strength which in some important respects has been admin- 
istered to me in my old age ; and of the remarkable manner 
in which Holy Scripture has been applied to me for admonition 
and for comfort. Hooking calmly on this course of experience, 
I do believe that the Almighty has employed me for His 
purposes in a manner larger or more special than before, and 
has strengthened me and led me on accordingly, though I must 
not forget the admirable saying of Hooker, that even ministers 
of good things are like torches, a light to others, waste and 
destruction to themselves.’ 

One who approached his task in such a spirit as this was 
at least impregnable to ordinary mortifications, and it was 
well ; for before many days were over it became perceptible 
that the new parliament and the new majority would oe no 
docile instrument of ministerial will. An acute chill followed 
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the discovery that there was to be no recall of Frere or.Layard. 
Very early m its history Speaker Brand, surveying his. flock 
from the august altitude of the Chair will* ah acute, experi- 
enced, and friendly eye, made up his mind that tne liberal 
party 1 were ‘not only strong, but determined tcf have, their 
owi* way in spite of Mr. Gladstone. He has a difficult team 
to drive/ Two men of striking character on the benches* 
opposite quickly became formidable. Lord Randolph Churchill 
headed a little group of four tories, and Mr. Parnell ^resolute 
band of five-ami-thirty Irishmen, with momentous recults both 
for ministers and for the House of Commons. 

No more capable set of ruling men were ever got together 
than the cabinet of 1B80; no men who better represented 
tiie leading elements in the country, in all their variety and 
strength. The great possessory of land were there, and the 
heirs of long governing tradition were there ; the industrious 
and the sedate of the middle classes found their men seated at 
the council board, by the side of others whose keen-sighted 
ambition sought sources of power in the ranks of manual toil ; 
the church saw one of the most ardent of her sons upon the 
woolsack, and the most illustrious of them in the highest place 
of all ; the people of the chapel beheld with complacency the 
rising man of the future in one who publicly llbasted an 
unbroken line of nonconformist descent. They were all men 
well trained in the habits of business, of large affairs, and in 
experience of English life ; they were all in spite of difference 
of shade genuinely liberal ; and they all professed a devoted 
loyalty to their chief. The incident of the resolutions on the 
eastern question 1 was effaced from all memories, and men who 
in those days had assured themselves that there was no return 
from Elba, became faithful marshals of the Conquering hero. 
Mediocrity in a long-lived cabinet in the earlier part of the 
century was the object of Disraelis keenest mockery. Still 
a slight ballast of mediocrity in a government steadies the 
ship and makes for unity — a truth, by the w ay, that Mr. 
Disraeli himself, in forming governments, sometimes con- 
spicuously put in practice. 

In fact Mr. Gladstone found that the ministry of which he 
stood at the head was a coalition, and what j&xs more, a coali-i 
tion of that vexatious kind, where those whonappened not to 
agree sometimes seemed to be alino^ as ^veli pleased with 
contention as wit|j harmony. The two sections were not 
always divided by differences of class or station, for 0 some of 
the peers in the cabinet often showed as bold a liberalism as 
any of the commoners. This notwithstanding* it happened on 
more than one critical occasion, that all the peers plus Lord 
Hartington were on one side, and ajl the commoners on the 
other. Lord Hartington was in many respects ^ie lineal 

1 Above, vol. II. pp. 427-4iJb. 
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succeasgr of Palmerston in his coolness on parliamentary 
reforpo, in his inclination to stand in the old ways, in his 
extreme suspicion hi what savoured of sentiment or idealism 
or high-flown profession. But he was a Palmerston who 
respected Mr. Gladstone, and desired to work faithfully 'under 
him, instead of being a Palmerston who always intended to 
keep the upper hand of him. Confronting Lord Hartington 
was Mr. Chamberlain, eager, intrepid, self-reliant, alert, daring, 
with notions about property, taxation, land, schools, popular 
rights, that he expressed with a plainness and pungency of 
speech that had never been heard from a privy councillor and 
cabinet minister before, that exasperated opponents, startled 
the whigs, and brought him hosts of adherents among radicals 
out of doers. It was at a very early stage in the existence of 
the government, that this important man said to an ally in the 
cabinet, ‘I don’t see how we are to get on, if Mr. Gladstone 
goes/ And here was the key to many leading incidents, both 
during the life of this administration and for the eventful year 
in Mr. Gladstone’s career that followed its demise. 

The Duke of Argyll, who resigned very early, wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone * after the government was overthrown (Dec. 18, 
1885), urging Mm in effect to side definitely with the whigs 
against tfe radicals 

From the moment our government was fairly under way, I saw and 
felt that speeches outside were allowed to affect opinion, and politically 
to commit the cabinet in a direction which was not determined by you 
deliberately, or by the government as a whole, but by the audacity . . . 
of our new associates. Month by month I became more ami moro 
uncomfortable, feeling that there was no paramount direction — nothing 
but slip and slide, what the Scotch call ‘slithering.’ The outside world, 
knowing your great' gifts and powers, assume that you are dictator in 
your own cabinet. And in one sense you are so, that is to say, that 
when you choose to put your foot down, others will give way. But your 
amiability to colleagues, your eve* extreme gentleness towards them, 
whilst it has always endeared you to them personally, has enabled men 
playing theirbwn game ... to take out of your hands the formation of 
opinion. 

On a connected aspect of the same thing, Mr. Gladstone 
*: wrote to Lord Rosebery (Sept 16, 1880) : — 

. . . All this is too lonj; to bore people with — and yet it is not so 
long, nor so interesting, as one at least of the subjects which we just 
touched iij conversation at Mentmore ; the ^future of politics, and the 
food they offer to the mind. What is outside parliament seems to me to 
be fast mounting, nay to have already mounted, to an importance much 
exceeding what Is inside. Parliament deals with law s, and branches of 
the social tree, not with the yoot I always admired Mrs. Grote’s saying 
that politics and theology werg the only two really great subjects ; it w'as 
wonderful considering tne atmosphere in which she had lived. I do not 
doubt which of the two she would have put in the first place ; and to 
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theology I have no doubt she would have given a wide senSe, as in- 
cluding everything that touches the relation between the seeA and the 
unseen. 

W^nt is curious to note is that, though Mr. Gladstone in 
malting his cabinet had thrown the main weight? against the ' 
radfcal.45 yet when they got to work, it was with them he found 
himself more often than not in energetic agreement. In§ 
common talk and in partisan speeches, the prime minister 
was regarded as dictatorial and imperious. The con\plaint of 
some at least among his colleagues in the cabinet 0 $ 1880 was 
rather that he was not imperious enough. Almost from the 
first he too frequently allowed himself to be over-ruled ; often 
in secondary matters, it is true, but sometimes also in matters 
on the uncertain frontier between secondary and primary. 
Then he adopted a practice pf taking votes and counting 
numbers, of which more than one old hand complained as fin 
innovation. Lord Granville said to him in 1886, 4 1 think you 
too often counted noses in your last cabinet/ 

What Mr. Gladstone described as the severest fight that he 
had ever known in any cabinet occurred in 1883, upon the 
removal of the Duke of Wellington’s statue from*Hyde Paik 
Corner. A vote took place, and three times over he took down 
the names. He was against removal, but was unable to have 
his own way over the majority. Members of the government 
thought themselves curiously free to walk out from divisions. 
On a Transvaal division two members of the cabinet abstained, 
and so did two other ministers out of the cabinet. In other 
cases, the same thing happened, not only breaking discipline, 
but breeding much trouble with the Queen. Then an unusual 
number of men of ability and of a degree of self-esteem not 
below their ability, had been left out of th£ inner circle ; and 
they and their backers were sometimes apt to bring their pre- 
tensions rather fretfully forward. These were the things that 
to Mr. Gladstone’s temperament proved more harassing than 
graver concerns. 

11 

All through the first two months of its business, the House 
showed signs of independence that almost broke the spirit of 
the ministerial whips. A bill about hares ailH rabbits produced 
lively excitement, ministerialists moved amendnients upon the 
measure of their <$wn leaders, and the minister in charge boldly 
taxed the mutineers wth insincerity. A motion for lpcal option 
was carried by 229 to 203, both Mr. Gladstone and Lord jEIar- 
tington in the minority. On a mofion about clerical restrictions, 
only a strong and conciliatory appeal from tHe prime minister 
averted defeat. A more remark abfe demonstration soon fol- 
lowed. The Prince Imperial, unfortunate son of unfortunate 
sire, who had undergone his famous baptism of firetn the first; 
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reverses among the Vosges in the Franco-German war of 1870, 
was killed in our war in Zululand. Parliament was asked to 
sanction a vote of ifconey for a memorial of him in the Abbey. 
A radical ^member Drought forward a motion against it. Both 
- Mr. Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote resisted him, ,.yet 
by a considerable majority the radical carried his poiiat. {The 
ieeling was so strong among the ministerialists, that notwith- 
standing Mr. Gladstone’s earnest exportation, they voted almost 
to a man againsf him, and he only carried into the lobby ten 
official v6fces on the (treasury bench. 

The great case in which the government were taken to have 
missed the import of the election was the failure to recall Sir 
Bartle Frere from South Africa. On this I shall have enough 
to say by $nd by. Meanwhile it gave an undoubted shock to 
the confidence of the party, and their energetic remonstrance 
Of*» this head strained Mr. Gladstone’s authority to the utter- 
most. The Queen complained of the tendency of the House of 
Commons to trench upon the business of the executive. Mr. 
Gladstone said in reply generally, that, no doubt within the half 
century ‘ there had been considerable invasion by the House of 
Cjpmmons of the province assigned by the constitution to the 
executive,’ but he perceived no increase in recent times or in 
the present House. Then he proceeded (June 8, 1880) : — 

. . . Your Majesty may possibly have in view the pressure which has 
been exercised on the present government in the case of Sir Bartlo Frere. 
But apart from the fact that this pressure represents a feeling which 
extends far beyond the walls of parliament, your Majesty may probably 
remember that, in the early part of 1835, the House of Commons addressed 
the crown against the appointment of Lord Londonderry to he ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, on account, if Mr. Gladstone remembers rightly, of a 

f eneral antecedent disapproval. This was an exercise of power going far 
eyond what has happened now ; nor does it seem easy in principle to 
place the conduct of Sir B. Frere beyond that general right of challenge 
and censure which is unquestionably, within the function of parliament 
and especially of the House of Commons. 

In the field where mastery had never failed him, Mr. Glad- 
stone achieved an early success, and he lost no time in justifying 
his assumption of the exchequer. The budget (June 10) was 
marked by the boldness of former days, and was explained and 
defended in one of^hose statements of which he alone possessed 
the secret. Even unfriendly witnesses agreed that it was many 
years since the House of Commons had the opportunity of en- 
joying so textraordinary an intellectual £reat, where ‘novelties 
assumed the air of indisputable truths, and complicated figures 
were woven into the thread of intelligible and animated 
narrative.’ He converted the malt tax into a beer duty, 
reduced the duties on light foreign wines, added a penny to 
the income-tax, and adjusted the licence duties for the sale 
,of alcoholic liquors. Everybody said that * none but a cordon 
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bleu could have made such a sauce with so few materials/ The 
dish was exellently received, and the ministerial party Vere in 
high spirits. The conservatives stood angty find amazed that 
their own leaders had found no device for *the repeal of the 
malt^cfcity. The farmer’s friends, they cried, had b^en in office 
for atx years and had done nothing ; no sooner is Gladstone 
at the exchequer than with magic wand he effects a trans- 
formation, and the long-suffering agriculturist has justice and 
relief. 9 • 

In the course of an effort that seemed show full vigour 
of body and mind, Mr. Gladstone incidentally mentioned that 
when a new member he recollected hearing a speech upon the 
malt tax in the old House of Commons in the year 1833. Yet 
the lapse of nearly half a century of life in that gr^at arena 
had not relaxed his stringent sense of parliamentary duty. 
During most of the course of tflis first session, he was alwavs 
early in his place and* always left late. In every discussion he 
came to the front, and though an under-secretary made the 
official reply, it was the prime minister who wound up. One 
night he made no fewer than six speeches, touching all the 
questions raised in a miscellaneous night’s sitting. • 

In the middle of the summer Mr. Gladstone fell ill. Con- 
sternation reigned in London. It even exceeded the dismay 
caused by the defeat at Maiwand. A friend went to see him 
as he lay in bed. ‘He talked most of the time, not on politics, 
but on Shakespeare’s Henry VIII., and the decay of theological 
study at Oxford. He never intended his reform measure to 
produce this result.’ After his recovery, he went for a cruise 
in the Grantully Castle, not returning to parliament until 
September 4, three days before the session ended, when he 
spoke with all his force on the eastern questicgi. 

HI 

In the electoral campaign Mr. Gladstone had used expres- 
sions about Austria that gave some offence at Vienna. On 
coming into power he volun teered an assurance to the Austrian 
ambassador that he would willingly withdraw his language if 
he understood that he had misapprehended the circumstances. 
The ambassador said that Austria meant strictly to observe the 
treaty of Berlin. Mr. Gladstone then ex preyed his regret for* 
the words ‘of a painful and wound iig character’ that had 
fallen from him. -At the time, he explained, he was Gn a 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility/ . 

At the close of the session of 1880, ministers went to work 
upon the unfulfilled portions of the Berlin treaty relating to 
Greece and Montenegro. Those stipulations Vere positive in 
the case of Montenegro ; as to Greece they were less definite, 
but they absolutely implied a cessioh of more or less territory 
by Turkey. They formed the basis o£ Lord Salisbury's cor- 
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respondence, but his arguments and representations were with- 
out effect. 

Mr. Gladstone ®and his colleagues went further. They 
proposed and obtained a demonstration off the Albanian coast 
on behalf of Montenegro. Each great Power sent a, fh$n-of- 
war/but the concert of Europe instantly became what Mr. 
Gladstone called a farce, for Austria and Germany made known 
that under no circumstances woujd they fire a shot. France 
rather less prominently took the same course. This defection, 
which ifys almost boastful on the part of Austria and Germany, 
convinced the British cabinet that Turkish obduracy would 
only be overcome by force, and the question was how to apply 
force effectually with the least risk to peace. As it happened, 
the port j^f Smyrna received an amount of customs duties too 
considerable for the Porte to spare it. The idea was that the 
ignited fleet at Cattaro shoula straightway sail to Smyrna and 
lay hold upon it. The cabinet, with experts from the two 
lighting departments, weighed carefully all the military respon- 
sibilities, and considered the sequestration of the customs’ dues 
at Smyrna to be practicable. Kussia and Italy were friendly. 
France had in a certain way assumed special cognizance of the 
Greek case, bift did nothing particular. From Austria and 
Qermany^nothing was to be hoped. On October 4, the Sultan 
refused the joint European request for the fulfilment of 
the engagements entered into at Berlin. This refusal was 
despatched in ignorance of the intention to coerce. The British 

f jvernment had only resolved upon coercion in concert with 
urope. Full concert was now out of the question. But on 
the morning of Sunday, the 10th, Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville learned with as much surprise as delight from Mr. 
Goschen, then ambassador extraordinary at Constantinople, 
that the Sultan had heard of the British proposal of force, and 
apparently had not heard of the two refusals. On learning 
how far England had gone, he determined to give way on both 
the territorial questions. As Mr. Gladstone enters in his diary, 

4 a faint tinge of doubt remained.’ That is to say, the Sultan 
might find out the rift in the concert and retract. Russia, 
however, had actually agreed to force. On Tuesday, the 12th, 
^Mr. Gladstone, meeting Lord Granville and another colleague, 
was ‘ under the circumstances prepared to proceed en tron. 1 The 
other two ‘ rathered di fibred.’ Of course it would have been for 
the whole cabinet 4 to decide. But between eleven and twelte 
Lord Granville came in with the news that the note had arrived 
and all was well. * The whole of this extraordinary volte-face,’ 
as Mr. Gladstone said with some complacency, ‘had been 
effected within six days ; and it was entirely due not to a threat 
of coercion from Europfe, but to the knowledge that Great 
Britain had asked Europe to coerce.’ Dulcigno was ceded by 
the Port# to Montenegro. On the Greek side of the case, the 
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minister for once was less ardent than for the complete triumph 
of his heroic Montenegrins, but after tedious negotiations 
Mr. Gladstone had the satisfaction of seeing* an important 
rectification of the Greek frontier, almost restoring his Homeric 
Greece. % The eastern question looked as if it might fall into 
one of tits 'fitful slumbers once more, but we shall soon see that 
this was illusory. Mr. Goschen left Constantinople in May, 
and the prime minister said to him (J une 3, 1881) : — 

1 I write principally for the purpose of offering you my hekrty congratula- 
tions on the place you have taken in diplomacy by force of mind and 
character, and on the services which, in thus far serving the most 
honourable aims a man can have, you have rendered to liberty and 
humanity. • 

Only in Afghanistan was there a direct reversal of the policy 
of the fallen government. The i^jw cabinet were not long in 
deciding on a return to the older policy in respect of the north-* 
west frontier of India# All that had happened since it had 
been abandoned, strengthened the case against the new -de- 
parture. The policy that had been pursued amid so many 
lamentable and untoward circumstances, including the destruc- 
tion of a* very gallant agent of England at Cabul, hadrinvolved 
the incorporation of Candahar within the spherefof the Indian 
system. Mr. Gladstone and his cabinet determined* on the 
evacuation of Candahar. The decision was made public in the 
royal speech of the following J anuary (1881). Lord Hartington 
stated the case of the government witli masterly and crushing 
force, in a speech, 1 which is no less than a strong text-book of 
the whole argument, if any reader should now desire to com- 
prehend it. The evacuation was censured in the Lords by 165 
against 79 ; in the Commons ministers carried the day by a 
majority of 120. 


l March 25-0, 1881. 



CHAPTER II 

AN EPISODE IN TOLERATION 

(mo-ms) 

• 

\ The fltate in choosing men to serve it, takes no notice of their opinions ; if they be 
Drilling faithfully to sorve it, that satisfies. . . . T%ke heed of being sharp, or too 
easily sharpened by others, against those to whom you can object little but that they 
squitre not with you in every opinion concerning matters of religion. 

Oliver Cromwell. 

Otste discordant refrain rang hoarsely throughout the five years 
of this administration, and its first notes were heard even before 
Mr. Gladstone had taken his seat. It drew him into a contro- 
versy that was probably more distasteful to him than any other 
of the myriad contentions, small and great, with which his life 
was encumbered. Whether or not he threaded his way with his 
usual skill through a labyrinth of parliamentary tactics incom- 
parably intricate, experts may dispute, but in an ordeal beyond 
the region of tactics he never swerved from the path alike of 
liberty and common-sense. It was a question of exacting the 
oath of allegiance before a member could take his seat. 

Mr. Brad laugh, the new member for Northampton, who now 
forced the question forward, as O’Connell had forced forward 
the civil equality of catholic!, and Rothschild and others the 
civil e<fuality of Jews, was a free-thinker of a daring and defiant 
type. Blank negation could go no further. He had abundant 
and genuine public spirit, and a strong love of truth according 
to his own lights, ana he was both a brave and a disinterested 
man. This hard -grit secularism of his was not the worst of his 
offences in the of the new majority and their constituents. 
He had publish©^ an impeachment of the House of Brunswick, 
which few members of parliament had ever heard of or looked 
at But even abstract republicanism was not the worst. What 
placed him at extreme disadvantage in fighting the battle in 
which he was now engaged* was his republication of a pamphlet 
by an American doctor on that impracticable question of popula- 
tion, which though too* rigorously excluded from public dis- 
cussion, confessedly lies kin on g the roots of most other social 
question!. For this he had some years before been indicted in 

10 
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THE BRADLAUGH CASE 


n 


the courts, and had only escaped conviction and punishment by 
a technicality. It was Mr. Bradlaugh’s refusal to take the oath 
in a court of justice that led to the law of fc860, . enabling a 
witness to affirm instead of swearing. He n<fw carried the 
principle a step further. f 

Whert the time came, the Speaker (^.pril 29) received* a 
letter from the iconoclast, claiming to make an affirmation, 
instead of taking the oath of allegiance. 1 He consulted his 
fegal advisers, and they gave &n opinion strongly adverse to 
the claim. On this the Speaker wrote to Mr 4 Gladstone? and 
to Sir Stafford Northcotc, stating his concurrence ifi the 
opinion of the law t v ers, and telling them that he should leave 
the question to the Hcfuse. His practical suggestion was that 
on his statement being made, a motion should be proposed for 
a select committee. The committee was duly appointed, and 
it reported by a majority of on#, against a minority that 
contained names so weighty as Sir Henry James, Herschell, 
Whitbread, and Bright, that the claim to affirm was not a good 
claim. So opened’ a series of incidents that went on as long ad 
the parliament, clouded the radiance of the party triumph, 
threw the- new government at once into a minority, dimmed 
the ascendency of the great minister, and what was more, 
showed human nature at its worst. The incidents themselves 
are in detail not worth recalling here, hut they are a ftriking 
episode in the history of toleration, as well as a landmark in 
Mr. Gladstone’s journey from the day five-and-forty years 
before when, in reference to Molesworth as candidate for 
Leeds, he had told his friends at Newark that men who had 
no belief in divine revelation were not the men to govern this 
nation whether they be whigs or radicals. 2 

His claim to affirm having been rejected, JJradlaugh next 
desired to swear. The ministerial whip reported that the 
feeling against him in the House was uncontrollable. The 
Speaker held a council in his libmry with Mr. Gladstone, the 
law officers, the whip, and two or three other persons of 
authority and sense. He told them that if Bradlaufth had in 
the first instance come to take the oath, he should have allowed 
no intervention, but that the case was altered by the claimant’s 
open declaration that an oath was not binding on his conscience. 
A hostile motion was expected when Bradlau£h came to the 
table to be sworn, and the Speaker sugg^ted that it should be 
met by the previous question, to lie moved Mr. Gladstone. 
Then the wnip broke in«with the assurance that th$ usual 
supporters of the government could not be relied upon. The 
Speaker went upstairs to dress, and ’on his return found that 
they had agreed on moving another select committee. He 

• 

1 Brad laugh, who was a little vain of his legal skill, founded this claim upon th* k 
Evidence Amendment Act, taken in connection with the Parliamentary Oaths and 
other Acts. 2 Sw vol. 102. • 
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told them that he thought this a weak course, but if the 
previous auestion should be defeated, perhaps a committee 
could not W helped. Bradlaugh came to the table, and the 
hostile motioit was made. Mr. Gladstone proposed his com- 
mittee, fmd carried it by a good majority against tae motion 
that Bradlaugh, beiqg without religious belief, could aot take 
an oath. The debate was warm, and the attacks on Bradlaugh 
were often gross. The Speaker honourably pointed out that 
such attacks* on an elected member whose absence was enforced 
by their own order, were unfair and unbecoming, but the 
feelings of the House were too strong for him and too strong 
for chivalry. The opposition turned affairs to ignoble party 
account, and were not ashamed in their prints and elsewhere 
to level the charge of ‘open patronage of unbelief and 
Malthhsianism, Bradlaugh and Blasphemy,’ against a govern- 
ment that contained Gladstone, Bright, and Selborhe, three 
of the most conspicuously devout pien to be found in all 
England. One expression of faith used by a leader in the 
attack on Bradlaugh lived in Mr. Gladstone’s memory to the 
end of his days. ‘ You know, Mr. Speaker,’ cried the champion 
of orthodox creeds, ‘ we all of us believe in a God of some sort 
or another.* » That a man should consent to clothe the naked 
human soul in this truly singular and scanty remnant of 
spiritual apparel, was held to be the unalterable condition of 
fitness for a seat in parliament and the company of decent 
people. Well might Mr. Gladstone point out how vast a 
disparagement of Christianity, and of orthodox theism also, 
was here involved : — 

They say this, that you may go any length you please in the denial of 
religion, provided only you do not reject the name of the Deity. They 
tear religion into* shreds, so to speak, and say that there is one particular 
shred with which nothing will ever induce them to part. They divide 
religion into the dispensable and the indispensable, ana among that kind 
which can be dispensed with— 4 am not now speaking of those who 
declare, or are admitted, under a special law, I am not speaking of Jews 
or those wCio make a declaration, I am speaking solely of those for whom 
no provision is made except the provision of oath — they divide, I say, 
religion into what can and what cannot be dispensed with. There is 
something, however, that cannot be dispensed with. I am not willing, 
Sir, that Christianity, if the appeal is made to us as a Christian legis- 
lature, shall stand in any rank lower than that which is indispensable. 
I may illustrate wjrnt I friean. Suppose a commander has to despatch a 
small body of men on an expedition on which «t is necessary for them to 
carry on their backs all that they can take* with them ; the men will part 
with everything that is unnecessary, and take only that whioh is essential. 
That is the course you ask us to take in drawing us upon theological 
ground ; you require us to distinguish between superfluities and necessaries, 
and you tell us that Cbiistianity is one of the superfluities, one of the; 
excrescences, and has nothing to do with the vital substance, tae name 
of tae JJeity, which is indispensable. I say that the adoption of such a 
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proposition as that, which is in reality at the very root of yonr contention, 
is disparaging in the very highest degree to the Christian faith. . . % l 

Even viewed as a theistio test, he contended, this oath 
embraced no acknowledgment of Providence, of'divine govern- 
ment, of Responsibility, or retribution ; it involved nothing but 
a bare T&nch abstract admission, a form void of all practical 
meaning and concern. 

# The House, however, speedily showed how inaccessible were 
most of its members to reason and argument of? this kind or 
any kind. On June 21, Mr. Gladstone tln*s described the 
proceedings to the Queen. * With the renewal of the discussion,’ 
he wrote, ‘the tempeij of the House does not improve, both 
excitement and suspicion appearing to prevail in different 
quarters/ A motion made by Mr. Bradlaugh’s colleague that 
he should be permitted to affirm, was met by a motion that he 
should not be allowed either to affiPm or to swear. 

To the Queen. 

Many warm speeches were made by the opposition in the name of 
religion ; to those Mr. Bright has warmly replied in the name of religious 
liberty. The contention on the other side really is that as to*a certain 
ill-detined fragment of truth the House is still, under the 'Oaths Act, the 
guardian of religion. The primary question, whether the Etouse has 
jurisdiction under the statute, is almost hopelessly mixed with the 
question whether an atheist, who has declared himself an atheist, ought 
to sit in parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s own view is that the House lias no 
jurisdiction for the purpose of excluding any one willing to qualify when 
be has been duly elected ; but he is very uncertain how the House will 
vote or what will be the end of the business, if the House undertakes the 
business of exclusion. 

June 22. — The House of Commons has been occupied from the com- 
mencement of the evening until a late hour with the adjourned debate on 
the case of Mr. Bradlaugh. The divided state of opiniou in the House 
made itself manifest throughout the evening. Mr. Newdegate made a 
speech which turned almost wholly up<?n the respective merits of theism 
and atheism. Mr. Gladstone thought it his duty to advise the House to 
beware of entangling itself in difficulties possibly of a serioifc character* 
by assuming a jurisdiction in cases of this class. 

At on© o’clock in the morning, the first great division was 
taken, and the House resolved by 275 votes ^gainst 230 that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should neither affirm nor swear. The excite- 
meat at this result was tremendous. fSome^ minutes elapsed 
before the Speaker cbuld declare the numbers. ‘ Indeed,’ wrote 
Mr. Gladstone to the Quften, ‘ it was an ecstatic transport, and 
exceeded anything which Mr. Gladstone remembers to have 
witnessed. He read in it only a witness to the gangers of the 
course on which the House has entered % attd to its unfitness for 
the office which it has rashly chosen to # assume.’ He might also 

I Speech on second reading of Affirm&fc^n bill, 1S88. $ 
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liave read in it, if he had liked, the exquisite delight of the 
first? stroke of revenge for Midlothian. 

The next daj*(June 23) the matter entered on a more violent 
phaser * 


. To the Queen. 

This day, when the Speaker took the chair at a quarter past twelve, 
Mr. Bradlaugli came to the table and claimed to take the oath. The 
Speaker read to him the resolution df the House which forbids it. Mi* 
Bradlaugh asked to be heard, and no objection was taken. He then 
addressed the HouSe from the bar. His address was that of a consummate 
speaker. But it was an address which could not have any effect unless 
the House had undergone a complete revolution of mind. He challenged 
the legality of the act of the House, expressing hereby an opinion in 
which Mr. Gladstone himself, going beyond some other members of the 
minority, has the misfortune lean towards agreeing with him. . . . 
The Speaker now again announced to Mr. Bradlaugh the resolution of the 
House. Only a small minority voted against enforcing it. Mr. Bradlaugli 
declining to withdraw, was removed by the serjeant-at-arms. Having 
suffered this removal, he again came beyond the bar, and entered into 
what was almost a corporal struggle with the serjeant. Hereupon Sir S. 
North cote moved that Mr. Bradlaugh be committed for his offence. Mr. 
Gladstone said /.liat while he thought it did not belong to him, under the 
circumstances of the case, to advise the House, he could take no objection 
tso the atviee thus given. 

The Speaker, it may be said, thought this view of Mr. 
Gladstone’s a mistake, and that when Bradlaugh refused to 
withdraw, the leader of the House ought, as a matter of policy, 
to have been the person to move first the order to withdraw, 
next the committal to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. ‘I 
was placed in a' false position,’ says the Speaker, ‘and so was the 
House, in having to follow the lead of the leader of the opposi- 
tion, while the leader of the House and the great majority were 
passive spectators.’ 1 As Mr. Gladstone and other members of 
the government voted for Br&dlaugh’s committal, on the ground 
that his resistance to the serjeant had nothing to do with the 
establishment of his rights before either a court or his con- 
stituency, it would seem that the Speaker’s complaint is not 
unjust. To this position, however, Mr. Gladstone adhered, 
in entire conformity apparently to the wishes of the keenest 
members of bisVabinet and the leading men of his party. 

The Speaker wroteeto Sir Stafford Northcote urging on him 
the propriety of ^allowing Bradlaugh to t#,ke the oath without 
question. But Northcote was forced on against his better 
judgment by his more ardent supporters. It was a strange and 
painful situation, and the* party system assuredly did not work 
at its best— one leading man forced on to mischief by the least 
responsible of his sections, the other held back from providing 
a cure by the narrowest of the other sections. In the April of 

V t '1 Lord Hampden's Diaries. 
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1881 Mr. Gladstone gave notice of a bill providing for affirmation, 
but it was immediately apparent that the opposition would 
make the most of every obstacle to a settlem^ntf and the pro* 
posal fell through. In August of this year th^ Speake quotes, 
*The difficulties in the way of settling this question satis- 
factorily, great, and in the present temper of the House 
almost insuperable.’ 

ii 

♦ t , 

It is not necessary to recount all the stages of thi$. pro- 
tracted struggle: what devices and expedients and motions, 
how many odious scenes of physical violence, how many hard- 
fought actions in the Jawcourts, how many conflicts between 
the House of Commons and the constituency, what glee and 
rubbing of hands in the camp of the opposition at Slaving 
thrust their rivals deep into a quagmire so unpleasant. The 
scandal was intolerable, but ministers were nelpless, as a 
marked incident now demonstrated. It was not until 1883 
that a serious attempt was made to change the law. The 
Affirmation bill of that year has a biographic place, because it 
marks in a definite way how far Mr. Gladstone’s mind — 
perhaps* not, as I have said before, by nature or by 'instinct 
peculiarly tolerant — had travelled along one o*f the grand 
highroads of human progress. The occasion was for many 
reasons one of great anxiety. Here are one or two short entries, 
the reader remembering that by this time the question was two 
years old : — 

April 24, Tuesday . — On Sunday night a gap of throe hours in my 
sleep was rather ominous ; but it was not repeated. . . . Saw the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with whom I had a very long conversation on the 
Affirmation bill and on Church and State policy generally as well as on 
special subjects. . . . Globe Theatre in the evening ; excellent acting. . . . 
25. — . . . Worked on Oaths question. . . . 2G. — . . . Made a long and 
begeistert ^speech on the Affirmation bill, taking the bull by the horns. 

His speech upon this measure was a noble effort. It was 
delivered under circumstances of unsurpassed difficulty, for 
there was revolt in the party, the client was repugnant, the 
opinions brought into issue were to Mr. Gladstone hateful. Yet 
the speech proved one of his greatest. Imposing, lofty, per- 
suasive, sage it would have been, from whatever Tips it might 
have fallen ; it was signal indeed as comrag from one so fervid, 
so definite, so unfaltering in a faith of nis o* n, one who had 
started from the opjJositq, pole to that great civil principle of 
which he now displayed a grasp invincible. If it be true of a 
writer that the best style is that which most directly flows from 
living qualities in the writer’s own mind and is a pattern of 
their actual working, so is the same thinly to be said of oratory. 
These high themes of Faith, on the one hand, and Freedom on 

I Perhaps the best equivalent for begeUUrt here is 1 daemonic , .’ *-» 
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the other, exactly fitted the range of the thoughts in which Mr. 
Gladstone habitually lived. ‘ I have no fear of Atheism in this 
House/ he sfudu* Truth is the expression of the Divine mind, 
and hpwever little our feeble vision may be able to discern the 
means bv which God may provide for its preservation, we may 
leave the matter in His hands, and we may be sur^thfift a firm 
and courageous application of every principle of equity and of 
justice is the best method we can adopt for the preservation and 
influence of *Truth/ This was Mr. Gladstone at his sinceresl* 
and his highest* I wonder, too, if there has been a leader in 
parliament sincS the seventeenth century, who could venture 
to address it in the strain of the memorable jjassagfe now to be 
transcribed : — * 

Yon draw your line at the point where the abstract denial of God is 
severed ’From the abstract admission of the Deity. My proposition is 
that the line thus drawn is worthless, and that much on your side of the 
line is as objectionable as the atheism on the other. If you call upon us 
tj0 make distinctions, let them at least be rational ; I do not say let them 
be Christian distinctions, but let them be rational. I can understand one 
rational distinction, that you should frame the oath in such a way as to 
recognise not only the existence of the Deity, but the providence of the 
Deity, ami man's responsibility to the Deity ; and in such a way as to 
indicate the krtowledge in a man’s own mind that he must answer to the 
Deity fcj what he does, and is able to do. But is that your present rule ? 
No, Sir, you know very well that from ancient times there have been sects 
opd schools that have admitted in the abstract as freely as Christians the 
existence of a Deity, but have held that of practical relations between 
Him and man there can be none. Many of the members of this House 
will recollect the majestic and noble lines — * 

Omnis enira per so divom natura necesse ost 
Immortali tevo sumrna cum pace fruatur, 

Semota a nostris rebus sejunctaque longe 
Nhwi privata dolore omni, privata pencils, 

Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 

Nec beno promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira.i » 

‘Divinity exists’ — according to these, I must say, magnificent lines — ‘in 
remote^and inaccessible recesses ; but with us it has no dealing, of us it 
has no need, with us it has no relation.* I do not hesitate to say that the 
specific evil, the specific form of irreligion, with which in the educated 
society of this country you have to contend, and with respect to which 
you ought to be on your guard, is not blank atheism. That is a rare 
opinion very seldom met with ; but what is frequently met with is that 
form of opinion which would teach us that, whatever may he beyond 
the visible things this world, whatever there may be beyond this short 
span of life, you know and you can know nothifig of it, and that it is a 
booties# undertaking to attempt to establish relations with it. That is 
the mischief of the age, and tjiat mischief you do not attempt to touch. 

The House, though but few perhaps recollected their 

I Lucretius, ii. 646. ‘ For the nature of the gods must ever Of itself enjoy repose 
supreme through endless time, Tar withdrawn from all concerns of ours ; free from all 
our pains, free from all our peri 16, strong in resources of its own, heeding nought from 
us, no femurs win it, no an^e.* moves.' 
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Lucretius or had ever even read him, sat, as I well remember, 
with reverential stillness, hearkening from this bora master 
of moving cadence and high sustained modirt^tlon to * the rise 
and long roll of the hexameter/ — to the plangent li&es that 
have come down across the night of time to us from great 
Rome* But all these impressions of sublime feeling and strong 
reasoning were soon effaced by honest bigotry, by narrow and 
selfish calculation, by flat cowardice. The relieving bill was 
cast out by a majority of tnree. The catholics in the main 
voted against it, and many nonconformists, Jhereditarj •cham- 
pions of alljthe rights of private judgment, either voted against 
it or did not vote at all. So soon in these affairs, as the world 
has long ago found out, do bodies of men forget in a day of 
power the maxims that they held sacred and inviolably in aays 
when they were ^eak. 

The drama did not end here, fti that parliament Bradlaugh 
was never allowed to # discharge his duty as a member, but 
when after the general election of 1885, being once more chosen 
by Northampton, he went to the table to take the oath, as in 
former days Mill and others of like non-theologic complexion 
had taken it, the Speaker would suffer no intervention against 
him. Then in 1888, though the majority wa^ conservative, 
Bradlaugli himself secured the passing of an affirmation law. 
Finally, in the beginning of 1891, upon the motion of a Scotch 
member, supported by Mr. Gladstone, the House formally 
struck out from its records the resolution of June 22, 1881, 
that had been passed, as we have seen, amid ‘ecstatic trans- 
ports.’ Bradlaugli then lay upon his deathbed, and was 
unconscious of what had been done. Mr. Gladstone a few 
days later, in moving a bill of his own t6 discard a lingering 
case of civil disability attached to religious profession, made a 
last reference to Mr. Bradlaugh : — 

A distinguished man, he said, and.admirable member of this House, 
was laid yesterday in his mother-earth. He was the subject of a long 
controversy in this House — a controversy the beginning of which we 
recollect, and the ending of which we recollect We remember with 
what zeal it was prosecuted ; we remember how summarily it was 

a ed ; we remember also what reparation has been done within the 
>w days to the distinguished man who was the immediate object ol 
that controversy. But does anybody who hears me belike that that contro- 
versy, so prosecuted and so abandoned, was i>enefirial to the Christian 
religion ? 1 • 

1 Religious Disabilities Removal bill, Feb. 4, 1891. 
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In a boundless coil of mischief pure senselessness will entangle you. 

< 

It would almost need the pen of Tacitus or Dante to tell the 
story of ^European power in South Africa. For forty years, 
said Mr. Gladstone in 1881, ‘I have always regarded the South 
African question as the one great unsolved and perhaps 
insoluble problem of our colonial system.’ Among the other 
legacies of the forward policy that the constituencies had 
decisively condemned in 1880, this insoluble problem rapidly 
became acute and formidable. 

Ope of the great heads of impeachment in Midlothian had 
been a war undertaken in 1 878-0 against a fierce trilie on the 
borders of the colony of Natal. The author and instrument of 
the Zulu war was Sir Bartle Frere, a man of tenacious character 
and grave and lofty if ill-calculated aims. The conservative 
government, as I have already said, 1 without enthusiasm 
assented, and at one stage they even formally censured him. 
When Mr. Gladstone acceded to office, the expectation was 
universal that Sir Bartle would be at once recalled. At the 
first meeting of^the new cabinet (May 3) it was decided to 
retain him. The primg minister at first was his marked pro 
tector. The substantial reason against recall was that his 
presence was needed to carry out the policy of confederation, 
and towards confederation it was hoped that the Cape parlia- 
ment was immediately about to take a long preliminary step. 
‘Confederation/ Mr. Gladstone said, ‘is the pole-star of the 
present action of our government.’ In a few weeks, for a 
reason that will be mentioned in treating the second episode 
of this Chapter, confederation broke down. A less substantial, 

i Above, vol. ii. p. 442. 
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but still not wholly inoperative reason, was the strong^ feeling 
of the Queen for the high commissioner. The royal pre- 
possessions notwithstanding, and in spite td^the former lean- 
ings of Mr. Gladstone, the cabinet determined, at the end of 
Julyk Mi at Sir Bartle should be recalled. The whole state of 
the cass is made sufficiently clear in the two following* com- 
munications from the prime minister to the Queen : — * 

TS the Queen. 

May 28, 1880. — Mr. Gladstone presents his h unable duty, a*3 has had 
the honour to receive your Majesty’s telegram respecting Sir B. Frere. 
Mr. Gladstone used on ^Saturday his best efforts to avert a movement for 
his dismissal, which it was intended by a powerful body of members on 
the liberal side to promote by a memorial to Mr. Gladstone, and by a 
motion in the House. He hopes that he has in some degree succeeded, 
and h§ understands that it is to be ddbidcd on Monday whether they will 
at present desist or persevere. Of course no sign will be given by yohr 
Majesty’s advisers which could tend to promote perseverance, at the same 
time Mr. Gladstone does not conceal from himself two things: the first, 
that the only chance of Sir B. Frere’s remaining seems to depend upon 
his ability to make progress in the matter of confederation ; the second, 
that if' the agitation respecting him in the House, the prtjss,* and thfc 
country should continue, confidence in him may be so paralysed as to 
lender his situation intolerable to a high-minded man and tpweuken his 
hands fatally for any purpose of good. 

July 29, 1880. — It was not without some differences of opinion among 
themselves that, upon their accession to office, the cabinet arrived at the 
conclusion that, if there was a prospect of progress in the great matter 
of confederation, this might afford a ground of co-operation between them 
and Sir B. Frere, notwithstanding the strong censures which many of 
them in opposition had pronounced upon his policy. ” This conclusion 
gave the liveliest satisfaction to a large portion, perhaps to the majority 
of the House of Commons ; but they embraced it wfth the more satisfac- 
tion because of your Majesty’s warm regard for Sir B. Frere, a sentiment 
which some among them personally ^iare. 

It was evident, however, and it was perhaps in the nature of the case, 
that a confidence thus restricted was far from agreeable to S"ir B. Frere, 
who, in the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, has only been field back by a 
commendable self-restraint and sense of duty, from declaring himself 
aggrieved. Thus, though the cabinet have done the best they could, his 
standing-ground was not firm, nor could they make it so. But the total 
failure of the effort made to induce the Cape parliament to move, has puff 
confederation wholly out of view, for a tim^quite indefinite, and almost 
certainly considerable. Mr. Gladstone has therefore the painful duty of 
submitting to your jftajestv, oh behalf of the cabinet, the e*' rtl osed copy 
of a ciphered telegram of recall. 

II 

The breaking of the military power of the Zulus was destined 
to prove much less important than ^bother proceeding closely 
related to it, though not drawing the same attention at the 
moment. I advise the reader not ft* grudge a nfther strict* 
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regard # to the main details of transactions that, owing tb 
unhappy events of later date, have to this day held a con- 
spicuous place 5p*the general controversy as to the great 
minister^ statesmanship. 

For soma time past, powerful native tribes had been <: slowly 
but steadily pushing the Boers of the Transvaal back? ana the 
inability Ho resist was now dangerously plain. In 1876 the 
Boers had been worsted in one oi. their incessant struggles 
with the native' races, and this time they had barely been able 
to hold^tjbeir own against an insignificant tribe of one of the 
least warlike branches. It was thought certain by English 
officials on the ground, that the example would not be lost 
on fiercer warriors, and that a native conflagration might any 
day burst into blaze in other regions of the immense territory. 
The British government despatched an agent of great local 
experience ; he found the Boef government, which was loosely 
organized even at its best, now completely paralysed, without 
money, without internal authority, without defensive power 
against external foes. In alarm at the possible result of such a 
situation on the peace of the European domain in South Africa, 
he proclaimed the sovereignty of the Queen,’ and set up an 
administration.’ This he was empowered by secret instructions 
to do, if b# should think fit Here was the initial error. The 
secretary of state in Downing Street approved (June 21, 1877), 
on the express assumption that a sufficient number of the 
inhabitants desired to become the Queen’s subjects. Some 
have thought that if he had waited the Boers would have 
sought annexation, but this seems to be highly improbable. In 
the annexation proclamation promises were made to the Boers 
of * the fullest legislative privileges compatible with the circum- 
stances of the xsorntry and the intelligence of the people.’ An 
assembly was also promised. 

The soundness of the assumption was immediately disputed. 
The Boer government protested against annexation. Two 
delegated— one of them Mr. Kruger — repaired to England, 
assured Lord Carnarvon that their fellow -Boers were vehe- 
mently opposed to annexation, and earnestly besought its 
reversal. The minister insisted that he was right and they 
were wrong. They went back, and in order to convince the 
"government of the' true strength of feeling for independence, 
petitions were prepared seeking the restoration of independ- 
ence. The signatures were those of qualified electors of the 
old republic. The government were informed by Sir Garnet 
.Wolseley that there were about 8000 persons of the age to be 
electors, of whom rather fewer than 7000 were Boers. To, the 
petitions were appended almost exactly 7000 names. The 
colonial office recognised* that the opposition of the Boers to 
annexation was practically unanimous. The comparatively 
insignificant addresses < fn the other side came from the town 
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ffnd digging population, which was as strong in favour of the 
suppression of the old republic, as the rural population was 
strong against it • • . 

For many months the Boers persevered. tr Fhey again ‘sent 
Kruge* ana Joubert to England: they held huge # mass meet- 
ings; thty poured out prayers to the high commissioner to give 
back their independence ; they sent memorial after memorial 
to the secretary of state. In the autumn of 1879 Sir Garnet 
Wolseley assumed the administration of the •Transvaal, and 
issued a proclamation setting forth the will, and determination 
of the government of the Queen that this Transvaal 'territory 
should he, and should continue to be for ever, an integral part 
of her dominions in' South Africa. In the closing days of 1879 
the secretary of state, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, whj had suc- 
ceeded Carnarvon (Jan. 1878), received from the same eminent 
soldier a comprehensive despatch, warning him that the meet- 
ings of protest agaii^t annexation attended by thousands of 
armed men in angry mood, would be likely to end in a serious 
explosion. While putting all sides of the question before his 
government, Sir Garnet inserted one paragraph of momentous 
import. ‘The Transvaal, 5 he said, * is rich in minerals ; gold has 
already been found in quantities, and there can be little doubt 
that larger and still more valuable goldfields will^ooner or 
later be discovered. Any such discovery would soon bring a 
large British population here. The time must eventually arrive 
when the Boers will be in a small minority, as the country is 
very sparsely peopled, and would it not therefore be a very 
near-sighted policy to recede now from the position we have 
taken up here, simply because for some years to come, the 
retention of 2000 or 3000 troops may be necessary to recon- 
solidate our power 1 5 1 This pregnant and by'- sigh ted warning 
seems to have been little considered by English statesmen of 
either party at this critical time or afterwards, though it proved 
a vital element in any far-sight6d decision. 

On March 9— the day, as it happened, on which the intention 
to dissolve parliament was made public — Sir Garnet telegraphed 
for a renewed expression of the determination of the govern- 
ment to retain the country, and he received the assurance that 
he sought. The Yaal river, he told the Boers, would flow 
backwards through the Drakensberg soone/ than the British 
would be withdrawn from the Transvaal. The picturesque 
figure did not soften the Boer heart. This Vas the final share 
of the conservative cabinet in the unfortunate enterprise on 
which they had allowed the country to be launched. 

m 

When the question of annexation had originally come before 
parliament, Mr. Gladstone was silent. He was averse to it ; he 

i Sir Garnet Wolseley to Sir M. Hicks Iteach, Nov. lfc, 187f. 
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believed that it would involve us in unmixed mischief ; but he 
felt that to make this judgment known at that period would 
not have had an Effect towards reversing what had been done, 
while, it taught impede the chances of a good issue, slender as 
these mighi* be. 1 In the discussion at the opening of tfce iinal 
sessidn of the old parliament, Lord Hartington as leader at the 
opposition, enforcing the general doctrine that it behoved us 
to concentrate our resources, and to limit instead of extending 
the empire, took the Transvaal for f an illustration. It was now 
conclusively proved, he said, that a large majority of the Boers 
were bitterly against annexation. That being so, it ought not 
to be considered a settled question merely because annexation 
hjul taken place ; and if we should find c that the balance of 
advantage was in favour of the restoration of independence, no 
fake sense of dignity should stand in the way. Mr. Gladstone 
ip Midlothian had been rnor& reserved. In that indictment, 
there are only two or three references, and those comparatively 
fugitive and secondary, to this article of charge. There is a 
sentence in one of the Midlothian speeches about bringing a 
territory inhabited by a free European Christian republic 
^vitliin the limits of a monarchy, though out of 8000 persons 
qualified to vote, 6500 voted against it. In another sentence 
ne speak s^of the Transvaal as a country ‘ where we have chosen 
most unwisely, I am tempted to say insanely, to place ourselves 
in the strange predicament of the free subjects of a monarchy 
going to coerce the free subjects of a republic, and to compel 
them to accept a citizenship which they decline and refuse ; 
but if that is to be done, it must be done by force.’ 2 A third 
sentence completes the tale :•*—* If Cyprus and the Transvaal 
were as valuable as they are valueless, 1 would repudiate them 
because they ar$ obtained by means dishonourable to the 
character of the country.’ These utterances of the mighty 
unofficial chief and the responsible official leader of the opposi- 
tion were all. The Boer republicans thought that they were 
enough. ' 

On eomirife into power, the Gladstone government found the 
official evidence all to the effect that the political aspect of the 
Transvaal was decidedly improving. The commissioners, the 
administrators, the agents, were unanimous. Even those 
’“Among them who insisted on the rooted dislike of the main 
body of the Boers to British authority, still thought that they 
were acquiescing, Exactly as the Boers in thp Cape Colony had 
acquiesced. Could ministers justify ^abandonment, without 
„ far stronger evidence than they then possessed that they could 
not govern the Transvaal 'peaceably 1 Among other things, 
they were assured that abandonment would be fatal to the 
prospects of confederation, and might besides entail a civil 
war. On May 7, Sir Barfcle Frere pressed the new ministers 

v i 111 H. of C., Jan. 21, 1881. ^ 2 Speeches in Scotland , i. pp. 48, 68. 
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far an early announcement of their policy, in order to prevent 
the mischiefs of agitation. The cabinet decided the question 
on May 12 , and agreed upon the terms of a tejegram 1 by which 
Lord Kimberley was to inform Frere that th£ sovereignty of 
the Quqpn over the Transvaal could not be relinquished, but 
that lie hoped the speedy accomplishment of confederation 
would enable free institutions to be conferred with promptitude. 
In other words, in spite of all that had been defiantly said bv 
Lord Hartingfcon, and more Cautiously implied #by Mr. Glad- 
stone, the new government at once placed themselves exactly 
in the position of the old one . 2 

The case was stated in his usual nervous language by Mr. 
Chamberlain a few months later . 3 ‘ When we came into office/ 
he said, ‘ we were all agreed that the original annexation was a 
mistake, that it ought never to have been made; aiTd there 
arose the question could it then }*) undone ? We were in pos- 
session of information Jto the effect that the great majority of 
the people of the Transvaal were reconciled to annexation ; we 
were told that if we reversed the decision of the late govern- 
ment, there would be a great probability of civil war and 
anarchy ; and acting upon these representations, w§ decided 
that we could not recommend the Queen to relinquish her 
sovereignty. But we assured the Boers that we would take the 
earliest opportunity of granting to them the freest and most 
complete local institutions, compatible with the welfare of 
South Africa. It is easy to be wise after the event. It is easy 
to see now that we were wrong in so deciding. I frankly 
admit we made a mistake. Whatever the risk was, and I be- 
lieve it was a great risk, of civil war and anarchy in the Trans- 
vaal, it was not so great a danger as that we actually incurred 
by maintaining the wrong of our predecessors.’ Such was the 
language used by Mr. Chamberlain after special consultation 
with Lord Kimberley. With characteristic tenacity and that 
aversion ever to yield even the smallest point, which comes to 
a man saturated with the habit of a lifetime of debate, Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to Mr. Chamberlain (June 8, 188b),— ‘ I have 
read with pleasure what you say of the Transvaal. Yet I am 
not prepared, for myself, to concede that we made a mistake in 
not advising a revocation of the annexation when we came in.’ 

At this instant a letter reached Mr. Gladstdfie from Kruger 
and Joubert (May 10, 1880), telling him* that there was a firm 
belief among their ^people that truth prevailed. ‘They were 

1 C. 2586, No. 8. • \ 

- Mr. Grant Duff, then colonial under-secretary, said in the House of Commons, 
May 21, 1880, ' Under the very difficult circumstances of the case, the plan which 
seemed likely best to conciliate the interests at once of the Boers, the natives and the 
English population, was that the Transvaal should receive* and receive with prompt- 
itude, as a portion of confederation, the largest possible measure of local liberties that 
could be granted, and that was the direction in which her Majesty’s present advisers 
meant to move.’ • 

3 At Birmingham, June 1881. 
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confident that one day or another, by the mercy of the Lord, 
the reins of the imperial government would be entrusted again 
to men who took »ut for the honour and glory of England, not 
by actc of injustice and crushing force, but by the way of 
justice and good faith. And, indeed, this belief has proven to 
be a good belief/ It would have been well for the<Boe£s and 
well for us, if that had indeed been so. Unluckily the reply 
sent in Mr. Gladstone’s name (June 15), informed them that 
obligations had now been contacted, especially towards the * 
natives, that cou\d not be set aside, but that consistently with 
the maintenance of the Queen’s sovereignty over the Transvaal', 
ministers desired that the white inhabitants should enjoy the 
fullest liberty to manage their local affairs. ‘ We believe that 
this liberty may be most * easily and, promptly conceded to the 
Transvaal, as a member of a South African confederation.’ 
Solemn and deliberate as this sounds, no step whatever was 
‘effectively taken towards conferring tjiis full liberty, or any 
liberty at all. 

It is worth while, on this material point, to look back. The 
original proclamation had promised the people the fullest 
legislative privileges compatible with the circumstances of the 
country and the intelligence of the people. Theq, at a later 
date (Aoril, 1877), Sir Bartle Frere met a great assemblage of 
Boers, and told them that they should receive, as soon as 
circumstances rendered it practicable, as large a measure of 
self-government as was enjoyed by any colony in South Africa. 1 
The secretary of state had also spoken to the same effect. 
During the short period in which Sir Bartle Frere was 
connected with the administration of the Transvaal, he 
earnestly pressed upon the government the necessity for 
redeeming the promises made at the time of annexation, of 
the same measure of perfect self-government now enjoyed, by 
Cape Colony, always, of course, under the authority of the 
crown. 2 As the months went on, no attempt was made to 
fulfil all + these solemn pledges, ancl the Boers naturally began 
to look on them as so much mockery. Their anger in turn 
increased the timidity of government, and it was argued that 
the first use that the Boers would make of a free constitution 
would be to stop the supplies. So a thing called an Assembly 
was set up (November 9, 1879), composed partly of British 
officers and partly nominated members. This was a 
complete falsincsfvion ’of a whole set of ou^r national promises. 
Still aiyiexation might conceivably l^ave been accepted, even 
the sting might have been partially taken out of the delay of 
the promised free institutions, if only the administration had 

1 a 2867, p. 55. 

2 Afghanistan and S. Afrieac A letter to Mr. Gladstone by Sir Bartle Frefe. 

Murray, 1891, pp. 24-6. Frere on his return to England, once mope impressed on the 
colonial office the necessity of speedily granting the Boers a constitution, otherwise 
there would-be serious trouble/ ( 10 , it P* 408.) ' 
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been considerate, judicious, and adapted to the ways and habits 
of the people. Instead of being all these things it was' stiff, 
headstrong, and intensely stupid 1 • • . 

The value of the official assurances from agefits on the spot 
that r^ttoration of independence would destroy the chances of 
confederation, and would give fuel to the fires of agitation, was 
speedily tested. It was precisely these results that flowed from 
tne denial of independence. The incensed Boer leaders ^worked 
so successfully on the Cape jfcirliament against confederation, 
that this favourite panacea was indefinitely *hung up. # Here, 
again, it is puzzling to know why ministers did not retrace 
their steps. Here, again, their blind guides in the Transvaal 
persisted that they Knew the road ; persisted that with the 
exception of a turbulent handful, the JBoers of the Transvaal 
only sighed for the enjoyment of the pax britannica , or, if even 
that should happen to be not quit% tr ue, at any rate they were 
incapable of united acjtion, were mortal cowards, and could 
never make a stand in the field. While folly of this kind was 
finding its way by every mail to Downing Street, violent dis- 
turbances broke out in the collection of taxes. Still Sir Owen 
Lanyon-*-who had been placed in control in the Transvaal in 
March 1879 — assured Lord Kimberley that no serious trouble 
would arise (November 14). At the end of the month^he still 
denies that there is much or any cause for anxiety. In 
December several thousands of Boers assembled at Paardekraal, 
declared for the restoration of their republic, and a general 
rising followed. Colley, who had succeeded General Wolseley 
as governor of Natal and high commissioner for south-east 
Africa, had been so little prepared for this, that at the end of 
August he had recommended a reduction of the Transvaal 
garrisons , 2 and even now he thought the case, so little serious 
that he contented himself (December 4) with ordering four 
companies to march for the Transvaal. Then he and Lanyon 
began to get alarmed, and wilfli good reason. The whole 
country, except three or four beleaguered British posts, fell 
into the hands of the Boers. • 

The pleas for failure to take measures to conciliate the Boers 
in the interval between Frere’s recall and the outbreak, were 
that Si? Hercules Bobinson had not arrived ; 3 ihat confedera- 

l Sir George Colley pressed Lord Kimberloy in his correspondence with the reality 
Of this grievance, and the urgency of trying to remove it. This was after the Boers 
had taken to arms at the end of 1880. * m 

8 Before the Gladstone government came into office, between August 1879 and 
April 1880, whilst General Wols|)ey was in command, the force in Natal and the 
Transvaal had been reduced by six batteries of artillery, three companies ofleugineers, 
one cavalry regiment, eleven battalions of infantry, and five companies of army service 
corps. The force at the time of the outbreak was', in Natal 1772, and in the Transvaal 
1759— a total of 3531, As soon as the news of the insurrection reached London, large 
reinforcements' were at once despatched to Colley, the first Of them leaving Gibraltar 
on Dec. 27, 1880. * 

3 Sir B. Frere was recalled on August 1, 1880, ancksailed for England, September 15. 
Sir Hercules Bobin&on, his successor, did not reach th\Cape until the en<4 of January 
1881. In the interval Sir George Str&han was acting governor. 
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tion was not yet wholly given up ; that resistance to annexa- 
tion was said to be abating ; that time was in our favour ; that 
the one thing 4n<ispensable to conciliate the Boers was a rail- 
way to* DelagoA Bay ; that this needed a treaty, and we hoped 
soon to get Portugal to ratify a treaty, and the'n we flight tell 
the Boers* that we should soon make a survey, witli awiew at 
some early date to proceed with the project, and thus all would 
in the end come right. So a fresh page was turned in the story 
of loitering unwisdom. 1 

IV 

On December 6 Mr. Brand, the sagacious president of the 
Orange Free State, sent a message of afnxious warning to the 
acting governor at Cape Town, urging that means should be 
devised* to avert an imminent collision. That message, which 
might possibly have wakenell up the colonial office to the real 
state of the case, did not reach London until December 30. 
Excuses for this fatal delay were abundant: a wire was broken ; 
the governor did not think himself concerned with Transvaal 
affairs ; he sent the message on to the general, supposing that 
the general would send it on home ; and so forth. For a whole 
string or the .very best reasons in the world the message that 
might Jjave prevented the outbreak, arrived through the slow" 
post av Whitehall just eleven days after the outbreak had 
begun. Members of the legislature at the Cape urged the 
British government to send a special commissioner to inquire 
and report. The policy of giving consideration to the counsels 
of the Cape legislature had usually been pursued by the 
wiser heads concerned in South African affairs, and when the 
counsels of the chief of the Free State were urgent in the same 
direction, their # weight should perhaps have been decisive. 
Lord Kimberley, however, did not think the moment oppor- 
tune (Dec. 30). 1 Before many weeks, as it happened, a com- 
mission was indeed sent, butHinfortunately not until after the 
mischief had been done. Meanwhile in the Queen’s speech a 
week later* an emphatic paragraph. announced that the duty of 
vindicating her Majesty’s authority had set aside for the time 
any plan for securing to European settlers in the Transvaal 
full control over their own local affairs. Seldom has the 
sovereign been' made the mouthpiece of an utterance more 
shortsighted. $ 

« 

1 Lord Kimberley justified this decision on the grould that it was impossible to 
send a commissioner to inquire and report', at a mdlnent when our garrisons were be- 
sieged, and we had collected no troops to relieve them, and when we had just received 
the news that the detachment of the 04th had been cut oil' on the march from Lyden- 
berg to Pretoria. ‘ Is it not practically certain,’ he wrote, * that the Boers would have 
refused at that time to listen to any reasonable terms, and would have simply insisted 
that we should withdraw our troops and quit the country ? ’ Of course, the Boer over- 
ture, some six weeks after the rejection by Lord Kimberley of the Cape proposal, and 
after continued military success ftn the side ef the Boers, showed that this supposed 
practical certainty was the ex/et reverse of certain. 
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Again the curtain rose upon a new and memorable act. 
Four days after the Queen’s speech, President Brand a sectmd 
time appeared upon the scene (Jan. 10, 1881), frith* a message 
hoping that an effort would be made without tRe least delay 
to prevent further bloodshed. Lord Kimberley replied that 
providecr the Boers would desist -from their armed opposition, 
the government did not despair of making a satisfactory 
settlement. Two days later (Jan. 12) the president told the 
government that not a moment should be lost, and someone 
(say Chief Justice de Yilliers), should be sent to the Transvaal 
burghers by the government, to stop further collision ancf with 
a clear and definite proposal for a settlement. ‘ Moments/ he 
said, ‘ are precious.’ Fcft* twelve days these precious moments 
passed. On Jan. 26 the secretary of state informed the high 
commissioner at Cape Town, now Sir Hercules llobin soft, that 
President Brand pressed for the oflfcr of terms and conditions 
to the Boers through IJobinson, ‘provided they cease from 
armed opposition, making it clear to them how this is to be 
understood.’ On this suggestion he instructed Robinson to 
inform Brand that if armed opposition should at once cease, 
the government ‘ would thereupon endeavour to franys such 
a scheme as in their belief would satisfy all friends of the 
Transvaal community.’ Brand promptly advised thaj, the 
Boers should be told of this forthwith, before the satisfactory 
arrangements proposed had been made more difficult by further 
collision. This was on Jan. 29. Unhappily on the very day 
before, the British force had been repulsed at Laing’s Nek. 
Colley, on Jan. 23, had written to Joubert, calling on the Boer 
leaders to disperse, informing them that large forces were 
already arriving from England and India, and assuring them 
that if they would dismiss their fol lowers, he would forward to 
London any statement of their grievances. It would have been 
a great deal more sensible to wait for an answer. Instead 
of waiting for an answer Colley attacked (Jan. 28) and was 
beaten back — the whole proceeding a rehearsal of a still* more 
disastrous error a month later. * 

Brand was now more importunate than ever, earnestly 
urging on General Colley that the nature of the scheme 
should be made known to the Boers, and a guarantee under- 
taken that if they submitted they would not^bc treated as 
rebels. ‘I have replied/ Colley tells L$rd Kimberley, ‘that 
I can give no such assurance, and can add Nothing to your 
words/ In other correspondence he uses grim language about 
the deserts of some of the leaders. On this Mr. Gladstone 
writing to Lord Kimberley (Feb. 5), says truly enough, ‘Colley 
with a vengeance counts his chickens before they are hatched, 
and his curious letter throws some light backward on the pro- 
ceedings in India. His line is singularly wide of ours/ The 
secretary of state, finding barrack- room Sjigidity out of place, 
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directs Colley (Feb. 8) to inform Brand that the government 
wofild be ready to give all reasonable guarantees as to treat- 
ment of Boers* after submission, if they ceased from armed 
deposition, a*hd a scheme would be framed for permanent 
friendly^ settlement. As it happened, on the dayr pn which 
this was despatched from Downing Street, Colley buffered a 
second check at the Ingogo River (Feb. 8). Let us note that 
hd was always eager in his recognition of the readiness and 
promptitude of the military Support from the government At 
home. 1 , 

Then an important move took place from the other quarter. 
The Boers made their first overture. It came in a letter from 
Kruger to Colley (Feb. 12). Its purport was fairly summarised 
by Colley in a telegram to the colonial secretary, and the pith 
of it was that Kruger and his Boers were so certain of the 
English government bein^ on their side if the truth only 
reached them, that they would not fear the result of inquiry 
by a royal commission, and were ready, if troops were ordered 
to withdraw from the Transvaal, to retire from their position, 
and give such a commission a free passage. This telegram 
reached London on Feb. 13th, and on the 15th it was brought 
before the cabinet. 

Gladstone immediately informed the Queen (Feb. 15), 
that viewing the likelihood of early and sanguinary actions, 
Lord Kimberley thought that the receipt of such an overture 
at such a juncture, although its terms were inadmissible, made 
it a duty to examine whether it afforded any hope of settle- 
ment. The cabinet were still more strongly inclined towards 
coming to terms. Any other decision would have broken up 
the government, for on at least one division in the House on 
Transvaal affairs Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, along with 
three other ministers not in the cabinet, had abstained from 
voting. Colley was directed (Feb. 16) to inform the Boers that 
<$n their desisting from armed opposition, the government 
would be ready to send commissioners to develop a scheme of 
settlement, and that meanwhile if this proposal were accepted, 
the English general was authorised to agree to the suspension 
of hostilities. This was in substance a conditional acceptance 
of the Boer overture. 8 On the same day the general was told 
from the wav office that, as respected the interval before 
receiving a reply fr^>m Mr. Kruger, the government did not 
bind his discretion, but ‘we are anxious for your making 
arrangements to avoid effusion of blooa.’ The spirit of these 

1 ‘I do not know whether I am indebted to you or to Mr. Childers or to both, tor 
the continuance of H.M.’s confidence, but I shall always feel more deeply grateful 
than I can express ; and can never forget H.M.’s gracious message of encouragement 
at a time of great trouble.’— Colley to Kimberley, Jan. 81, 1881. 

* ‘The directions to Colley,’ says Mr. Bright in a cabinet minute, ‘intended to 
convey the offer of a suspension of hostilities on both sides, with a proposal that a 
commissioner should be appointed to enter into negotiations and arrangements with 
a view to peace.* ✓ 
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instructions was clear. A week later (Feb. 23) the general 
showed that he understood this, for he wrote to Mr. Childers 
that ‘he would not without strong reason undertake *any opera- 
tion likely to bring on another engagement, until Kruger’s 
reply was deceived? 1 If he had only stood firm to* this, a 
tragedy would have been averted. 

On receiving the telegram of Feb. 16, Colley was puzzled 
to know what was the meaning of suspending hostilities if 
armed opposition were abandoned by the Boers, afid he asked 
the plain question (Feb. 19) whether he was ta leave Ling’s 
Nek (which was in Natal territory) in Boer occupation, and 
our garrisons isolated ^nd short of provisions, or was he to 
occupy Laing’s Nek and relieve the garrisons. Colley’s in- 
quiries were instantly considered by the cabinet, and the»reply 
settled. The garrisons were to be free to provision themselves 
and peaceful intercourse allowed ; ‘ l?ut/ Kimberley tells Colley, 
‘ we do not mean that youeshould march to the relief of garrisons 
or occupy Laing’s Nek, if the arrangement proceeds. Fix reason- 
able time within which answer must be sent by Boers .’ 

On Feb. 21 Colley despatched a letter to Kruger, stating 
that on the Boers ceasing from armed opposition, the -Queen 
would appoint a commission. He added that ‘ up<5n this pro- 
posal being accepted within forty-eight hours from the receipt 
of this letter he was authorised to agree to a suspension of 
hostilities on the part of the British. 


In this interval a calamity, destined to be historic, Occurred, 
trivial in a military sense, but formidable for many years to 
come in the issues moral and political that it Raised, and in 
the passions for which it became a burning watchword. 
On the night of Feb. 26, Colley with a force of t359 men all 
told, iqade up of three different corps, marched out of his camp 
and occupied Majuba Hill. The general’s motives for this 
precipitancy are obscure. The best explanation seetns to be 
that he observed the Boers to be pushing gradually forward on 
to advanced ground, and thought it well, without waiting for 
Kruger’s reply, to seize a height lying betweenjthe Nek and 
his own little camp, the possession of whiclr would make 
Laing’s Nek untenable. He probably dicbnot expect that his 
move would necessarily lead to fighting, and in*fact when they 
saw the height occupied, the Boers did at first for a little time 
actually begin to retire from the Nek, though they soon 
changed their minds. 2 The British operation is held by 
military experts to have been rash ; proper steps were not 
taken by the general to protect himself Upon Majuba, the men 

l TAfe of Childers, ii. p. 24. v 

2 Colley's letter to Childers, Feb. 23, Life of Cmlders, 11. p. 24. 
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were not well handled, and the Boers showed determined 
intrepidity as they climbed steadily up the hill from platform 
to platform, ^iing from seven in the morning (Feb. 27) up to 
half’f>ast eleven to advance some three thousand yards and not 
losing a«man, until at last they scaled the crest and poured a 
deadly lire upon the small British force, driving thfcm headlong 
from the summit, seasoned soldiers though most of them were. 
The general who was responsible for the disaster paid tfyjp 
penalty with his life. Some ninety others fell and sixty were 
tak$Q prisoner*. 

At home the sensation was profound. The hysterical com- 
plaints about our men and officers, (General Wood wrote to 
Childers, ‘are more like French character than English used 
to be,’ Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues had a political 
question to consider. Colley could not be technically accused 
of want of good faith in moving forward on the 26th, as the 
time that lie had appointed had expired. But though Majuba 

just inside Natal — some four miles over the border — his 
advance was, under the circumstances of the moment, essen- 
tially an aggressive movement. Could his defeat justify us in 
withdrawing our previous proposals to the Boers? Was a 
military miscarriage, of no magnitude in itself, to bo turned 
into plea for abandoning a policy deliberately adopted for 
what were thought powerful and decisive reasons? ‘Suppose, 
for argument’s sake,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Kimberley 
when the sinister news arrived (Mar. 2), ‘ that at the moment 
when Colley made the unhappy attack on Majuba Hill, there 
shall turn out to have been decided on, and possibly on its 
way, a satisfactory or friendly reply from the Boer government 
to your telegram? I fear the chances may be against this; 
but if it prone to be the case, we could not because we had 
failed on Sunday last, insist on shedding more blood.’ As it 
happened,- the Boer answer was decided on before the attack 
at Majuba, and was sent tef Colley by Kruger at Heidelberg in 
ignorance of the event, the day after the ill-fated general’s 
death. °rhe members of the Transvaal government set out 
their gratitude for the declaration that under certain condi- 
tions the government of the Queen was inclined to cease 
hostilities ; expressed their opinion that a meeting of 
representatives from both sides would probably lead with all 
speed to a satisfactory result. This reply was despatched by 
Kruger on the^day on which Colley’s letter of the 21st came 
into his hands (Feb. 28), and it reached Colley’s successor on 
March 7. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, now after the death of Colley in chief 
command, throughout recommended military action. Con- 
sidering the disasters we had sustained, • he thought the 

M iest result woul/Hbe that after a successful battle, which 
oped to fight ''in about a fortnight, the Boers would 
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disperse without any guarantee, and many now in the field 
against their will would readily settle down. He explained 
that by happy result, he did not mean fhal.a series of 
actions fougnt by any six companies could affe?t our nfilitary 
prestige, tout that a British victory would enable Jhe Boer 
leaders to Quench a fire that had got beyond their control. The 
next day after tills recommendation to fight (March 6), he, of 
his own motion, accepted a' proposal telegraphed from Joubert 
at the instigation of the indefatigable Brand, for*a suspension 
of hostilities for eight days, for the purpose of receiving Krtfger s 
reply. There was a military reason behind. General * Wood 
knew that the g&rrisoq in Potchefstrom must surrender unless 
the place were revictualled, and three other beleaguered garri- 
sons were in almost equal danger. The government once 
told him that his armistice was approved. This armistice, 
though Wood’s reasons were military rather than diplomatic, 
virtually put a stop to ^suggestions for further fighting, for it 
implied, and could in truth mean nothing else, that if Kruger’s 
reply were promising, the next step would not be a fight, but 
the continuance of negotiation. Sir Evelyn Wood had not 
advised a fight for the sake of restoring military prestige, but 
to make it easier for the Boer leaders to break up bands that 
were getting beyond their control. There was also present in 
his mind the intention, if the government would sanction it, of 
driving the Boers out of Natal, as soon as ever he had got his 
men up across the swollen river. So far from sanctioning it, 
the government expressly forbade him to take offensive action. 
On March 8, General Wood telegraphed home : * l)o not imagine 
L wish to fight. 1 know the attending misery too well. But 
now you have so many troops coming, I recommend decisive 
though lenient action ; and I can, humanly speaking, promise 
victory. Hir G. Colley never engaged more than six companies. 
I shall use twenty and two regiments of cavalry in direction 
known to myself only, and undertake to enforce dispersion.’ 
This then was General Wood’s view. On the day before he sent 
this telegram, the general already had received Kruger’s reply 
to the effect that they were anxious to negotiate, and it would 
be best for commissioners from the two sides to meet. It is 
important to add that the government were atjdie same time 
receiving urgent warnings from President Brimd that Dutch 
sympathy, both in the Gape Colony an# in the Orange Free 
State, with the Dutcl| in the Transvaal, was growing dangerous, 
and that the prolongation #f hostilities would end in a formidable 
extension of their area. 1 Even in January Lanyon had told 
Colley that men from the Free State* were in the field against 
him. Three days before Majuba, Lord Kimberley had written 
to Colley (February 24), ‘ My great fear*has b&en lest the Free 

1 See Selborne’s Memorials, ii. p. 3, and also a speech by Ix>rd Kimberley at New- 
castle, Nov. 14, 1899. ✓ A 
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State should take part against us, or even some movement take 
place in the Cape Colony. If our willingness to come to terms 
has avoided *sti f cnf a calamity, I shall consider it will have been 
a raostf important point gained. ’ 1 

Two memoranda for r tne Queen show the views of tke cabinet 
on the new position of affairs 

To the Queen. 

Mqrch 8, —The cabinet considered with much care the terms of 
the reply to Sir Evelyn Wood’s telegram reporting (not textually) the 
answer of the Boer leaders to the proposals which Sir George Colley had 
sent to them. They felt justified in construing. the Boer answer as leaving 
the way open to the appointment of commissioners, according to the 
telegram previously seen and approved by your Majesty. They were 
anxious ' to keep the question moving in this direction, and under the 
extreme urgency of the circumstances as to time, they have despatched a 
telegram to Sir Evelyn Wood accordingly. Mr. Gladstone has always 
urged, and still feels, that the proposal of the Boers for the appointment 
of commissioners was fortunate on this among other grounds, that it 
involved a recognition of your Majesty’s de facto authority in the 
Transvaal. 

March?\2 . — The cabinet determined, in order to obviate misapprehension 
or suspicion, to' desire Sir E. Wood to inform the government from what 
quarten L .he suggestion of an armistice actually proceeded. They agreed 
that the proper persons to be appointed as commissioners were Sir II. 
Robinson, Sir E. Wood, and Mr. De Villiers, chief justice of the Cape ; 
together with Mr. Brand of the Free State as amicus curia j, should he be 
willing to lend his good offices in the spirit in which he has hitherto acted. 
The cabinet then considered fully the terms of the communication to lie 
made to the Boers by Sir E. Wood. In this, which is matter of extreme 
urgency, they prescribe a time for the reply of the Boers not later than 
the 18th ; renew the promise of aftmesty ; requite the dispersion of the 
Boers to their t ow£. homes ; and state the general outlines of the permanent 
arrangement which they would propose for the territory. . . . The cabinet 
believe that in requiring the dispersion of the Boers to their homes, they 
will have made the necessary provision for the vindication of your Majesty r s 
authority, so as to open the way for considering terms of pacific settlement. 

On March 22, under instructions from home, the general 
concluded an agreement for peace. The Boers made some 
preliminary requests to which the government declined to 
assent: Tnein proposal thafe the commission should be joint 
was rejected ; its members were named exclusively by the 
crown. They agreed to withdraw from the Nek and disperse 
to their homes ; we agreed not to occupy 1 the Nek, and not to 

1 In a speech at Edinburgh (Sept. I, 1884) Mr. Gladstone put the same argument 
‘The people of the Transvaal, few in number, were in close and strong sympathy with 
their brethren in race, language, and religion. Throughout South Africa these men, 
partly British subjects and partly not, were as one man associated in feeling with the 
people of the Transvaal ; ana had we persisted in that dishonourable attempt, against 
s^UL our own interests, to coerce the Transvaal as we attempted to coerce Afghanistan, 
we should have had the whole ufess of the Dutch population at the Cape ana through* 
out South Africa rising in arvi$ against us.’ ■ 
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follow them up with troops, though General Roberts with a 
large force had sailed for the Cape on Maiy>h»6. Then the 
political negotiation went forward. Would it l*ave bee*i wise, 
as the question was well put by the Duke of Argyll (not then 
a member of the government), ‘to stop the negotiation for 
the sake of defeating a body of farmers who had succeeded 
under accidental circumstances and by great rashness on the 
part of our commanders, in gaining a victory oyer us?’ * This 
was the true point. » 

The parliamentary attack was severe. The Jailing argument 
was that government had conceded to three defeats wbat 
they had refused to ten times as many petitions, memorials, 
remonstrances ; and we had given to men with arms in their 
hands what we refused to their peaceful prayers. A great 
lawyer in the House of Lords made the speech that is expected 
from a great lawyer who is also a conspicuous party leader ; 
ana ministers undoubtedly exposed an extent of surface that 
was not easy to defend, not because they had made a peace, 
but because they had failed to prevent the rising. High 
military authorities found a curious plea for going on, in tne 
fact that this was our first contest with Europeans since the 
breech-loader came in,' and it was desirable to give our troops 
confidence in the new-fashioned weapon. Reasons of*a very 
different sort from this were needed to overthrow the case for 
peace. How could the miscarriage at Majuba. brought on by 
our own action, warrant us in drawing back irom an engage- 
ment already deliberately proffered ? Would not such a pro- 
ceeding, asked Lord Kimberley, have been little short of an act 
of bad faith ? Or were we, in Mr. Gladstone’s language, to say 
to the Boers, 1 Although we might have treated with you before 
these military miscarriages, we cannot do so no#, until we offer 
up a 'certain number of victims in expiation of the blood that 
has been shed. Until that has been done, the very things 
which we believed before to be reasonable, which we werev ready 
to discuss with you, we refuse to discuss now, and wegnust wait 
until Moloch has been appeased.’ We had opened a door for 
negotiation ; were we to close it again, because a handful of 
our forces had rashly seized a post they could not hold ? The 
action of the Boers had been defensive of the smtus quo , for if 
we had established ourselves on Majuba, # their camp at Laing’s 
Nek would have been untenable. The minister protested in 
the face, of the Hou^b of Commons that 4 it would have been 
most unjust and cruel, it ^ould have been cowardly and*mean, 
if on account of these defensive operations we had refused to 
go forward with the negotiations which, before the first of these 
miscarriages had occurred, we had already declared that we 
were willing to promote and undertake^ 1 

The policy of the reversal of annexatl^p is likely to remain 
’ i July 25, 1881. ' , ' 
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a topic of endless dispute. 1 As Sir Hercules Robinson put it in 
a letter to Lor<( Kimberley, written a week before Majuba 
(Feb. ^1), no possible course was free from grave objection. 
If you determine, he said, to hold by the annexation of the 
Transvaal, the country would have to be conquered*and held 
in subjection for many years by a large force. Free institutions 
and self-government under British rule would be an impossi- 
bility. Tlie gnly palliative woyld be to dilute Dutch feeling ( 
by extensive English immigration, like that of 1820 to the 
Eastern Provindfe. But that would take time, and need careful 
watching ; and in the meantime the result of holding the 
Transvaal as a conquered colony would undoubtedly be to 
excite bitter hatred between the English and Dutch throughout 
the Free State and this colony, which would be a constant 
source of discomfort and , danger. On the other hand, he 
believed that if they were, after a series of reverses and before 
any success, to yield all the Boers asked for, they would be so 
overbearing ana quarrelsome that we should soon be at war 
with them again. On the whole, Sir Hercules was disposed to 
think — extraordinary as such a view must appear — that the 
best pl&n wpuld be to re-establish the supremacy of our arms, 
and then let* the malcontents go. He thought no middle course 
any logger practicable. Yet surely this course was open to all 
the objections. To hold on to annexation at any cost was 
intelligible. But to face all the cost and all the risks of a 
prolonged and a widely extended conflict, with the deliberate 
intention of allowing the enemy to have his own way after the 
conflict had been brought to an end, was not intelligible and 
was not defensible. 

Some have argued that we ought to have brought up an 
overwhelming 'force, to demonstrate that we were able to beat 
them, before we made peace. Unfortunately demonstrations 
of this species easily turn jnto provocations, and talk of this 
kind mostly comes from those who believe, not that peace was 
made in the wrong way, but that a peace giving their country 
back to the Boers ought never to have been made at all, on 
any terms or in any way. This was not the point from which 
either cabinet or parliament started. The government had 
decided that ^annexation had been an error. The Boers had 
proposed inquiry. The government assented on condition that 
the Boers dispersed. 4 Without waiting a reasonable time for 
a reply, our general was worsted in a rash and trivial attack. 

i One of the most determined enemies of the government in 1881, ten years later, 
in a visit to South Africa, changed his mind. ‘The Dutch sentiment in the Cape , 
Colony,* wrote Lord Bandolph < nntchill, ‘had been so exasperated by what it con- 
sidered the unjust, faithless, and arbitrary policy pursued towards the fiee Dutchmen , 
of the Transvaal by Frere, fihepstone, and La n yon. that the final triumph of the 
British arms, mainly by brute force, would have permanently and hopelessly alienated 
it from Great Britain. . . . Qh the whole, I find myself free to confess, and without 
reluctance to admit, tbaVhie English escaped from a wretched and discreditable 
muddle, not without harm and damage, but perhaps in the best possible manner.' 
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Did this cancel our proffered bargain ? The point was simple 
and unmistakable, though party heat at horrjp, race passion in 
the colony, and our everlasting human prononefcs to^mix up 
different questions, and to answer one point by arguments 
that belong to another, all combined to produce ai» contusion 
of mind fhat a certain school of partisans have traded upon 
ever since. Strange in mighty nations is moral cowardice, 
disguised as a Roman pride^ All the more may we admire 
the moral courage of the minister. For moraf courage may 
lie needed even where aversion to bloodshed fortunately 
happens to coincide with high prudence and sound policy 
of state. 


VI 

The negotiations proceeded, if negotiation be the right 
word. The Boers disbanded, a*powerful British force was* 
encamped on the frontier, no Boer representative sat on the 
commission, and the terms of tinal agreement were in fact, 
as the Boers afterwards alleged, dictated and imposed. Mr. 
Gladstone watched with a closeness that, considering the 
tremendous load of Ireland, parliamentary procedure,* and the 
incessant general business of a prime minister, is amazing. 
When the Boers were over-pressing, he warned them# that it 
was only ‘the unshorn strength’ of the administration that 
enabled the English cabinet, rather to the surprise of the 
world, to spare them the sufferings of a war. ‘We could not/ 
he said to Lord Kimberley, * have carried our Transvaal policy, 
unless we had here a strong government, and we spent some, 
if not much of our strength in carrying it.’ A convention 
was concluded at Pretoria in August, recognising the quasi- 
independence of the Transvaal, subject to tl*e suzerainty of 
the Queen, and with certain specified reservations. The 
Pretoria convention of 1881 did not work smoothly. Transvaal 
affairs were discussed from time* to time in the cabinet, and 
Mr. Chamberlain became the spokesman of the government 
on a business where he was destined many years aftfer to make 
vso conspicuous and irreparable a mark. The Boers again sent 
Kruger to London, and he made out a good enough case in the 
opinion of Lord Derby, then secretary of st^e, to justify a 
fresh arrangement. By the London convention of 1884, the 
Transvaal state was restored to its did ti^le of the South 
African Republic ; tfce assertion of suzerainty in the preamble 
of the old convention did not appear in the new one*; 1 and 

1 ‘I apprehend, whether you call it a Protectorate, or a Suzerainty, or the recog- 
nition of England as a Paramount Power, the fact is that a certain controlling power is 
retained when the state which exercises this suzerainty has a right to veto any negotia- 
tions into which the dependent state may enter vtgth foreign powers. Whatever 
suzerainty meant in the Convention of Pretoria, the condition of things which it implied 
still remains ; although the word is not actually empl&ved, we have kept the substance. 
We have abstained from using the word because it wair.'ijpt capable of legal definition, 
and because it seezned to be a word which was likely to lead to misconception and 
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various other modifications were introduced — the most im- 
portant of them vn the light of later events, being a provision 
tor whjte men to have full liberty to reside in any part of the 
republic, to trade in it, and to be liable to the same taxes only 
as those Exacted from citizens of the republic. 0 t 

Whether we look at the Sand Kiver Convention in 1852 
which conferred independence ; or at Shepstone’s proclama- 
tion in 1877 ^which took independence away ; or at the con- 
vention of Pretoria in 1881, which in a qualified shape gave 
it back ; or at the convention of London m 1884, which quali- 
fied the qualification over again, till independence, subject to 
two or three specified conditions, was restored, — we can but 
recall the caustic apologue of sage Selden in his table-talk on 
contracts. ‘Lady Kent/ he says, ‘articled with Sir Edward 
Herbert that he should coipe to her when she sent for him, 
and stay with her as long as she would have him ; to which 
he set his hand. Then he articled \*ith her that he should 
go away when he pleased, and stay away as long as he pleased ; 
to which she set her hand. This is the epitome of all the 
contracts in the world, betwixt man and man, betwixt prince 
and subject.’ _ 

misunderstanding . '—Lord Derby in the House of Lords , March 17, 1884. I do not desire 
to multmry points of controversy, but the ill-starred raising of the ghost of suzerainty 
in 1897*9 calls for the twofold remark that the preamble was struck out by Lord 
Berby’s own hand, and that alike when Lord Knutsford and Lord Ripon were at the 
colonial office, answers were given in the House of Commons practically admitting 
that no claim of suzerainty could be put forward. 



CHAPTER IV 


NEW PHASES OF THE IRISH REVOLUTION 

( 1880 - 1982 ) 

The agitation of the Irish land league strikes at the roots of all contract, and 
therefore at the very foundations of modern society ; but if we would effectually 
withstand it, we must cease to insist on maintaining the forms of free contract where 
the reality is impossible.— T. H. Green, i 

• i 

On the day in 1880 when Lord Beaconsfield was finally quitting 
the official house in Downing Street, one who had teen the 
ablest and most zealous supporter of his policy in the press, 
called to bid him good-bye. The visitor talked gloomily of the 
national prospect ; of difficulties with Austria, with Russia, 
with the Turk ; of the confusions to come upon Europe from 
the doctrines of Midlothian. The fallen minister listened. 
Then looking at his friend, he uttered in deep tones a single 
word. ‘ Ireland ! ’ he said. 

In a speech made in 1882 Mr. Gladstone puj; the case to the 
House of Commons : — 

The government had to deal with $ state of things in Ireland entirely 
different from any that had been known there for fifty years. . . . With 
a political revolution we have ample strength to cope. There is no reason 
why our cheeks should grow pale, or why our hearts should sink, at the 
idea of grappling with a political revolution. The strength of this country 
is tenfold what is required for such a purpose. But a social revolution is 
a very different matter. . . . The seat and source of jfche movement was 
not to he found during the time the government wasnn power. It is to 
be looked for in the foundation of the land league . 2 

Two years later be said at Edinburgh 

• • 

I frankly admit I had had much upon my hands connected with the 
doings of the Beaconsfield government in almost every quarter of the 
world* and I did not know, no one knew, the severity of the crisis that 
, was already swelling upon the horizon, and that shortly after rushed upon 
us like a flood . 3 

1 Works o/T. H. Green, iii. 882. 2 HousJttf Commons, April 4, 1882. 

3 Edinburgh, Sept. 1, 1884. 
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* / 

So came upon them by degrees the predominance of Irish 
affairs and Iris^i activity in the parliament of 1880, which had 
been chosen without much reference to Ireland. 


II 

A social revolution with the p land league for its organ in , 
Ireland, and Mr. Parnell and his party for its organ in parlia- 
ment, now, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, rushed upon him and 
his government like a flood. The mind of the country was 
violently drawn from Dulcigno and Thessaly, from Batoum and 
Erzeroum, from the wild squalor of Macedonia and Armenia 
to squalor not less wild in Connaught and Munster, in Mayo, 
Galway, Sligo, Kerry. Agrarian agitation on the one hand, 
parliamentary violence on the other, were the two potent 
weapons by which the Irish revolutionary leader assailed the 
misrule of the British garrison as the agents of the British 
parliament in his country. This formidable movement slowly 
unmasked itself. The Irish government, represented by Mr. 
Forster in the cabinet, began by allowing the law conferring 
exceptional powers upon the executive to lapse. The main 
reason x c as want of time to pass a fresh Act. In view of the 
undoubted distress in some parts of Ireland, and of the harsh- 
ness of certain evictions, the government further persuaded the 
House of Commons to pass a bill for compensating an evicted 
tenant on certain conditions, if the landlord turned him out of his 
holding. The bill wavS no easy dose either for the cabinet or its 
friends. Lord Lansdowne stirred much commotion by retiring 
from the government, and landowners and capitalists were full 
of consternation, At least one member of the cabinet was pro- 
foundly uneasy. It is impossible to read the letters of the Duke 
of Argyll to Mr. Gladstone on land, church establishment, the 
Zulu war, without wondering on what theory a cabinet was 
formed that included him, able and upright as he was, along 
with radicals like Mr. Chamberlain. Before the cabinet was 
six months old the duke was plucking Mr. Gladstone’s sleeve 
with some vivacity at the Birmingham language on Irish land. 
Mr. Parnell in \he committee stage abstained from supporting 
the measure, sixteen liberals voted against the third reading, 
and the House o| Lortls, in which nationalist Ireland had not 
a single representative, threw out the bill foy a majority of 282 
againstvSl. It was said that if all the opposition peers had 
stayed away, still ministers would have been beaten by their 
own supporters. 

Looking back upon these events, Mr. Gladstone set out in a 
memorandum of later yfears, that during the session of 1880 the 
details of the budget g'sve him a good deal to do, while the 
absorbing nature of foreign questions before and after his 
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accession to office had withdrawn his attention froni his own 
Land Act of 1870 1 

Late in the session came the decisive and disastrlusVejection by the 
House of Lords of the bill by means of which the goveAment had hoped 
to arrest t^ie progress of disorder, and avert the necessity for measures 
in the direction of coercion. The rapid and vast extension ^)f agrarian 
disturbance followed, as was to be expected, this wild excess of land- 
lordism, and the Irish government proceeded to warn the cabinet that 
• coercive legislation would be necessary. 

Forster allowed himself to be persuaded by the govcfnmental agents 
in Ireland that the root of the evil lay within small compass ; ttyit there 
were in the several parishes a certain limited number of unreasonable 
and mischievous men, tl^at these men were known to the police, and 
that if summary powers were confided to the Jrish government, by the 
exercise of which these objectionable persons might be removed, the evil 
would die out of itself. I must say I never fell into this extraordinary 
illusion of Forster’s about his * villag# ruffian/ But he was a very im- 
practicable man placed in ^ position of great responsibility. He was set « 
upon a method of legislation adapted to the erroneous bclidf that the 
mischief lay only with a very limited number of well-known individuals, 
that is to say, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. . . . Two points 
of difference arose : first, as to the nature of the coercion to be used ; 
secondly, as to its time. I insisted that we were bound to try what we i 
could, do against Parnell under the existing law, before asking for 
extraordinary powers. Both Bright and Chamberlain, if I ^member 
right, did very good service in protesting against haste, and resisting 
Forster’s desire to anticipate', the ordinary session for the purpose, of 
obtaining coercive powers. When, however, the argument of time was 
exhausted by the Parnell trial 2 and otherwise, I obtained no support 
from them in regard to the kind of coercion we were to ask. I considered 
it should be done by giving stringency to the existing law*, but not by 
abolishing the right to be tried before being imprisoned. I felt the 
pulse of various members of the cabinet, among whom I seem to recollect 
Kimberley and Carlingford, but 1 could obtain no sympathy, and to my 
dismay both Chamberlain and Bright arrived at the conclusion that if 
there was to be coercion at all, whic^ they lamented, there was some- 
thing simple and effective in the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
which made such a method preferable to others. 3 I finally act] uio. seed. 
It may be asked why ? My resistance would have broken up the govern- 
ment or involved my own retirement. My reason for acquiescence was 
that I bore in mind the special commission under which the government 
had taken office. It related to the foreign policy oj the country, the 
whole spirit and effect of which w t o were to reconstruct. This work had 
not yet been fully accomplished, and it seemed to me that the effective 
prosecution of it w as our first and highest duty. L therefore submitted. 

By the end of November Mr. Gladstone explained to the 
Queen that the state of Ireland was menacing ; its distinctive 

1 See vol. ii. book vi. chap. ii. 

2 Proceedings had been instituted in the Dublin courts against Parnell and others 
for seditious conspiracy. The jury were unable to ajAee on a verdict. 

* Tried by Lord Spencer in Westmeath in 1871, ithad been successful, but the area 
of disturbance was there comparatively insignificant^ 
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character 'was not so much that of general insecurity^ life, as 
that of a widespread conspiracy against properly. The worst 
of it was, he aauj, that the leaders, unlike O’Connell, failed to 
denounce crima The outbreak was not comparable to that of 
1832. In 1878 homicides were 64*against 242 for the earlier 
year of disturbance. But things were bad enough. *5i Galway 
they had a policeman for every forty-seven adult males, and a 
soldier for every ninety-seven. Yet dangerous terrorism was 
rampant. * During more than thirty-seven years since I first 
entered a cabinet, * Mr. Gladstone tola the Speaker (November 
26), ‘I have hardly known so difficult a question of administra- 
tion, as that of tne immediate duty of the government in the 
present state of Ireland. The multitude t>f circumstances to be 
taken into account must strike every observer. Among these 
stand th© novelty of the suspension of Habeas Corpus in a case 
ol agrarian crime stimulated *by a public society, and the rather 
t serious difficulty of obtaining it; but more* important than 
these is the grave doubt whether it Vould really reach the 
g#eat characteristic evil of the time, namely, the paralysis of 
rnost important civil and proprietary rights, and whether the 
immediate proposal of a remedy, probably ineffective and even 
in a coercive sense partial, would not seriously damage the 
prospects of that arduous and comprehensive task which with- 
out aot&t we must undertake when parliament is summoned/ 
In view of considerations of this kind, the awkwardness of 
directing an Act of parliament virtually against leaders who 
were at the moment the object of indictment in the Irish law 
courts ; difficulties of time ; doubts as to the case being really 
made out j doubts as to the efficacy of the proposed remedy, Mr. 
Forster did not carry the cabinet, but agreed to continue the 
experiment of the ordinary law. The experiment was no 
success, and coercion accompanied by land reform became the 
urgent policy. 


The opening of the session of 1881 at once brought obstruc- 
tion into full view. The Irish took up their position as a party 
of action. They spoke incessantly ; as Mr. Gladstone put it, 
‘sometimes rising to the level of mediocrity, and more often 
grovelling amidSfc mere trash in un bounded profusion/ Obstruc- 
tion is obstruction all the world over. It was not quite new at 
Westminster, but jt wa® new on this scale. Closure proposals 
sprang up like mushrooms. Liberal members with a historical 
bent rax privately to the Speaker with ancient precedents of 
dictatorial powers asserted, by his official ancestors, and they, 
exhorted him to revive them. ’ V/ 

Mr, Forster brought in his bill. Its scope may be described 
in a sentence. It practically enabled the viceroy to lock up 
anybody he pleased, and" to detain him as long as he pleased 
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while the Act remained in force. 1 The debase for leave to 
introduce the bill lasted several days, without any sign of 
coming to an end. Here is the Speaker’s adsoftut of his own 
memorable act in forcing a close :-i- # * 

Monday ^Jan. 31 — The House was boiling over with indignation at the 
apparent triumph of obstruction, and Mr. G. yielding to tne pressure of 
his friends, committed hin^self, unwisely as 1 thought, to a continuous 
sitting on this day in order to force the bill through its first stage. 

K On Tuesday, after a sitting of twenty-four hours, I sj.w plainly that 
this attempt to carry the bill by continuous sitting would fail, the Parnell 
party being strong in numbers, discipline, and organization, and with 
great gifts of speech. I reflected on the situation, and came to the con- 
clusion that it was my duty to extricate the House from the difficulty by 
closing the debate of my own authority, and so asserting the undoubted 
will of the House against a rebellious minority. I sent for Jfcr. G. on 
Tuesday (Feb 1.), about noon, and told him that I should be prepared to 
put the question in spite of obstruction # on the following conditions: — 
1. That the debate should be carried on until the following morning, my 
object in this delay being to mark distinctly to the outside world the 
extreme gravity of the situation, and the necessity of the step which I 
was about to take. 2. That lie should reconsider the regulation of busi- 
ness, either by giving more authority to the House, or by conferring 
authority on the Speaker. * 

He agreed to these conditions, and summoned a meeting of the cabinet, 
which assembled in my library at 4 p.m. on Tuesday while the H<#&se was 
sitting, and I was in the cliair. At that meeting the resolution as to 
business assumed the shape in which it finally appeared on the following 
Thursday, it having been previously considered at former meetings of the 
cabinet. I arranged with Playfair to take the chair on Tuesday night 
about midnight, engaging to resume it on Wednesday morning at nine. 
Accordingly at nine I took the chair, Biggar being in possession of the 
House. I rose, and he resumed his seat. I proceeded with my address 
as concerted with May, and when I had concluded I put the question. 
The scene was most dramatic ; but all passed off without disturbance, the 
Irish party on the second division retiring under protest. 

I had communicated, with Mr. G. *s approval, my intention to close the 
debate to Northcote, but to no one else, except May, from \yhom I 
received much assistance. Northcote was startled, but expressed no dis- 
approval of the course proposed. * 

So ended the memorable sitting of January 31. At noon, on 
February 2, the House assembled in much excitement. The 
question was put challenging the Speaker’s#conduct. ‘I 
answered/ he says, ‘ on the spur of the* moment that I had 
acted on my own responsibility, and fr<fln a sense of duty to 
the House. I never heard such loud and protracted cheering, 
none cheering more loudly than Gladstone.’ ‘The Spdbkers 
firmness in mind/ Mr. Gladstone repprted to the Queen, *his 
suavity in manner, his unwearied patience, his incomparable 
temper, under a thousand provocations, have rendered possible 
^ really important result.’ 

S IFor 4 plain and precise description of the Coerciorfatct of 1881, see Dicey’s Lav? of 
the CmstUution, pp. 243-fi -V ' ■■■ ' ' 7 , 
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After coercioii came a land bill, and here Mr. Gladstone once 
more displayed his unequalled mastery of legislative skill and 
power. He had to explain and be ready to explain again and 
again, what -he told Lord Selborne was ‘the m<jpst difficult 
measure he had ever known to come lender the detailed con- 
sideration of a cabinet/ It was no affair this time of speeches 
out of a railway carriage, or addressed to excited multitudes in* 
vast « halls. Thg,t might be, if you so pleased, ‘the empty 
verbosity of exuberant rhetoric ’ ; but nobody could say that 
of the contest over the complexities of Irish tenure, against the 
clever and indomitable Irish experts Who fought under the 
banner of Mr. Parnell. Northcote was not far wrong when he 
said th&t though the bill was carried by two to one, there was 
hardly a man in the House beyond the Irish ranks who cared a 
Straw about it. Another critic said that if the prime minister 
had asked the House to pass the Koran or the Nautical Almanac 
as a land bill, he would have met no difficulty. 

The history of the session was described as the carriage of a 
single measure by a single man. Few British members under-; 
Stood it* none mastered it. The whigs were disaffected about it, 
the radicals doubted it, the tories thought that property as 
a principle was ruined by it, the Irishmen, when the humour 
seized them, bade him send the bill to lino trunks. Mr. Glad- 
stone, as one observer truly says, 4 faced difficulties such as no 
other bill of this country has ever encountered, difficulties 
of politics and difficulties of law, difficulties of principle and 
difficulties of detail, difficulties of party and difficulties of 
personnel, difficulties of race and difficulties of class, and he has 
never once failed, or even seemed to fail, in his clear command 
of the questioif, in his dignity and authority of demeanour, in 
his impartiality in accepting amended suggestions, in his firm- 
ness in resisting destructive suggestions, in his clear perception 
of his aim, and his strong grasp of the fitting means. And yet 
it is hardly possible to appreciate adequately the embarrassments 
of the situation/ 

Enough has already been said of the legislation of 1870, and 
its establishment of the principle that Irish land is not the 
subject of an undivided ownership, but a partnership . 1 The act 
of 1870 failed becausg it had too many exceptions and limita- 
tions ; because in administration the compensation to the tenant 
for disturbance was inadequate ; an$ because it did not fix the 
cultivator in his holding. Things had now ripened. The 
Richmond Commission shortly before had pointed to a court 
for fixing rents ; that is, for settling the terms of the partner- 
ship. A commission nominated by Mr, Gladstone and presided 
over by Lord Bessboro^gh, had reported early in 1881 in favour 

' * See vol. ii. p. 216 
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not only of fair rents to be settled by a tribunal, but of fixity 
of tenure or the right of the tenant to remain |n Jiis holding if 
he paid his rent, and of free sale ; that is, his rigl^t to paijt with 
his interest. These 4 three F’s 5 were the substance of the legis- 
lation of 1^81. n 

Kents could not be paid, and landlords either would not 
or could not reduce them. In the deepest interests of social 
^rder, and in confirmation of the tenant’s equitable and 
customary ownership, the only course open to “"the imperial 
legislature was to erect machinery for fixing ftiir rents.# The 
alternative to what became matter of much objurgation as 
dual ownership, was a jingle ownership that ■was only a short 
name for allowing the landlord to deal as he liked with the 
equitable interest of the tenant. Without the machinery set 
up by Mr. Gladstone, there could £>e no security for the pro- 
tection of the cultivator’s interest. What is more, even in view 
of a wide and general e#c tension of the policy of buying out 
the landlord and turning the tenant into single owner, still 
a process of valuation for’ purposes of fair price would have 
been just as indispensable, as under the existing system was 
the tiresome and costly process of valuation for purposes of 
fair rent. It is true that if the policy of purchase had been 
adopted, this process would have been performed once $or all. 
But opinion was not nearly ready either in England or Ireland 
for general purchase. And as Mr. Gladstone had put it to 
Bright in 1870, to turn a little handful of occupiers into owners 
would not have touched the fringe of the case of the bulk of 
the Irish cultivators, then undergoing acute mischief and 
urgently crying for prompt relief. Mr. Bright’s idea of purchase, 
moreover, assumed that the buyer would come with at least a 
quarter of the price in his hand,— an assu mptior^not consistent 
with the practical possibilities of the case. 

The legislation of 1881 no doubt encountered angry criticism 
from the English conservative, and little more than frigid ap- 
proval from the Irish nationalist. It offended the fundamental 
principle of the landlords ; its administration and the^construc- 
tion or some of its leading provisions by the courts disappointed 
and irritated the tenant party. Nevertheless any attempt in 
later times to impair the authority of the Land Act of 1881 
brought the fact instantly to light, that the tenant knew it to 
be the fundamental charter of lus redemption ^rom worse than 
Egyptian bondage. In measuring this great agrarian law, not 
only by parliamentary forCb and legislative skill and power, but 
by the vast and abiding depth of its.social results, both direct 
and still more indirect, many will be disposed to give it the 
highest place among Mr. Gladstone’s achievements as lawmaker. 

Fault has sometimes been found with Mr. Gladstone for 
not introducing his bill in the sessiorf^of 1880. If this had 
been done, it is argued, Ireland would have been appeased, no 
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coercion wouldl have been necessary, and we should have been 
spared disastrora parliamentary exasperations and all the other 
mischiefs arid perils of the guarrel between England and Ire- 
land that followed. Criticism of this kind overlooks three 
facts, Neither Mr. Gladstone nor Forster nor the pew House 
of Commons was at all ready in 1880 to accept tH& Three Fs. 
Second, the Bessborough commission had not taken its evi- 
dence, and made its momentous report. Third, this argument 
^assumes motives in Mr. Parnefil, that probably do n6t at all 
covei* # the whole' ground of his policy. As it happened, I called 
on Mr. Gladstone one morning early in 1881, ‘You have heard/ 
I asked, 4 that the Bessborough commission are to report for the 
Three Fs ? ’ 1 1 have not heard/ he said, 4 it is incredible ! ' As 
iso often comes to pass in politics, it was only a step from the 
incredible to the indispensable. But in 1880 the indispensable 
was also the impossible. Itf was the cruel winter of 1880-1 that 
jmade much difference. < 

In point of endurance the session was one of the most re- 
markable on record. The House of Commons sat 154 days and 
tor 1400 hours ; some 240 of these hours were after midnight. 
Only three times since the Reform bill had the House sat for 
more days; 4 only once, in 1847, had the total number of hours 
been exceeded and that only by seven, and never before had 
the House sat so many hours after midnight. On the Coercion 
bill the House sat continuously once for 22 hours, and once for 
41. The debates on the Land bill took up 58 sittings: and the 
Coercion bill 22. No such length of discussion, Mr. Gladstone 
told the Queen, was recorded on any measure since the com- 
mittee on the first Reform Bill. The Reform bill of 1867 was 
the only measure since 1843 that took as many as 36 days of 
debate. The Irish Church bill took 21 days and the Lana bill 
of 1870 took 25. Of the 14,836 speeches delivered, 6315 were 
made by Irish members. The Speaker and chairman of com- 
mittees interposed on points of order nearly 2000 times during 
the session. Mr. Parnell, the Speaker notes, 4 with his minority 
of 24 dominates the House. When will the House take courage 
and reform its procedure? 1 After all, the suspension of habeas 
corpus is a thing that men may well think it worth while to 
fight about, a^id a revolution in a country's lapd-system might 
he expected to take up a good deal of time. 


It soon appeared that no miracle kad been wrought by either 
Coercion Act or Land Act Mr. Parnell drew up test cases for 
submission to the new land court. His advice to the army of 
tenants would depend, he said, on the fate of these cases. In 
September Mr. Forster visited Hawarden, and gave a bad : 
account of the real jpeaning of Mr. Parnell's plausible pro^ 
positions for sending test cases to the newly established land 
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commission, as well as of other ugly circumstances. ‘ It is quite 
clear as you said/ wrote Mr. Gladstone to Fofster in Ireland, 
‘that Parnell means to present cases which/' the .commission 
must refuse, and then to treat their refusal as* showing that 
they cannwt be trusted, and that the bill has failed/ he in- 
terpreted u> afterwards, there was no doubt that in one sense 
the Land Act tended to accelerate a crisis in Ireland, for it 
Jarought to a head the affairs of the party connected with the 
land Teague. It made it almost% necessity for that party either 
to advance or to recede. They chose the desperate course.* At 
the same date, he wrote in a letter to Lord Granville : — * 

With respect to Parne&lism, I should not propose to do more than a 
severe and strong denunciation of it by severing him altogether from the 
Irish people ana the mass of the Irish members, and by saying that 
home rule has for one of its aims local government — an excellent thing 
to which I would affix no limits except the supremacy of the imperial, 
parliament, and the right <sf all parts of the' country to claim whatever 
might be accorded to Ireland. This is only a repetition of what I have 
often said before, and I have nothing to add or enlarge. But I have 
the fear that when the occasion for action comes, which will not be in 
my time, many liberals may perhaps hang back and may cause further 
trouble. 0 

In view of what was to come four years later, on** of his 
letters to Forster is interesting (April 12, 1882), among other 
reasons as illustrating the depth to which the essence of 
political liberalism had now penetrated Mr. Gladstone’** 
mind : — 

1. About local government for Ireland, the ideas which more and more- 
establish themselves in my mind are such as these. 

(1.) Until we have seriously responsible bodies to deal with us in 
Ireland, every plan we frame comes to Irishmen, say what we may, as an 
English plan. As such it is probably condemned. At best it is a one- 
sided bargain, which binds us, not thejpi. 

(2.) If your excellent plans for obtaining local aid towards the execu- 
tion of the law break down, it will be on account of this miserable and 
almost total want of the sense of responsibility for the public good and 
public peace in Ireland ; and this responsibility we cannot create except 
through local self-government. 

(3. ) If we say we must postpone the question tilb the state of the 
country is more fit for it, I should answer that the feast danger is in 
going forward at once. It is liberty alone \\Jiieh fits men for liberty. 
This proposition, like every other in politics, has &s bounds ; but it is 
far safer than the counter dejetrine, wait till they are fit. ' 

(4.) In truth I should say (differing perhaps from many), that for the 
Ireland of to-day, the first question is t^e rectification of the relations 
between landlord and tenant, which happily is going on ; the next is to 
rejiev^ Great Britain from the enormous weight of the government of Ire- 
' land unaided by the people, and from the hopeless contradiction in which 

stand while we give a parliamentary representation, hardly effective * 
forany thing but mischief without the local institutions of self-govern- 
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meat which it presupposes, and ou which alone it can have a sound and 
healthy basis. 

We have, bgtdre us in administration, he wrote to Forster in 
September — 

a problem ,not less delicate and arduous than the problem iff legislation * 
with which we have lately had to deal in parliament. Or the leaders, 
the officials, the skeleton of the land league 1 have no hope whatever. 
The better the prospects of the Land Act with their adherents outside 
the circle of wine- pullers, and with tfie Irish people, the more bitter will 
be their hatred, apd the more sure they will be to go as lar as fear of the 
people ‘will allow them in keeping up the agitation, which they cannot 
afford to part with on account of their ulterior ends. All we can do is to 
turn more and more the masses of their followers, to line them down hy 
good laws and good government, and it is in this view that the question 
of judicious releases from prison, should improving st&tisties of crime 
encourage it, may become one o{ early importance. , 


It was in the autumn of 1881 that Mr. Gladstone visited 
bee Is, in payment of the debt of gratitude due for his triumphant 
return in the general election of the year before. This progress 
extended over four days, and almost surpassed in magnitude 
and fervour any of his experiences in other parts of the kingdom. 
We hdfce an interesting glimpse of the physical effort of such 
experiences in a couple of his letters written to Mr. Kitson, 
who with immense labour and spirit had organized this severe 
if glorious enterprise : — 

Hawarden Castle., Sept. 28, 1881.— I thank you for the very clear and 
careful account of the proposed proceedings at Leeds. It lacks as yet that 
rough statement of numbers at each meeting, which is requisite to enable 
me to understand what l shall have to do. This will be fixed by the 
scale of the meeting. 1 see no difficulty but one — a procession through 
the principal thoroughfares is one of the most exhausting processes I 
know as a preliminary to addressing a mass meeting. A mass meeting 
requires the physical powers to be in their best and freshest state, as far 
as anything can be fresh in a man near seventy-two ; and I have on one 
or more forifcer occasions felt them wofully contracted. In Midlothian I 
never had anything of the kind before a great physical effort in speaking ; 
And the lapse even of a couple of years is something. It would certainly 
ibe most dvsirabl^to have the mass meeting first, and then I have not 
* any lear at all oi the procession through whatever thoroughfares you 
think lit. 

Oct. 2* 1881, — I jthouhi he very sorry to put aside any of the oppor- 
tunities of vision at Leeds which the public^ may care to use ; but what I 
had b opted was that these might come after any speeches of considerable 
effort and not before them. T° understand what a physical drain, and 
whit a reaction from tension of the senses is caused by a ‘progress' 
before addressing a great audience, a person must probably have gone 
through it, and gone through it at my time of life. When I went to 
Midlothian, I begged that Jfeis might never happen ; and it was avoided 
throughout. Since that time 1 have myself been sensible for the first 
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ime of a diminished power of voice in the House of Commons, and others 
jso for the first time have remarked it. , 

Vast torchlight processions, addresses from t^e corporation, 
four score addresses from political bodies, a giant banquet in 
}he Cloth ^Jall Yard covered in for the purpose, on, one day ; 
)n another, more addresses, a public luncheon followed bv a 
nass meeting of over five-and -twenty thousand persons, then 
i long journey through dense throngs vociferous with an exulta- 
tion that knew no limits, a large dinner party, and at the end 
if all a night train. The only concessions trhat the veteran 
isked to weakness of the flesh, were that at the banquet he 
should not appear unti 1 the eating and drinking were over, and 
that at the mass meeting some preliminary speakers should 
intervene to give him time to take breath after his long and 
serious exercises of the morning. JVhen the time came his voice 
was heard like the note of a clear and deep-toned bell. So 
much had vital energy, viardly less rare than his mental power, 
to do with the varied exploits of this spacious career. 

The topics of his Leeds speeches I need not travel over. 
What attracted most attention and perhaps drew most applause 
was his warning to Mr. Parnell. ‘ lie desires/ said the minister, 

‘ to arrest the operation of the Land Act ; to stftnd as Moses 
stood between the living and the dead ; to stand then? not as 
Moses stood, to arrest, but to spread the plague/ The menace 
that followed became a catchword of the day : ‘ If it shall appear 
that there is still to be fought a final conflict in Ireland between 
law on the one side and sheer lawlessness upon the' other, if the 
law purged from defect and from any taint of injustice is still 
to be repelled and refused, and the first conditions of political 
society to remain unfulfilled, then I say, gentlemen, without 
hesitation, the resources of civilisation against its enemies are 
not yet exhausted.’ 1 

Nor was the pageant all excitement. The long speech, which 
by way of prolusion to the great mass meeting he addressed to 
t&e chamber of commerce, was devoted to the destruction of the 
economic sophisters who tried to persuade us that ‘the vampire 
of free-trade was insidiously sucking the life-blood of the 
country/ In large survey of broad social facts, exposition of 
diligently assorted figures, power of scientific analysis, sustained, 
chain of reasoning, he was never better. The consummate 
mastery of this argumentative perfoi*mance did not slay a 
heresy that has ninfc lives, but it drove the thing outfof sight 
in Yorkshire for some tiihe to come. 2 <- 


On Wednesday October 12, the cabinet met, and after five 
hours of deliberation decided that Mr. Parnell should be sent to 

I At the Cloth Hall banquet, Leets, Oct. 8, 1881. 
i. 3 Speech to the Leeds Chamber of Commerce, Oct. 8, 1881. *' 
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prison under #ie Coercion Act The Irish leader was arrested 
at his hotel th<| next morning, and carried off to Kilmainham, 
where he regained for some six months. The same day Miv 
Gladstone was presented with an address from the Common 
Council of London, and in his speech at the GuildhaUf gave them 
the hews : — 

Our determination has been that to the best of our power, our words 
should bo carried into acts [referring to what he had said at Leeds], an<f> 
even within these few moments I hSve been informed that towards the 
vindication of law and order, of the rights of property, of the freedom of 
the land, of the first elements of political life and civilisation, the first 
step has been taken in the arrest oi the man who unhappily from motives 
which I do not challenge, which I cannot examine and with which I 
have nothing to do, has made himself beyond all others prominent in the 
attempt* to destroy the authority of the law, and to substitute what ' 
would end in being nothing *«ore or less than anarchical oppression 
exercised upon the people of Ireland. 

The arrest of Mr. Parnell was no doubt a pretty considerable 
strain upon powers conferred by parliament to put down 
village ruffians ; but times were revolutionary, and though the 
Act of parliament was not a wise one, but altogether the 
reverse of wise, it was no wonder that having got the instru- 
ment, ^ministers thought they might as well use it. Still execu- 
tive violence did not seem to work, and Mr. Gladstone looked 
in a natural direction for help in the milder way of persuasion. 
He wrote (December 17th) to Cardinal Newman : — 

I will begin with defining strictly the limits of this appeal. I ask you 
to read the inclosed papers ; and to consider whether you will write any- 
thing to Rome upon them. I do not ask you to write, nor to tell me,’ 
whe tlier you write, nor to make any reply to this letter, beyond return- 
ing the inclosures in an envelope to me in Downing Street. I will state 
briefly the grounds of my request, thus limited. In 1844, when I was 
young as a cabinet minister, and the government of Sir R. Peel was 
troubled with the O’Connell manifestations, they made what 1 think was 
an appeal to Pope Gregory XVI. for his intervention to discourage 
agitation in Ireland. 1 should be very loath now to Render such a 
request at Rome. But now a different case arises. Some members of 
the Roman catholic priesthood in Ireland deliver certain sermons and 
otherwise express themselves in the way which my inclosures exhibit. I 
doubt whether if ; they were laymen we should not have settled their 
cases by putting them into gaol. I need not describe the sentiments ‘ 
uttered. Your eminenceurill feel them and judge them as strongly as I 
do. But now as toMfiie Supreme Pontiff. You ^yill hardly be surprised 
when I say that I regard him, if apprised of the facts, as responsible for 
the conduct of these priests. For I know perfectly well that he has the. 
means of silencing them ; and* that, if any one of them were in public to, 
dispute the decrees of the council of 1870 as plainly as he has denounced 
law and order, he would be silenced. 

Mr* Errington, who is at Rome, will I believe have seen these papers, 
and Will I hope have brought the facts as far as he is able to the know- 
ledge^of his holiness. But I do not knew how far he is able ; nor how he 
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may use his discretion. He is not our official servant, Ait an independent 
Roman catholic gentleman and a volunteer. I 

My wish is as regards Ireland, in this hour of her peril and her hope, 
to leave nothing undone by which to give heart and strength to tflie hope 
and to abate the peril. But my wish as regards the Pope is that he 
should haveVhe means of bringing those for whom he is responsible to 
fulfil the elementary duties of citizenship. I say of citizenship ; of 
Christianity, of priesthood, it is not for me to speak. 

• The cardinal replied that h^ would gladly fin£ himself able 
to be of service, however slight it might be, in % political crisis, 
which must be felt as of grave anxiety by all who understand 
the blessing of national unity and peace. He thought Mr. 
Gladstone overrated tlfe pope’s power in political and social 
matters. Absolute in questions of theology, it was not so in 
political matters. If the contest in Ireland were Whether 
‘ rebellion/ or whether ‘robbery ' Was a sin, we might expect 
him to anathematize its denial. But his action in concrete 
matters, as whether a political party is censurable or not, was 
not direct, and only in the long run effective. Local power 
and influence was often a match for Roman right. The pope's 
right keeps things together, it checks extravagances, ^and at 
length prevails, but not without a fight. Its f*xerc£se is a 
matter of great prudence, and depends upon times and circum- 
stances. As for the intemperate dangerous words of priests 
and curates, surely such persons belonged to their respective 
bishops, and scarcely required the introduction of the Supreme 
Authority. 

VIII 

We have now arrived at April 1 882 . The reports brought to 
the cabinet by Mr. Forster were of the gloomiest. The Land 
Act had brought no improvement. In the south-west and many 
of the midland counties lawlessness and intimidation were 
worse than ever. Returns of agrarian crime were presented 
in every shape, and comparisons framed by weeks, by months, 
by quarters ; do what the statisticians would, and in sf>ite of 
fluctuations, murders and other serious outrages had ■Increased. 
TIi© policy of arbitrary arrest had completely failed, and the 
officials and crown lawyers at tlie Castle were at their wits' 
end. 

While the cabinet was face to face with this ugly prospect, 
Mr. Gladstone received a communicatidli volunteered by an 
Irish member, as to Mie new attitude of Mr. Parnell and the 
possibility of turning it good account. Mr. Gladstone sent 
'this letter on to Forster, replying meanwhile ‘in the sense of 
not shutting the door.' When the* thing came before the 
cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain — who had previously told Mr. Glad- 
stone that he thought the time opportune for something like a 
reconciliation "with the Irish party— with characteristic courage 
took his life in his hands, as he put it, and set to work to ascer- 
V0L. ni y ! • e 
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tain through tie emissary what use 'for the public good could 
be made of Ml Parnell’s changed frame of mind. On April 
25th, the cabinet heard what Mr. Chamberlain had to tell them, 
and ilf came to this, that Mr. Parnell was desirous to use his 
influence.on behalf of peace, but his influence for good depended 
on the settlement of the question, of arrears. Ministers decided 
that they could enter into no agreement and would give no 
pledge. They would act on their own responsibility in the 
light of the knowledge they had gained of Mr. Parnell’s views? 
Mr. r Q lad stone' was always impatient of any reference to 
‘reciprocal assurances ’ or ‘tacit understanding’ in respect of 
the dealings with the prisoner in Kilmaijiham. Still the nature 
of the proceedings was plain enough. The object of the com- 
, municqjbions to which the government were invited’ by Mr. 
Parnell through his emissary, was, supposing him to be anxious 
to do what he could for law*and order, to find out what action 
on the part of the government would f enable him to adopt this 
line. 

Events then moved rapidly. Humours that something was 
going on got abroad, and questions began to be put in 
parliament. A stout tory gave notice of a motion aiming at 
the release of the suspects. As Mr. Gladstone informed the 
Queen* there was no doubt that the general opinion of the 
public was moving in a direction adverse to arbitrary im- 
prisonment, though the question was a nice one for considera- 
tion whether the recent surrender by the no-rent party of 
its extreme and most subversive contentions, amounted to 
anything like a guarantee for their future conduct in respect 
of peace and order. The rising excitement was swelled by the 
retirement of Lord Cowper from the viceroyalty, and the 
appointment as his successor of Lord Spencer, who had filled 
that post in Mr. Gladstone’s first government. On May 2nd, 
Mr. Gladstone read a memorandum to the cabinet to which 
they agreed : — 1 

The cabinet are of opinion that the time, has now arrived when with 
a view to the interests of law and order in Ireland, the three members 
of parliament who have been imprisoned on suspicion since last October, 
should be immediately released ; and that the list of suspects should be 
examined with a view to the release of all persons not believed to be 
associated with crimes. They propose at once to announce to parliament : 
their intention to propc'.e, as soon as necessary business will permit, a 
bill to strengthen Wie ordinary law in Ireland for the security of life and : 
property i while reserving their discretion witn regard to tne life and 
Property Protection Act [of 1881], which however they do not at present 
think it will be possible to .renew, if a favourable state of affairs shall 
prevail in Ireland. 

From this proceeding Mr. Forster dissented, and he resigned 
his office. His point s^ms to have been that no suspect should - 
be released until the new Coercion Act had been fashioned, 
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whereas the rest of the cabinet held that the|e was no excuse 
for the continued detention under arbitrary warrant of men 
as to whom the ground for the ‘ reasonable suspicion ’ required 
by the law had now disappeared. He probably felt that the 
appointment of a viceroy of cabinet rank and with ^successful 
Irish experience was in fact his own supersession. ‘I have 
received your letter/ Mr. Gladstone wrote to him (May 2), 

‘ with much grief, but on this it would be selfish to expatiate. 

I have no choice ; followed or not followed jt must go on. 
There are portions of the subject which touch#you personally, 
and which seem to me to deserve much attention. But I have 
such an interest in the main issue, that 1 could not be deemed 
impartial ; so I had better not enter on them. One thing, 
however, I wish to say. You wish to minimise in any # further 
statement the cause of your retreat. In ray opinion — and I 
speak from experience — viewing tlib nature of that cause, you 
will find this hardly possible. For a justification you, I fear, 
will have to found upon the doctrine of “a new departure.” 
We must protest against it, and deny it with heart and soul/ 
The way in which Mr. Gladstone chose to put things was 
stated in a letter to the Queen (May 3): — ‘In his judgment 
there had been two, and only two, vital powers of commanding 
efficacy in Ireland, the Land Act, and the land league# they 
had been locked in a combat of life and death ; and the cardinal 
question was which of the two would win. From the serious 
effort to amend the Land Act by the Arrears bill of the 
nationalists, 1 frtun the speeches made in support of it, and 
from information voluntarily tendered to the government as 
to the views of the leaders of the league, the cabinet believed 
that those who governed the land league were now conscious 
of having been defeated by the Land Act on the main question, 
that of paying rent/ * 

For the office of Irish secretary Mr. Gladstone selected Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, who was th6 husband of a niece of Mrs. 
Gladstone’s, and one of the most devoted of his friends and » 
adherents. The special reason for the choice of this capable 
and high-minded man, was that Lord Frederick had framed a 
plan of finance at the treasury for a new scheme of land 
purchase. The two freshly appointed Irish ministers at once 
crossed over to a country seething in disorder. The afternoon 
of the fatal sixth of May was passed bf the new viceroy and 
Lord Frederick in ^hat grim apartment iif Dublin Castle, 
where successive secretaries spend unshining hour$ in saying 
No to impossible demands, and hunting for plausible answei*s 
to insoluble riddles. Never did so dreadful a shadow overhang 
it as on that day. The task on which the two ministers were 
engaged was the consideration of the new provisions for coping 
with disorder, which had been prepared in London. The 

; i Introduced by Mr. Bedmond, 
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under-secretam Mr. Burke, and one of the lasers, were 
present Lora l?pencer rode out to the park about five o’clock, * 
and Lord Frederick followed him an hour later. He was 
overtaken by'ihe ipider-secretary walking homewards, and as 
the two strolled on together, they were both brutally murdered , 
xh, front of the vice -regal residence. The assassins did not 
know who Lord Frederick was. Well has it been said that 
Ireland seems the sport of a destiny that is aimless. 1 

The official world of London was on that Saturday night in' 
the fall round c/ its pleasures. The Gladstones were dining at 
’ the Austrian embassy. So too, was Sir William Harcourt, and to 
him as home secretary the black tidings, were sent from Dublin 
; late in the evening. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone had already left, * 
l she for a party at the admiralty, he walking home to Downing 
; Street. J At the admiralty they told her of bad news from ' 
j Ireland and hurried her aw,#. Mr. Gladstone arrived at home 
| a few minutes after her. Wnen his secretary in the hall told 
■ him of the horrible thing that had been done, it was as if he < 
| had been felled to the ground. Then they hastened to bear 
what solace they could, to the anguish-stricken home where 
f solace \^ould be so sorely needed. 

i The effect of this blind and hideous crime was at once to 
| arrest spirit and the policy of conciliation. While the Irish 
* leader^ were locked up, a secret murder club had taken matters 
in hand in their own way, and ripened plots within a stone’s 
throw of the Castle. No worse blow could have been struck 
at Mr. Parnell’s policy. It has been said that the nineteenth 
century had seen the course of its history twenty-five times 
diverted by actual or attempted crime. In that sinister list 
: the murders in the Phoenix Park have a tragic place. 

The voice of party was for the moment hushed. Sir Stafford 
Northcote wrote a letter of admirable feeling, saying that if ' 
there was any way in which Mr. Gladstone thought they could 
serve the government, he wohld of course let them know. The 
v Prince"of Wales wrote of his own horror and indignation at the 
crime, and of his sympathy with Mr. Gladstone in the loss of , 
one who was not only a colleague of many merits, but a near 
connection and devoted friend. With one or two scandalous 
exceptions, the tone of the English press was sober, sensible, 
and self-possessed. ‘If a nation,’ said a leading journal in 
Paris, ‘ should be judged by the way in which it "acts on grave 
occasions, the spectacle offered by England is calculated to (■■ 
. produce a ljigh opinion of the political character and spirit of y 
i^the British people.’ Things of the baser sort were not quite '? 
absent, but they did not matter. An appeal confronted theY 

i It had teen Mr. Burke’s practice to drive from the Castle to the Park gate, then 
to descend and walk home, followed by two detectives. On this occasion he found : 
at the gate that the chief secretary had passed, and drove forward to overtake htm. 

' The detectives did not follow him as usual. If they had followed, he would- hav$ 
teen (saved. . ,,, ■ ,v . 
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electors of the North-West Riding as they weift to the poll at 
a bye-election a few days later, to* Vote for — , and avenge f 
the death of Lord Frederick Cavendish ! ’ They«refepon4ed by 

placing ’s opponent at the head of the poll by a majority 

of two thousand. • 

! The scene in the House had all the air of tragedy, and. 
Mr. Gladstone summoned courage enough to do his part with 
impressive composure. A colleague was doing some business 
with him in his room before tne solemnity b^gftai. Wh m it 
was 1 over, they resumed it, Mr. Gladstone making no word of 
reference to the sombre interlude, before or after. ‘Went 
reluctantly to the Hoitse/ he says in his diary, ‘and by the 
help of God forced out what was needful on the question of the 
adjournment.’ His words were not many, when after com- 
memorating the marked qualities ctf Mr, Burke, he went on in 
Laboured tones and slow speech and hardly repressed emotion : — 

The hand of the assassin lias come nearer home ; and though I feel it 
difficult to say a word, yet I must say that one of the very noblest 
hearts in England has ceased to beat, and^lias ceased at the very 
moment when it was just devoted to the service of Ireland, full of love 
for that -country, full of hope for her future, full of capacity to render 
her service. * 

Writing to Lady Frederick on a later day, he mentions a 
public reference to some pathetic words of hers (May 19) : — 

Sexton just now returned to the subject, with much approval from 
the House. You will find it near the middle of a long speech. Nothing 
could be better either in feeling or in grace (the man is little short of a 
master), and I think it will warm your heart. You have made a mark 
deeper than any wound. 

To Lord Ripon in India, he wrote (June 1) « 

The black act brought indeed a great personal grief to my wife and 
me ; hut we are hound to merge our owi? sorrow in the larger and deeper 
affliction of the widow and the father, in the sense of the public doss of 
a life so valuable to the nation, and in the consideration qf the great 
and varied effects it may have on immediate and vital interests. Since 
the death of this dearly loved son, we have heard much good of the 
Duke, whom indeed we saw at Chatsworth after the funeral, and we 
have seen much of Lady Frederick, who has been good even beyond 
what We could have hoped. I have no doubt you have heard in 
India the echo of words spoken by Spencer from a letter of hers, in 
which she said she coulfl give up even him if his fleath were to work 
good to his fellow-men, whicht indeed was the whole object of his life. 
These Words have had a tender effect, as remarkable as the horror 
Excited by the slaughter. Spencer wrote to me that a priest in Connemara 
read, them from the altar ; when the whole congregation spontaneously 
fell down upon their knees. In England, the national attitude lias, 
been, admirable. The general strain of language has been, ‘ Do not let 
this terrible and flagitious crime deter you trom persevering with the 
wqik of justice,* . , , --f- ‘ 
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Well did Dim Church say that no Roman or Florentine 
lady ever uttcrvd a more heroic thing than was said by this 
English lady «when on first seeing Mr. Gladstone that terrible 
midnight she said, ‘You did right to send him to Ireland/ 1 
‘The lose of F. Cavendish/ Mr. Gladstone wrote fcO his eldest 
son, ‘ will ever be to us all as an unhealed wound/ 

Ou the day after the murders Mr. Gladstone received a note 
through the same channel b^ which Mr. Chamberlain ha# 1 
carried on hia communications : — ‘I am authorised by Mr. 
Parnell to state that if Mr. Gladstone considers it necessary for 
the maintenance of his [Mr. G/s] position and for carrying out 
his views, that Mr. Parnell should resign his seat, Mr. Parnell, 
is prepared to do so immediately/ To this Mr. Gladstone 
replied? (May 7) 

My duty does not permit ink for a moment to entertain Mr. Parnell’s' 
proposal, just conveyed to me by you, that }m should if I think it needful 
resign his seat ; hut I am deeply sensible of the honourable motives by 
which it has been prompted. 

‘My opinion is/ saift Mr. Gladstone to Lord Granville, ‘ that 
if Parnell goes, no restraining influence will remain ; the scale 
of outrages ‘will be again enlarged ; and no repressive bill can 
avail Vo put it down/ Those of the cabinet who had the best 
chance of knowing, were convinced that Mr. Parnell was 
‘sincerely anxious for the pacification of Ireland/ 

The reaction produced by the murders in the Park made 
perseverance in a milder policy impossible in face of English 
opinion, and parliament eagerly passed the Coercion Act of 
1882. I once asked an Irishman of consummate experience 
and equitable mind, with no leanings that I know of to 

f olitical nationalism, whether the task of any later ruler of 
reland was comparable to Lord Spencer’s. ‘Assuredly not/ 
he replied ; ‘in 1882 Ireland seemed to be literally a society 
on the eve of dissolution. The Invineibles still roved with 
knives about the streets of Dublin. Discontent had been 
stirred id the ranks of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and a 
dangerous mutiny broke out in the metropolitan force. Over 
half of the country the demoralisation of every class, the" 
terror, the fierce hatred, the universal distrust, had grown to 
an incredible pitch. The moral cowardice of what ought 
to have been the governing class was astounding. The land- 
lords would hold meetings and agree ^not to go beyond as- 
certain abatement, and then they would go individually and 
privately offer to the tenant a greater abatement. Even the 
agents of the law and the courts were shaken in their duty/!, 
The power of random arrest and detention under the Coercion 
Act of 1881 had not improved the mwal of magistrates and 
police. The sheriff' would let the word get out that he was ; 

J Life Dean Ckurch t p. 299. / 
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coming to make a seizure, and profess surprise Jbhat the cattle 
had vanished. The whole country-side turned put in thousands 
in half the counties in Ireland to attend flamin greetings, and 
if a man did not attend, angry neighbours trooped up to* know 
the reason^vhy. The clergy hardly stirred a linger tq restrain 
the wildness of the storm ; some did their best to raise it. All 
that was what Lord Spencer had to deal with; the very 
foundations of the social fabric rocking/ 

The new viceroy attacked the formidable tapk before him 
with resolution, minute assiduity, and an ineiniaustible store 
of that steady-eyed patience which is the sovereign requisite 
of any man who, whether with coercion or without, takes in. 
hand the government of Ireland. He was seconded with high 
ability and courage' by Mr. Trevelyan, the new Irish secretary, 
whose fortitude was subjected to a far severer trial than has 
ever fallen to the lot of any Irish secretary before or since. 
The coercion that Lord Spencer had to administer was at 
least law. The coercion with which parliament entrusted 
Mr. Forster the year before was the negation of the spirit of 
law, and the substitution for it of naked and arbitrary control 
over the liberty of the subject by executive power — a* system 
as unconstitutional in theory as it was infatuated hi policy and 
calamitous in result. Even before the end of the parliament, 
Mr. Bright frankly told the House of Commons of this Coercion 
Act : — ‘ I think that the legislation of 1 881 was unfortunately 
a great mistake, though I was myself a member of the 
government concerned in it/ 



CHAPTER V 

EGYPT 

( 1 $ 8 1 - 1882 ) 

I find many very ready to say what I ought to hrve done when a battle is over , 
but 1 wish some of these persons would come and tell me what to do before the 
battiB. — ‘ W ELLINGTON 
i t 

In 1877 Mr. Gladstone penned words to which later events gave 
an only too striking verification. ‘Territorial questions/ he 
said, ‘are not to be disposed of by arbitrary limits , we cannot 
enjoy toe luxury of taking Egyptian soil by pinches. We may 
seize an Aden and a Penm, where is no already formed com- 
munity of inhabitants, and circumscribe a tract at will. But 
our first site in Egypt, be it by larceny or be it by emption, 
will be the almost certain egg of a North African empire, that 
will grow and grow until another Victoria and another Albert, 
titles of the lake-sources of the White Nile, come within our 
borders ; and till we finally join hands across the equator with 
Natal and Capetown, to say nothing of the Transvaal and the 
Orange liiver on the south, or of Abyssinia or Zanzibar to be 
swallowed by way of viaticum on our journey/ 1 It was one of 
the ironies in which every active statesman’s life abounds, that 
the author of that forecast should have been fated to take his 
country over its first marches towards this uncoveted destina- 
tion. 

I 

For many months after Mr. Gladstone formed his second 
ministry, there was reason to suppose that the Egyptian 
branch of the eastern question, which fo** ever casts its per- 
plexing shadow over Europe, was likbly to give trouble. The 
new Khedive held a regularly defined position, alike towards 
his titular sovereign at Constantinople, towards reforming 
ministers at Cairo, towards the creditors of his state, and 
towards the two strong European Powers that for different 
reasons had the supervision of Egyptian affairsdn charge The 

1 Nineteenth Century, August, 1877 ; Gleanings, iv, j>. 867. lf 

, M 
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oppression common to oriental govemmentsJseemed to be 
yielding before western standards. The load m interest on a 
profligate debt was heavy, but it was not unskilfully adjusted. 
The rate of village usury was falling, and the value of land was 
rising. Unluckily the Khedive and his ministers neglected the 
grievances of the army, and in January 1881 its leaders broke 
out in revolt. The Khedive, without an armed force on whose 
fidelity he could rely, gave way to the mutineers, and a situation 
fras created, famihar enough in all oriental states^and not unlike 
that in our own country between Charles I., crin later flays 
the parliament, and the roundhead troopers: anger and revenge 
in tne breast of the affronted civil ruler, distrust and dread of 
punishment in the mind of the soldiery. During the autumn 
(1881) the crisis grew more alarming. The Khedive f bowed 
neither energy nor tact ; he neither calmed the terror of the 
mutineers nor crushed Ihem. Insubordination in the army 
began to affect the civil population, and a national party came 
into open existence in the chamber of notables. The 
soldiers found a head in Arabi, a native Egyptian, sprung of 
fellah origin. Want either of stern resolution or of politic 
vision in the Khedive and his minister, had transferred the 
reality of power to the insurgents. The Sultan of Turkey here 
saw his chance ; he made a series of diplomatic endeavours to 
re-establish a shattered sovereignty over his nominal feudatory 
on the Nile. This pretension, and the spreading tide of dis- 
order, brought England and France actively upon the scene. We 
can see now, what expert observers on the spot saw then, that 
tho two Powers mistook the nature of the Arabist movement. 
They perceived in it no more than a military rising. It was in 
truth national as well as military ; it was anti-European, and 
above all, it was in its objects anti-Turk. 

In 1879 the two governments had insisted on imposing over 
Egypt two controllers, with limited functions but irremovable. 
This, as Mr. Gladstone argued later* was to bring foreign inter- 
vention into the heart of the country, and to establiSi ih the 
strictest sense a political control. 1 As a matter of* fact, not 
then well known, in September 1879 Lord Salisbury had come 
to a definite understanding with the French ambassador in 
London, that the two governments would not tolerate the 
establishment in Egypt of political influence by any competing* 
European Power ; and what was more important, that they 
were prepared to take action to any extent that might be 
found necessary to give effect to their views in this respect 
The notable acquisition by Lord Beaconsfield of an interest in 
the Suez Canal, always regarded by Mr. Gladstone as a politic- 
ally ill-advised and hazardous transaction, had tied the English 
knot in Egypt still tighter. 

The policy of the Gladstone cabinet *vas defined in general 

1 July 27, 1882. 
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woMs in a deloatch from the foreign minister to the British 
agent at Cairo) Lord Granville (November 1881) disclaimed 
any s^lf -aggrandising designs on the part of either England or 
France. He proclaimed the desire of the cabinet to uphold in 
Egypt the administrative independence secured tether by the 
decrees of the sovereign power on the Bosphorus. Finally he 
set forth that the only circumstances likely to force the govern- 
ment of the Queen to depart from this course of conduct, woul^ 
be the occurflgnce in Egypt of I state of anarchy. 1 

Justly aversb to a joint occupation of Egypt by England and 
France, as the most perilous of all possible courses, the London 
cabinet looked to the Sultan as the bes t instrument for restor- 
ing order. Here they were confronted by two insurmountable 
obstacles : first, the steadfast hostility of France to any form of 
Turkish intervention, and §econd, that strong current of anti- 
pathy to the Sultan which had been set flowing over British 
opinion in the days of Midlothian. 2 * t 

In December (1881) the puissant genius of Gambetta acquired 
supremacy for a seasqn, and he without delay pressed upon the 
British cabinet the necessity of preparing for joint and im- 
mediate action. Gambetta prevailed. The Turk was ruled 
out, and tlfe two Powers of the west determined on action of 
their^Own. The particular mode of common action, however, 
in case action should become necessary, was left entirely open. 

Meanwhile the British cabinet was induced to agree to 
Gambetta s proposal to send instructions to Cairo, assuring 
the Khedive that England and France were closely associated 
in the resolve to guard by their united efforts against all causes 
of complaint, internal or external, which might menace the 
existing order of things in Egypt. This was a memorable' 
starting-pointjn what proved an amazing journey. This Joint 
Note (January 6 , 1881) was the first link in a chain of pro- 
ceedings that brought each of the two governments who were 
its authors, into the very position that they were most 
strenuously bent on averting ; France eventually ousted her- 
self fronPEgypt, and England was eventually landed in plenary 
and permanent occupation. So extraordinary a result only 
shows how impenetrable were the windings of the labyrinth. 
The foremost statesmen of England and France were in their 
conning towers, and England at any rate employed some of 
the ablest of ljer agents. Yet each was driven out of an 
appointed course to an unforeseen and jfn unwelcome termina- 
tion. Circumstances like these mi§ht teach moderation both 


i Granville and Malet, November 4, 1881. V 

* Before Midlothian, however, Mr. Gladstone had in 1877 drawn an important | 
distinction : 4 If 1 find the Turk incapable of establishing a good, just, and well- 
proportioned government over civilised and Christian races, it does not follow that he 

is under a similar incapacity wjien his task shall only be to hold empire over popula- * 

tions wholly or principally Orientals and Mahomedans. On this head I do not know that 
any verdict of guilty has yet been found by a conipotenttri banal.’ — Gleanings, !^ 
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to the French partisans who curse the vacillations of M*' de 
Freycinet, and to the English partisans who, "while rejoicing 
in the ultimate result, curse the vacillations of fche cabinet of 
Mr. Gladstone, in wisely striving to unravel a knot instead 
of at all rife cut ting it. 

ii 

The present writer described the effect of the Joint Note 
In the following words written© at the time : 1 yVt Cairo the 
Note fell like a bombshell. Nobody there had^expected *any 
such declaration, and nobody was aware of any reason why it 
should have been launched. What was felt was that so serious 
a step on such delicate ground could not have been adopted 
without deliberate calculation, nor without some grave inten- 
tion. The Note w T as, therefore, taken to mean that the" Sultan 
was to be thrust still further in •the background ; that the 
Khedive was to become -more plainly the puppet of England 
and France ; and that Egypt would sooner or later in some 
si i ape or other be made to share the fate of Tunis. The general 
eflect was, therefore, mischievous in the* highest degree. The 
Khedive was encouraged in his opposition to the sentiments 
of his Chamber. The military, national, or popular party was 
alarmed. The Hultan was irritated. The other Eu§ppean 
Powers were made uneasy. Every element of disturbance was 
roused into activity. ’ 

It is true that even if no Joint Note had ever been despatched, 
the prospects of order were unpromising. The most carefuj 
analysis of the various elements of society in Egypt by those 
best acquainted at first hand with all those elements, whether 
’ internal or external, whether Egyptian or European, and with 
all the roots of antagonism thriving among them, exhibited no 
promise of stability. If Egypt had been a si A pie case of an 
oriental government in revolutionary commotion, the ferment 
might have been left to work itself out. Unfortunately Egypt, 
in spite of the maps, lies in Europe. So far from being a 
simple case, it was indescribably entangled, and even the 
desperate questions that rise in our minds at the mention of 
the Balkan peninsula, of Armenia, of Constantinople, offer no 
such complex of difficulties as the Egyptian riddle in 1881-2. 
The law of liquidation 2 — whatever else we may* think of it— 
at least made the policy of Egypt for ttoe Egyptians unwork- 
able. Yet the British cabinet were not wron£ in thinking that 
this was no reason for sliding into the competing policy of 
Egypt for the English and the French, which would have been 
more unworkable still. • 

England strove manfully to hold the ground that she had 
taken in November. Lord Granville told the British ambas- 
sador in Paris that his government disliked intervention either 

1 Fortnightly Review , July 1882. 

; * , , ‘^Defining the claims of the European bondholder on revenue. 
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by-themsel vesior anybody else as much as ever ; that they 
looked upon, ttfa experiment of the Chamber with favourable 
eyes that they wished to keep the connection of the Porte 
with Egypt so far as it was compatible with Egyptian liberties ; 
and that the object of the Joint Note was to strengthen the 
existing government of Egypt Gambetta, on the other hand, 
was convinced that all explanations of this sort would only 
Serve further to indate the enemies of France and England in 
the r EgyptianuJommunity, and would encourage their designs 
upon the law of liquidation. Lord Granville was honourably 
and consistently anxious to confine himself within the letter 
pf international right, while Gambetta^was equally anxious to 
intervene in Egyptian administration, within right or without 
it, and to force forward that Anglo-French occupation in which 
Lord Granville so justly saw nothing but danger and mischief. 
Once more Lord Granville, at the end of the month which had 
opened with the Joint Note, in a despatch to the ambassador at 
Paris (January 30), defined the position of the British cabinet. 
What measures should be taken to meet Egyptian disorders ? 
Ifhe Queen’s government had ‘ a strong objection to the occupa- 
tion of -Egypt by themselves.’ Egypt and Turkey would oppose ; 
it would arouse the jealousy of other Powers, who would, as 
there *.vas even already goocl reason to believe, make counter 
demonstrations; and, finally, such an occupation would be as 
distasteful to the French nation as the sole occupation of Egypt 
by the French would be to ourselves. Joint occupation by 
England and France, in short, might lessen some difficulties, 
but it would seriously aggravate others. Turkish occupation 
, would be a great evil, but it would not entail political dangers 
as great as those attending the other two courses. As for the 
French objections to the farther admission of the other Euro- 
pean Powers to intervene in Egyptian affairs, the cabinet agreed 
f that England and France had an exceptional position in Egypt, 
but might it not be desirable to enter into some communication 
with the other Powers, as to the best way of dealing with a 
state of tfhings that appeared likely to interfere both with 
the Sultan’s firmans and with Egypt’s international engage- 
ments ? 

At this critical moment Gambetta fell from power. The. 
mark that he had set upon western policy in Egypt remained. 
Good observers ( on tne spot, trained in the great school of 
.India, thought that even if there was ncTmore than a chance 
of working with the national party, the chance was well worth 
v trying/ As the case was put at the time, * It is impossible to 
Conceive a situation that more , imperatively called for caution, 
circumspection, and deference to the knowledge of observers 
on the scene, or one that was actually handled with greater 
rashness and hurry. Gambetta had made up his mind that the 
military movement was leading to the abyss, and that fqaust 
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be peremptorily arrested. It may be that he wa& right in 
supposing that the army, which had first fourra its power in 
the time of Ismail, would go from bad to worse. But every* ' 
thing turned upon the possibility of pulling up the #.rmy, 
without arousing other elements more dangerous still. M. 
Gambetta’s vim patient policy was worked out in his own head 
without reference to the condition^ on the scene, and the result 
was what might have been expected/ 1 

ill 

The dual control, the system of carrying oh the Egyptian 
government under the advice of an English and a French 
•agent, came to an end/ The rude administration in the pro- 
vinces fell to pieces. The Khedive was helplessly involved in 
struggle after struggle with the military insurgents.*- The 
army became as undisputed masters of the government, as 
! the Cromwellian army at some moments in our civil war. 
Meanwhile the British government, true to Mr. Gladstone’s 
constant principle, endeavoured to turn the question from 
being purely Anglo-French, into an international question. 
The Powers were not unfavourable, but nothing came of it. 
Both from Paris and from London somewhat 0 bewildered 
suggestions proceeded by way of evading the central enigma, 
whether the intervention should be Turkish or Anglo-French. 
It was decided at any rate to send powerful Anglo-French 
, } fleets to Alexandria, and Mr. Gladstone only regretted that 
the other Powers (including Turkey) had not been invited to 
have their flags represented. To this the French objected, 
with the evil result that the other Powers were displeased, and 
/, the good effect that the appearance of the Sultan in the field 
might have had upon the revolutionary parties in Egypt was 
lost. On May 21, 1882, M. de Freycinet went so far as to say 
that, though he was still opposed to Turkish intervention, he 
would not regard as intervention a case in which Turkish 
forces were summoned by England and France to operate 
under Anglo-French control, upon conditions specif^d by the 
v two Powers. If it became advisable to land troops, recourse 
should be had on these terms to Turkish troops and them only. 
Lord Granville acceded. He proposed (May 24) to address 
the Powers, to procure international sanction for the possible 
despatch of Turkish troops to Egypt. Freycinet insisted 
that bo such step was necessary. At the same time (June 1), 

* the minister told the Chamber that there were various courses 
, : ;tQ which they might be led, but he excluded one, and this was 
*'» French military intervention. That declaration narrowed 

the case to a choice between English intervention, or Turkish, 
or Anglo - Turkish, all of them known to be profoundly un- 

* palatable to French sentiment. Such was the end of Lord 

, i Fortnightly Beview, July 1682. * 
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Granville's prudent and loyal endeavour to move in step 
with France. ¥• 

The next proposal from M. de Freycinet was a European 
conference, as Prince Bismarck presumed, to cover the admis- 
sibility of Turkish intervention. A conference was too much 
in accord with the ideas of the British cabinetf not to be 
welcomed by them. The Ttirk, however, who now might have 
had the game in his own hands, after a curious exhibition of 
duplicity and folly, declined to join, and the conference at firSo 
met withoutS^im (June 23 ). Then, pursuing tactics well known 
at all times at Constantinople, the Sultan made one of his 
attempts to divide the Powers, by sending a telegram to 
London (June 25 ), conferring upon England rights of exclusive 
control in the adniinistration of Egypt. This Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Granville declined without even consulting the 
cabinet, as too violent an infraction, I suppose, of the cardinal „ 
principle of European concert. The Queen, anxious for an . 
undivided English control at any pfice, complained that the 
question was settled without reference to the cabinet, and 
here the Queen was clearly not wrong, on doctrines of cabinet 
authority and cabinet responsibility that were usually held 
bymobodyjnore strongly than by the prime minister himself. 

Mr. Gladstone and his cabinet fought as hard as they could, 
and ffer good reasons, against single-handed intervention by Great 
Britain. When they saw that order could not be re-established 
without the exercise of force from without, they insisted that 
this force should be applied by the Sultan as sovereign of 
Egypt. They proposed this solution to the conference, and 
Lorn Duffer in urged it upon the Sultan. With curious infatua- 
tion (repeated a few years later) the Sultan stood aside. When 
it became necessary to make immediate provision for the safety 
of the Suez Chnal, England proposed to undertake this duty 
conjointly with France, and solicited the co-operation of any 
other Power. Italy was specially invited to join. Then when 
the progress of the rebellion had broken the Khedive’s authority 
and brought Egypt to anarchy, England invited France ana 
Italy to act with her in putting the rebellion down. France 
and Italy declined. England still urged the Porte to send 
troops, insisting only on such conditions as were indispensable 
to secure united action. The Porte again held back, and before 
it carried out an agreement to sign a military convention, events 
had moved too fast . 1 Thus, by the Sul tap’s perversities and the ' 
fluctuations of purpose and temper in France, single-handed 
intervention was inexorably forced upon the one Power that 
had most consistently striven to avoid it. Bismarck, it is true, 
judged that Arabi was now a power to be reckoned with ; the 
Austrian representatives used language of like purport ; and 
.Freycinet also inclined to coming to terms with Arabi The , 
, ; ‘ 1 Lord Granville to Lord pufferin. Oct 5, 1882, ‘ . ; ’ v ; v • A ! 
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British cabinet had persuaded themselves that/the overthrow 
of the military party was an indispensable p^cedent to any 
return of decently stable order. 

The situation in Egypt can hardly be adequately understood 
without a multiplicity of details for which this is no place, and 
in such ca&s details are everything. Diplomacy in which the 
Sultan of Turkey plays a part is always complicated, and at 
the Conference of Constantinople the cobwebs were spun and 
Crushed away and spun again w^th diligence unexampled. The 
proceedings were without any effect upon the cj^Jrse of events. 
The Egyptian revolution ran its course. The moral support of 1 
Turkish commissioners sent by the Sultan to Cairo came to 
nothing, and the morannfiuence of the Anglo-French squadron 
at Alexandria came to nothing, and in truth it did more harm 
than good. The Khedive’s throne and life were alike in*danger. 
The Christians flocked down from«the interior. The residents 
in Alexandria were trembling for their lives. At the end of 
May our agent at Cairo informed his government that a collision 
between Moslems and Christians might occur at any moment. 
On June 11 some fifty Europeans were massacred by a riotous 
mob at Alexandria. The British consul was severely wounded, 
and softie sailors of the French fleet were among the^killed. 
Greeks and Jews were murdered in other places. At last a 
decisive blow was struck. For several weeks the Egyptians 
had been at work upon the fortifications of Alexandria, and 
upon batteries commanding the British fleet. The British 
admiral was instructed (July 3) that if this operation were 
continued, he should immediately destroy the earthworks and 
silence the batteries. After due formalities he (July 11) opened 
fire at seven in the morning, and by half-past five in the evening 
the Alexandria guns were silenced. Incendiaries set the town 
on fire, the mob pillaged it, and some murders were committed. 
The French ships had sailed away ; their government having 
previously informed the British ambassador in Paris that the 
proposed operation would be an act of war against Egypt, and ; 
such an act of war without the express consent of tl^ Chamber 
would violate the constitution. 

The new situation in which England now found herself 
was quickly described by the prime minister to the House of 
Commons. On July 22, he said: — ‘We should not fully dis- 
charge our duty, if we did not endeavour^o convert the present 
interiqr state of Egypt from anarchy and conflict to peace and 
: order. We shall look diving the time that remains to us to 
the co-operation of the Powers of civilised Europe, if it be in 
any case open to us. But if every chance of obtaining CO: 
operation is exhausted, the work will be undertaken by the 
single power of England.’ As for the position of the Powers 
it may be described in this way. Germany and Austria were 
cordial and respectful ; France anxious to retain a completely. 
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friendly uhderatanding, but wanting some equivalent for the 
inevitable decline of her power in Egypt ; Italy jealous of our 
renewing close relations with France ; Russia still sore, and on 
the lockout fbr some plausible excuse for getting the Berlin 
arrangement of 1878 revised in her favour, without getting into 
difficultidfe with Berlin itself. * 

France was not. unwilling to take joint action with England 
for the defence of the canal, but would not join England in 
intervention beyond that object At the same time Freycinei 
wished it to b\under stood that France had no objection to our 
advance, if we decided to make an advance. This was more 
tlian once repeated. Gambetta in vehement wrath declared his 
dread Jest the refusal to co-operate with England should shake 
an allianoe of priceless value ; and lest besides that immense 
catastrophe, it should hand over to the possession of England 
for ever, territories, rivers, r ancl ports where the French right 
to live and trade was as good as hjprs. The mighty orator 
declaimed in vain. Suspicion of the craft of Bismarck was in 
France more lively than suspicion of aggressive designs in the 
cabinet of Mr. Gladstone, and the Chamber was reminded how 
extremely well it would suit Germany that France should lock 
up her military force in Tunis yesterday, in Egypt to-day. 
Ingenious speakers, pointing to Europe covered with camps 
of Armed men ; pointing to the artful statesmanship that had 
pushed Austria into Bosnia and Herzegovina, and encouraged 
France herself to occupy Tunis ; pointing to the expectant 
nations reserving their liberty for future occasions— all urgently 
exhorted France now to reserve her own liberty of action too. 
Under the influence of such ideas as these, and by the working 
of rival personalities and parties, the Chamber by an immense 
majority turned the Froycinet government out of office (July 29) 
rather than sanction, even such a degree of intervention as 
concerned the protection of the Suez Canal. 

Nine days after the bombardment of Alexandria, the British 
cabinet. decided on the despatch of what was mildly called an 
expeditionary force to the Mediterranean, under the command 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley. The general’s alertness, energy, and 
prescient calculation brought him up to Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir 
(Sept. J 3), and there at one rapid ana decisive blow he crushed 
the military insurrection. 1 

, rv 

The bombardment of Alexandria cost Mr. Gladstone the 
British colleague who in fundamentals stood closest to him 
of them all. Ln the opening days of July, amid differences of 
opinion that revealed themselves in frequent and protracted 
meetings of the cabinet, it was thought probable that Mr. 

i A Share of the credit of success is due to the admirable efficiency of Mr. Childers 
at the War Office. See Sir Garnet's letter to him, Life of Childers , ii, p. 117. 
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Gladstone and Bright would resign rather than he parties to 
despatching troops to the Mediterranean ; and the two repre- 
sentative radicals were expected to join them. Then came the 
bombardment, but only Bright went— not until lifter earnest 
protestations from the prime minister. As Mr. Gladstone 
described things later to the Queen, Bright’s letters Jtnd con- 
versation consisted very much more of references to his past 
career and strong statements of feeling, than of attempts to 
fciason on the existing facts or #the case, with the obligations 
that they appear* id to entail. Not satisfied intli his dwn 
efforts, Mr. Gladstone turned to Lord Granville, who had been 
a stout friend in old days when Bright’s was a name of reproach 
and obloquy : — # 

July 12. — Hero is tlie apprehended letter from dear old John Blight, 
which turns a white day into a black one. It would not ho fair in ine to 
beg an interview. His kindness would lfiake him reluctant to decline ; 
hut he would come laden with an apprehension, that I by impetuosity 
and tenacity should endeavour to overhear him. But pray consider 
whether you could do it. He would not have the same fear of your 
dealings with him. 1 do not think you could get a reversal, but perhaps 
he mould give you another short delay, and at the end of this the sky 
might be further settled. # 

Two days later Mr. Gladstone and Bright had a longhand 
we may be sure that it was an earnest, conversation. The 
former of them the same day put his remarks into the shape 
of a letter, which the reader may care to have, as a statement 
of the case for the first act of armed intervention, which led up 
by a direct line to the English occupation of Egypt, Soudan 
wars, and to some other events from which the veil is not even 
yet lifted : — 

The act of Tuesday [the bombardment of Alexandria] was a solemn 
and painful one, for which I fe€»l myself to he highly responsible, and it 
is niv earnest desire that we should all view it now, as we shall wish at 
the last that we had viewed it. Subject^ to this testing rule, T address 
you as one whom I suppose not to believe all use whatever of military 
force to be unlawful ; as one who detests war in general and believes 
most wars to have been sad errors (in which I greatly agroe*with you), 
but who in regard to any particular use of force would look upon it 
for a iustifying cause, and after it would endeavour to appreciate its 
actual effect. 

The general situation in Egypt had latterly become one in which 
everything was governed by sheer military violence. Every legitimate 
authority — the Khedive, Jfhe Sultan, the notables, and the best men of 
the country, such as Clienf an<J Sultan pashas — had been put down, and 
a situation of force had been created, which could only he met by force. 
This being so, we had laboured to the uttermost, almost alone but not 
"without success, to secure that if force were employed against the 
violence of Arabi, 'it should bo force armed with the highest sanction 
of law ; that it should be the force of the sovereign, authorised and , 
* restrained by the united Powers of Europe, who in such a case represent 
the civilised world. 

VOL. HI * ■ 
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While this is going on, a by -question arises. The British fleet,'*; 
lawfully present |n the waters of Alexandria, had the right and duty o£ 
self-defence. It demanded the discontinuance of attempts made to’; 
strengthen the armament of the fortifications. . , . Met by fraud and > 
falsehood in its demand, it required surrender with a view to immediate", 
dismantling, and this being refused, it proceeded to destroy* . . . The , 
conflagration which followed, the pillage and any other outrages effected . 
by the released convicts, these are not due to us, but to the seemingly 
Wanton wickedness of Arabi. ... , 

Such being^tho amount of oursact, what has been its reception arid 
itsbtfect? As«to its reception, we have not received nor hoard of a 
word of disapproval from any Power great or small, or from any source 
having the slightest authority. As to its effect, it has taught many 
lessons, struck a heavy, perhaps a deadly, lhow at the reign of violence, 
brought again into light the beginnings of legitimate rule, shown the 
: fanaticism of the East that massacre of Europeans is not likely to be 
\ perpetrated with impunity, an^i greatly advanced the Egyptian question* 

; towards a permanent and peaceable solution. I feel that in being party 
tp this work I have been a labourer in the cause of peace. Your co- 
-operation in that cause, with reference to preceding and collateral points/ 

' lias been of » the utmost value, and has enabled me to hold my ground, 
when without you it might have been difficult. 

Tk« correspondence closed with a wish from Mr. Gladstone : 

* Believe in the sore sense of practical loss, and the (I trust) un- 
. altefhble friendship and regard with which I remain, etc/ When 
Bright came to explain his resignation in parliament, he said 
something about the moral law, which led to a sharp retort 
from the prime minister, but still their friendship did appear 
to remain unalterable, as Mr. Gladstone trusted that it would. 

When the question by and by arose whether Arabi should , 
be put to death, Blight wrote to the prime minister on behalf 
of clemency. Mr. Gladstone in replying took a severe line: 
‘I am sorry to say the inquiry is too likely to show that Arabi 
is very much more than a rebel. Crimes of the gravest kind 
have been committed ; and. with most of them he stands, I fear, 
in presumptive (that is, unproved) connection. In truth I must , 
say that, having begun with no prejudice against him, and with 
the strong desire that he should be saved, I am almost driven/ 
to the conclusion that he is a bad man, and that it will not be 
an injustice if he goes the road w hich thousands of his innocent 
countrymen through him have trodden/ It is a great mistake 
to suppose that Mr, Gladstone was all leniency, or that when 
he thought ill of men, he stayed either at palliating words or at 
half-measures. 
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dyuvlfercu y dp &<n rep A dXrjrrjs Kara rbv (3iov, 8rav diaywiarjTai, 
rdre rvyx^vu T & v TrpoarjKdvruv. — PLUTAlUTI, Moralia , c. 18. 

He strhes like an athlete all his life long, and then when he comes to the end of 
his atm mg, he has what is meet. 

dvra/Mpor rl 81 ns ; rL S' otf tis ; GKias 8vap # 

&vdpurros. aXX 1 8rav alyXa dibadoros tXdrf, 

\apL-jrpbv <j>£yyos Znecrriv avdp&v Kal p-tlXixos alfov. 

Pindar, Pyth. viii. 135. 

Things of a day 1 What is a man 9 What, when he is not 9 A dream of shadow is 
mankind. Yet when theie comes down gloiy impaited iiom God, radiant light shines 
among men and genial days. 

Oavilv A’ ol<nv av&yha , rl k£ ns avt bvvfxov 
yTjpas iv ahbnp Ka B/jpcevos tyoi pdrav ; 

01. 1. 131. 

Ihe since we must, wherefoie should a man sit idle and muse m the gloom days of 
long life without aim, without name 9 • 

The words from ‘antique books’ •that I have just translated 
and transcribed, were written out by Mr. Gladstone inside the 
cover of the little diary for 1882-3. To what the ol (World had 
to say, he added Dante’s majestic commonplace : ‘You were 4 not 
made to live like brutes, but to pursue virtue and knowledge.’ 1 
These meditations on the human lot, on the mingling of our 
great hopes with the implacable realities, made the vital air in 
which all through his life he drew deep bi»a1 h. Adjusted to his 
ever vivid religious qpeed, amid all the turbid business of the 
worldly elements, they we*e the sedative and the restorer. Yet 
here and always the last word was Effort. The moods that in 
less strenuous natures ended in melancholy, philosophic or 
poetic, to him were fresh incentives to redeem the time. 

i Considerate 3a vostra hemenza : 

Fatti non foste a viver come bruti, ’ 

Ma per seguir virtute e conosoeuza. 

Inferno, xxvi. 118. 
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The middle <$f December 1882 marked his political iubilee. 
It was now half a century since he had entered public life, 
and tjie youthful graduate from Oxford had grown to be 
the foremost man in his ^country. Yet these fifty courses of 
the sun and all the pageant of the world had in some ways 
made but little difference in him. In some ways, it seemed as 
if time had rolled over him in vain. He had learned many 
lessons. He had changed his party, his horizons were far 
wid$r, new social truths had nfade their way into his imprest 
sionable mind, he recognised new social forces. His aims for 
the church, that he loved as ardently as he gloried in a powerful 
and beneficent state, had undergone a,revolution. Since 1866 
he had come into contact with democracy at close quarters ; 
the Bulgarian campaign and Midlothian lighting up his early 
faith in liberty, had inflated him with new feeling for the 
Voice of the people. As much as in the early time when he had 
prayed to be allowed to go into orders, he was moved by a 
dominating sense of the common claims and interests of man- * 
kind. ‘The contagion of the world’s slow stain’ had not 
infected him ; the lustre and long continuity of his public 
performances still left all his innermost ideals constant and 
undimmed/ 

Hfa fifty years of public life had wrought his early habits of 
severe toil, method, exactness, concentration, into cast-iron. 
Whether they had sharpened what is called knowledge of the 
world, or taught him insight into men and skill in discrimina- 
tion among men, it is hard to say. He always talked as if 
he found the world pretty much what he had expected. Man, 
he used often to say, is the least comprehensible of creatures, 
and of men the most incomprehensible are the politicians. Yet 
nobody was less of the cynic. As for Weitschmerz, world- 
weariness, ennui, tedium vitae — that enervating family were 
no acquaintances of his, now nor at any time. None of the 
vicissitudes of long experience ever tempted him either into 
the shallow satire on life that is so often the solace of the little 
and the Weak ; or on the other hand into the saeva indignatio , 
the sombre brooding reprobation, that has haunted some 
strong souls from Tacitus and Dante to Pascal, Butler, Swift, 
Turgot. We may, indeed, be sure that neither of these two 
moods can ever hold a place in the breast of a commanding 
orator. ^ 

i 

ii , 

I have spoken of his new feeling for democracy. At the point 
of time at which we have arrived, it was heartily reciprocated. 
The many difficulties in the course of public affairs thajt con- 
fronted parliament and the nation for two years or more after 
Mr. Gladstone’s second accession to power, did little to weaken / 
either his personal popularity or his hold upon the confidence 
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of the constituencies. For many years he and |Ir. Disraeli had 
stood out above the level of their adherents £ they were the 
centre of every political storm. Disraeli was gpne (April 19, 
1881), commemorated by Mr. Gladstone in a parliamentary 
tribute that cost him much searching of heart beforehand, and 
was a masterpiece of grace and good feeling. Mr. Gladstone stood 
alone, concentrating upon himself by his personal ascendency 
and public history the bitter antagonism ot his opponents, only 
■matched by the enthusiasm and devotion of his followers. The 
rage of faction had seldom been more unbridledr The Irisli and 
the young fourth party were rivals in malicious vituperation ; 
of the two, the Irish oi^the whole observed the better manners. 
Once Mr. Gladstone was wounded to the quick, as letters show, 
when a member of the fourth party denounced as ‘a government 
of infamy ’ the ministry with whose head he had long*been on 
terms of more than friendship atike as host and guest. He 
could not fell his treqp, he could not read the lessons in 
Rawarden church, without finding these innocent habits turned 
into material for platform mockery. * In the eyes of the opposi- 
tion, as indeed of the country,’ said a great print that was never 
much his friend, * he is the government and he is the Jiberal 
party,’ and the writer went on to scold Lord Salisbury for 
wasting his time in the concoction of angry epigrams and 
pungent phrases that were neither new nor instructive. 1 They 
pierced no joint in the mail of the warrior at whom they were 
levelled. The nation at large knew nothing of difficulties at 
Windsor, nothing of awkward passages in the cabinet, nothing 
of the trying egotisms of gentlemen out of the cabinet who 
insisted that they ought to be in. Nor would such tilings have 
made any difference except in his favour, if the public had 
known all about them. The Duke of Argyll and Lord Lans- 
downe had left him ; his Irish policy had co£t him his Irish 
secretary, and his Egyptian policy had cost him Mr. Bright. 
They had got into a war, they had been baffled in legislation, 
they had to raise the most unpopular of taxes, there natl been 
the frightful tragedy in Ireland. Yet all seemed tohave been 
completely overcome in the public mind by the power of Mr. 
Gladstone in uniting his friends and frustrating nis foes, and 
the more bitterly he was hated by society, the more warmly 
attached were the mass of the people. Anybody who had 
foreseen all this would have conducted •that the government 
must be in extremity, but he went to the*Guildnall on the 
9th of November 1882, *nd had the best possible reception 
on that famous stage. One tory newspaper felt bound to admit 
that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues had rehabilitated them- 
selves in the public judgment with astounding rapidity, and 
were now almost as strong in popular and parliamentary 
support as when they first took office. 2 Another tory print 

, * Times , Dec. 8, 1882. 2 Standard , Nov. 16, 1882. 
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declared IVir. Gladstone to be stronger, more popular, more 
^despotic, than at any time since the policy to carry out which 
he ^ was placed in office was disclosed. 1 The session of 1882 
had only been exceeded in duration by two sessions for fifty 
, years. 

The reader has had pictures enough from friendly hands, so 
here is one from a persistent foe, one of the most brilliant 
journalists of 'that time, who listened to him from the gallery 
tor years. The words are from win imaginary dialogue, and are* 
put into the mouth of a well-known whig in parliament : — 

Sir, I can,, only tell you that, profoundly as I distrusted him, and 
lightly as on the whole I valued the external qualities of his eloquence, 
I have never listened to him even for a few minutes without ceasing to 
marvel aj his influence over men. That white-hot face, stern as a 
Covenanter's yet mobile as a comedian’s ; those restless, flashing eyes ; 
that wondrous voice, whose richness its northern burr enriched as the 
ting of the wood brings out the mellowness of a rare old wine ; the 
masterly cadence of his elocution ; the vivid energy of his attitudes ; 
the fine animation of his gestures ; — sir, when I am assailed through eye 
a»d ear by this compacted phalanx of assailants, what wonder that the 
stormed outposts of the senses should spread the contagion of their own 
sttrrencHS? through the main encampment of the mind, and that against 
my judgment," in contempt of my conscience, nay, in defiance of my very 
will, IVnould exclaim, ‘This is indeed the voice of truth and wisdom. 
Hus man is honest and sagacious beyond his fellows. He must be 
believed, he must be obeyed ! ’ 54 

On the day of his political jubilee (Dec. 13), the event was 
celebrated in many parts of the country, and he received 
congratulatory telegrams from all parts of the world ; for it 
was not only two hundred and forty liberal associations who 
sent him joyful addresses. The Roumelians poured out aloud 
; their gratitude t.o him for the interest he constantly manifested 
in their cause, and for his powerful and persistent efforts for 
their emancipation. From Athens came the news that they 
had subscribed for the erection of his statue, and from the 
Greeks also came a splendid casket. In his letter of thanks, 3 
after remonstrating against its too great material value, he 
said : — 

I know not well how to accept it, yet I am still less able to decline it, 
when I read the touching lines of the accompanying address, in itself an 
ample token, in which you have so closely associated my name with the 
' history and dostiniqs of ^our country. I am not vain enough to think 
* that 1 have deserved any of the numerous acknowledgments which I 
have received, especially from Greeks, on Completing half a century of 
, parliamentary life. Your over-estimate of my deeds ought rather to 
humble than to inflate me. but to have laboured within the measure 
of justice for the Greece of the future, is one of my happiest political 

1 Morning Post , Oct 20, 18S2. v 

2 Train’s New JAwian, pp. 805-0,— in spite of politics, a book of admirable wit, 

scholarship, and ingenious play of mind. ' 

3 TOvMr. Hasssopolo, Dec. 22, 1882. a/' 
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recollections, and to have "been trained in a partial knowledge of the 
Greece of the past has largely contributed to whatever 5, slender faculties 
I possess for serving my own country or my kind. I earnestly thank 
you for your indulgent judgment and for*your too costly gifts,* and I 
have the honour to remain, etc. ' 

f What was deeper to him than statues or caskets was found 
in letters from comparative newcomers into the political arena 
thanking him not only for his long roll of public service, but 
much more for the example arftl encouragement, that his Jife , 
gave to younger men endeavouring to do something for the 
public good. To one of these he wrote (Dec. 15) : — 

I thank you most sincetely for your kind and friendly letter. As 
regards the prospective part of it, I can assure you that I should be 
slow to plead the mere title to retirement which long labour is supposed 
to earn. But I have always watched, a^d worked according to vnat I 
felt to be the measure of my own mental force. A monitor from within 
tells me that though I may still be equal to some portions of my duties, 
or as little unequal as heretofore, there are others which 1 cannot face, 

I fear therefore I must keep in view an issue which cannot be evaded. 

in 

As it happened, this volume of testimony to thS affection, 
gratitude, and admiration, thus ready to go out to him from 
so many quarters coincided in point of time with one or two 
extreme vexations in the conduct of his daily business as head 
of the government. Some of them were aggravated by the 
loss of a man whom he regarded as one of his two or three 
most important friends. In September 1882 the Dean of 
Windsor died, and in his death Mr. Gladstone suffered a heavy 
blow. To the end he always spoke of Dr. Wellesley’s friend- 
ship, and the value of his sagacity and honest service, with a 
warmth, by this time given to few. 

; Death of the Dean T>f Windsor. 

To Lord Granmllc , Sept . 18, 1882. — My belief is that he has been cog- 
nizant of every crown appointment in the church for nearly a # quarter of 
a century, and that the whole of his influence has been exercised with a 
deep insight and a large heart for the host interests of the crown and the 
church. If their character during this period has been in the main 
more satisfactory to the general mind of the country than at some former 
periods, it has been in no small degree owing to him. 

9 It has been my duty |o recommend I think for fully forty of the 
higher appointments, including* twelve which w ere episcopal. I rejoice 
to say that every one of them has had his approval. But I do not scruple 
to own that he has been in no small degree % help and guide to me ; and 
As to the Queen, whose heart I am sure is at this moment bleeding, I do 
hot believe she can possibly fill his place as a friendly adviser either in 
Ecclesiastical or other matters. 

V To the Duchess of Wellington , Sept. 24. — He might, if he had chosen, 
EfVe beejn on his way to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. Ten or 
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eleven yeari ago, when the present primate was not expected to recover, 
the question of the. succession was considered, and I had her Majesty’s 
consent to the idea I have now mentioned. But, governed I think by 
his gr<fet modesty, he at once refused. * 

To Mrs. Wellesley, Nov. 19, 3882. — I have remained silent, at least to 
you, on a Subject which for no day has been absent from my thoughts, - 
because I felt that I could add nothing to your consolations and could 
take away nothing from your grief under your great calamity. But the 
time has perhaps come when I iriay record my sense of a loss of which 
even a small sh^re is so large. TRe recollections of nearly sixty years 
are upon my mind, and through all that period I have felt more and 
more the force and value of your husband’s simple and noble character. 
No less have I entertained an ever-growing «>sense of his great sagacity 
and the singularly true and just balance of his mind. We owe much 
indeed you both for your constantly renewed kindness, but I have 
another debt to acknowledge in the invaluable assistance which he 
afforded me in the discharge of*bne among the most important and most 
delicate of my duties. This void never can be filled, and it helps me in 
some degree to feel what must be tbe void to you. Certainly he was 
happy in the enjoyment of love and honour from all who knew him ; yet 
these were few in comparison with those whom he so wisely and so 
warmly served without their knowing it ; and the love and honour paid 
him, ^gveat as they were, could not be as great as he deserved. His 
memory is blessed — may his rest be deep and sweet, and may the 
nwm&y and example of him ever help you in your onward pilgrimage. 

The same week Dr. Pusey died— -a name that filled so large a 
space in the religious history of England for some thirty years 
or the century. Between Mr. Gladstone and him the old rela- 
tions of affectionate friendship subsisted unbroken, notwith- 
standing the emancipation, as we may call it, of the statesman 
from maxims and principles, though not, so far as I know, from 
any of the leading dogmatic beliefs cherished by the divine. 
‘I hope/ he wfote to Phillimore (Sept. 20, 1882) ‘to attend Dr. 
Pusey’s funeral to-morrow at Oxford. ... I shall have another 
mournful office to discharge in attending the funeral of the 
Dean* of Windsor, more mournful than the first. Dr. Pusey’s 
death is the ingathering of a ripe shock, arid 1 go to his ob- 
sequies in token of deej) respect and in memory of much kind- 
ness from him early in my life. But the death of Dean 
Wellesley is to my wife and me an unexpected and very heavy 
blow, also to me an irreparable loss. I had honoured and loved 
him from Eton days.’* 

The loss of Dean Wellesley’s counselsf.was especially felt in 
ecclesiastical appointments, and the greatest of these was made 
necessary by the death of the Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
beginning of December. * That the prime minister should re- 
gard so sage, conciliatory, and large-minded a steersman as Dr. 
Tait with esteem was certain, and their relations were easy and 
manly. Still, Tait had been an active liberal when Mr. Glad-* 
stone was a tory, and from the distant days of the Tracis for 
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the Times , when Tait had stood among the foremoSt in open 
dislike of the new tenets, their paths in the region of theology 
lay wide apart. ‘I well remember/ says Dean Lajce, 'a conver- 
sation with Mr. Gladstone on Taifc’s appointment to Lonaon in 4 
1856, when he was much annoyed at Tait’s being preferred to 
Bishop Wilberforce, and of which he reminded me nearly thirty 
years afterwards, at the time of the archbishop’s death, by say- 
ing, ** Ah ! I remember you maintaining to me at that time that 
Iris crefivQTrjs and his judgment would make him a great bishop.” ’ 1 
And so, from the point of ecclesiastical statesmanship, he 
unquestionably was. 

The recommendation of a successor in the historic see of 
Canterbury, we may be very certain, was no common event to 
Mr. Gladstone. Tait on his deathbed had given his ^opinion 
that Dr. Harold Browne, the Bishop of Winchester, would do 
more than any other man to keep the peace of tfie church. v 
The Queen was strong «in the same sense, thinking that the 
bishop might resign in a year or two, if he could not do the 
work. He was now severity -one years old, and Mr. Gladstone 
judged this to be too advanced an age for the metropolitan throne. 
He was. himself now seventy- three, and though his of 

humour was not always of the protective kind, he felt the 
necessity of some explanatory reason, and with him to mek a 
plea was to find one. He wrote to the Bishop of Winchester : — 

... It may seem strange that I, who in my own person exhibit so 
conspicuously the anomaly of a disparate conjunction between years and 
duties, should he thus forward in interpreting the circumstances of another 
case certainly more mitigated in many respects, yet differing from my own 
case in one vital point, the newness of the duties of the English, or rather 
anglican or British primacy to a diocesan bishop, however able and experi- 
enced, and the newness of mental attitude and action, which they would 
require. Among the materials of judgment in such anfin stance, it seems 
right to' reck on precedents for what they are worth ; and I cannot find 
that from the time of Archbishop Sheldon any one has assumed the 
primacy at so great an age as seventy. Juxon, the predecessor of Sheldon, 
was much older ; hut his case was altogether peculiar. I cannot say how 
pleasant it would have been to me personally, hut for the bftrricr I have 
named, to mark my respect and affection for your lordship by making to 
you such a proposal. What is more important is, that I am directly 
authorised by her Majesty to state that this has been the single impedi- 
ment to her conferring the honour, and imposing the burden, upon you of 
such an offer . 2 • 

The world made fr^e with the honoured name of Church, the 
Dean of Saint Paul’s, and f it has constantly been said that he 

; 1 Life of Tait , i. p. 109. • 

\ 2 Bishop Browne writes to a friend (Life, p. 467) : * Gladstone, I learned both from 

, himself ana others, searched into all precedents from the Commonwealth to the present 
, day fora primate who began his work at seventy, and found none but Juxon. Curi- 
ously, I have been reading tliat he himself, prompted by Bishop Wilberfcrce, wanted 
Palmerston to appoint Sumner (of Winchester) when he was seventy-two. It was when 
. they feared they could not get Longley (who was sixty -eight).* . 
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declined tfte august preferment to Canterbury on this occasion. 
In that story there is no truth. ‘ Formal offer, the Dean himself 
wrote £o a friend, ‘ there was none, and could not be, for I had 
already on another occasion told my mind to Gladstone, and 
said that,' reasons of health, apart from other reasons, made it 
impossible for me to think of anything, except a retirement 
altogether from office. ’ 1 

When it was rumoured that Mr. Gladstone intended to recom- 
mend Dr. Benson, then Bishop *of Truro, to the archbishopric,* 
a political supporter came to remonstrate with him. ‘The 
Bishop of Truro is a strong tory,’ he said, ‘ but that is not all. 
He has joined Mr. Kaikes’s election committee at Cambridge ; 
ami it was only last week that llaikes made a violent personal 
attack pn yourself.’ ‘ Do you know,’ replied Mr. Gladstone, 
‘you have just supplied me with a strong argument in Dr. 
.Benson’s favour? For if lift had been a worldly man or self- 
seeker, he would not have done any tiling so imprudent.’ Perhaps 
we cannot wonder that whips and wirepullers deemed this to 
be somewhat over* ingenious, a Christianity out of season. Even 
liberals who took another point of view, still asked themselves 
how ik.was that when church preferment came his way, the 
prime minister so often found the best clergymen in the worst 
politicians. They should have remembered that he was of those 
who believed ‘ no more glorious church in Christendom to exist 
than the church of England ’ ; and its official ordering was in 
his eyes not any less, even if it was not infinitely more, 
Important in the highest interests of the nation than the con- 
struction of a cabinet or the appointment of permanent heads 
of departments. The church was at this moment, moreover, in 
one of those angry and perilous crises that came of the Eliza- 
bethan settlement and the Act of Uniformity, and the anglican 
revival forty yehrsago, and all the other things that mark the 
arrested progress of the Reformation in England. The anti- 
ritualist hunt was up. Civil courts were busy with the con- 
science and conduct of the clergy. Harmless but contumacious 
priests we*e under lock and key. It seemed as if more might 
follow them, or else as if the shock of the great tractarian catas- 
trophe of the forties might in some new shape recur. To 
’ recommend an archbishop in times like these could to a church- 
man be no light responsibility. 

With such thoughts in his mind, however we may judge 
them, it is not altogether surprising that* in seeking an ecclesi- 
astical governor for an institution 1 6 him the most sacred and 
beloved of all forms of human association, Mr. Gladstone should , 
/have cared very little whether the personage best fitted in 
Spirituals was quite of the right shade as to state temporals. 
The labour that he now expended on finding the best man is 
attested by voluminous correspondence. Dean Church, who 

■v / ’ * Life and Letters of Dean Chunk, p. 807. 
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was perhaps the most freely consulted by the primo*ininister, 
says, 4 Of one thing I am quite certain ; that never for hundreds 
of years has so much honest disinterested pains been taken to 
fill the primacy — such inquiry and trouble resolutely followed 
out to find the really fittest man, apart from every personal 
and political consideration, as in this case/ 1 

Another ecclesiastical vacancy that led to volumes of corre- 
spondence was the deanery of Westminster the year before. 
Ih the summer of 1881 Dean Stanley died, and it is interest- 
ing to note how easy Mr. Gladstone found it to dfo full justice 
to one for whom as erastian and latitudinarian he could in 
opinion have such moderate approval. In offering to the Queen 
his ‘cordial sympathy’ for the friend whom she had lost, he 
told her how early in his own life and earlier still in the dean’s 
he had opportunities of watching the development *of his 
powers, for they had both been educated at a small school near 
the home of Mr. Gladstone’s boyhood.- He went on to speak 
of Stanley’s boundless generosity and brilliant gifts, his genial 
and attaching disposition. ‘ There may be,’ he said, ‘and must 
be much diversity as to parts of the opinions of Dean Stanley, 
but he will be long remembered as one who was capable of^the 
deepest and widest love, and who received it in return.’ 

Far away from these regions of what he irreverently culled 
the shovel hat, about this time Carlyle died (Feb. 4, 1881), a 
firm sympathiser with Mr. Gladstone in his views of the un- 
speakable Turk, but in all else the rather boisterous preacher 
of a gospel directly antipathetic. ‘ Carlyle is at least a great 
fact in the literature of his time ; and has contributed largely, 
in some respects too largely, towards forming its characteristic 
habits of thought.’ So Mr. Gladstone wrote in 1876, in a highly 
interesting parallel between Carlyle and Macaulay— both of 
them honest, he said, both notwithstanding their honesty 
partisans ; both of them, though variously, jioets using the 
vehicle of prose ; both having the pbwer of painting portraits 
extraordinary for vividness and strength ; each of them vastly 
though diversely powerful in expression, each more ^powerful 
in expression than in thought ; neither of them to be resorted 
to for comprehensive disquisition, nor for balanced and im- 
partial judgments. 3 Perhaps it was too early in 1876 to speak 
of Carlyle as forming the characteristic habits of thought of his 
time, but undoubtedly now when he dietl, his influence was 
beginning to tell heavily against the speculative ^ liberalism 
tli at haa reigned in England for two generations, with 
enormous advantage to the peace, prosperity and power of 
the country and the two generations concerned. Half lights 
and half truths are, as Mr. Gladstone implies, the utmost that 
Carlyle’s works were found to yield in philosophy and history, 

l Life and Letters of Dean Church, p. 307. 

2 See vol. i. p. 35. 3 Gleanings, ii. p. 287. 
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but his hLlf lights pointed in the direction in which men for 
more material reasons thought that they desired to go. 

IV 

A reconstruction of the ministry had become necessary by 
his own abandonment of the exchequer. For one moment it 
was thought that Lord ITartington might become chancellor, 
leaving room for Lord Derby at the India office, but Lord * 
Derby was not yet ready to join. In inviting Mr. Childers tb 
tafie his placb as chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Gladstone 
told him (Dec. 1, 1882) : — ‘ The basis of my action is not so much 
a desire to be relieved from labour, a.^ an anxiety to give the 
country a much better finance minister than myself, — one 
whose eyes will be always ranging freely and vigilantly over 
the wliole area of the great establishments, the public service 
and the laws connected frith his office, for the purposes of 
Improvement and of good husbandry* 

The claim of Sir Charles Dilke to a seat in the cabinet had 
become irresistible alike by his good service as under- secretary 
at the foreign office, and by his position out of doors ; and as 
the mission of a radical must be balanced by a whig— so at 
least it was judged —Mr. Gladstone succeeded in inducing Lord 
Derby to join, though he had failed witli him not long before . 1 . 

Apart from general objections at court, difficulties arose 
about the distribution of office. Mr. Chamberlain, who has 
always had his full share of the virtues of staunch friendship, 
agreed to give up to Sir C. Dilke his own office, which he much 
liked, and take the duchy, which he did not like at all. In 
acknowledging Mr. Chamberlain’s letter (Dec. 14) Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to him, ‘ I shall be glad, if I can, to avoid acting upon 
it. But I cannot refrain from at once writing a hearty line to 
acknowledge the self-sacrificing spirit in which it is written ; 
and which, I am sure, you will never see cause to repent or 
change.’ This, however, wks found to be no improvement, for 
Mr. 'Chamberlain’s language about ransoms to be paid by 
possessor of propertv, the offence of not toiling and spinning, 
and the services rendered by courtiers to kings, was not much 
less repugnant than rash assertions about the monarch evading 
the income-tax. All contention on personal points was a severe 
trial to Mr. Gladstone, and any conflict with the wishes of the 
Queen tried him molt of all. One of his audiences upon these/, 
affairs Mr. Gladstone mentions in his diary: ‘Dec. 11.— Off at 
12.45 to Windsor in the frost and fog. Audience of her Majesty 
at 3. Most difficult ground, but aided by her beautiful manners, 
we got over it better than might have been expected.’ The ' 

S ute was stubborn, but like all else it came to an end ; 

sagues were obliging, holes and pegs were accommodated,, 
and Lord Derby went to the colonial office, and Sir C. Dilke 

1 Lord Derby had refused office in the previous May. ; 4 
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to tlie local government board. An officer of the cdurt, who 
was in all the secrets and had foreseen all the difficulties, wrote 
that the actual result was due ‘to the judicious^ manner in 
which Mr. Gladstone managed everything. He argued 0 in at 
friendly way, urging his views with moderation, and appealed 
to the Queen’s sense of courtesy.’ 

In the course of his correspondence with the Queen, the 
'prime minister drew her attention (Dec. 18) to the fact that 
when the cabinet was formed it included three ministers re- 
puted to belong to the radical section, Mr. Bright? Mr. Forsfer, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, and of these only the last remained. 
The addition of Lord Dprby was an addition drawn from the 
other wing of the party. Another point presented itself. The 
cabinet originally contained eight commoners and six peers. 
There were now seven peers and six commoners. This made it 
requisite to add a commoner. As*for Mr. Chamberlain, the 
minister assured the Qut^n that though he had not yet, like 
Mr. Bright, undergone the mollifying influence of age and 
experience, his leanings on foreign policy would be far more 
acceptable to her Majesty than those of Mr. Bright, while his 
views were not known to be any more democratic in pripgjde. 
He further expressed his firm opinion (Dec. 22) that though 
Lord Derby might on questions of peace and war be aome 
shades nearer to the views of Mr. Bright than the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet, yet he would never go anything like the 
length of Mr. Bright in such matters. In fact, said Mr. Glad- 
stone, the cabinet must be deemed a little less pacific now than 
it was at its first formation. This at least was a consolatory 
reflection. 

Ministerial reconstruction is a trying moment for the poli- 
tician who thinks himself ‘not a favourite with his stars,’ and 
is in a hurry for a box seat before his time Ifas come. Mr. 
Gladstone was now harassed with some importunities of this 
kind. 1 Personal collision with any" who stood in the place of 
friends was always terrible to him. His gift of sleep deserted 
him. ‘ It is disagreeable to talk of oneself,’ he wrote to Lord 
Granville (Jan. 2, 1883), ‘when there is so much of more import- 
ance to think and speak about, but I am sorry to say that the 
incessant strain and pressure of work, and especially the multi- 
plication of these personal questions is overdoing me, and for 
the first time my power of sleep is serhtusly giving way. I 
dare say it would sooi» right itself if I could offer it any other 
medicine than the medicitie in Hood’s “Song of the Shirt.”’ 

v # 1 The matter itself has no importance, but a point of principle or etiquette at one 
• time connected with it is perhaps worth mentioning. To a colleague earlier in the 
year Mr. Gladstone wrote ‘ T'can affirm with confidence that the notion of a title in 
the cabinet to be consulted on the succession to a cabinet office is absurd. It is a 
title which cabinet ministers do not possess. During thirty-eight years since I first 
* entered the cabinet, 1 have never ’known more than a friendly announcement before 
publicity, and very partial consultation perhaps with one or two, especially the leaders 
in the second House.' 
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Arid the* next day he wrote : 4 Last flight I improved, 3§ hours 
to 4|, but this is different from 7 ana 8, my uniform standard; \ 
through life.* And two days later : — 4 The matter of sleep is 
*witlr me a very grave one. I am afraid I may have to go up 
and consult Clark. My habit has always been to reckon my 
hours rather exultingly, and say how little I am awake. It is.', 
not impossible that 1 may have to ask you to meet me : in 
London, but I will not do this except in necessity. I think 
that, to convey a clear idea, I should say I attach no* importance/! 
to 1 the broket* sleep itself ; it is the state of the brain, tested by 
mv own sensations, when I begin my work in the morning, 
which may make me need higher assur/mce.’ Sir Andrew Clark, ! , 
4 overflowing with kindness, as always/ went down to Ha warden 
(Jan. 7), examined, and listened to the tale of heavy wakeful 
nights. While treating the case as one of temporary and .» 
accidental derangement, he instantly forbade a projected ex- 
pedition to Midlothian, and urged change of air and scene. 

This prohibition eased some of tne difficulties at Windsor, 
where Midlothian was a name of dubious association, and in 
announcing to the Queen the abandonment by Dr. Claris : 
orders of the intended journey to the north, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote (Jan. 8, 1883) : — 

I* 1 your Majesty’s very kind reference on the 5th to his former visits to, 
Midlothian, and to his own observations on the 24th April 1880, your, 
Majesty remarked that he had said he did not then think himself a 
responsible person. He prays leave to fill up the outline which these 
words convey by saying he at that time (to the best of his recollection) 
humbly submitted to your Majesty his admission that he must personally 
bear the consequences of all that he had said, and that he thought some, 
things suitable to be said by a person out of office which could not suit- 
ably be said by a person in office; also that, as is intimated by your 
Majesty’s words vl the responsibilities of the two positions severally were 
different. With respect to the political changes named by your Majesty, 
Mr. Gladstone considers that ,tho very safe measure of extending to the 
counties the franchise enjoyed by the boroughs stands in all likelihood 
for eaVly consideration ; but he doubts whether there can be any serious 
dealing ofu general character with the land laws by the present parlia- 
ment, and so far as Scottish disestablishment is concerned he does not 
conceive that that question has made progress during recent years ; x and, 
he may state that in making arrangements recently for his expected visit 
to Midlothian, he had received various overtures for deputations on this 
subject, which he had b*jen able to put aside. 1 ,/ 


, On January 17, along with Mrs. Gladstone, at Charing Cross 
he said good-bye to many friends, and at Dover to Lord 
Granville, and the following afternoon he found himself at , 
Cannes, the guest of the Wolvertons at the Chateau Scotfc 
4 nobly situated, admirably planned, and the kindness exceeded 
even the , beauty and the comfort.’ ‘Here,’ he says,4 4 we fell jin/ 
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with the foreign hours, the snack early, ddjeuner at noon, 
dinner at seven, break-up at ten. ... 1 am stunned by this 
wonderful place, and so vast a change at a moment’s notice in 
the conditions of life.’ He read steadily through the Otlyssey, 
Dixon’s History of th<e Church of Enyland , Scherer’s Miscellanies, 
and The Life of Cleric- Maxwell, and every day he had long talks 
and walks with Lord Acton on themes personal, political and 
religious— and we may believe what a restorative he found in 
communion with that deep aqd well-filled mind— that ‘most 
satisfactory mind’ as Mr. Gladstone here one day calls it. ' He 
took drives to gardens that struck him as fairyland. The 
Prince of Wales paid him kindly attentions as always. Ho 
had long conversation.^ with the Comte de Paris, and with 
M. Cl^menceau, and with the Duke of Argyll, the oldest of his 
surviving friends. In the evening he played whist/ Home 
atiairs he kept at bay pretty successfully, though a speech of 
Lord Hartington’s about local government in Ireland drew 
from him a longish letter to Loid Granville that the reader, 
if he likes, will find elsewhere. 1 Ilis conversation with 
M. Cldmenceau (whom he found ‘decidedly pleasing’) was 
thought indiscreet, but though the most circumspect of men, 
the buckram of a spurious discretion was no fav<*uriCe *wear 
with Mr. Gladstone. As for the report of his conversatioiuwith 
the French radical, he wrote to Lord Granville, ‘It includes 
much which Clemenceau did not say to me, and omits much 
which lie did, for our principal conversation was on Egypt, 
about which he spoke in a most temperate and reasonable 
manner.’ He read the ‘liarrowing details’ of the terrible 
scene in the court house at Kilnuiinhaiu, where the murderous 
Invineibles were found out. ‘About Carey,’ he said to Lord 
Granville, ‘the spectacle is indeed loathsome, but I cannot 
doubt that the Irish government are distinctly r'ujht. . Jti 
accepting an approver you do not incite him to do what is in 
itself wrong ; only his own bad mind can make it wrong to 
him. The government looks for the trulli. Approvers -are, I 
suppose, for the most part base, but T do not see how t you could 
act on a distinction of degree between them. Still, one would 
have heard the hiss from the dock with sympathy.’ 

Lord Granville wrote to him (dan. 31, 1883) that the Queen 
insisted much upon his diminishing the amount of labour 
thrown upon him, and expressed her opinion that his accept- 
ance of a peerage woi^d relieve him of the heavy strain. Lord 
Granville told her that personally he should be delighted to see 
him in the Lords, but that he had great doubts whether 
Mr. Gladstone would be willing. From Cannes Mr. Gladstone 
replied (Feb. 3) : — 

As to removal into the House of Lords, I think the reasons against it 
of general application are conclusive. At least I cannot see my way in 
i See Appendix. 
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regard to tkem. But at any rate* it is obvious that such a Step is quite 
inapplicable to the circumstances created by the present difficulty. It is 
really most kind of the Queen to testify such an interest, and the question , 
is liowtto answer her. You would do this better and perhaps more 
easily than I. 

Perhaps he remembered th*e case of Pul ten ey and of the Great 
Commoner. 

He was not without remorse at the thought of his colleagues 
in harness while he was lotus-bating. On the day before the 
opehing of thb session he writes, ‘1 feel dual : I am at Cannes, 
and in Downing Street eating my parliamentary dinner/ By 
February 21 he was able to write to Lord Granville : — 

As regards my health there is no excuse. It has got better and better 
as I have stayed on, and is now, I think, on a higher level than for a 
long time past. My sleep, for example, is now about as good as it can be, 
and far better than it was during the autumn sittings, after which it got 
$o bad. The pleasure I have had in staying does not make an argument 
*t all ; it is a mere expression or anticipation of my desire to be turned 
out to grass for good. ... 

At last the end of the holiday came. ‘ I part from Cannes 
with«A Jieavy heart,’ he records on February 26 : — 

Read the*'! Had, copiously. Olf by the 1 2. 30 train. We exchanged 
bright sun, splendid views, and a little dust at the beginning of our 
journey, for frost, and fog, which however hid no scenery at the end. 
27 th, Tuesday . — Reached Paris at 8 , and drove to the Embassy, where 
we had a most kind reception [from Lord Lyons]. Wrote to Lord 
Granville, Lord Spencer, Sir W. Harcourt. Went with Lord L. to see 
M. Grevy ; also Challcmel- Lacour in his most palatial abode. Looked 
about among the shops ; and at the sad face of the Tuileries. An 
embassy party to dinner ; excellent company. 

To Lord Granville. 

Feb. 27th . — I have been with Lord Lyons to sec Gr^vy and Challemel- 
Lacour. Grevy’s conversation consisted of civilities and a mournful 
lecture on the political history of France, w ith many compliments to the 
superiority *of England. Challcmel thought the burdens, of public life 
intolerable and greater here than in England, which is rather strong. 
Neither made the smallest allusion to present questions, and it was none 
of my business to introduce them. . . . 

After three days of bookstalls, ivory-hunting, and conversa- 
tion, by the evening *bf March 2 the travellers were once more 
after a bright day and rapid passage safe in Downing Street. 

Shortly after their return from the south of France the : 
, Gladstones paid a visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales : — 

March 30, 1883. 7 — Off at 11.30 to Sandringham. Reception kinder if 
* possible even than heretofore. Wrote. . . . Read and worked on London 
municipality. 31, Saturday. — Wrote. Root-cut a small tree in the 
forenoon ; then measured oaks in the park ; one of 30 feet. In the after- - 
■ { noon we drove to Houghton, a stately house and place, but woe -begone, 
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Conversation With Archbishop of Canterbury, Prince of Wales # and others. 
Read . . . Life of Rather ley, Law’s account of Craig. April 1. — Sand* 
ringhara church, morning. West Newton, evening. Go^d services and 
sermons from the archbishop. The Prince bade me read the lessons. 
Much conversation with the archbishop, also Duke of Cambridge. Read 
Nineteenth Century on Revised Version ;* Maiming on Education; Life 
of Hatherley ; Craigs Catechism. Wrote, etc. 2. — Off at 11. D. Street 
3.15. Wrote to tin* Queen. Loner conversation with the archbishop in 
the train. 

Here a short letter or two may find a place : — 

To Lady Jessel on her husbands death. 

March 3b. — Though I am reluctant to intrude upon your sorrow still 
so fresh, and while l beg of you on no account to acknowledge this note, 

I cannot refrain from writing to assure you not only of my sympathy 
with your grief, but of my profound sense of the loss which the country 
and its judiciary have sustained by the death of your distinguished 
husband. From the time oftiis first entrance into parliament 1 followed 
his legal expositions witli an ignorant but fervid admiration, and could 
not help placing him in the first rank, a rank held by few, of the many 
able and powerful lawyers whom during half a century! have known 
and heard in parliament. When 1 came to know him as a co 1 " 
found reason to admire no less sincerely his superiority to cdhsiderations 
of pecuniary interest, his strong and tenacious sense of the dignity »f his 
ofiiee, and his thoroughly frank, resolute, and manly character. These 
few words, if they be a feeble, yet I assure you are also a genuine 
tribute to a memory which I trust will long be cherished. Earnestly 
anxious that you may have every consolation in your heavy bereave- 
ment. 

To Cardinal Manning. 

April 19. — I thank you much for your kind note, though I am sorry 
to have given you the trouble of writing it. Both of us have much to 
be thankful for in the way of health, but I should have»hoped that your 
extremely spare living would have saved you from the action of any- 
thing like gouty tendencies. As for inyswlf, I can in no w'ay understand 
k how it is that for a full half century I nave been permitted and enabled 
to resist a pressure of special liabilities attaching to my path of life, to 
which so many have given way. 1 am left as a solitary, stfiviving all 
his compeers. But i trust it may not be long ere I escape into some 
position Better suited to declining years. 

To Sir W. V. Ear court. 

April 27. — A separate line to thank you for your more than kind 
words about my rather A&xandrine speech last night ; as to which I can 
, only -admit that it contained oiffc fine passage — six lines in length. 1 Your 
* instincts’ of kindliness in all personal matters are known to all the 
world. I should be glad, on selfish grourfds, if I could feel sure that 
, they had not a little warped your judicial faculty for the moment. But 
this misgiving abates nothing from my grateful acknowledgment. 

An application was made to him on behalf of a member, of 

1 The lines from Lucretius (in his speech on the Affirmation hill). See above, p. 10. 
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the opposite party for a political pension, and here is his reply,' 
to which it may be added that ten years later he had come 
rnthefr strongly to the view that political pensions should be 
abolished, and he was only deterred from trying to carry out 
his view by the reminder from younger ministers, not them- 
selves applicants nor ever likely to be, that it would hardly be 
a gracious thing to cut off benefactions at a time when the 
bestowal of them was passing away from him, though he had 
used them freely while that bettowal was within his reach. 

* Political Pensions. 

July 4, 1883. — You are probably aware that during the t fifty years 
which have passed since the system of political and civil pensions was 
essentially remodelled, no political pension lias been granted by any 
minister except to one of those with whom he stood on terms of general 
confidence and co-operation. K> is needless to refer to older practice. 

This is not to be accounted for by the fact that after meeting the just 
claims of political adherents, there lias been* nothing left to bestow. For, ' 
although it has happened that the list of pensions of the ‘first class has 
^ usually been full, it has not been so with political pensions of the other 
* classes, which have, I think, rarely if ever been granted to the fullest 
ext* at tho Acts have allowed. At the present time, out of twelve 
pensions which may legally he confeired, only seven have been actually , 
givef., if I reckon rightly. 1 do not think that this state of facts can 
have been due to the absence of eases entitled to consideration, and I am 
quite certain that it is not to be accounted for by what are commonly 
termed party motives. It was obvious to me that I could not create a 

S reredent of deviation from a course undeviatingly pursued by my pre- 
ecessors of all parties, without satisfying myself that a new form of 
proceeding would be reasonable and safe. The examination of private ' 
circumstances, such as I consider the Act to require, is from its own 
nature difficult and invidious : but the examination of competing cases in 
the ex-official cc“ps is a function that could not, I think, be discharged 
with the necessary combination of free responsible action, and of exemption 
from offence and suspicion. Sijeh cases plainly may occur. 1 

‘ To ff.R.H the Prince of Wales. 

August d \th . — I am much shocked at an omission which I made last 
night in failing to ask your royal Highness’s leave to be the first to quit 
Lord Alcester’s agreeable pavty, in order that I might attend to my 
duties in tho House of Commons. In my early days not only'did the 
whole company remain united, if a member of the royal family werq 
present, until the exalt 'd personage had departed ; but I well recollect 
the application of the same rule in the case cf the Archbishop (Howley) * 
of Canterbury, I am sorry to say that I, reached the House of Commons 
in time to hear some outrageous speeches from the ultra Irish members. 

I will not say that they were meant to encourage crime, but they tended 

* In a party sense, as tie told the cabinet, it might be wise enough to grant it, as It 
would please tho public, displease the tories, and widen the breach between the 
fourth party and tneir front bench. Mr. Gladstone had suffered an unpleasant ex- 
perience in another ease, of the relations brought about by the refusal pf a political ( 
pension after inquiry as to the accuracy m the necessary statement as 'to the 
applicant’s need for it. 
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directly to teach the Irish people to withhold their confidence irom the 
law' and its administrators ; and they seemed to exhibit Lord Spencer as 
the enemy to the mass of the community — a sad and disgraceful fact, 
though I need not qualify what I told your royal Highness, that they 
had for some time past not been guilty of obstruction. 

Even in pieces that were in their nature more or less official, 
he touched the occasions of life by a note that was not merely 
official, or was official in its best form. To Mrs. Garfield ,he 
wrote (July 21, 1881) • • 

You will, I am sure, excuse me, though a personal stranger, for 
addressing you by letter, to convey to you the assurance of my own 
feelings and those of my countrymen on the occasion of the late horrible 
attempt to murder the President of the United States, in a form more 
palpable at least than that of messages conveyed by telegraph.# Those 
feelings have been feelings in the first instance of sympathy, and afterwards 
of joy and thankfulness, almost comparable, and I venture to say only 
second, to the strong emotions of the great nation of which he is the 
appointed head. Individually I have, let me beg you to believe, had my 
full share in the sentiments which have possessed the British nation. 
They have been prompted and quickened largely by what I venture to 
think is the ever-growing sense of harmony and mutual respect and 
affection between the two countries, and of a relationship jvllrcTi Irom 
year to year becomes more and more a practical bond of union betwee§ us. 
But they have also drawn much of their strength from a cordial admira- 
tion of the simple heroism which has marked the personal conduct of the 
President, for we have not yet wholly lost the capacity of appreciating 
such an example of Christian faith and manly fortitude. This exemplary 
picture has been made complete by your own contribution to its noble 
and touching features, on which I oidy forbear to dwell because I am 
directly addressing you. 

Under all the conventional solemnities in Mr. Gladstone on 
such occasions, we are conscious of a sincere feeding that they 
were in real relation to human life and all its chances arid 
changes. 
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Pnrran faville della sua virtute 
In non curar d’argento ne d’afianui, 

Paradiso, xvii. 83. 

Sparks of his worth shall show in tlio little heed ho gives either to riches or to 
heavy w:'\ 

t 

The session of 1883 was marked by one legislative performance 
of the tirst order, the bill devised against corrupt practices at 
elections. This invaluable measure was worked through the 
House of Commons mainly by Sir Henry James, the attorney 
general, whose skill and temper in a business that was made 
none the easier by the fact of every man in the House sup- 
posing himself to understand the subject, excited Mr. Glad- 
stone’s cordial admiration : it strengthened that peculiarly 
warm regard in which he held Sir Henry, not only now but 
even when the evil days of political severance came. The 

S ri me minister, though assiduous, as he always was, in the 
iseharge of those routine and secondary duties which can 
never be neglected without damage to the House, had for the 
lirst session in his career as head of a government, no burden 
in the shaping of a great bill. He insisted, in spite of some 
opposition in the cabinet, on accepting a motion pledging 
parliament to economy (April 3). In a debate on the Congo, 
he was taken by some to have gone near to giving up the 
treaty-making power of the crown. He had to face more than 
one of those emergencies that wer$ naturally common for the 
leader of a party with a zealous radical wing represented in 
his cabinet, and in soqie measure these occasions ^ beset Mr, 
Gladstone from 1869 onwards. His loyalty and kindness to;, 
colleagues who got themselves and him into .scrapes by im : 
prudent speeches, and his activity and resource in inventing 
ways out of scrapes, were always unfailing. Often the difficulty * 
was with the Queen, sometimes with the House of Lords, 
- 84 v ** « :V ■' '• ■ 
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occasionally with the Irish members. Birmingham, fo£ instance, 
held a ( grand celebration (June 13) on the twenty-fifth anni 
versary of Mr. Bright’s connection as its representative^ Mr. 
Bright used strong language about ‘Irish rebels/ and then 
learned that he would be called to account. He consulted 
Mr. Gladstone, and from him received a reply that "exhibits 
the use of logic as applied to inconvenient displays of the 
sister art of rhetoric : — 

To Mr. Bright 

June 15, 1883. — I have received your note, and I am extremely sorry 
cither that you should have personal trouble after your great exertions, 
or that anything should oc<*ur to cloud the brilliancy or mar the satis- 
faction of your recent celebration in Birmingham. 1 have looked at the 
extract from your speech, which is to he alleged as the corpus delicti , 
with a jealous eye. It seems well to he .prepared for the worst. The 
points are, 1 think, three : — 1. ‘Not a few’ tones are guilty of deter- 
mined obstruction. I cannot conceive it possible that this can he deemed 
a breach of privilege'. 2. These members arc found ‘ in alliance ’ with 
the Irish party. Alliance is often predicated by those who disapprove, 
upon the ground that certain persons have been voting together. This 
I think can hardly he a breach of privilege even in cases where it may 
be disputable or untrue. ** 

But then : 3. This Irish party are ‘rebels’ whose oath of allegjpuce 
is broken by association with the enemies of the country. Whether 
these allegations are true or not, the following questions arise : — (a) Can 
they he proved ; (b) Are they allegations which would he allowed in 
delate. I suppose you would agree with me that they cannot be proved \ 
and I doubt whether they would he allowed in debate. The question 
wlie ther they are a breach of privilege is for the House ; hut the Speaker 
would have to say, if called upon, whether they were allowable in 
debate. My impression is that he would say no ; and I think you would 
not wish to use elsewhere expressions that you could not repeat in the 
House of Commons. 

The Speaker has a jotting in hi# diary which may end this 
case of a great man’s excess : — , 

June 18. — Exciting sitting. Bright’s language about Irish rebels. 
Certainly his language was very strong and quite inadmissible if spoken 
within the House. In conversation with Northoote 1 deprecated the 
taking notice of language outside the House, though I could not deny 
that the House, if it thought fit, might regard the words as a breach of 
privilege. But Northcoto was no douht urged by his friends. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s 'vas a heavier business, and led to much 
correspondence and difficult conversation in high places. A 
little of it, containing general principles, will probably suffice 
here : — • 

To Sir Henry Ponsonby. 

June 22. — Re Chamberlain’s speech. I am sorry to say I had not 
/read the report until I was warned by your letters to Granville and to 
Hamilton, for my sight does not allow me to read largely the small type 
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of newsparfcrs. , I havo now road it, and I must at once say with deep 
regret. We had done our best to keep the Bright celebration in harmony 
with the general tone of opinion by the mission which (Irauville kindly 
undertook. I*ain the more sorry about this speech, because Chamberlain 
has this year in parliament, shown both tact and talent in the manage- 
ment of questions not polemical, such as the bankruptcy hill. The 
speech isopen to exception from three ]>oints of view , as I think — first 
in relation to Bright, secondly in relation to the cabinet, thndly and 
mo‘t. especially in relation to the ciown, to which the speech did not 
indicate the consciousness of Ins holding any special relation. 

June 26. — It appeared to me in considering the case of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech that by far the best correction would be found, if a natural 
opportunity should oiler, in a speech differently coloured irom himself. 

1 fouud also that lie was engaged to preside on Satuiday next at the 
dinner of the Cohden Cluh. I addressed myself there fore to this point, , 
and Mil Chamberlain will revolt, on that occasion, to the same line of 
thought. . . . But, like Granville, I consider that the offence does not 
consist m holding eeitain opinion-., of which in my judgment the 
political force and effect me greatly exatfgeiated, but in the attitude 
assumed, and the tone and colour given to the speech. 

To Lord Granville. 

Pdlff**, ,1883. — I have read with eaie ClianiberLiin’s speech of last 
night {at the Cohden Cluh dinner]. . . . Am I right oi wrong in under- 
standing the speech as follows. lie admits without stint that in a 
cabinet concessions may In* made as to action, hut he seems to claim an 
unlimited liberty of speech. Now I should be as far as possible from 
asserting that under all circumstances speech must be confiiu d within 
the exact limits to which action is tied dow T n. But I think the dignity 
and authonty, not to say tin. honour and integrity, of government re- 
quire that tile liberty of speaking beyond those limits should be exercised 
sparingly, reluctantly, anu with much modesty and reserve. Whereas 
Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech exceeded it largely, gratuitously, and 
with a total alienee of recognition of the fact that he was not an 
individual but a member of a body. And the claim made last night to 
liberty of speech must be readauth the practical illustration afforded by 
the Hirmingham discourse, which evidently now stands as an instance, a 
sort of moral instance, of the mode in which liberty of speech is to be 
reconciled «.vitli limitation of action. J 

In order to test the question, must we not hear in mind that the 
liberty claimed in one wing of a cabinet may also be claimed in another, 
and that while one minister says I support this measure, though it does 
not go far enough, another may just as lawfully say I support this 
measure, though it goesPtoo far? For example, Argyll agreed to the Dis- 
turbance Compensation bill in 1880 mainly out/if regard to his colleagues 
and their authoiity. What if lie hatj usou in the House of Lords 
language like that I have just supposed ? Every extravagance of this 

1 By an odd coincidence, on Che day alter my selection of this letter, I read that 
the French pnme minister, M. Combe*, laid down the doctrine that the government is 
never committed by a minister's individual declarations, but only by those of the head 
of the government. He alone has the power of making known the direction given to 
policy, and each minister individually has authority only for the administration of his, 
department (Sept. 25, 1M2). Of course this is wholly incompatible with Mr. Glad- 
stone's ideas of parliamentary responsibility and the cabinet system. 
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-kind puts weapons into the hands of opponents, and weakens the 
authority of government, which is hardly ever too strong, and is often 
too weak already. 

In a letter written some years before when he was leader of 
the House, Mr. Gladstone on the subject of the internal dis- 
cipline of a ministerial corps, told one, who was at that time 
and now his colleague, a little story: — 

As the subject is one of interest, perhaps you will let me mention the 
incident which first obliged me to inflect upon it. Nearly thirty j#s. ars 
, a go, my leader. Sir lb Peel, agreed in the Irish Tithes bills to give 25 per 
eent of the tithe to the landlord in return for that ‘Commutation.’ 
Thinking this too much (jpu see that twist was then already in me), 
1 happened to say so in a. private letter to an Irish clergyman. Very 
shortly after I had a note from Peel, which inclosed one .from Shaw, his 
head man in Ireland, complaining of my letter as making bis tvork im- 
possible if such things were allowed to gt> on. Sir K. Peel indorsed the 
; remonstrance, arid 1 had to sing small. The discipline was very tight in 
those days (and we were in* opposition, not in government). But it 
worked well on the whole, and I must say it was accompanied on Sir R. 
Peel’s part with a most rigid regard to rights of all Kinds within the 
ofhrial or quasi -official corps, which has somewhat declined in more 
recent times. m M «*» 

A minister had made some reference in a public speegh to 
what happened in the cabinet of which he was a member. 
‘I am sure it cannot have occurred to you,’ Mr. Gladstone 
wrote, ‘that the cabinet is the operative part of the privy 
council, that the privy councillors oath is applicable to its 
proceedings, that this is a very high obligation, and that no 
one can dispense with it except the Queen. .1 may add that 
I believe no one is entitled even to make a note of the pro- 
ceedings except the prime minister, who has to report its 
proceedings on every occasion of its meeting# to the Queen, 
and who must by a few scraps assist his memory.’ 

By the end of the session, although its labours had not 
..been on the level of either 1881 or 1882, Mr. Gladstone was 
sotnewhat strained. On Aug. 22 he writes to Mrs. Gladstone at 
Hawarden : — ‘Yesterday at 4& I entered the House "hoping to 
get out soon and write you a letter, when the Speaker told me 
Northcote was going to raise a debate on the Appropriation 
bill, and I had to wait, listen, and then to speak for more than 
an hour, which tired me a good deal, finding me weak after 
-sitting till 2.30 the i^ight before, and a long cabinet in the 
interval. Rough work for t 73 ! ’ 


V- II 

In September he took a holiday in a shape that, though he 
was no hearty sailor, was always a pleasure and a relief to him. 
-Three letters to the Queen tell the story, and give a glimpse of 
court punctilio / 
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On the Forth Sea, Sept, 15. Posted at Copenhagen , Sept . 16, 1883. — 
Mr. Gladstone presents his humble duty to your Majesty, and has to 
offer h*s humble apology for not having sought from your Majesty the 
usual gracious* permission before setting foot on a foreign shore. He 
embarked on the 8th in a steamer of the Castles Company under the 
auspices o r Sir Donald Currie, with no more ambitious expectation than 
that of a cruise among the Western Isles. But the extraordinary solidity, 
so to call it, of a very fine ship (tho Pembroke Castle , 4000 tons, 410 ‘feet 
long) on the water, rendering her in no small degree independent of 
weather, encouraged his fellow- voyagers, and even himstdf, thougp a 
most indifferent sailor, to extend their views, and tho vessel is now on 
the North Sea running over to Christiansand in Norway, from whence it 
is proposed to go to Copenhagen, with the expectation, however, of again 
touching British soil in the middle of next week. Mr. Gladstone humbly 
trusts that, unejer these circumstances, his omission may be excused. 

Mr. Tennyson, who is one of the party, is an excellent sailor, and 
Seems to enjoy himself much in the Moating castle, as it may be termed , 
ill a wider sense than that of its appellation on the register. The weather 
has been variable with a heavy roll from the Atlantic at the points not 
sheltered ; but the stormy North Sea has on the whole behaved extremely 
well as regards its two besetting liabilities to stonn and fog. 

Ship ‘ Pembroke Castle,' Mouth of the Thymes. Sept. 20, 1883. — 
Mr. ..Gladstone with his humble duty reports to your Majesty his return 
this evening' from Copenhagen to London. The passage was very rapid, 

- and ^he weather favourable. He bad the honour, with his wife and 
daughter and other companions of his voyage, to receive an invitation to 
dine at Fredcnsborg on Monday. He found there tho entire circle of 
illustrious personages who have been gathered for some time in a family 
party, with a very few exceptions. The singularly domestic character 'of 
this remarkable assemblage, and the affectionate intimacy which appeared 
to pervade it, made an impression upon him not less deep than the 
demeanour of all its members, which was so kindly and so simple, that 
even the word condescending could hardly be applied to it. Nor must 
Mr. Gladstoue allow himself to omit another striking feature of the 
remarkable picture, in tho unrestrained and unbounded happiness of the 
royal children, nineteen in number, who appeared like a single family 
reared under a single roof. 

[Thfc royal party , forty hi number , visit the ship.'] 

Tho Emperor of Russia proposed the health of your Majesty. Mr. 
Gladstone by arrangement with your Majesty’s minister at this court, 
Mr. Vivian, proposed tho health of the King and Queen of Denmark, and 
the Emperor and Empress of Russia, and the King and Queen of the 
Hellenes. The King of Denmark did Mr. Gladstone the honour to 
proposo his health ; and Mr. Gladstone in acknowledging this toast, 
thought he could not do otherwise, though no speeches had been made, 
than express the friendly feeling of Great Britain towards Denmark, and 
the satisfaction with which the British pe6ple recognised the tie of race 
which unites them with the inhabitants of the Scandinavian countries. 
Perhaps the most vigorous ahd remarkable portion of the British nation 
had, Mr, Gladstone said, been drawn from these countries. After . 
luncheon, the senior imperial and royal personages crowded together 
into a small cabin on the deck to hear Mr. Tennyson read two of his 
poems, several of the younger branches clustering round the doors. 
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Between 2 and 8, the illustrious party left the Pembroke CcHle , and in 
the midst of an animated scene, went on board -the King of Denmark’s 
yacht, which steamed towards Elsinore. # . | 

Mr. Gladstone was much pleased to observe that tne Emperor of 
Russia appeared to be entirely released from the immediate pressure of 
his anxieties supposed to weigh much upon his mind. The Empress 
of Russia has the genial and gracious manners which on this, and on 
every occasion, mark ll.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 

Sept. 22, 1883.— Mr. Gladstone presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has to acknowledge four Majesty’s letter of the 20th 
giving him full credit for not having reflected at the time’ when he 
decided,, as your Majesty believes, to extend his recent cruise to Norway 
atid Denmark. # 

He may humbly state that be had no desire or idea beyond a glance, 
if only for a few hours, at a little of tlie tine and peculiar scenery of 
Norway. But lie is also responsible for having acquiesced* in the 
proposal (which originated with Mr. Tennyson) to spend a day at 
Copenhagen, where he happens to have some associations of literary 
interest ; for having accepted an unexpected invitation to dine with the 
king some thirty miles otf ; and for having promoted the execution of 
a wish, again unexpectedly communicated to him, that a visit of the 
illustrious party to the Pembroke Castle should be arranged. Mr. Glad* 
stone ought probably to have foreseen all these things. WiD'«revpcut 
to the construction put upon his act abroad, Mr. Gladstone oliglit again, 
perhaps, to have foreseen that, in countries habituated to more important 
personal meetings, which are uniformly declared to be held in the 
interests of general peace, his momentary and unpremeditated contact 
with the sovereigns at Frcdcnsborg would be denounced, or suspected of 
a mischievous design. He lias, however, some consolation in finding 
that, in England at least, such a suspicion appears to have been confined 
to two secondary journals, neither of which lias ever found (so far as he 
is aware) in any act of his anything hut guilt and folly. 

Thus adopting, to a great extent, your Majesty’s view, Mr. Gladstone 
can confirm your Majesty’s belief that (with the exception of a sentence 
addressed by him to the King of the Hellenes singly respecting Bulgaria), 
there was on all hands an absolute silence # in regard to public affairs. . . . 

In proposing at Kirkwall the health of the poet wli^ was 
his fellow guest on the cruise, Mr. Gladstone let fall a hint— a 
significant and perhaps a just one— on the comparative place 
ot politics and letters, the difference between the statesman 
and orator and the poet. ‘Mr. Tennyson’s life and labour/ he 
said, 4 correspond in jioint of time as nearly as possible to my 
Own ; but he has worked in a higher fletyl, and his work will 
be more durable. We public men play a part which places us 
much in view of our f countrymen, but the words which we 
speak have wings and fly* away and disappear. . . . But the 
Poet Laureate has written his own qpng on the hearts of his 
countrymen that can never die.’ 

ill 

It was said in 1884 that the organization of Egypt was a 
subject, whether regarded from the English or the European 
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point of t iew, that was probably more complicated and more 
fraught with possible dangers in the future, than any question 
of fOjVdgn pqlicy with which England had had to deal for the 
last firty years or more. 

The arguments against prolonged English occupation were 
tolerably clear. It would freeze all cordiality between our- 
selves and the French. It would make us a Mediterranean 
military power. In case of war, the necessity of holding 
Egypt would weaken us. In diplomacy it would expose fresh 
surface to now and hostile combinations. Yet, gi\ing their 
full weight to every one of these considerations, a .British 
statesman was confronted by one of thyse intractable dilemmas 
that make up the material of a good half of human history. 
The Khedive could not stand by himself. The Turk would not, 
and ought not to be endured for his protector. Some other 
European power would sthp in and block the English road. 
Would common prudence in such q case sutler England to 
acquiesce and stand aside l Did not subsisting obligations 
also confirm the precepts of polity and self interest l In many 
minds this reasoning was clenched and clamped by the sacrifices 
thai* l^glarul had made when she took, and took alone, the 
initial military step. 

Egyptian affairs were one of the heaviest loads that weighed 
upon Mr. (Hat 1st one during the whole of 1884. One day in the 
autumn of this year, towards the end of the business before 
the cabinet, a minister asked if there was anything else. ‘No/ 
said Mr. Gladstone with sombre irony as he gathered up his 
papers, Sve have done our Egyptian business, and we are an 
Egyptian government/ llis general position was sketched in 
a letter to Lord Gran\ille (Mar. 22, 1884): -‘In regard to the 
Egyptian question proper, I am conscious of being moved by 
throe powerfufr considerations. (1) Hespect for European law, 
and for the peace of eastern Europe, essentially connected with 
its observance. (2) The just claims of the lvhedive, who has 
giveil us no ease against him, and his people as connected with 
him. (3) Jndis position to extend the responsibilities of this 
country. On the first tw'o 1 feel very stiff. On the third I 
should have due regard to my personal condition as a vanishing 
quantity. 5 

The question of the continuance of the old dual control by 
England and Franck was raised almost immediately after the 
English occupation began, but English ♦opinion supported or 
stimulated the cabinet in refusing to restore a form of co- 
operation that had worked well originally in the hands of 
Baring and de Bligni&re!?, but had subsequently betrayed its 
inherent weakness. France resumed what is diplomatically 
styled liberty of action in Egypt; and many months were 
passed in negotiations, the most entangled in which a British 
government was ever engaged. Why did not England, im- 
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patient critics of Mr. Gladstone and his cabinet inquire, at once 
formally proclaim a protectorate ? Because it would have been 
a direct breach of her moral obligations of good fajfh to Europe. 
These were undisputed and indisputable. It would have 
brought her within instant reach of a possible war with France, 
for which the sinister and interested approval of Germany 
would have been small compensation. 

The issue lay between annexation and withdrawal, — annexa- 
tion to be veiled and indirect, withdrawal to be cautious and 
conditional. No member of the cabinet at this time seems to 
have listened with any favour whatever to the mention of 
annexation. Apart frojn other objections, it would undeniably 
have been a flagrant breach of solemn international engage- 
ments. The cabinet was pledged up to the lips to withdrawal, 
and when Lord Hartington talked to the House of CornYnons of 
the last British soldier quitting Egypt in a few months, nobody 
ever doubted then or sipce that lie was declaring the sincere 
intention of the cabinet. Nor was any doubt possible that the 
intention of the cabinet entirely coincided at that time with 
the opinion and wishes of the general public. The operations 
in Egypt had not been popular, 1 and the national temper was 
still as hostile to all expansion as when it cast* Lord' 
Beaconsfield. Withdrawal, however, was beset with inextroable 
difficulties. Either withdrawal or annexation would have 
simplified the position and brought its own advantages. 
Neither was possible. The British government after Tel-el- 
Kebir vainly strove to steer a course that would combine the 
advantages of both. Say what they would, military occupation 
was taken to make them responsible for everything that 
happened in Egypt. This encouraged the view that they 
should give orders to Egypt, and make Egypt obey. But then 
direct and continuous interference with the Egyptian adminis- 
tration was advance in a path that could only end in annexation. 
To govern Egypt from London thibugh a native ministry, was 
in fact nothing but annexation, and annexation in its clumsiest 
and most troublesome shape. Such a policy was lca$t of all to 
be reconciled with the avowed policy of withdrawal. To treat 
native ministers as mere ciphers and puppets, and then to hope 
to leave them at the end with authority enough to govern the 
country by themselves, was pure delusion. 

So much for our relations with Egfpt internally. Then 
came Europe and thetPowers, and the regulation of a financial 
situation of indescribable complexity. ‘I sometimes fear,’ 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville (Dec. 8, 1884) ‘that some 
~ of the foreign governments have th$ same notion of me that 
Nicholas was supposed to have of Lord Aberdeen. But there is 

X Many indications of this con Id be cited, if there were room. A parade of the 
victors of Tel-el-Kebir through the streets of London stirred little excitement. Two 
ministers went to make speeches at Liverpool, and had tb report on returning to town 
that references to Egypt fell altogether flat. 
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no one in the cabinet less disposed than I am to knuckle down . 
to them in this Egyptian matter, about which thev, except 
Italy, ^behave so ill, some of them without excuse/ ‘ As to^ 
Bismarck/ he said, ‘it is a case of sheer audacity, of which he ; 
has an unbounded stock.’ Two months before he had com- 
plained to Lord Granville of the same powerful personage: — 
Ought not some notice to be taken ot Bismarck’s impudent 
reference to the English exchequer? Ought you to have such, 
a remark in your possessions without protest? He coolly 
assumes in effect that we are responsible for all the financial 
wants and occasions of Egypt.’ 

The sensible reader would resist any attempt to drag him 
into the Serbonian bog of Egyptian finance. Nor need I 
describe either the protracted conference of the European 
J 3 owers, or the mission of Lord Northbrook. To this able 
colleague, Mr. Gladstone \frrote on the eve of his departure 
(Aug. 29 , 1884 ) : — 

r cannot let you quit our shores without a word of valediction. Your 
colleagues are too deeply interested to b« impartial judges of your mission. 
But they certainly cannot he mistaken in their appreciation of the gene- 
rosity and courage which could alone have induced you to undertake it. 
Our task lit 1 * Egypt generally may not unfairly he called an impossible . 
task uid with the impossible no man can successfully contend. But we 
are well satisfied that whatever is possible, you will achieve ; whatever 
judgment, experience, firmness, gentleness can do, will be done. Our 
expectations from the nature of the case must be moderate ; but bo 
assured they will not be the measure of our gratitude. All good go , 
with you. 

Lord Northbrook’s report when indue time it came, engaged 
the prime minister’s anxious consideration, but it could not be 
earned further. What the Powers might agree to, parliament 
would not look at. The situation was one of the utmost deli- 
cacy and danger, as anybody who is aware of the diplomatic 
embarrassments of it knows. An agreement with France about 
the Suez Canal came to nothing. A conference upon finance 
came to nothing. Bismarck was out of humour with England, 
partly from his dislike of certain exalted English personages 
and influences at his own court, partly because it suited him : 
that Frauce and England should be bad friends, partly because, 
as he complained, whenever he tried to found a colony, we 
closed in upon him. 'He preached a sermon on do ut des, and 
while scouting the idea of any real differences with this country, 
he hinted that if we could not accommodate him in colonial 
questions, he might not find it in his power to accommodate us ' 
in European questions. Mr. Gladstone declared for treating - 
/ every German claim in an equitable spirit, but said we had our; 

• own colonial communities to consider. # 

In March 1885 , after negotiations that threatened to be;: 
endless the London Convention was signed and the riddle of 
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the financial sphinx was solved. This made possible the coming 
years of beneficent reform. The wonder is, says a competent 
observer, how in view of the indifference of most qf the powers 
to the welfare of Egypt and the bitter annoyance of France at 
our position in that country, the English government ever 
succeeded in inducing all the parties concerned to agree to so 
reasonable an arrangement . 1 

Meanwhile, as we shall see all too soon, the question of 
Egypt proper as it was then catted, had brought up the ques- 
tion of the Soudan, and with it an incident that made what 
Mr. Gladstone called ‘the blackest day since the Phoenix Park/ 
In 1884 the government*still seemed prosperous. The ordinary 
human tendency to croak never dies, especially in the politics 
of party. Men talked of humiliation abroad, ruin at home, 
agricultural interests doomed, trade at a standstill — calamities 
all obviously due to a government without spirit, and a majority 
with no independence. Dut then humiliation, to be sure, only 
meant jealousy in other countries because we declined to put 
ourselves in the wrong, and to be hoodwinked into unwise 
alliances. Ruin only meant reform without revolution. Doom 
meant an inappreciable falling off in the vast volume of jour 
trade. 


1 Milner’s England in Egypt , p. 185. 



CHAPTER VIII 

REFORM 

( 18 * 4 ) 

Decision by majorities is as much an < xpcdient as lighting by gas. In adopting it 
as a rule, wp arc not realising jk i fiction, but bowing to an imperfection. It lias the 
great merit ol avoiding, and that bv a test peiiectly dehnite, the last resort to 
violenco ; and of making force itself the seivant instead of the master of authority. 
But our country rejoices m the belief that she does not decide ull things by majorities. 
— Gladstone (1858). 

* w 

‘The word procedure/ said Mr. Gladstone to a club of young 
-political missionaries in 1881 , Mias in it something homely, ana 
it is difficult for any one, except those who pass their lives 
within the walls of parliament, to understand liow vital and 
urgent a truth it is, that there is no more urgent demand, there 
is no aim or purpose more absolutely essential to the future 
victories and the future efficiency of the House of Commons, 
than that it should effect, with the support of the nation — for 
it can be effected in no other way— some great leform in the 
matter of its procedure.’ He spoke further of the ‘absolute 
and daily-growing necessity of what L will describe as a great 
internal reform of the House of Commons, quite distinct from 
that reform beyond its doors on which our hearts are at present 
especially set/ Reform from within and reform from without 
were the two tasks, neither of them of her than difficult in itself 
and both made supremely difficult by (he extraordinary spirit 
of faction at that time animating the minority. The internal 
reform had been made necessary, as Mr. Gladstone expressed 
it, by systematised obstruction, based upon the abuse of ancient 
and generous rules, under which system the House of Commons 
‘becomes more and more the slave of softie of the poorest and 
most insignificant among its members/ Forty years before he 
told the provost of Oriel, ‘ The forms of parliament are little 
more than a mature expression of the principles of justice in 
their application to the proceedings of deliberative bodies* 
having it for their object to secure freedom and reflection* ana 
well fitted to attain that object,* These high ideals had been 
gradually lowered, for Mr. Parnell had found ouf that the rules 
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which had for their object the security of freedom and reflec- 
tion, could be still more effectually wrested to objects the very 
opposite. # ( 

In Mr. Gladstone’s first session (1833) 395 members (the 
speaker excluded) spoke, and the total number of speeches 
was 5765. Fifty years later, in the session of 1883, the total 
number of speeches had risen to 21,160. The remedies proposed 
from time to time in this parliament by Mr. Gladstone were 
'various, and were the occasion of many fierce and stubborn 
conflicts. But the subject is in the highest degree technical, 
and only intelligible to those who, as Mr. Gladstone said, ‘pass 
their lives within the walls of parliament ’—perhaps not by any 
means to all e^en of them. His papers contain nothing of 
interest or novelty upon the Question either of devolution or 
of the compulsory stoppage of debate. We may as well, there- 
fore, leave it alone, only observing that the necessity for the 
closure was probably the # most unpalatable of all the changes 
forced on Air. Gladstone by change in social and political 
circumstance. To leave the subject alone is not to ignore its 
extreme importance, either in the (‘fleet of revolution in pro- 
cedure upon the character of the House, and its power of 
despatching and controlling national business ; or indi- 

cation that the old order was yielding in the political sphere as 
everywhere else to the conditions of a new time. 

II 

The question of extending to householders in the country 
the franchise that in 1867 had been conferred on householders 
in boroughs, had been first pressed witli eloquence and resolu- 
tion by Mr. Trevelyan. In 1876 he introduced two resolutions, 
one for extended franchise, the other for a no w Arrangement of 
seats, made necessary by the creation of t he new voters. In a tory 
parliament he had, of course, no chance. Mr. Gladstone, not 
naturally any more ardent for change in political machinery 
tnan Burke or Canning had been, was in no hurry about it, 
but was well aware that the triumphant parliament of 1880 
could not be allowed to expire without the effective adoption 
by the government of proposals in principle such as those made 
; bv Mr. Trevelyan in 1876. One wing of the cabinet hung back. 
Mr. Gladstone himself, reading the signs *n the political skies, 
felt that the hour h.%d struck : the cabinet followed, and the 
bill was framed. Never, said Mr. Gladstone, was a bill so large 
in respect of the numbers to have votes ; so innocent in point 
of principle, for it raised no new questions and sprang from no 
new principles. It went, he contended and most truly con- 
tended, to the extreme of consideration for opponents, and 
avoided several points that had especial attractions for friends.' 
* So likewise, the general principles on which redistribution of 
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seats would be governed, were admittedly framed in a conserva- 
tive spirit. 

Tty) comparative magnitude of the operation* was thus 
described by Mr. Gladstone (Feb. 28, 1884) : — 

In 1832 there was passed what was considered a' Magna Charta of 
British liberties; but that Magna Charta of British liberties added, 
according to the previous estimate of Lord John Russell, 500,000, while 
according to the results considerably less than 500,000 were added to the 
entire constituency of the three countries. After 1832 we come to 1866. 
At ‘that time the total constituency of the United Kingdom reached 

1.364.000. By the bills which were passed between 1867 and 1869 that 
number was raised to 2,418,000. Under the action of the present law 
the constituency has reached in round numbers what I would call 

3.000. 000. This bill, if it passes as presented, will add to the English 
constituency over 1,300,000 persons. It will add to the Scotch con- 
stituency, Scotland being at present rather better provided in this 
respect than either of the other-countries, over 200,000, and to the Irish 
constituency over 400,000 ; or in the ma,hi, to the present aggregate 
constituency of the United Kingdom taken at 3,000,000 it will add 

2.000. 000. more, nearly twice as much as was added since 1867, and more 
than four times as much as was added in 1832. 

y he bill was read a second time (April 7) by the over- 
whelming- majority of 340 against 210. Even those who most 
dislfted the measure admitted that a majority of this size 
could not be made light of, though they went on in charity to 
say that it did not represent the honest opinion of those who 
composed it. It was in fact, as such persons argued, the 
strongest proof of the degradation brought into our politics by 
the Act of 1867. ‘All the bribes of Danby or of Walpole or of 
Pelham/ cried one excited critic, 4 all the bullying of the 
Tudors, all the lobbying of George III., would have been 
powerless to secure it in the most corrupt or the most servile 
days of the ancient House of Commons/ 1 

On the third reading the opposition disappeared from the 
House, and on Mr. Gladstone’s prompt initiative it was placed 
on record in the journals that the bill had been carried by a 
unanimous verdict. Tt went to the Lords, and by a majority, 
first of 59 and then of 50, they put whnt Mr. Gladstone mildly 
called ‘ an effectual stoppage on the bill, or in other words did 
practically reject it/ The plain issue, if we can call it plain, 
was this. What the tories, with different degrees of sincerity, 
professed to dread wt*s that the election might take place on 
the new franchise, but with an unaltered disposition of parlia- 
mentary seats. At heart the bulk of theni were as little 
friendly to a lowered franchise in the counties, as they had 
been in the case of the towns before Mr. Disraeli educated 
them. But this was a secret dangerous to let out, for the 
enfranchised workers in the towns would never understand 
why workers in the villages should not have a vote. Apart 

l Saturday Review, April 12, 1884. 
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from this, the tory leaders believed that unless the allotment 
of seats went with the addition of a couple of million new 
voters, the prospect would be ruinously unfavourable tof their 
party, and they offered determined resistance to tFie chance of 
a jockeying operation of this kind. At least one very eminent 
man among them had privately made up his mina 'that the 
proceeding supposed to be designed by their opponents — their 
distinct professions notwithstanding — would efface the tory 
party for thirty years to come. Mr. Gladstone and his 
government on the other hanu agreed, on grounds of tKeir 
own and for reasons of their own, that the two changes should 
come into operation together. What they contended was, that 
to tack redistribution dn to franchise, was to scotch or kill 
franchise. 4 1 do not hesitate to say, 7 Mr. Gladstone told his 
electors, ‘that those who are opposing us, and making use of 
this topic of redistribution of seat* as a means for defeating 
the franchise bill, know as well as we do that, had we been 
such idiots and such dolts as to present to parliament a bill 
for the combined purpose, or to bring in two bills for the two 
purposes as one measure — I say, they know as well as we do, 
that a disgraceful failure would have been the result of our 
folly, and that we should have been traitors to you, aisd to the 
cause we had in hand/ 1 Disinterested onlookers thought tlnere 
ought to be no great difficulty in securing the result that both 
sides desired. As the Duke of Argyll put it to Mr. Gladstone, 
if in private business two men were to come to a breach, when 
standing so near to one another in aim and profession, they 
would be shut up in bedlam. This is just what the judicious 
reader will think to-day. 

The controversy was transported from parliament to the 
platform, and a vigorous agitation marked the autumn recess. 
It was a double agitation. What began as campaign on 
behalf of the rural householder, threatened to end as one against 
hereditary legislators. It is a well-known advantage in move- 
ments of this sort to be not only for, but also against, somebody 
or something ; against a minister, by preference, or jf not an 
individual, then against a body. A hereditary legislature in a 
community that has reached the self governing stage is an 
anachronism that makes the easiest of all marks for mockery 
and attack, so long as it lasts. Nobody can doubt that if Mr. 
Gladstone had been the frantic demagogue or fretful revolu- 
tionist that his opponents thought, lie now had an excellent 
chance of bringing the question of the House of Lords irresistibly 
to the front. As it was, in the midst of the storm raised by his 
lieutenants and supporters all over the country, he was the 
moderating force, elaborately appealing, as he said, to the 
reason rather than the fears of his opponents. 

One reproachful passage in his speeches this autumn acquires 

1 Edinburgh, August SO, 1884. 
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a rather f peculiar significance in the light of the events that 
were m the coming years to follow. He is dealing with the 
argujnent that the hereditary House protects the nation against 
fleeting opiinons — 

How is it with regard to the solid and permanent opinion of the nation * 
*We have lud twelve parliaments since the Reform Act, — I have a right to 
say so, as 1 h«ve sat m eveiy one of them, — and the opinion, the Rational 
opinion, has been exhibited in the following manner hn ot those parlia* 
m< nts have had v liberal majouty 1 he eleventh parliament was the one 
th .t sat from 1841 to 1847 It w&s elected as a tory pailiament, but m 
1818 it put out the tonseivative government of Sir Robert Peel, and put 
in and support! <1 till its dissolution, the liberal government of Lord John 
Russc 11 1 li it is the eleventh paihamc nt P»ut tin n time is the twelfth 

mi Lament ind that is one that you and I know a good deal about [Lord 
Bcac onsticld s puliament], for we t liked largely on the subject of its ments 
tnd dements, wlnch( ver they nny b(, at the time of the last election. 
That p ulunic nt was I admit, a toiy puliament fiom the beginning to 
the < ud But I want to know, looking hick foi a period of more than 
fifty y< irs, which rc presented the solid penhanent conviction of the nation * 
—tin ton paihiments that wen elected upon ton out of the twelve dissolu- 
tions, or the oik parliament tint chanced to be elected from the 
disorganized stale of tlic libel il paity m the curly part of the yeai 1874? 

ell, lum are ten pailununts on the one side hcio is one parliament on 
the other side I he House of loids was m sympathv with the one 
parliament, uni w is m opposition to the ten puliamcnts And yet 
jon arc told win n, we will say for f >ity five 3 ears out of fifty — prae tically 
the nation Ins 111 unh steel its hbn il h ndencies by the election of liberal 
pailumnrts, and once only his chained to elect a thoroughly tory 
pailiament, you are told that it is the thoroughly tory parliament that 
represents the solid and permanent opinion of the eountrv 1 

In time a curious thing, not yet adequitely explained, fell 
out, for the extcusion of the franchise 111 18<>7 and now in 1884, 
resulted in r reversed of the appiunt law of tilings that had 
ruled oui politic il p irtu s tin ough tin* c pooh tlrat Mr Gladstone 
has just sketched The live pit hum nts since 1884 have not 
followed the line of the ten parliaments preceding, notwith- 
standing the enlargement of direct popular powei 

c 

III 

In August Mr Gladstone submitted to the Queen a memor- 
andum on the political siturtion It wns much more elaborate 
than the culinary < fluid submissions Lord Gianville was thO 
only colleague who hid seen it, and ^Jr Gladstone was alone 
responsible tor laving it before thy soveieign It is a masterly 
statement ot the case, stai ting fiom the assumption for the sakfe 
of argument that the tones were right and the liberals wrong 
as to the two bills, then proceeding on the basis of a strongly 
expressed desire to keep back a movement foi organic change i 
next urging the signs tnat such a movement would go forward 

l Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, August 80, 1884 
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■with irresistible force if the bill were again rejected * and con- 
cluding thus : — 

I may say in conclusion that there is no personal act if ij he confpatible 
with j>ersonal honour and likely to contribute to an end which I hold very 
dear, that I would not gladly do for the purpose of helping to close the 
present controversy, and in closing it to pi event the growth of one probably 
more complex and more formidable. 

This document, tempered, unrhetorioal, almost dispassionate, 
was the starting-point of proceedings that, after enonqous 
difficulties had been surmounted by patience and perseverance, 
^working through his power in parliament and liis authority in 
the country, ended in final pacification and a sound political 
settlement. It was Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship that brought 
this pacification into sight and within reach. 

The Queen was deeply struck both by the force of his 
arguments and the earnest tone ift which they were pressed. 
Though doubting whether there was any strong desire for a 
change in the position of the House of Lords, still she ‘did not 
shut her eyes to the possible gravity of the situation’ (Aug. 31). 
She seemed inclined to take some steps for ascertaining the 
opinion of the leaders of opposition, with a view to inducing 
them to modify their programme. The Duke of Richmond 
visited Balmoral (Sept. 13), but when Mr. Gladstone, #hen 
himself on Deeside, heard what had passed ki the direction of 
compromise, he could only say, ‘ Waste of breath ! ’ To all 
suggestions of a dissolution on the case in issue, Mr. Gladstone 
said to a confidential emissary from Balmoral : — 

Never will I bo a party to dissolving in older to determine whether 
th'e Lords or the ('ominous were light upon the Franchise bill. If I have 
anything to do with dissolution, it will be a dissolution upon organic 
change in the House of Lords. Should this bill be again rejected in a 
definite manner, there will be only two courses open Ho me, one to cut 
out of public life, which 1 shall infinitely prefer ; the other to become a 
supporter of organic change in the Uoifso of Lords, which I bate and 
vihich I am making all this fuss in order to avoid. We have a few weeks 
before us to try and avert the mischief. After a second rejection it will 
be too late. There is perhaps the alternative of advising a lafge creation 
of peers ; but to this thcio are great objections, even if the Queen were 
willing. I am not at present sure that I could bring myself to be a party 
to the adoption of a plan like that of 1832. 

When people talked to him of dissolution as a means of 
bringing the Lords to account, he replied in scorn ‘A mar- 
vellous conception ! Un $uoh a dissolution, if the country 
disapproved of the conduct of its representatives, it would 
cashier them ; but, if it disapproved* of the conduct of the 
peers, it would simply have to see them resume their place of 
power, to employ it to the best of their ability as opportunity 
might serve, in thwarting the desires of the country expressed 
through its representatives/ 
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It wao reported to Mr. Gladstone that his speeohes in 
Scotland (though they were marked by much restraint) 
created some displeasure at Balmoral. He wrote to Lora 
Granville (Sept. 26) : — 

The Queen does not know the facts. If she did, she would have 
known that while I have been compelled to deviate from the intention 
of sneaking only to constituents which (with much difficulty) I kej>t 
until Aberdeen, I have thereby (and again with much difficulty in 
handling the audiences, every one of which would have wished a different 
course of proceeding) been enabled to do much in the way of keeping the 
question of organic chango in the House of Lords out of the present stage 
of the controversy. 

Sir Henry Ponsonby, of course at the Queen’s instigation, 
was indefatigable and infinitely ingenious in inventing devices 
of possible compromise between Lords and Commons, or Ije- 
tween Lords and ministers! such as might secure the passing of 
franchise, and yet at the same time secure the creation of new 
electoral areas before the extended franchise should become 
operative. The Queen repeated to some members of the oppo- 
sition —she did not at this stage communicate directly with 
Lord Salisbury - the essence of Mr. Gladstone’s memorandum 
of August, and no doubt conveyed the impression that it had 
Ynafiti upon. her own mind. Later correspondence between her 
secretary and the Duke of Richmond set up a salutary ferment 
in what had not been at tirst a very promising quarter. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone was hard at work in other direc- 
tions. lie was urgent (Oct. 2) that Lord Granville should make 
every effort to bring more peers into the fold to save the bill 
when it reappeared in the autumn session. lie had himself 
‘garnered in a rich harvest,’ of bishops in July. On previous 
occasions he had plied the episcopal bench with political 
appeals, and this time he wrote to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury : ~ 

July 2, 1884. — I should have felt repugnance and scrnple about 
addressing your Grace at any time on any subject of a political nature, 
if it were confined within the ordinary limits of such subjects. But it 
seeius impossible to refuse credit to the accounts, which assure us that 
the peers of the opposition, under Lord Salisbury and his coadjutors, are 
determined to use all their strength and influence for the purpose of 
throwing out the Franchise bill In the House of Lords ; and thus of 
entering uj>on a conflict with the House of Commons, from which at 
each step in the proceeding it may probably become more difficult to 
retire, and which, if left to its natural course, will probably develop 
itself into a constitutional crisis of suoft an order, as has not occurred 
since 1832. . . . 

I 

To Tennyson, the possessor of a spiritual power even more 
than archiepiscopal, who had now a place among peers temporal, 
he addressed a remonstrance ( J uly 6) : — 

. , . Upon consideration I cannot help writing a line, for I must hope 
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, you will reconsider your intention. The best mode in "i^hich I can 
support a suggestion seemingly so audacious is by informing yon, that 
all sober-minded conservative peers are in great dismay at tins wild 
, proceeding of Lord Salisbury ; that the ultra -radicals and Parnellites, on 
the other hand, are in a state of glee, as they believe, and with good 
reason, that the battle once begun will end in some great humiliation to 
the House of Lords, or some important change in its composition. That 
; (to my knowledge i various bishops of conservative leanings are, on this 
account, going to vote with the government — as may bo the case with 
, lay peers also. That you are the only peer, so far as I know, associated 
with liberal ideas or the liberal party, who hesitates to vote against 
Lord Salisbury. 

• 

In the later stage of this controversy, Tennyson shot the 
well-known lines at him — 

Steersman, be not precipitate in thine act 
Of steering, for the river here, my friend, 

• Parts in two channels, moving to one end — 

This goes straight forward to the cataract : 

That streams about the bend. 

But tho’ the cataract seems the nearer way, 

Whate’er the crowd on either bank may say, 

Take thou “the bend,” ’twill save thee many a (hiy, 

To a poet who made to his generation such exquisite f^ifts 
of beauty and pleasure, the hardest of pjarty-men may pardon 
unseasonable fears about franchise and one-horse constituencies. 
As matter of fact and in plain prose, this taking of the bend 
was exactly what the steersman had been doing, so as to keep 
other people out of cataracts. 

‘ Then why should not Lord Granville try his hand on 
ambassadors, pressing them to save their order from a tempest 
that must strain, and might wreck it V To Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was in his element, or in one of his elements, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote^Oct. 8) : — 

I see that Salisbury by his declaration in the Times of Saturday, that 
the Lords are to contend for the simultaneous passing of the two bills, 
has given you au excellent subject for denunciation, and yoH mav safely 
. denounce him to your heart’s content. But I earnestly hope tliat you 
, will leave us all elbow room on other questions which may arise. If you 
have seen my letters (virtually) to the Queen, I do not think you will 
have found reason for alarm in them. I am sorry that Hartington the 
Other day used the word compromise, a word wMch has never passed my 
lips, though I believe h# meant nothing wrong. If we could find any- 
thing which, though surrendtring nothing substantial, would build a 
• bridge for honourable and moderate men to, retreat by, I am sure you 
would not object to it. But I have a much stronger plea for your reserve 
. than any request of my own. It is this, that the cabinet has postponed 
: discussing the matter until Wednesday simply in order that you may be 
present and take your share. They meet at twelve. I shall venture 
‘ to count on your doing nothing to narrow the ground left open to us, 
^ which is indeed but a stinted one. * 
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' Three days later (Oct. 11) the Queen writing to the prime 
minister was able to mark a further stage : — 

'Although the strong expressions used by ministers in their recent 
speeches have made the task of conciliation undertaken by the Queen 
a most difficult one, she is so much impressed with the importance of the 
issue at stake, that she has persevered in her endeavours, and has obtained 
from the leaders of the opposition an expression of their readiness to 
negotiate on the basis of Lord Hartington’s speech at Hanley. In the 
bop<*that this may load to a comp'i omise, the Queen has suggested that 
Lord Hartington may enter into communication with Lord Salisbury, 
and she trusts, from Mr. Gladstone’s telegram received this morning, 
that he will empower Lord Hartington to discuss the possibility of an 
agreement with Lord Salisbury. 

In acknowledgment, Mr. Gladstone offered his thanks for all 
her Majesty’s ‘ well-timed efforts to bring about an accommoda- 
tion.’ He could not, however, he proceeded, feel sanguine as to 
Obtaining any concession from the leaders, but he is very glad 
that Lord Hartington should try. 

Happily, and as might have been expected by anybody who 
rameuioored the action of the sensible peers who saved the 
LjU in 1832, the rash and headstrong men in high 
places in the tory party were not allowed to have their own 
way?" Before the autumn was over, prudent members of the 
opposition became uneasy. They knew that in substance the 
conclusion was foregone, but they knew also that just as in 
their own body there was a division between liotnead and 
moderate, so in the cabinet they could count upon a whig 
section, and probably upon the prime minister as well. They 
noted his words spoken in July, ‘ It is not our desire to see the 
bill carried by storm and tempest. It is our desire to see it 
win its way by persuasion and calm discussion to the rational 
minds of men. 1 „ 

Meanwhile Sir Michael Hicks Beach had already, with the 
knowledge and without the disapproval of other leading men 
on the tory side, suggested an exchange of views to Lord 
Ilartingtofi, who was warmly encouraged by the cabinet to 
carry on communications, as being a person peculiarly fitted 
for the task, ‘enjoying full confidence on one* side,’ as Mr. 
Gladstone said to the Queen, 4 and probably more on the other 
, side than any other minister could enjoy.’ These two cool and 
able men took the extension of county franchise for granted, 
' l and their conferences turned pretty exclusively on redistri- 
bution. Sir Michael pressed the separation of urban from 
\ rural areas, and what was more specifically important was 
his advocacy of single-member or one-horse constituencies. 
'His own long experience of a scattered agricultural division 
had convinced him that such areas with household suffrage 
would be unworkable. Lord Hartington knew the advantage 

l Dinner of the Eighty Club, July 11, 1884. 4% < ^ 
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of two-member constituencies for his party, because they made 
an opening for one whig candidate and one radical. But he 
did not make this a question of life or death, and* the ground 
was thoroughly well hoed and raked. Lord Salisbury, to 
whom the nature of these communications had been made 
known by the colleagud concerned, told him of the suggestion 
from the Queen, and said that he and Sir Stafford Northcote 
had unreservedly accepted it. So far the cabinet had found 
the several views in favour with ^heir opponents as to electoral 
areas, rather more sweeping and radical than their own had 
been, and they hoped that on the basis thus informally laid, 
they might proceed to the more developed conversation with 
the two official loaders. Then the tory ultras interposed. 

IV 

On the last day of October the Qdhen wrote to Mr. Gladstone 
from Balmoral : — « 

The Queen thinks that it would he a means of arriving at some under- 
standing if the leaders of the parties m both Houses could exchange 
their views personally. The Duke of Argyll or any other person uncon- 
nected for the present with the government oi ilie opposition might 
be employed in bunging about a meeting, and in assistug'to solve 
difficulties. The Queen thinks the government should in any prjjject 
forming the basis of 1 evolutions on redistribution to be proposed to the 
House, distinctly define their plans at such a pusonal conieience. The 
Queen believes that aacio assuianee given that the redistribution would 
Hot be wholly inimical to the prospects of the conservative party, their 
occurrence might be obtained. The Queen feels most stiongly that 
it is of the utmost lmnoitance that in this serious crisis such means, 
even if unusual, should be tried, and knowing how fully Mr. Gladstone 
recognises the great danger that might aiise by piolongmg the conflict, 
the Queen earnestly trusts that he will avail himself oi such means to 
obviate it. » 

The Queen then wrote to Lord Salisbury in the same sense 
in w hich she had written to the prime minister. Lord Salisbury 
replied that it would give him great pleasure to consult ’with 
anybody the Queen might desiie, and that in obedience to her 
commands he would do all that lay in him to bring the con- 
troversy finally to a just and honourable issue. He went on 
however to say, in the caustic vein that was one of his ruling 
traits, that while cheerfully complying wiHi the Queen's wishes, 
he thought it right to^nid that, so fur as nis information went, 
no danger attached to the prolongation of the controversy for a 
considerable time, nor did he believe that there was any real 
excitement in the country about it.. The Queen in replying 
(Nov. 5), said that she would at once acquaint Mr. Gladstone 
with what he had said. 

The autumn session began, and the Franchise bill was intro- 
ducetf again. Three days later, in consequence of a communi- 
cation from the other camp, the debate on the second reading 
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was conciliatory, but the tories won a bye-election, and the 
proceedings in committee became menacing and clouded. 
Discrhpaneifs abounded in the views of the opposition, upon , 
redistribution. When the third reading came (Nov. 11), 
important men on the tory side insisted on the production of 
a Seats bill, and declared there must be no communication 
with the enemy. Mr. Gladstone was elaborately pacific. If he 
could not get peace, lie said, at least let it be recorded that he 
desired peace. The parleys of Lord Hartington and Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach came to end. 

Mr. Gladstone late one night soon after this (Nov. 14), had a 
long conversation with Sir Stafford Northcote at the house of 
a friend. He had the authority of the cabinet (not given for this 
special interview) to promise the introduction of a Seats bill 
liefore the committee stage r< o£ the Franchise bill in the Lords, 
provided he was assured that it could be done without endanger- 
ing or retarding franchise. Northcote and Mr. Gladstone made 
good progress on the principles of redistribution. Then came 
an awkward message from Lord Salisbury that the Lords could 
not let the Franchise bill through, until they got the Seats bill 
from the Commons. So negotiations were again broken off. 

The oiTiy hope now was that a sufficient number of Lord * 
Salisbury's adherents would leave him in the lurch, if he did 
not close with what was understood to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
engagement, to procure and press a seats bill as soon as ever 
franchise was out of danger. So it happened, and the door 
that had thus been shut, speedily opened. Indirect communi- 
cation reached the treasury bench that seemed to show the 
leaders of opposition to be again alive. There were many 
surmises, everybody was excited, and two great tory leaders in 
the Lords called on Lord Granville one day, anxious for a modus 
vivendi. Mr. Gladstone in the Commons, in conformity with a 
previous decision of the cabinet, declared the willingness of the 
government to produce a bill or explain its provisions, on 
receiving a reasonable guarantee that the Franchise bill would 
be passed* before the end of the sittings. The ultras of the 
opposition still insisted on making bets all round that the 
Franchise bill would not become law* besides betting, they 
declared they would die on the floor ot the House in resisting 
an accommodation. A meeting of the party was summoned at 
the Carlton club for the purpose of declaring war to the knife, 
and Lord Salisbury was reported to hole to his determination. 
This resolve, however, proved to have been shaken by Mr. 
Gladstones language on„a previous day. The general prin- 
ciples of redistribution had been sufficiently sifted, tested, and 
compared to show that here was no insuperable discrepancy of 
view. It was made clear to Lord Salisbury circuitously, that 
though the government required adeauate assurances of the 
safety of franchise before presenting their scheme upon seats, 
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this did not preclude private and confidential illumin&tion. So 
the -bill was read a second time. f 

All went prosperously forward. On Novemltef 19, Lord 
Salisbury and Sir S. Northcote came to Downing Street in the 
* afternoon, took tea with the prime minister, and had a friendly 
conversation for an hour in which much ground was covered. 
The heads of the government scheme were discussed and handed 
to the opposition leaders. Mr. Gladstone was well satisfied. 
He was much struck, he said after, with the quickness of the 
tory leader, and found it a pleasure to deal with so acute a man. 
Lord Salisbury, for his part, was interested in the novelty of ' 
the proceeding, for no pieced ent could be found in our political 
or party history for the discussion of a measure before its intro- 
duction between the leaders of the two sides. This novelty 
stirred his curiosity, while lie also kfcpt a sharp eye on the main 
party chance. He proved to be entirely devoid of respect for 
tradition, and Mr. Gladstone declared himself to be a strong 
conservative in comparison. The meetings went on for several 
days through the various parts of the questions, Lord Hartington, 
Lord Granville, and Sir Charles Dilke being also taken into 
Council — the last of the three being unrivalled master of the 
intricate details. ^ 

The operation was watched with jealous eyes by the radicals, 
though they had their guardians in the cabinet. To Mr. Bright 
who, having been all his life denounced as a violent republican, 
was now in the view of the new school hardly even so much as 
a sound radical, Mr. Gladstone thought it well to write (Nov. 
25) words of comfort, if comfort were needed : — 

I wish to give you the assurance that in the private communications 
which are now going on, liberal principles such as we should conceive and 
term them, are in no danger. Those with whom we confer aro thinking 
without doubt of party interests, as alfcctcd by this or that arrangement, 
but these are a distinct matter, and 1 am not so good at them as some 
others ; hut the general proposition which I have stated is I think one 
which I can pronounce with some confidence. . . . The whole operation 
is essentially delicate and slippery, and I can hardly conceive any other 
circumstance in which it would be justified, but in the present very 
peculiar case 1 think it is not only warranted, hut called for. 

On November 27 all was well over ; and Mr. Gladstone was 
able to inform the Queen that ‘ the delicate and novel communi- 
cations * between the two sets of leaders had been brought to a 
happy termination. ‘His first duty/ he said, ‘ was to tender his 
grateful thanks to your Majesty for the wise, gracious, and 
steady influence on your Majesty's part, which has so powerfully 
. contributed to bring about this accommodation, and to avert a 
: serious crisis of affairs.' He adds that ‘ Ijis cordial acknowledg- 
, ments are due to Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote for 
th& manner in which they have conducted their difficult com- 
munications. 5 The Queen promptly replied -‘I gladly and 
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thankfully return your telegrams. To be able to be of use is 
all 1 care to live for now/ By way of winding up negotiations 
so remarkable, Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Salisbury to thank 
him for his kindness, and to say that he could have desired 
nothing better in candour and equity. Their conversation on 
the Seats bill would leave him none but the most agreeable 
recollections. 

The Queen was in high good humour, as she had a right to 
be.* She gave Mr. Gladstone km pie credit for his conciliatory 
spirit. The last two months had been very trying to her, she 
said, but she confessed herself repaid by the thought that she 
had assisted in a settlement. Mr. Gladstone’s severest critics 
On the tory side confessed that ‘ they did not think he had it in 
him/ Some friends of his in high places even suggested that 
this would be a good monv'nt for giving him the garter. He 
wrote to Sir Arthur Gordon (I )eo. 5) : — ‘ The time of this govern- 
ment has been on the whole the most*storuiy and difficult that 
I have known in office, and the last six weeks have been perhaps 
the most anxious and difficult of the government/ 


One further episode deserves a section, if the reader will turn 
back for a moment or two. The question whether the extension 
of the parliamentary franchise to rural householders should be 
limited to Great Britain or should apply to the whole kingdom, 
had been finally discussed in a couple of morning sittings m the 
month of May. Nobody who heard it can forget the speech 
made against Irish inclusion by Mr. Plunket, the eloquent 
grandson of the most eloquent of all the orators wdiom Ireland 
has sent to the imperial senate. He warned the House that to 
talk of assimilating the franchise in Ireland to the franchise in 
England, was to use language without meaning ; that out of 
seven hundred and sixty thousand inhabited houses in Ireland, 
no fewer than four hundred and thirty live thousand were rated 
at one pound and under ; that those whom the bill would 
enfranchise would be taken from a class of whom more than 
forty per cent, could neither read nor write ; that the measure 
would strengthen the hands of that disloyal party who boasted 
Of their entire indifference to English opinion, and their un- 
divided obligation todntluences which Englishmen were wholly 
unable to realise. Then in a lofty strain Mr. Plunket foretold 
' that the measure which they were i^skea to pass would lead up 
to, and would precipitate, the establishment of a separate Irish 
nationality. Ho reminded his hearers that the empire had been 
reared not more by the endurance of its soldiers and sailors 
than by the sagacity* and firmness, the common sense and 
patriotism of that ancient parliament ; and he ended with a 
fervid prayer that the historian of the future might not haVe 
to tell that the union of these three kingdoms on which rested 
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all its honour and all its power— a union that could never be 
broken by the force of domestic traitor or foreign foe— yielded 
at last under the pressure of the political ambitions ancl party 
exigencies of British statesmen. 

The orator’s stately diction, his solemn tone, the depth of his 
conviction, made a profound impression. Newer parliamentary 
hands below the government gangway, as he went on, asked 
one another by w hat arts of parliamentary defence the veteran 
minister could possibly deal with this searching appeal. Only 
a quarter of an hour remained. In two or three minutes Mr. 
Gladstone had swept the solemn impression entirely away. 
Contrary to his wont, lie began at once upon the top note. 
'‘With high passion in his voice, and mastering gesture in his 
Uplifted arm, he dashed impetuously upon the foe. What 
wtnghs upon my mind is this, he said, that when the future 
historian speaks of the greatness of this empire, and traces the 
manner in which it has grbwn through successive generations, 
he will say that in that history there was one chapter of disgrace, 
and that chapter of disgrace was the treatment of Ireland. It 
is the scale ot justice that will determine theisbue of the conflict 
with Ireland, if conflict there is to be. There is nothin* we cah 
do, cried the orator, turning to the Irish members, except ifrhe 
imprudence of placing in your hands evidence that will show 
tliat we are not acting on piinciples of justice towards you, that 
can render you for a moment formidable in our eyes, should 
J the day unfortunately arise when you endeavour to lay hands 
1 on this great structure of the British empire Let us be as 
strdng in right as we are in population, in wealth, and in historic 
traditions, and then we shall not fear to do justice to Ireland. 
There is but one mode of making England weak in the face of 
Ireland — that is by applying to her prineiples 0 of inequality 
' and principles of injustice. 

As members sallied forth from the House to dine, they felt 
>that. this vehement improvisation had put the true answer. 
Mr. Plunket’s tine appeal to those who had been eorprades of 
the Irish loyalists in guarding the union was well enoiurh, yet 
who but the Irish loyalists had held Ireland in the hollow of 
; their hands for generation upon generation, and who but they # 
# were answerable for the odious ancl dishonouring failure, so* 
*$>atent before all the world, to effect a fwue incorporation of 
^their country in a unite#! realm ? And if it should happen that 
Irish loyalists should suffer from extension of equal civil rights 
to Irishmen, what sort of reason was that why the principle of 
Exclusion and ascendency which had worked such mischief in 
the past, should be persisted in for a long and indefinite future ? 
'■ These views, it is important to observe, were shared, not only 
’ by the minister’s own party, but by a powerful body among 
his opponents. Some of the gentlemen who had been most 
. 1 {urious against the government for not stopping Irish meetings 
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in the a&tumn of 1883, were now most indignant at the bare 
idea pf refusing or delaying a proposal for strengthening the 
hands of ’the very people who promoted and attended such 
meetings. It is true also that only two or three months before, 
Lord Hartington had declared that it would be most unwise to 
deal with the Irish franchise. Still more recently, Mr. W. H. 
Smith had declared that any extension of the suffrage in Ireland 
would draw after it ‘confiscation of property, ruin of industry, 
withdrawal of capital, — misery, wretchedness, and war/ The 
valour of the platform, however, often expires in the keener air 
of cabinet and parliament. It became Lord Hartington^ duty 
now to move the second reading of provisions which he had 
lust described as most unwise provisions, and Mr. Smith found 
himself the object of brilliant mockery from the daring leader 
below the gangway on histown side. 

Lord Randolph produced a more serious, though events soon 
showed it to be not any more solid an argument, when he said 
that the man who lives in a mud cabin very often has a decent 
holding, and has money in the savings bank besides, and more 
than that, he is often more fit to take an interest in politics, 
fifed to form a sound view about them, than the English agri- 
cultural labourer. The same speaker proceeded to argue that 
the Fenian proclivities of the towns would be more than counter- 
balanced by the increased power given to the peasantry. The 
incidents of agricultural life, he observed, are unfavourable to 
revolutionary movements, and the peasant is much more under 
the proper and legitimate influence of the Roman catholic 
priesthood than the lower classes of the towns. On the whole, 
the extension of the franchise to the peasantry of Ireland 
would not be unfavourable to the landlord interest. Yet Lord 
Randolph, who regaled the House with these chimerical specula- 
tions. had haa far better opportunities than almost any other 
Englishman then in parliament of knowing something about 
Ireland. 

What is certain is that English and Scotch members acted 
with their eyes open. Irish tories and Irish nationalists agreed 
in menacing predictions. The vast masses of Irish people, said 
the former, had no sense of loyalty and no love of order to 
Nvhich a government could appeal. In many districts the only 
person wno was unsafe was the peace officer or the relatives of 
a murdered man. The effect of the clupige would be the utter 
annihilation of the political power qf the most orderly, the most 
loyal, the most educated classes of Ireland, and the swamping 
of one-fourth of the community, representing two-thirds of its 
property. A representative of the great house of Hamilton in 
the Commons, amid a little cloud of the dishevelled prophecies 
too common in his class, assured the House that everybody 
knew that if the franchise in Ireland were extended, the days 
of home rule could not be far distant. The representative of 
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the great house of Beresford in the Lords, the resident possessor 
of a noble domain, an able and determined man, with lafge know- 
ledge of his country, so far as large knowledge can be acquired 
from a single point of view, expressed his strong conviction 
that after the passage of this bill the Irish outlook would be 
blacker than it had ever been before . 1 

Another person, far more powerful than any Hamilton or 
Beresford, was equally explicit. With characteristic frigidity, 
precision, and confidence, the Irish leader had defined his policy 
and his expectations. 4 Beyond $! shadow of doubt,’ lie had said 
to a meeting in the Rotunda at Dublin, ‘it will be for the Irish 
peoplq in England — separated, isolated as they are — and for 
your independent Irish* members, to determine at the next 
general election whether a tory or a liberal English ministry 
shall rule England. This is a great force and a great power. 
If we cannot rule ourselves, we carv at least cause them to be 
ruled as we choose. This force has already gained for Ireland 
inclusion in the coming 'Franchise bill. We have reason to be 
proud, hopeful, and energetic .’ 2 In any case, he informed the 
House of Commons, even if Ireland were not included in the 
bill, the national party would come back seventy-five strong. 
If household suffrage were conceded to Ireland, they wowld 
come back ninety strong . 3 That was the only difference. 
Therefore, though he naturally supported inclusion , 4 it was 
not at all indispensable to the success of his policy, and he 
watched the proceedings in the committee as calmly as he 
might have watched a battle of frogs and mice. 

1 Lord Waterford, July 7, 1884. 2 December 11, 1883. 

3 ‘I am not at all sure,’ Mr. Forster rashly said (March 31, 1884), ‘that Mr. Parnell 
will increase his followers by means of this bill.’ 

4 This was only the second occasion on which his party in cardinal divisions voted 
with the government. 
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THE SOUDAN 
(188Jf-188$) 

You cau only govern men by inagination * without imagination they are brutes. 

. . . Tii by speaking to the soul that you electrify meu.— Naioleon. 

Tn the late summer of 1881 a certain native of Dongola, 1 
proclaiming himself a heaven inspiiod Mahdi, began to rally 
to his banner the wild tribes of the southern Soudan. His 
mission was to confound the wicked, the hypocrite, the 
unbeliever, and to convert the world to the true faith in 
tlft one (lod and his prophet. The fame of the Mahdi’s 
eloquence, his piety, his zeal, rapidly spread. At his ear he 
found a counsellor, so well known to us after as the khalifa, 
and this man soon taught the prophet politics. The misrule of 
the Soudan by Egypt had been atrocious, and the combination 
of a religious revival witli the destruction of that hated yoke^ 
swelled aery that was irresistible. The rising rapidly extended, 
for fanaticism in such regions soon takes fire, and the Egyptian 
pashas had been sore oppressors, eu*n judged by the rude 
standards of 'oriental states. Ne\er was insun eetion more 
amply justified. From ,the first, Mr. (Mudstone's curious 
instinct for liberty disclosed to him that heie was a case of 
‘a people rightly struggling to be fiee. J The phrase was 
mocked and derided then and down to the end of the chapter. 
Yet it wasiliq simple truth ‘During all my political life/ he^ 
said at a later stage of Soudanese affairs, ‘ J am thankful to say 
that I ha\e nc^or opened my lips in favour of a domination 
such as that which Jms been exercised upon certain countries ., 
by certain other countries, and 1 am not going now to begin/ 
*1 look upon the possession of the Soudan/ he proceeded, ‘its 
the calamity of Egypt. It has been a drain on her treasury, 
it has been a drain on Ijer men. It is estimated that 100,000 
Egyptians have laid down their lives in endeavouring to main*' 
tain that barren conquest/ Still stronger was the Soudanese ” 
side of the case. The rule of the Maluli was itself a tyranny, 
and tribe fought with ti ibe, but that was deemed an easier 

no r '■ 
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yoke than the sway of the pashas from Cairo. Every vice 
of eastern rule flourished freely under Egyptian hands. At 
Khartoum whole families of Coptic clerks kept the accounts 
of plundering raids supported by Egyptian soldiws, and ‘ this 
wfts a government collecting its taxes/ The function of the 
Egyptian soldiers ‘ was that of honest countrymen sharing in 
the villainy of the brigands from the Levant and Asia Minor, 
who wrung money, women, and drink from a miserable popula- 
tion' 1 Yet the railing against Mr. Gladstone for sajing that 
the ‘rebels’ wet© rightly strugs^ing to be free could not have 
been more furious if the Mahdi had Been for dethroning Marcus 
Aurelius or Saint Louis of France. 

The ministers at Cairo, however, naturally could not find in 
their hearts to withdraw from territory that had been theirs 
for over sixty > ears/ although in the winter of 1882 3 Colonel 
Stewart, an abb* British officer, had^reported that the Egyptian 
government was wholly unfit to lule the Soudan ; it had not 
money enough, nor lighting men enough, nor administrative 
skill enough, and abandonment at least of large portions of 
it was the only reasonable course. Such counsels found no 
favour with the kliedive’s advisers and agents, and General 
Hicks, an Indian officer, appointed on the staff of the Egyptian 
army in the spring of 1883, was now despatched by the govern- 
ment of the khodive from Khartoum, for the recovery of distant 
and formidable regions. If his operations had been limited to 
the original intention of clearing Seminar oi rebels and pro- 
tecting Khartoum, all might have been well. Unluckily some 
trivial successes over the Mahdi encouraged tin* Cairo govern- 
ment to design an advance into Kordofan, and the recent juest 
of all the vast wildernesses of the Soudan. Lord Duffei in, 
Sir E. Malet, Colonel Stewart, weie all of them clear that to 
attempt any such task with an empty chest and a worthless 
army w T as madness, and they all argued for the Abandonment of 
Kordofan and Darfur. The cabinet in London, fixed in their 
resolve not to accept responsibility for a Soudan war, and not 
to enter upon that responsibility b> giving advice for or 
against the advance of Hicks, stood aloof.* In \iew*of all that 
follow'd! later, and of their subsequent adoption of the policy 
of abandoning the Soudan, British ministers would evidently 
have been wiser if they had now forbidden an advance so 

1 Wingate, pp. r >0, 01. # 

2 The Soudan was conquered in lSl f > by Tsmail Pasha, the son of Meherml All, and 
from that date Egypt had a rifbie m less in st cure hold o\ei the country. In 1870 Sir 
Samuel Baker added the equatorial 4 »ro\mees to the Egyptian Soudan 

3 Mr. Gladstone said on No\ 2, 1SS2*— ‘ It is no part oi tin duty incumbent upon 
us to restore order in the Soudan. Tt is politicallv courier ted with Egypt in conse- 
quence of its very recent conquest, but it lias not been mi 1 tided within the sphere of 
our operations, and we are bv no means disposed to admit without qualification 
that it is within the sphere of our responsibility.’ IjokI Granville, May 7, 1SS3 — 
1 H.M. government are m no wa> responsible for the operations 111 the feondan, which 
have been undertaken under the authority of the Egyptian government, or for the 
appointment or actions of General Hicks.’ 
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pregnant with disaster. Events showed this to have been the 
capital ikiscalculation whence all else of misfortune followed. 
The sounder the policy of abandonment, the stronger the 
reasons for insisting that the Egyptian government should 
not undertake operations inconsistent with that policy. The 
Soudan was not within the sphere of our responsibility, but 
Egypt was ; and just because the separation of Egypt from 
the Soudan was wise and necessary, it might have been 
expected that England would peremptorily interpose to pre- * 
vent a departure from the tfath of separation. What Hicks 
himself, a capable and dauntless man, thought of the chances 
we do not positively know, but he was certainly alive to the 
risks of such a march with such material. On November 5 
( 1883 ) the whole force was cut to pieces, the victorious dervishes 
were free to advance northwards, and the loose fabric of 
Egyptian authority was shattered to the ground. , , 

ii 

The three British military officers in Cairo all agreed that 
the Egyptian government could not hold Khartoum if the 
Mahdi should draw down upon it ; and unless a British, an 
Indian, or a Turkish force came to the rescue, abandonment 
of the Soudan was the only possible alternative. The London 
cabinet decided that they would not employ British or Indian 
troops in the Soudan, and though they had no objection to the 
resort to the Turks by Egypt, if the Turks would pay their own 
expenses (a condition fatal to any such resort), they strongly 
recommended the khedive to abandon all territory south of 
Assouan or Wady -Haifa. Sir Evelyn Baring, who had now 
assumed his post upon a theatre where he was for long years 
to come to play the commanding part, concurred in thinking 
that the policy of complete abandonment was the best admitted 
by the circumstances. It is the way of the world to suppose 
that because a given course is best, it must therefore be possible 
and r ought to be simple. Baring and his colleagues at Cairo 
were under no such illusion, but it was the foundation of most 
of the criticism that now broke forth in the English press. 

Tlije unparalleled difficulties that ultimately attended the 
evacuation of the Soudan naturally led inconsiderate critics, — 
and such must ever be the majority, — to condemn the policy 
and the cabinet who ordered it. So apt are men in their rough 
judgments on great disputable things, to mistake a mere im- 
pression for a real opinion ; and we must patiently admit that 
the Result — success or failure in the Event — is the most that 
they have time for, and all that they can go by. Yet two 1 
remarks are to be made upon this facile censure. The first is 
that those who knew the Soudan best, approved most. On 
January 22 , 1884 , Gordon wrote to Lord Granville that the 
Soudan ever was and ever would be a useless possession, and k 
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that he thought the Queen’s ministers ‘ fully justified in recom- 
mending evacuation, inasmuch as the sacrifices * necessary 
towards securing good government would be far too onerous 
to admit of such an attempt being made.’ Colonel Stewart 
quite agreed, and added the exclamation that nobody who had 
ever visited the Soudan could escape the reflection, ‘What a 
useless possession and what a huge encumbrance on Egypt ! * 
As we shall see, the time soon came when Gordon accepted the 
policy of evacuation, even with a*i emphasis of his own. The 
second remark i> that the reconquest of the Soudan and the 
holding of Khartoum was for the Egyptian government, if left 
to its own resources, neither more nor less than impossible; 
these objects, whether they were good objects or bad, not only 
meant recourse to British troops for the first immense operations, 
but the retention of them in a huge and most inhospitable 
region for an indefinite time. A third consideration will cer- 
tainly not be overlooked by anybody who thinks on the course 
of the years of Egyptian reform that have since elapsed, and 
constitute so remarkable a chapter of British administration,— 
namely, that this beneficent achievement would have been 
fatally clogged, if those who conducted it had also had tl\p 
Soudan on their hands. The renovation or reconstruction of 
what is called Egypt proper, its finances, its army, its civil rdte, 
would have been absolutely out of reach, if at the same time its 
guiding statesmen had been charged with the responsibilities 
of recovering and holding that vaster tract which had been so 
rashly acquired and so mercilessly misgoverned This is fully 
admitted by those who have had most to do with the result. 

ill 

The policy of evacuation was taken as carrying with it the 
task of extricating the Egyptian garrisons. This aim induced 
Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet once more to play an active military 
part, though Britain had no share in planting these garrisons 
where they were. Wise men in Egypt were of the same mind 
as General Gordon, that in the eastern Soudan it wqjild have 
been better for the British government to keep quiet, and 
‘let events work themselves out.’ Unfortunately the icady 
clamour of headlong philanthropists, political party men, and 
the men who think England humiliated if she ever lets slip an 
excuse for drawing her sword, drove the cabinet on to the rocks. 
When the decision of *he cabinet was taken (Feb. 12, 1883) to 
"send troops to Suakin, Mr. Gladstone stood alone in objecting. 
Many thousands of savages were slaughtered under humani- 
tarian pressure, not a few English lives were sacrificed, much 
treasure flowed, and yet Sinkat fell, and Tokar fell, and our 
labours in the eastern Soudan were practically fruitless . 1 The 

1 It was a general mistake at that time to suppose that wherever a gam son fell into 
the hands of the Mahdi, they were massaned. At Tokar, for instance, the soldiers 
^were incorporated by the victors. See Wingate, p. 563. 
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operations had no effect upon the roll of the fierce mahdi wave 
over the Soudan. t 

In England, excitement of the unsound sort that is independ- 1 
ent of knowledge, consideration, or deliberation; independents 
of any weighing of tho actual facts and any forecast of latent * 
possibilities, grew more and more vociferous. Ministers quailed. 
Twice they inquired of their agent in Egypt 1 whether General <■ 
Gordon might not lie of use. and twice they received an adverse# 
reply* mainly on the ground that the presence in authority of A 
Christian officer was a dubious mode of confronting a sweeping > 
outbreak of mosleni fanaticism, and would inevitably alienate 
tribes that were still not caught by the Mahdi 2 Unhappily 
a third application from London at last prevailed, and Sir E. 
Baring, supported by Nubar, by Sir Evelyn Wood, by Colonel 
Watson, wno had served with Gordon and knew him well, all 
agreed that Gordon would be the best man if he would pledge 
himself to carry out the policy of withdrawing from the Soudan' 
as quickly as possible. ‘Whoever goes/ said Sir E. Baring in' 
pregnant words to Lord Granville, will ‘undertake a service ot[ 
great difficulty and danger/ This was on January IGth. Two 
days later the die was cast. Mr Gladstone was at Hawarden. J 
Lord Granville submitted the question (Jan. 14 , 1884 ) to him 
irl* this form:— ‘If Gordon says he believes he could by his^ 
personal influence excite the tribes to escort the Khartoum 
garrison and inhabitants to Suakin, a little pressuie on Baring 
might bo advisable. The destruction, of these poor people will 
be a great disaster/ Air. Gladstone telegraphed that to thi$< 
and other parts of the same letter, he agreed. Granville then| 
sent him a copy of the telegram putting ‘a little pressure on 
Baring/ To this Mi*. Gladstone replied (Jan 1G) in words that/ 
if they had only been taken to heart, would have made all the 
difference : — A 

I t*ui find no fault with youi ttlegi im to Baling rc Chine so Gordon, 
and tho main point that stnkos me is this : While Ins opinion on the 
Soudan may be ot great value, must we not be very careful m any in- 
struction we give, that lie dots not shift the centre of gravity as toi 
political and military lesponsibility for that countiy. In brief, if hOi 
icports what should be done, he should not be the iudge who should dc^ 
it, nor ought lie to commit us on tint point by advice officially given. * 
It would be extremely difficult aftei sending him to reject such advice^ 
and it should therefore, I think, be made clear that lie is not our agent 
for the purpose of advising on that jKunt. , f 

l Gianvillo to Baring, Die 1, isss ; Jan 10, ?884 \ 

*«* Gordon had suppressed the Taipiug rising m China in 1863. In 1874 her was 
appointed by the Egyptian government governor-general of the equatorial provinces 
1 of central Africa. In 1876 he reigned owing to trouble with the governor-general Of 
the Soudan upon the suppression of the slave trade, but was appointed (1877) governor^ 
general of the Soudan, lnrfur, the equatonal provinces, and the Bed Sea littoral. pMjf 
held this position till the end of 187% suppressing the slave trade with a strong hand 
and improving the means of communication throughout the Soudan. He succeeded inf" 
establishing comparative order. Then the new Egyptian government reversed Goxdmnl 
I policy, and the result of his six years' work soon tell to pieces. 
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On January 18, Lord Hartington (then secretary of ctato for 
War) ? Lord Granville, Lord Northbrook, and Sir Charles Dilke, 
met at the war office in Pall Mall. The summons was sudden. 
Lord Wolseley brought Gordon and left him in the ante-room. 
After a conversation with the ministers, he came out and said 
to Gordon, * Government are determined to c^ acuate the Soudan, 
for they will not guarantee the future government. Will you 
go and do it?* 1 1 send, “Yes.” He send , “Go in.” I went in 
dnd saw them. They said , “Did Wolseley tell you our orders 
I said, “Yes.” 1 said, “You will not guarantee future go\ em- 
inent of the Soudan, and you wish me to go up and e\ acuate 
now.” They said, “ Yes,” anel it nas over , and I left at 8 p.m.for 
Calais? 1 This graphic stoiy does not pretend to be a full 
version of all that passed, though it puts the essential point 
unmistakably enough. Lord Gianville seems to have drawn 
Gordon's special attention to the measures to be taken for the 
security of the Egyptian garrison * (plural) still holding posi- 
tions in the Soudan and to the best mode of evacuating the 
interior. 8 On the other hand, according to a very authentic 
account that I have seen, Gordon on this occasion stated that 
the danger at Khai toum was exaggerated, and that he would be 
able to bring away the gan isons without difficulty. 

Thus in that conclato of sober statesmen a tragedy beg&H. 
The next day one of the four ministers met another, ‘We 
were proud of ourselves yesterday— are you sure we did not 
commit a gigantic folly V The prime minister had agreed at 
once on receiving the news of what was done at the war office, 
and: telegraphed assent Hie same night 3 The whole cabinet 
met four da>s Inter, Mr. Gladstone among them, and the de- 
cision was approved. There was hardly a choice, for by that 
time Gordon was at Brindisi. Guidon, as Mr. Gladstone said, 
was "a hero of heroes. lie was a soldier of infinite personal 
Courage and daring , of striking military energy, mitiatne and 
resource ; a high, pure, and single character, dwelling much m 
the region of the unseen. But as all who knew him admit, and as 
his own records testify, notwithstanding an under current of 
shrewd common-sense, he w 7 as the creature, almost the sport, of 
impulse ; his impressions and purposes changed with the speed 
©f lightning ; anger often mastered him ; he went very often 
( hy intuitions and inspirations rather than by cool inference 
irom carefully surveyed fact : with many Variations of mood 
he raixedj as we often s5e in people less famous, an invincible 
pith in his own rapid prepossessions while they lasted. Every- 
body now discerns that to despatch a soldier of this tempera- 

£ 1 Gordon's Letters to Barm s, 1885 Lord Gramille took Ins ticket, Lord Wolseley 
i«WTied the General's bag, and tho Duke ot Cambridge held open the carnage door, 
j ^ * Baring's Instructions to Gordon (Jan. 25, 1884). 

* Gladstone to Granville, Jan 19, 1884 —‘I telegraphed last night my concurrence 
ffi your proceedings about Gordon : but Chester would not awake and the message 
went on this moraine.’ 
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rnent on a piece of business that was not only difficult and 
dangerous, as Sir E. Baring said, but profoundly obscure, anc^ 
needing vigilant sanity and self-control, was little better than 
to call m a wizard with his magic. Mr. Gladstone always pro- 
fessed perplexity in understanding why the violent end of the , 
gallant Cavagnari in Afghanistan, stirred the world so little in 
comparison with the fate of Gordon. The answer is that 
Gordon seized the imagination of England, and seized it on its 
higher side. His roligion wart eccentric, but it was religion ; the 
Bible was the rock on which he founded himself, both old dis-> 
pensation and new ; he was known to hate forms, ceremonies,* 
and all the ‘ solemn plausibilities 1 ; his speech was sharp, pithy, 
rapid, and ironic ; above all, he knew the ways of war and 
would not bear the sword for nought. All this was material 
enough to make a popular ideal, and this is what Gordon in an 
ever-increasing degree became, to the immense inconvenience 
of the statesmen, otherwise so sensible and wary, who had now 
improvidently let the genie forth from the jar. 

IV 

It has been sometimes contended that all the mischief that 
followed was caused by the diversion of Gordon from Suakin, 
his original destination. If he had gone to the Bed Sea, a$ 
originally intended, there to report on the state and look of 
things in the Soudan, instead of being waylaid and brought to 
Cairo, and thence despatched to Khartoum, they say, no catas- 
trophe would have happened. This is not certain, for the 
dervishes in the eastern Soudan were in the Hush of open 
revolt, and Gordon might either have been killed or taken 
prisoner, or else he would have come back without performing 
any part of Hs mission. In fact, on his way from London to 
Port Said, Gordon had suggested that with a view to carrying 
out evacuation, the khedive should make him governor-general 
of the Soudan. Lord Granville authorised Baring to procure 
the nomination, and this Sir Evelyn did, ‘ for the time neces* 
sary to accomplish the evacuation/ The instructions were thud 
changed, in an important sense, but the change was suggested 
by Gordon and sanctioned by Lord Granville. 1 . ; 

When Gordon left London his instructions, drafted in fact 
by himself, were that he should ‘ consider and report upon the 
best mode of effecting the evacuation of the interior of ih4* 
Soudan/ Ho was also to perform such duties as the Egyptian** 
government might wish to entrust to him, and as might be t 

t 

* Dilke in House of Commons, Feb. 14, 18S4. See also Lord Granville to Bit 3fc , 
Baring, March 28, 1884, lu recapitulating the instructions given to General Gordon, 
Ixird Granville says : — ‘ lhs (Gordon's) first proposal Tvas to proceed to Suakin with the. 
object of reporting from tlience on the best method of effecting the e\acuationof thoi 
Soudan. . . . His instructions, drawntyptn accordance with lus own vtews. were to ret,' 
port to her Majesty’s government on the military situation m the Soudan/ etc, f 
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communicated to him by Sir E. Baring. 1 At Cairo Bajjmg and 
Nubar, after discussion with Gordon, altered the mission from 
one of advice and report to an executive mission^-a change 
that was doubtless authorised and covered by the original 
reference to duties to be entrusted to him by Egypt. But 
there was no change in the policy either at Downing Street or 
Cairo. Whether advisory or executive, the only policy charged 
upon the mission was abandonment. When the draft of the 
new instructions was read to Gordon at Cairo, Sir E. Bmirjg 
expressly asked him whether he entirely concurred in ‘the 
policy of abandoning the Soudan/ and Gordon not only con- 
curred, but suggested the strengthening words, that he thought 
*it should on no account be changed. 2 This despatch, along 
with the instructions to Gordon making this vast alteiation, 
was not received m London until Feb. 7. By this time Gordon 
was crossing the desert, and out of reflcli of the English foreign 
office. b 4 

On his way from Brindisi, Gordon had prepared a memor- 
andum for Sir E. Baring, in which he set out his opinion that 
the Soudan had better be i (‘stored to the different petty sultans 
in existence befoio the Egyptian <onquest, and an attempt 
should be made to foim them into some sort of confederation. 
These petty rulers might be left to accept the Malidi for their 
sovereign or not, just as they pleased But in the same 
document he emphasised the policy of abandonment. ‘1 
understand/ he says, ‘that ll.M.’s government have come to 
the irrevocable decision not to incur Ihe very onerous duty of 
granting to the peoples of the Soudan a just future govern- 
ment.’ Left to their independence, the sultans ‘ would doubtless 
light among themselves. 1 As for future good government, it 
was evident that ‘this we could not secure them without an 
inordinate expenditure of men and money. Tin# Soudan is a 
useless possession ; ever was so, and ever will be so No one 
who has ever lived in the Soudan can escape the reflection, 
What a useless possession is this land.’ Therefore so he winds 
up— ‘1 think H.M.’s government are fully justified ip recom- 
mending the evacuation, inasmuch as the sacrifices necessary 
towards securing a good government would be far too onerous 
to admit of any such attempt being made. Indeed, one may 
say it is impracticable at any cost. H.M’s government will now 
leave them as (Jod has plact d tin 7/iJ 3 • 

It was, therefore, anfi it is, pure sophistry to contend that 
Gordon’s policy in undertaking his disastrous mission was 
evacuation but not abandonment. To say that the Soudanese 
should be left in the state in which God had placed them, to 
light it out among themselves, if they were so minded, is as 

i For the full text of these instructions, see Appendix. 

2 Banng to Granville, January 28, 1884. 

3 Dated, Steamship * Tunjore,' at Sea, Jan. 22, 1884. 
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good a definition of abandonment as can be invented, and this 
was the whole spirit of the instructions imposed by the 
government of the Queen and accepted by Gordon. 

Gordon took with him instruments from the khedive inter* 
which, along with definite and specific statements that e vacua* 
tion was the object of his mission, two or three loose sentences 
are slipped about ‘establishing organized government in the 
different provinces of the Soudan, 5 maintaining order, and the 
like. Jt is true also tha{, the British cabinet sanctioned 
the extension of the area of evacuation from Khartoum to the 
whole Soudan 1 Strictly construed, the whole body of instruct 
tions, including firmans and khedives pi oclamations, is not' 
technically compact noi coherent But this is only another*' 
way of saying that Gordon was to have the widest discretionary ’ 
powers as to the manner of cai rymg out the policy, and the 
best time and mode of announcing it. The policy itself, as 
well understood by Got don as by ( everybody else, was un- 
touched, and it was to leave the Soudanese in the state in* 
which God had placed them. * 

The hot conti oveisy on this point is idle and without 
substance — the idlest coni toversies are always the hottest — * 
tor not only was Gordon the last man in all the world to hold? 
bVnself bound by official instructions, but the actual conditions 
of the case were too little known, too shifting, too unstable, to 
permit of hard and fast dim tions befoieliand how to solve So 
desperate a problem Two things at any rate were clear — one, 
that Gordon should faithfully adhere to the policy of evacua- 
tion and abandonment which lie had formally accepted , thb 
other, that the British government should leave him a free 
hand Unhappily neither of these two clear things w r as 
accepted by either of the parties. 

v ^ 

Gordon’s policies were many and very mutable. Viewing 
the frightful embarrassments that enveloped him, we cannotf 
wonder., Still the same consi derat eness that is always s<^ 
bounteously and so justly extended to the soldier in the field,'; 
is no less due m its measuie to the councillor in the cabinet* 
This is a bit of equity often much neglected both by con? 
temporaries and by history. \ 

Fie had undertaken his mission without any serious and 
measured forecast, such as his comrade, Colonel Stewart, wafy 
well fitted to supply His first notion was that he could restore 
the representatives of the old rulers, but w T hen he got into the 
country, he found that there were none ; with one by no means 
happy exception, they had all disappeared. When he reached 
Berber, he learned more clearly how the question of evacuation^ 
was interlaced with other questions. Once at Khartoum, 
i Granville to Baring, March 28. 
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first he thought himself welcome as a deliverer, and tljen when 
new light as to the real feelings of the Soudanese broke upon 
him, he flung the policy of his mission overboard. ^Before the 
end of February, instead of the suzerainty of Egypt, the 
British government should control Soudanese administration, 
with Zobeir as their governor-general. ‘When Gordon left 
this country/ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘and when he arrived in 
Egypt, lie declared it to l>c, and J have not the smallest doubt 
that it was— a fixed portion of hi^ policy, that no British force 
should be employed in aid of his mission.’ 1 When March came, 
he flung himself with ardour into the policy of ‘smashing 
up’ the Mahdi, with resort to British and Indian troops. This 
was a violent reversal of all that had been either settled or 
dreamed of, whether in London or at Cairo. A still more 
vehement stride came next, lie declared that to leave out- 
lying garrisons to their fate would 4>e an ‘indelible disgrace/ 
Yet, as Loid Hartington said, the government ‘were under rio 
moral obligation to use t?ie military resources of this empire 
for the relief of those garrisons.’ As for Gordon’s opinion 
that ‘indelible disgiace’ would attach to the British govern- 
ment if they were not relieved, ‘l do not admit,’ said the 
minister very sensibly, ‘that General Gordon is on this poiiTt 
a !»etter authority than anybody else.’ 2 All this illustrates 
energy of Gordon’s mental movements, and also, what is more 
important, the distracting difficulties of the case before him. 
In one view and one demand lie strenuously persevered, as we 
shall now see. 

Mr. Gladstone at first, wdien Gordon set all instructions at 
defiance, was for recalling him. A colleague also was for 
recalling him on the first instant when lie changed his policy. 
Another important member of the cabinet was, on the contrary, 
for an expedition. ‘1 cannot admit,’ wrote a fourth leading 
minister, ‘that either generals or statesmen who have accepted 
the offer of a man to lead a forlorn hope, are in the least bound 
to risk the lives of thousands for the uncertain chance of saving 
the forlorn hope.’ Home think that this was stern common 
sense, others call it ignoble. The nation, at any rafe, was in 
one of its high idealising humours, though Gordon had roused 
some feeling against himself in this country (unjustly enough) 
by his decree formally sanctioning the holding of slaves. 

The general had not l>eeri manyhours in Khartoum (February 
4 18) before he sent a telegram to Sir E. Baring, proposing that 
1 On his withdrawal from Khartoum, Zobeir rasha should be 
named his successor as govern or-general of the Soudan : lie 
* should be made a K.C.M.G., and have presents given to him. 
This request was strenuously pressed by Gordon. Zobeir had 
v been a prime actor in the devastations of the slave trade ; it 
was he who had acquired Darfur for Egypt ; he, was a first- 

4 1 Feb. 23, 1885. 2 May 13, 1884. 
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rate fighting man, and the ablest leader in the Soudan. He is 
'described by the English officer who knows the Soudan best, as 
a far-seeing thoughtful man of iron will— a born ruler of men. 1 
The Egyptian government had desired to send him down to aid" 
in the operations at Suakin in 1883, but the government in 
London vetoed him, as they were now to veto him a second 
time. The Egyptian Government was to act on its own 
responsibility, but not to do what it thought best. So now 
with Gordon. # 

'Gordon in other days had caused Zobeir’s son to be shot, and 
this was supposed to have set up an unquenchable blood-feud 
between them. Before reaching Cairo, he had suggested that 
Zobeir should be sent to Cyprus, and theie kept out of the way. 
This was not done. On Gordon’s way through Cairo, the two 
men met in what those present describe as a highly dramatic 
interview. Zobeir bitterly upbraided Gordon : ‘ You killed my 
son, whom 1 entrusted to you. He was as your son. You 
brought my wi\es and women and children in chains to Khar- 
toum.’ Still even after that incident, Gordon declared that he 
had ‘a mystical feeling’ that Zobeir and he were all right. 2 
What inspired his i eiterated demand for the immediate despatch 
of Zobeir is surmised to ha\e been the conviction forced upon 
hi^ during his journey to Khartoum, that his first idea of 
leaving the various petty sultans to fight it out with the 
Maluli, would not work ; that the Mahdi had got so strong a 
hold that he could only be met by a man of Zobeir’s political 
capacity, military skill, and old authority. Sir E. Baring, after 
a brief interval of hesitation, now supported Gordon’s request. 
So did the shrewd and expert Colonel Stewart. Nubar too 
favoured the idea. The cabinet could not at once assent : they 
were startled by the change of front as to total withdrawal 
from the Soudau— the very object of Gordon’s mission, and 
accepted by him as such. On February 21 Mr. Gladstone 
rejiorted to the Queen that the cabinet were of opinion that 
there w r ould be the gravest objection to nominating by an 
assumpt^n of British authority a successor to General Gordon 
in the Soudan, nor did they as yet see sufficient reasons for 
going beyond Gordon’s memorandum of January 25, by making 
special provision for the government of that country. But at 
first it looked as if ministers might yield, if Baring, Gordon* < 
and Nubar persisted!? 

As ill fortune had it, the Zobeir planUeaked out at home by 
Gordon’s indiscretion before the government decided. Tho 
omnipotent though not omniscient divinity called public^ 

l Wingate s Mahdxsm, p. 309. 1 

3 Baring to ( rranville , Jan. 28. — ' I had a good deal of conversation with Goner*! 
Gordon as to the manner m which Zobeir Pasha should be treated. Gen. Gordon 
entertains a high opinion of Zobeir Pasha’s energy and ability. He possesses great 
influence in the ijioudan, and General Gordon is of opmion that circumstances might 
arts* which would render it desirable that he should be sent back to the Soudan. > 
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ppinion intervened. The very men who had mogt loudly 
clamoured for the extrication of the Egyptian garrisons, who 
had pressed with most importunity for the despatch of Gordon*, 
w'ho had been most urgent for the necessity of giving him a 
free hand, now declared that it would be a national degrada- 
tion and a European scandal to listen to Goi don’s verv first 
request, lie had himself unluckily given them a capital text, 
having once satd that Zobeir was alone lesponaible for the 
slave trade of the previous ten«years. Gordon’s idea was, as 
he explained, to put Zobeir into a position like that of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, as a butler between Egypt and the 
Mahdi, with a subsidy, moral support, and all the rest of a 
buffer arrangement. The idea may or may not have been a 
good one ; nobody else had a better. 

It was not at all surprising that the cabinet should ask 
what new reason had come to li£ht why Zobeir should be 
trusted ; why he should oppose the Mahdi whom at first he 
was believed to have supported ; why lie should turn the 
friend of Egypt ; why he should be relied upon as the faithful 
ally of England. To these and other doubts Gordon had 
excellent answers (March 8). Zobeir would run straight, 
because it was his interest. \i he would be dangerous, was 
not the Mahdi dangerous, and whom save Zobeir could JR>u 
set up against the Mahdi? You talked of slave holding and 
slave- hunting, but would slave -holding and slave-hunting 
stop with your own policy of evacuation ? Slave holding you 
cannot interfere with, and as for slave-hunting, that depended 
on the equatorial prov inces, where Zobeir could be prevented 
from going, and besides he would have his hands full in con- 
solidating his power elsewhere. As for good faith towards 
Egypt, Zobeir’s stay in Cairo had taught him our power, and 
being a great trader, lie would rather seek* Egypt’s close 
%lliance. Anyhow, said Gordon, ‘if you do not send Zobeir, 
you have no chance of getting the gairisons away.’ 

The matter was considered at two meetings of the cabinet, 
but the prime minister was prevented by bis physician from 
attending. 1 A ditfereme of opinion showed itself upon the 
despatch of Zobeir; viewed as an abstract question, three 
of the Commons members inclined to favour it, but on the 

S ractical question, the Commons members were unanimous 
mt no government from either side t>£ the House could 
venture to sanction Zobeir. Mr. Gladstone had become a 
strong convert to the plah of sending Zobeir. ‘I am better 

1 (From fas diary.) Jl forth 9.—. . . At night i%( ognised the fact of a cold, and 
Dogan to deal with it. 30th. Kept my bed all day. 11th. The cabinet sat, and 
Granville came to and fro with the communications. Hark having prohibited my 
attendance. Head .Sybil 12th. Bed as yesterday. 13th. Got to my sitting-room 
in the evening. It has, however, taken longer this time to clear the chest, and Clark 
'reports the pulse still too high by ten. Saw Granville. Conclave, 7 i to on 
telegram to Baring lor Gordon. I was not allowed to attend the cabinet. 
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m chest and generally/ he wrote to Lord Granville, ‘but Un- 
fortunately not in throat and voice, and Clark interdicts my* 
appearance at cabihet, but 1 am available for any necessary 
communication, say with you, or you and Harrington/ One 
'Of the ministers went to see him in his bed, and they conversed 
for two hours. The minister, on his return, reported with 
some ironic amusement that Mr. Gladstone considered it very 
likely that they could not bring parliament to swallow Zobeir, 
but believed that he himself could. Whether his confidence in 
this was right or wrong, lie was unable to turn his cabinet. 
The Queen telegraphed her agreement with the prime minister. 
But this made no difference. ‘On Saturday Ky Mr. Gladstone 
notes, ‘it seemed as if by my casting vote Zobeir was to be 

jsent to Gordon. But on Sunday and receded from 

their ground, and T gave way. The nature of the evidence oi* 
which judgments arc formed in this most strange of all cases, 
precludes (in reason) pressing all conclusions, which are but 
preferences, to extremes/ ‘ It is well known,’ said Mr. Gladstone 
[m the following year when the curtain had fallen on the 
(Catastrophe, ‘that if, when the recommendation to send Zobeir 
was made, we had complied with it, an address from this House 
to the crown would have paralysed our action ; and though it 
wno perfectly true that the decision arrived at was the judg- 
ment of the cabinet, it was also no less the judgment of parlia- 
ment and the people.’ So Gordon s request was refused. 

It is true that, as a minister put it at the time, to send 
Zobeir would have been a gambler’s throw. But then what 
was it but a gambler’s throw to send Gordon himself? The 
Soudanese chieftain might possibly have done all that Gordon 
and Stewart, who knew the ground and were watching the 
quick fluctuation of events with elastic minds, now positively 
declared that ke would have the strongest motives not to do. 
Even then, could the issue have been worse? To run all the 
risks involved in the despatch of Gordon, and then immediately 
to refuse the request that he persistently represented as furnish- 
ing him Ijis only chance, was an incoherence that the parlia- 
ment and people of England have not often surpassed. 1 All 
through this critical month, from the 10th until the 30th, 
Mr. Gladstone was suffering more or less from indisposition 
which lie found it difficult to throw off. 

% 

VI %! 

The chance, whatever it may have been, passed like a flash. 
Just as the proposal inflamed many in England, so it did 
mischief in Cairo. Zobeir like other people got wind of it J 
enemies of England at Cairo set to work with him; Sir E. 
Baring might have found him hard to deal with. It was 

i The oase of the government was stated with all the force and reason of which it 
admitted, in Lord Gram lilt’s despatch of March 28, 1884. 
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Gordon’s rashness that had made the design public^ Gordon, 
too, as it happened, had made a dire mistake on his way up. 
At Berber he had shown the khedive’s secret firman, announc- 
ing the intended abandonment of the Soudan. The nevys 
spread; it soon reached the Mahdi himself, and the Mahdi 
made politic use of it. He issued a proclamation of his own, 
asking all the sheikhs who stood aloof from him or against 
him, what they had to gain by supporting a pasha who was 
the next day going to give the {^oudan up. Goulon’s argument 
for this unhappy proceeding was that, the object of his mission 
being to get out of the country and leave them to their inde- 
pendence, he timid have put no sharper spur into them to 
make them organize their own government. But he sj)oke of 
it after as the tatal proclamation, and so it was 1 

What happ< lied was that the tribes round Khartoum almost 
at once began to waver. From the middle of Mai cl 1 , sa>s a 
good observer, one searches in vain for a single ciicurnstance 
hopeful for Got don. ‘When the eye wanders over the huge 
and hostile Soudan, notes the little pin point garrisons, each 
smothered in a cloud of Arab spears and remembeis that 
Gordon and Stewart proceeded to rule this vast empire, already 
given away to others, one feels that the Soudanese view was 
marked by common sense.- Gordons too sanguine prediction 
that the men who had beaten Hicks, and the men who after- 
wards beat Baker, would never tight beyond their tribal limits, 
did not come true. Wild forces gathered louncl the Mahdi as 
he advanced northwards. The tribes that had wavered joined 
them. Berber fell on Way 20. The pacilio mission had failed, 
and Gordon and his com? ado Stewart- a moie careful and clear- 
sighted man than himself were shut up in Khaitoum. 

Distractions grew thicker upon the cabinet, and a just render, 
now far away from the region of votes of censure, will bear 
them in mind. The Queen, like many of her subjects, giew 
impatient, but Mr. Gladstone was justified in reminding her 
of the imperfect know ledge, and he might have called it blank 
ignorance, with which the government was reqiimed on the 
shortest notice to form conclusion^ on a remote and inoie than 
half -barbarous region. 

1 In the light of this proceeding, the following is curious — ‘Then* is one sutgect 
which I cannot imagine any one dittoing about. Ihat is the inipoh< > of announcing 
our intention to emuate Khaitoum Lien if wo wi le 4'ound to do ho we should have 
said nothing about it 'Ihemumient it is known wo ha\e gi\fn up the game, every 
man will go over to tho Mamli. All men worship the rising sun f Jli© difficulties of 
evacuation will be enormously inv eased, if, indeed, the withdrawal of our garrison 
is not rendered impossible.’ — Interview with General Goidou, 1 all Mall Gazette^ 
Jan. 8, 18b4. 

... ‘In the afternoon of Feb 13 Gordon assembled all the influential rn<n of tjhc 
province and showed them the secret firman. The rrnding of tins document caused 
great excitement, but at the same time its purport was received evidently with much 
gratification. It is worthy of note that the whole of the notables present at thin 
meeting subsequently threw in their cause with the Mahdi. ’—Henry William Gordon’s 
Events In the Life of Charles George Gordon , p. 340. 

V. tUrhuMt+a w nn 
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Gordon* had told them that he wanted to take his steam 
vessels to Equatoria and serve the king of the Belgians. This 
Sir Evelyn Irnring refused to allow, not believing Gordon to be 
in immediate danger (March 26). From Gordon himself came a 
telegram (March 28), ‘I think we are now safe, and that, as the 
i Nile rises, we shall account for the rebels.' Mr. Gladstone was 
still unwell and absent. Through Lord Granville he told the 
cabinet (March 15) that, with a view to speedy departure from 
Khartoum, he would not even refuse absolutely to send cavalry 
to Berber, much as he disliked it, provided the military autho- 
rities thought it could be done, and provided also that it was 
declared necessary for Gordon's safety, and was strictly confined 
to that object. The cabinet decided against an immediate 
expedition, one important member vowing that he would resign 
if an expedition were not sent in the autumn, another vowing 
that he would resign if it were. On April 7, the question of 
an autumn expedition again came up Six were favourable, 
five the other way, including the prime minister. 

Almost by the end of March it was too probable that no road 
of retreat was any longer open. If they could cut no way out, 
either by land or water, what form of relief was possible? A 
diversion from Suakm to Berber — one of Gordon's own sugges- 
tion ? But the soldiers differed. Fierce summer heat and little 
water ; an Indian force might stand it ; even they would find it 
tough. A dash by a thousand cavalry across tw T o hundred miles 
of cYosert— one hundred of them without water ; without com- 
munication with its base, and with the certainty that whatever 
might befall, no reinforcements could reach it for months? 
What would be your feelings, and your language, asked Lord 
Hartington, if besides having Gordon and Stewart beleaguered 
in Khartoum, we also knew that a small force of British cavalry 
•unable to take the offensive was shut up in the town of Beiber ? 1 
Then the government wondered whether a move on Dongola 
might not be advantageous. Here again the soldiers thought 
the torrid climate a fatal objection, and the benefits doubtful. 
Could not Gordon, some have asked, have made his retreat at 
an early date after reaching Khartoum, by way of Berber? 
Answer — the Nile was too low. All this it was that at a later 
day, when the time had come to call his government to its 
account, justified Mr. Gladstone in saying that in such enter- 
prises as these in the' Soudan, mistakes and miscarriages were 
inevitable, for they were the proper and ^certain consequences 
of undertakings that lie beyond the Scope of human means and 
of rational and prudent human action, and are a war against 
nature . 2 If anybody now points to the victorious expedition 
to Khartoum thirteen years later, as falsifying such language 

1 Lord Hartimyton, House of Commons, May 13, 1884. An admirable speech, and 
the best defence of ministers up to this date. 

8 Address to the electors of Midlothian, September 17, 1885. 
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as this, that experience so far from falsifying entirely justifies. 
A war against nature demands years of study, ooservation, 
preparation, and those who are best acquainted wijli the condi- 
tions at first hand all agree that neither the tribes nor the river 
nor the desert were well known enough in 1885, to guarantee 
that overthrow in the case of the Mahdi, which long afterwards 
destroyed his Successor. 

On April 14 Sir E. Baring, while as keenly averse as anybody 
in the world to an expedition j/or the relief of Khartoum If 
such an expedition could be a\oided, still watching events with 
a clear and concentrated gaze, assured the government that it 
was very likely to be unavoidable ; it would be well, therefore, 
without loss of time, to prepare for a move as soon as ever the* 
Nile should rise. Six days before, Lord WolSeley also had 
written to Lord Hartington at the war office, recommending 
immediate and active preparation* for an exclusively British 
expedition to Khartoum. # Time, he said, is the most important 
element in this question, and in truth it was, for time w r as 
flying, and so were events. The cabinet were reported as 
feeling that Gordon, ‘who was despatched on a mission essen- 
tially pacific, had found himself, from whatever cause, unable 
to prosecute it effectually, and now proposed the use of military 
means, which might fail, and which, even if they should succaed, 
might be found to mean a new subjugation of the Soudan— the 
very consummation which it was the object of Gordon’s mission 
to avert.’ On June 27 it was known in London that Berber 
had fallen a month before. 


VIT 

Lord Hartington, as head of the war department, had a 
stronger leaning towards the despatch of troops than some of 
his colleagues, but, says Mr. Gladstone to Lor<l Granville in a 
letter of 1888, ‘I don’t think he ever came to any sharp issue 
(like mine about Zobeir) ; rather that in the main he got what 
he wanted.’ Wherever the fault lay, the issue was unfortunate. 
The generals in London fought the battle of the routes with 
unabated tenacity for month after month. One was for the 
approach to Khartoum by the Nile; another by Suakin and 
Berber ; a third by the Korosko desert. A departmental com- 
mittee reported in favour of the Nile as the easiest, safest, and 
cheapest, but they did not report until •duly 29. It was not 
Tintil the beginning of August that the House of Commons was 
asked for a vote of credit, and Lord Hartington authorised 
General Stephenson at Cairo to take measures for moving 
troops southward. Tn his despatch tff August 8, Lord Harting- 
ton still only speaks of operations for the relief of Gordon, 
4 should they become necessary’ ; he says the government were 
stijl unconvinced that Gordon could not secure the withdrawal 
of the garrison from Khartoum ; but ‘ they are of opinion that 
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the time had arrived for obtaining accurate information aa to 
his position/ and, ‘ if necessary, for rendering him assistance.’ * 
As soon as the decision was taken, preparations were carried 
out with rapidity and skill. In the same month Lord Wolseley 
was appointed to command the expedition, and on September 9 
he reached Cairo The difficulties of a military decision had 
been great, said Lord Hartington, and there was besides, he 
added, a difference of opinion among the military authorities.* i 
It was October 5 before Lord Wolseley reached Wady -Haifa, 
and the Nile campaign began 

Whatever decision military critics may ultimately form upon 
,the choice of the Nile route, or upon the question whether the 
Enterprise would hav e been any more successful if the route 
had been by Suakin or Korosko, it is at least certain that no 
position, whether strategically false or no, has ever evoked 
more splendid qualities in face of almost preterhuman diffi- 
; culties, hardship, and labour The treacherous and unknown 
k river, for it was then unknown, with its rapids, its shifting 
sandbanks and toituous channels and rocky barriers and heart- 
breaking cataracts , the Bayuda deseit, haunted by fierce and 
; stealthy enemies , the trying climate, the heat, the thirst, all 
the wearisome embari assments of transport on camels emaciated 
i by lack of food and water -such scenes exacted toil, patience, 
and courage as worthy of lenmik and admiration as if the 
advance had successfully achieved its object Nobody lost 
heart ‘Everything goes on swimmingly/ wrote Sir Herbert 
Stewart to Lord Wolseley, 4 except <?<? to time’ This was 
on January 14, 1885 Five days later, he was mortally 
wounded 

The end of it all, in spite of the gallantry of Abu Kleaand 
Kirbekan, of desert column and river column, is only too well- 
known. Four of Gordon’s small steamers coming down from 
Khartoum met the British desert column at Gubat on January 
21. The general m command at once deter mined to proceed to 
Khartoum, but delayed his start until the morning of the 24th. 
The steamers needed repairs, and Sir Chatles Wilson deemed it 
necessary tor the safety of his troops to make a reconnaissance 
down the Tiver towards Berber befoi e starting up to Khartoum. 
He took with him on two of Gordon’s steamers — described as of 
the dimensions of the penny boats upon the Thames, but bullet 
proof— a force of twenty six Bntish, and two hundred and forty 
Soudanese. He had also in tow a nugger laden with dhura. 
This was what, when Khartoum came m sight (Jan. 28) the 
* relief force ’ actually amounted to As the two steamers ran 
slowly on, a solitary voice from the river bank now and again 
called out to them that Khartoum was taken, and Gordon slain. 
Eagerly searching with their glasses, the officers perceived that 

l See the official History of ths Soudan Campaign, by Colonel Colville, Part I. 
pp. 45-0. a February 27, 1885. 
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the government house was a wreck, and tliat no Rag yras flying. 
Gordon, in fact, had met his death two d lys before 

Mr Gladstone aitetwuds always spoke ot tha betrayal of 
Khaitoum But Major Kitclienci, who prepare a the official 
report, says that the accusations of tieaclierj were all vague, 
and to his mind, the outcome of mere supposition ‘In my 
opinion,’ he stjs, ‘Khutoum fell from sudden assault, when 
the garrison weie too c xh iuste d b\ pn\ it ions to make proper 
resistance' 1 The idei tint tliq, relieving force vvis only £wo 
days late is mis'e iding A nuggoi s load of dhui i would not 
have put an end to the pnv itions of the four tan thousand 
people still in K h irtoum and tv on supposing th it tlie handful 
ot troops at Gubat could hue (fleeted their advance upon 
Khartoum man* dajs ( ulier, it is haul to believe that they 
were strong enough cithd to drive ofl the Mahdi, 01 to hold 
him at bay until the rivei column lfad tome up 

"V III 

The prime minister w is on a visit to the Duke of Devonshire 
at Holkcr, wh( r e he hid mmy long con vers itions with Lord 
Haitmgtou, and had to deal with heavy post bags On Thu*s 
day, T eb \ aftci wilting to the Quc on ind others, he heard 
what hid hippened on the Nile ten days before ‘AJTer 
llAM,’ lie le cords, ‘ I le mud tlie s id m vvs of the fall or betrayal 
of Kh irtoum Il[ utington ) and I, with (. [his wife] went ofl 
by the first tr mi, and re uhed Downing Street soon if tc r 8 l r > 

• Tne circumstances are sul and tryng It is one of the least 
points about them tint they mav put an end to tins goveun 
ment’ 2 r lhe nextdij the cibinet met, discussions ‘difficult 
but harmonious ’ The Que ( n sent to him and to Lord Har ting 
ton at Holket m angry tdegiim- blaming her ministers foi 
what h id happen* d i telegr tin not m ejpho* as usu d, but 
open Mr Glad tone iddressed to the Quee n m reply (Feb 5 
188 r ))a vindication ot the course takmi by the cabinet and it 
may be left to close an unedifying ancl a tragic chapter — 

• 

To the Qvav 

Mi Gladstone lias had the honoui this d*y to receive jour Mijesty’ 
telegram en (fair, rel itmg to the deplorable intelligence numd thisuaj 
from Lord Wolsdey, and silting tint it is too fearful to consult.) tha 
, the fall of Khartoum might hive Ixcn pievitted and n uiy pirciou 
v lives *iaved by oaihcr r tion Mr Gltdstone docs not picsunie t< 
estimate the means of judgifent possessed ly yam Majesty, hut s< 
far as his information and recollection at the moment go, he is no 
altogether able to follow tlie corn lusion Which jour Mijtstj hxs beti 
^pleased thus to announce Mi (dad stone is under the impression tha 

* Colvile, n Appendix 47 p 2*4 Apart from Ihe authority of Kitchener 
Gordon a own language shows that lie knew himself to be in extremis by the end o 
December * 

’’A story that he went to the the atre the same night is untrue 
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Lord Wolsetey’s force might hare been sufficiently advanced to save, 
Khartoum, ''had not a large portion of it been detached by a circuitous 
route along the river, upon the express application of General Gordon, 
to occupy Berber on the way to the final destination. He speaks, how- 
ever, with submission on a point of this kind. There is indeed in some 
quarters a belief that the river route ought to have been chosen at an 
earlier period, and had the navigation of the Nile in its upper region 
been as well known as that of the Thames, this might have been a just 
ground of reproach. But when, on the hist symptoms that the position 
of General Gordon in Khartoum \ws not secure, your Majesty’s advisers 
at once sought fiom the most competent persons the best information 
they could obtain respecting llto Nile route, the balance of testimony 
and authority was decidedly against it, and the idea of the Suakin and 
Berber route, with all its fonmdahle difficulties, w r as entertained in 
preference ; nor was it until a much later period that the weight of 
opinion and information warranted the definitive choice of the Nile route. 
Your Majesty’s ministirs weie well aware that climate and distance were 
far more foimidable than the sword of the enemy, and they deemed 
it right, w'hile pioviding adequate military means, ne\er to lose from 
view what might have proved to be the destruction of the gallant army 
in the Soudan. It is probiblo that abundant wrath and indignation will 
on this occasion be poured out upon them. Nor will they complain if so 
it should be ; but a partial consolation may be found on reflecting that 
neither aggressive policy, nor military disaster, noi any gross error in 
tho application of mrans to end->, Ins maiked this seiies of difficult 
proceedings, which, indeed, have gieatly ledounded to the honour of 
your Majesty’s forces of all 1 inks and arms. In these remarks which 
Mr. Gladstone submits with his humble devotion, he has taken it 
for granted that Khartoum lias fallen through the exhaustion of its 
means of defence. But your Majesty may observe ironi the telegram 
that this is uncertain. Both the correspondent's account and that 
of Major Worthy rt fer to the delheiy of the town by tieachery, a 
contingency which on some previous occasions General Gordon has 
treated as far from improbable ; and which, if the notice existed, was 
likely to operate quite independently of the particular time a*t which a 
relieving ioico might arrive. The presence of the enemy in force would 
naturally suggest the occasion, or perhaps even the apprehension of the 
approach of the British army. In pointing to these considerations, Mr. 
Gladstone is far from assuming that they aie conclusive upon the wrliole 
We; in dealing with which the government has hardly ever at any 
of its stages been furnished sufficiently with those means of judgment 
which rational men usually require. It may be that, on a retrospect, 
many errors will appear to have been committed. There are many 
reproaches, fiom the npisfc opposite quarters, to which it might be 
difficult to supply a conclusive answ'er. Among them, and perhaps 
among the most difficult, as far as Mr. Gladstone can judge, would be 
the reproach of those who might argue 'that our proper business was 
the protection of Egypt, that it never was in military danger from the 
Mahdi, and that the most prudent course would have been to provide it 
with adequate frontier defences, and to assume no responsibility for the 
lands beyond the desert. 

One word more. Writing to one of his lormer colleagues 
long after, Mr. Gladstone says : — 
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Jan. 10, *90* — In the Gordon case we all, and I rather" prominently, 

' imist continue to suffer in silence. Gordon was a hdro, ana a hero of 
heroes ; bat we ought, to have known that a hero of herges is not the 
proper person to give effect at a distant point, and in most difficult 
circumstances, to tne views of ordinary men. It was unfortunate that 
he should claim the hero's privilege by turning upside down and inside 
out every idea and intention with which lie had left England, and for 
which he had obtained our approval. Had my views about Zobeir 
prevailed, it would not have removed our difficulties, as Forster would 
certainly have moved, and with the 1r>rie.K and the Irish have carried, 
-■■a condemnatory address. My own opinion is that it is harder to justify 
our doing so much to rescue him, than our not doing more. Had the 
party reached Khartoum in time, lie would not have come away (as I 
suppose), and the dilemma would have arisen in another form. 

In 1890 an application was made to Mr. Gladstone by a 
' certain foreign writer who had undertaken an article on 
Gordon and his mission. Mr. Gladstone’s reply (Jan. llj’OO) 
runs to this effect : — • 

. Iam much obliged by your kind letter and enclosure. I hope you 
will not think it belies this expression when I say that I feel myself 
precluded from sup] dying any material or entering upon any communica- 
tions for the purpose of self-defence against the charges which are freely 
made and I believe widely accepted against myself and against thp 
Cabinet of 1880-5 in connection with General Gordon. It would be felt 
in this country, by friends I think in many cases as well as adversaries, 
that General Gordon’s much-lamented death ought to secure him, so far 
as we are concerned, against the counter-argument which we should 
have to present on his language and proceedings. On this account you 
will, I hope, excuse me from entering into the matter. I do not doubt 
that a true and equitable judgment will eventually prevail. 1 r 

1 Telford's Maqazine (New York), Sept. 1890. A French translation of this letter 
, will he found in L’figypU et ses Provinces Perdues , by the recipient, Colonel C. Chaillft- 
Long Bey (1 8912), pp. l%-7. He was chief of the staff to Gordon m the Soudan, and 
1 consular-agent for the United States at Alexandria. Another boo" of his, published 
in 1884, is The Three. Prophets : Chinese Cordon , El Mahdi , and Ardbi Pasha. Burton 
reviewed Gordon’s Khartoum Journals, Academy, June 11, 1885. 
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(iss:,) 

1 

I am aware that the age is not what wo all wish, but I am sure that the only 
means to check its degeneracy is heartily to concifi in whatever is best m our time. — 
Burke. 

The year 1885 must be counted as in some respects the severest 
' epoch of Mr. Gladstone’s life. The previous twelve months had 
i^t ended cheerfully. Sleep, the indispensable restorer, and 
usually his constant friend, was playing him false. The lasfy 
entry in his diary was this : 

The year closed with a bid night, only one hour and a half of sleep, 
which will hardly do to wmk upon. There is much that I should like 
to have recorded. . . . But the pressure on me is too great for the 
requisite recollection. It is indeed a time of Sfunn und Drang. What 
with the contusion of affairs, and the disturbance of my daily life by the 
altered character of my nights, I eaunot think in calm, hut can only 
trust and pray. 

He was unable to be present at the dinner of the tenants, 
and his eldest son in liis absence dwelt once more on his 
father’s wish to retire, whenever occasion should come, from 
the public service, or at least from that kind of service to the 
public wuich imposed on him such arduous efforts. 

One great element of confusion was the sphinx’s riddle of 
Egyptian finance. On his birthday, among a dozen occupa- 
tions, he says 4 A little woodcraft for helping sleep ; wrote 
mem. on Egyptian, finance which L hope may help to clear my 
brain and nerves.’ And this was a characteristic wav of seek- 
ing a cure ; for now and at every time, any task that demanded 
close thought and firm expression was his surest sedative.' 
More perplexing even than the successive problems of the 
hour, was the threatened disorganization, not only of his 
cabinet, but of the party and its future. On January 20 he 
was forced to London for two Egyptian cabinets, but he 
speedily returned to Ha warden, whence he immediately wro^ 
a letter to Lord Granville : — 

W 
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January 22, 1885. — Here I am after a journey of 5J hours from door 
to door, through the unsought and ill-deserved kindness pf the London 
and North-Western railway, which entirely spoils me by special service. 

There was one part of my conversation of lo-day with Hartington 
which I should like, not to leave in any case without record. He 
referred to the difficulties he had had, and lie ‘gratefully’ acknow- 
ledged the considerateness of the cabinet. He said the point always 
urged upon him was, not to break up the liberal party. But, he said, 
can we avoid its breaking up, within a very short time after you retire, 
and ought this consideration therefore to be regaided as of such very 
great force ? I said, my reply is in two sentences. First, 1 admit that 
from various symptoms it is not impiobable there may be a plan or 
intention to break up the party. But if a rupture of that kind comes, 
— tills is my second sentence— it will come upon matters of principle, 
known and understood by the whole country, and your duty will 
probably be clear and your position unenibanussed. But I entreat you 
to use your utmost endeavour to avoid Bunging about the rupture on 
one of the points of this Egyptian question, which lies outside the 
proper business of a government and is beyond its powers, which does 
not turn upon clear principles of politics, and about which the country 
understands almost nothing, and cares, for the most part, very little. 
All this he took without rejoinder. 

P.H . — We aie going to ilolker next week, and Hartington said Be 
would try to come and see me there. 

* As we have already seen, 1 AJ r. Gladstone paid his visit to 
Ilolker (January 30), where he found the Duke of Devonshire 
4 wonderfully well, and kind as ever/ where lie was joined by 
Lord Hartington, and where they together spelled out the 
cipher telegram (on February 5) bringing the evil news of the 
fall of Khartoum. 

It is not uninteresting to see how t lie notion of Mr. Glad- 
stone's retirement, now much talked of in his family, affected 
a friendly, philosophic, and most observant onlooker. Lord 
Acton wrote to him (February 2 ) : — 

You moan that the new parliament, the first of our democratic 
constitution, shall begin its dillicult and perilous course without the 
services of a leader wdio has gi eater experience and authority than any 
other man. You design to withdraw' your assistance wlnn most 
urgently needed, at the moment of most conser\ati\e apprehension and 
most popular excitement. By the choice of this particular moment for 
retirement you increase the danger of the eiitical transition, because 
nobody stands as you do between the old order *f things and the new', 
or inspires general confidence ; and the lieutenants of Alexander ad' not 
at their best. Next year’s change will appear vast and ioimidable to 
the^suspieious foreigner, who will be tempted to doubt our identity. It 
is in the national interest to reduce the outcy signs of change, to bridge 
.the apparent chasm, to maintain the traditional character of the state. 
''The unavoidable elements of weakness will be largely and voluntarily 
aggravated by their untimely coincidence w r ith an event which must, at 
any time, be a blow to the position of England among the Powers, 
l Above, p. 127. 
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Your absence just then must grievously diminish our credit. . . . You 
alone inspire confidence that what is done for the great masses shall be 
done with a* full sense of economic responsibility. ... A ’divided 
liberal party and a weak conservative party mean the supremacy of 
the revolutionary Irish. . . . 

To this Mr. Gladstone replied 

. 10 Downing Street , Feb. 11, 1885. . . . Your argument against 

letting the outworn hack go to grass, depends wholly on a certain 
proposition, namely this, that there is about to be a crisis in the 
history of the constitution, growing out of the extension of the 
franchise, and that it is my duty to do what I can in aiding to steer 
the ship through the boiling waters of this crisis. My answer is 
simple. There is no crisis at all in view. ' There is a process of slow 
modification and development mainly in directions which I view with 
misgiving. ‘Tory democracy,’ the favourite idea on that side, is no 
more like the conservative pdrty in which I was bred, than it is like 
liberalism. In fact less. It is demagogism, only a demagogism not 
ennobled by love and appreciation of liberty, but applied in the worst 
way, to put down the pacific, law-respecting, economic elements which 
ennobled the old conservatism, living uj)on the fomentation of angry 
passions, and still in secret as obstinately attached as ever to the evil 
principle of class interests. The liberalism of to-day is better in what 
J^have described as ennobling the old conservatism ; nay, much better, ’ 
yet far from being good. Its pet idea is what they call construction,' — , 
that is to say, taking into the hands of the state the business of the 
individual man. Both the one and the other have much to estrange 
me, and have had for many, many years. But, with all this, there is 
no crisis. I have even the hope that while the coming change may give 
undue eivouragciuent to ‘ construction,’ it will be favourable to the 
economic, pacific, law-regarding elements ; and the sense of justice 
which abides tenaciously in the masses will never knowingly join hands 
with the fiend of Jingoism. On the whole, I do not abandon the 
hope that it m^y mitigate the chronic distemper, and have not the 
smallest fear of its bringing about an acute or convulsive action. You 
leave me therefore rooted in my evil mind. . . . 

The activity of the left wing, acute, perhaps, but not convul- 
sive, became much more embarrassing than the desire of the 
right wing to be inactive. Mr. Chamberlain had been rapidly 
advancing in public prominence, and he now showed that the 
agitation against the House of Lords was to be only the begin- 
ning and not the end. At Ipswich (January 14), he said this 
country had been (Allied the paradise of the rich, and warned 
his Audience no longer to allow it to remain the purgatory of 
the poor. He told them that refoiSn of local government must 
be almost the first reform of the next parliament, and spoke in 
favour of allotments, the creation of small proprietors, the 
placing of a small tax on the total property of the taxpayer^ 
and of free education. Mr. Gladstone’s attention ’ was drawn 
from Windsor to these utterances, and he replied (January 22) 
that though he thought some of them were ‘on various ground^ 
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open to grave objection/ yet they seemed to raise n<> ‘definite 
point on which, in his capacity of prime minister, he was 
entitled to interfere and lecture the speaker/ A few days later, 
more terrible things were said by Mr. Chamberlain at Birming- 
ham. . He pronounced for the abolition of plural voting, and ix} 

- favour of payment of members, and manhood suffrage. He also 
advocated a Dill for enabling local communities to acquire land, 
a graduated income-tax, and the breaking up of the great 
estates as the first step in land reform. This deliverance was 
described by not unfriendly critics as ‘a little too much the 
speech of the agitator of the future, rather than of the minister 
of the present.’ Mr. Gladstone made a lenient communication 
to the orator, to the effect that ‘there had better be some* 
explanations among them when they met. To Lord Granville, 
he wrote (January 31 ) : — 

Upon the whole, weak-kneed liberals have caused us more trouble in 
the present parliament than Radicals. But I think these declarations 
% Chamberlain upon matters which cannot, humanly speaking, become 
practical before the next parliament, can hardly be construed otlierw ise 
than as having a remote and (in that sense) far-sighted purpose which 
is ominous enough. The opposition can hardly fail in their opportunity, 
1 must add in their duty, to make them matter of attack. Such things 
will happen casually from time to time, and always w r ith inconvenie^pe 
— but there is here a degree of method and system which seem to give 
the matter a new character. 

It will be seen from his tone that Mr. Gladstone, in all the 
embarrassments arising from this source, showed complete 
freedom from personal irritation. Like the lofty-minded man 
he was, he imputed no low motives to a colleague because the 
colleague gave him trouble. He recognised by now that in his 
cabinet the battle was being fought between old time and new. 
He did not allow his dislike of some of the ngw methods of 
forming public opinion, to prevent him from doing full justice 
to the energetic and sincere public spirit behind them. He had, 
moreover, quite enough to do with the demands of the present, 
apart from signs that were ominous for the future. A year 
before, in a letter to Lord Granville (March 24, 1884), he had 
^attempted a definition that will, perhaps, be of general interest 
to politicians of either party complexion. It is, at any rate, 
characteristic of his subtlety, if that be the right word, in 
/drawing distinctions : — • 

' What are divisions in a^cabinet ? In my opinion, differences of views 
' stated, and” if need be argued, afid tLen advisedly surrendered with a view 
:■ to & common conclusion are not ‘ divisions * in a cabinet. By that phrase 
I understand unaccommodated differences on matters standing for 
^immediate action. 

; 'it was unaccommodated differences of this kind that cost Mr. 
Disraeli secessions on the Reform bill, and secessions no less 
Serious on his eastern policy, and it is one of the wonders of his 
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history tfyat Mr. Gladstone prevented secession on the matters 
now standing for immediate action before his own cabinet. 
During the /bur months between the meeting of parliament and 
the fall of the government, the two great difficulties of the 
government — Egypt and Ireland — reached their climax. 

II 

The news of the fall of Khartoum reached England on 
February 5. One of the leayt points, as Mr. Gladstone ‘wrote 
on the day, was that the grievous news would put an end to 
the government, and so it very nearly did. As was to be 
expected, Sir Stafford Northcotc moved a vote of censure. Mr. 
Gladstone informed the Queen, on the day before the division, 
f that the aspect of the House was ‘dubious and equivocal/ if 
there was a chance of overthrowing the ministry, he said, the 
nationalists were pretty store to act and vote as a body with 
Sir Stafford. Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, and some members of 
the whig section of the liberal party, were likely either to do 
the same, or else to abstain. These circumstances looked 
towards an unfavourable issue, if not in the shape of an adverse 
majority, yet in the form of a majority too small to enable the 
government to carry on with adequate authority and efficiency. 
J&'tlie debate, said Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington re-stated 
with measured force the position of the government, and over- 
threw the contention that had taken a very forward place in 
the indictment against ministers, that their great offence was 
the failure to send forward General Graham’s force to relieve 
General Gordon. In the course of this debate Mr. Goschen 
warned the government that if they flinched from the policy of 
smashing the Mahdi at Khartoum, he should vote against them. 
A radical below the gangway upon this went to the party whip 
and declared, ewith equal resolution, that if the government 
insisted on the policy, then it would be for him and others to 
vote against them. Hir William Harcourt, in a speech of great 
power, satisfied the gentlemen below the gangway, and only a 
small h arylful of the party went into the lobby with the opposi- 
tion and the Irish. The division was taken at four in the 
morning (February 28), and the result was that the government 
which liad come in with dazzling radiance live years ago, was 
worn down to an attenuated majority of fourteen. 1 

When the numlxVs were declared, Mr. Gladstone said to a 
colleague on the bench ‘ That will do? 1 Whether this delphic 
utterance meant that the size of the majority would justify 
resignation or retention, the colleague was not sure. When the 
cabinet met at a more itoellowed hour in the day, the question 
^between going out of office and staying in, was fully discussed.fi 
Mere considerations of ease all pointed one way, for if they held 
on, they would seem to be dependent on tory support ; trouble 

2 For the censure, 288 ; against, 302. 
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was brewing with Russia,, and the Seats bill would hot be . 
through in a hurry. On the other hand, fourteen wae majority 
enough to swear oy, the party would be surprised by resigna- 
tion and discouraged, and retirement would wear tRe look of* a 
false position. In fact Mr. Gladstone, in spite of his incessant 
sighs for a hermit’s calm, was always for fighting out every * 
position to the last trench. I can think of no exception, and 
even when the time came ten years later, lie thought his 
successors pusillanimous for retiring on a small scratch defeat 
on cordite/ So now he acted on the principle that with courage 
cabinets may weather almost any storm. No actual vote was 
taken, but the numbers for and against retirement were equal, , 
until Mr. Gladstone spoke. He thought that they should try t 
to go on, at least until the Seats bill was through. This was. 
the final decision. 

All this brought once more into his mind the general con- 
sideration that now naturally much haunted him. He wrote 
to the Queen (February 27) : — 

Mr. Gladstone believes that circumstances independent of his own will 
enable him to estimate, with some impartiality, future political changes, 
and lie is certainly under the impression that, partly from the present 
composition and temper of the liberal party, and still move, and even 
much more, from the changes which the conservative party has been 
undergoing during the last forty years (especially the last ten or fitreen 
of them), the next change of government may possibly form the intro- 
duction to a period presenting some new features, and may mean more 
than what is usually implied in the transfer of power from one party to 
another. 

Mr. Bright has left a note of a meeting with him at this 
time : — 

March 2, 1885. — Dined with Mrs. Gladstone. After dinner, sat for 
half an hour or more with Mr. Gladstone, who is ill with cold and 
hoarseness. Long talk on Egypt. He said he hacf suffered torment • 
during the continuance of the diificulty in that country. The sending 
Gordon out a great mistake, — a man totally unsuited for the work he '■ 
undertook. Mr. Gladstone never saw Gordon. He was appointed by 
ministers in town, and Gladstone concurred, but bad never sr.cn him. 

At this moment clouds began to darken the remote horizon 
on* the north-west boundary of our great Indian possessions^ 
The entanglement in the deserts of the Soudan was an obvious ' 
temptation to any other Power with policies of its own, to 
disregard the susceptibilities or even the solid interests* of 
Great Britain. As we shall see, Mr. Gladstone was as little 
disposed as Chatham or Palmerston to shrink from the defence 
of the legitimate rights or obligations of his country. But the 
action ol Russia in Afghanistan became an added and rather 
poignant anxiety. 

* I often tried to persuade him that our retreat was to be explained apart from 
pusillanimity, but he would not listen. ^ , j 
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As early as March 12 the cabinet found it necessary to con- 
sider the menacing look of things on the Afghan frontier. 

; Military necessities in India, as Mr. Gladstone described to the, 
<3ueen what was in the mind of her ministers, ‘ might conceiv- 
ably at this juncture come to overrule the present intentions , 
as to the Soudan as part of them, and it would consequently be 
imprudent to do anything which could practically extend our ” 
obligations in that quarter ; as it is the entanglement of th^ * 
British forces in Soudanese operations, which would most , 
powerfully tempt Kussia to adopt aggressive measures/ Three 
or four weeks later these considerations came to a head. The- 
question put by Mr. Gladstone to his colleagues was this : 
jt* Apart from the defence of Egypt, which no one would propose 
to abandon, does there appear to be any obligation of honour 
1 or any inducement of policy (for myself I should add, is there 
any'moral warrant?) that should lead us in the present state of 
the demands on the empire, to waste a large portion of our 
army in fighting against nature, and I fear also fighting against 
liberty (such liberty as the case admits) in the Soudan V The 
assumptions on which the policy had been founded had all 
broken down. Osman Digna, instead of being readily crushed, 
had betaken himself to the mountains and could not be got at. 

railway from ‘Suakin to Berber, instead of serving the 
advance on Khartoum in the autumn, could not possimy be 
ready in time. Berber, instead of being taken before the hot 
season, could not be touched. Lord Wolseley, instead of being 
able to proceed with his present forces or a moderate addition, 

. was already asking for twelve more battalions of infantry, with 
a proportion of other arms. 

Mr. Gladstone’s own view of this crisis is to be found in 
a memorandum dated April 9, circulated to the cabinet three 
or four days before the question came up for final settlement. 

■' It is long, but then the case was intricate and the stages vari- 
ous. The reader may at least be satisfied to know that he will 
have little more of it. 1 

Three cabinets were held on three successive days (April 
13-15). Ofi the evening of the first day Mr. Gladstone sent 
a telegram to the Queen, then abroad, informing her that in 
the existing state of foreign affairs, her ministers felt bound 
to examine the question of the abandonment of offensive opera- 
tions in the Soudan aad the evacuation of the territory. The 
Queen, in reply, was rather vehement 1 against withdrawal,; 
/partly on the ground that it would seriously affect our position . 
:'4n India. The Queen had throughout made a great point that ' 
! the fullest powers should be granted to those on the spot, both 
Wolseley and Baring having been selected by the government 
: for the offices they held. No question cuts deeper ia the art of 
administering a vast system like that of Great Britain. 4 than 

: , / . * i See Appendix. 
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the influence of the agent at a distant place ; nowhere is the 
balance of peril between too slack a roin from home and a rein 
too tight, more delicate. Mr. Gladstone, perhaps taught by the 
experience of the Crimean war, always strongly inclined to the 
school of the tight rein, though I # never heard of any repre- 
sentative abroad with a right to complain of insufficient support 
from a Gladstone cabinet. 1 On this aspect of matters, so raised 
by the Queen, Mr. Gladstone had (March 15) expressed his view 
to Sir Henry Ponsonby : — # * 

Sir Evelyn Banug uas appointed to carry omvards a declared and 
understood policy m Egypt, when all share in the management of the 
Soudan was bcyon l our province. To Loid Wolseley as general of the 
forces in Egypt, and on account of the aiduous character of the work 
before him, we art bound to render in all military matters a firm and 
ungrudging support. We have accordingly not scrupled to counsel, on 
his recommendation, very heavy chaiges on the country, and military 
operations of the highest importance: But we have no right to cast on 
him any responsibility beyond Vhat is strictly military. It is not surely 
possible that he should decide policy, and that wo should adopt and 
answer for it, even where it is in contlict with the announcements we 
have made in parliament. 

By the time of these critical cabinets in April Sir Evelyn Baring 
had sjxmtaneously expressed his views, and w ith a full cliscuKsKflP* 
recommended abandonment of the expedition to Khartoum. 

On the second day the matter was again probed and sifted 
and weighed. 

At the third cabinet the decision was taken to retire from 
the Soudan, and to fix the southern frontier of Egypt at the 
line where it was left for twelve years, until apprehension of 
designs of another European power on the upper waters of the 
Nile was held to demand a new policy. Meanwhile, the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet was adopted and followed by Lord 
Salisbury when lie came into office. lie was sometimes pressed 
to reverse it, and to overt hrow the dervish power at Khartoum. 
To any importunity of this kind, Lord Salisbury’s answer was 
until 1896 unwavering. 2 # 

It may be worth noting that, in the course of his corre- 
spondence with the Queen on the change of policy in the 

1 For instance when Mr. Gladstone fell from office in 1874, Lord Odo Russell wrote 
to him, — ‘how sorry I feel at your retirement, and how grateful I am to you for the 
. great advantage and encouragement I have enjoyed wlnl% serving under yQur great 
' administration, in Rome and Redin.' 

* 2 * We do not depart in any’degree from the policy of leaving the Soudan. As 

f to fcho civilisation which the noble* and gallant earl [Lord Thmdonald] would 
] impose upon us the duty of restoring, it could only be carried out by a large and 
, „ costly expedition, entailing enormous sacrifice of blood and treasure, and tor the 
t present a continuous expenditure, which I do not fhink the people of this country 
t would sanction. . . . The defence of our retention of Suakin is that it is a very serious 
, obstacle to the renewal and the conductor that slave trade which is always trying to 
h pass over from Africa into Asia. I do not think that the retention of Suakin is of any 
ji advantage to the Egyptian government If I were to speak purely from the point of* 
view of that government's own interest, I should say, ‘‘Abandon Budkin at once." * — 

* (Lord Salisbury, in the House of Lords, March 16, 1888. 
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Soudan, , Mr. Gladstone casually indulged in the luxury of a „ 
historical parallel. ‘He must assure your Majesty/ he wrote 
in a closing sentence (April 20), * that at least he has never in 
any cabinet known any question more laboriously or more 
conscientiously discussed ; and he is confident that the basis ; 
of action has not been the mere change in the public view- 
(which, however, is in some cases imperative, as it was with 
king. George III. in the case of the American war), but a deep . 
conviction of what the honour and interest of the empire 
require them as faithful servants of your Majesty to advise/, 
The most harmless parallel is apt to be a challenge to discus- 
sion, and the parenthesis seems to have provoked some rejoinder^ 
from the Queen, for on April 28 Mr. Gladstone wrote to her 
secretary a letter which takes him away from Khartoum to a 
famous piece of the world’s history : — * 

To Sir llenry Ponwnby . 

In further prosecution of my reply to your letter of the 25tli, I advert 
to your remarks upon Lord North. I made no reference to his conduct, 

I believe, in writing to her Majesty. What 1 endeavoured to show was* 
that King George III., without changing his opinion of the justice of his 
war against the colonies, was obliged to give" it up on account of a change 
republic opinion, and was not open to blame for so doing. 

You state to . me that Lord North never (Hitched from his task till 
it became hopeless, that he then resigned office, but did not change his. 
opinions to suit the popular cry. The implied contrast to be drawn with 
the present is obvious. I admit none of your three pro]>ositions. Lord 
North did not, as I read history, require to change his opinions to suit 
the popular cry. They were already in accordance with the popular cry ; 
and it is a serious reproach against him that without sharing his master’s 
belief in the propriety of the war, he long persisted in carrying it on, - 
through subserviency to that master. % 

Lord North# did not resign ollice for any reason but because he could 1 
not help it, being driven fiom it by some adverse votes of ’the House of 
Commons, to which lie submitted with great good humour, and probably 
with satisfaction. 

Lord North did not, so far as I know, state the cause to be hopeless. , 
Nor did those who were opposed to him. The movers of the resolution 
that drove him out of office did not proceed upon that ground. General 
Comvay in liis speech advised the retention of the ground we hold in the, 
colonies, and the resolution, which expressed the sense of the House as a; 
body, bears a singular resemblance to the announcement we have lately 
made, as it declares, in its first clause, that the further prosecution of, 
offensive war (on the continent of America) ‘*will be the means of weaken- 
ing the efforts of this country against # oer European enemies,’ February,’ 
27, 1782. This was followed, on March 4, by an address on the same; 
basis ; and by a resolution declaring that any ministers who should advise 
or attempt to frustrate it should be considered * as enemies to his Majesty 
and to this country.’ I ought, perhaps, to add that I have never stated, 
... and I do not conceive, that a change in the public opinion of the country,; 
is the ground on which the cabinet have founded the change in thefr 
advice concerning the Soudan. , \ 
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* The reader has by this time perhaps forgotten, how Mr. 
Gladstone good humouredly remonstrated with Lord Palmer- 
ston for associating him as one of the same school as Cobden 
and Bright. 1 The twenty intervening years had brought him 
more and more into sympathy with those two eminent 
comrades in good causes, but he was not any less alive to the 
inconvenience of the label. Speaking in Midlothian after the 
dissolution in 1880, he denied the cant allegation that to instal 
the liberals in power would be to hand over the destinies of 
the country to the Manchester school. 2 ‘Abhorring all selfish- 
ness of policy,' he said, ‘friendly to freedom in every country 
of the earth, attached to the modes of reason, detesting the 
ways of force, this Manchester school, this peace-party, has 
sprung prematurely to the conclusion that wars may be 
considered as having closed their melancholy and miserable 
history, and that the affairs of the world may henceforth be 
conducted by methods more adapted to the dignity of man, 
more suited both to his strength and to his weakness, less 
likely to lead him out of the ways of duty, to stimulate his evil 
passions, to make him guilty before God for inflicting misery 
on ins fellow-creatures.’ Such a view, lie said, was a sericjwiF 
error, though it was not only a respectable, it was even a noble 
error. Then lie went on, ‘However much you may detest war 
— and you cannot detest it too much — there is no war— except 
one, the war for liberty— that does not contain in it elements 
of corruption, as well as of misery, that are deplorable to 
recollect and to consider ; but however deplorable wars may 
be, they are among the necessities of our condition ; and there 
are times when justice, when faith, when the welfare of man- 
kind, require a man not to shrink from the responsibility of 
undertaking them. And if you undertake war, so also you are 
often obliged to undertake measures that may lead to war.’ 3 

It is also, if not one of the necessities, at least one of the 
natural probabilities of our imperfect condition, tli^t when a 
nation lias its forces engaged in war, that is the moment when 
other nations may press inconvenient questions of their own. 
Accordingly, as I have already mentioned, when Egyptian 
distractions were at their height, a dangerous controversy 
arose with Kussia in regard to the froiJtier of Afghanistan. 
The question had been*first raised a dozen years before without * 
effect, but it was now sharpened into actuality by recent 
advances of Kussia in Central Asia, bringing her into close 
proximity to the territory of the Ahieer. The British and 
Russian governments appointed a commission to lay down the 

1 Above, vol. ii. p. 38. , 2 Edinburgh, March 17, 1880. 

. 8 In the letter to Mr. Bright (July 14, 1882), already given, Mr. Gladstone went 
somewhat nearer to* the Manchester school, and expressed his agreement with Bright 
/in believing most wars to have been sad errors. 
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precise Hne of division between the Turcoman territory recently 
Annexed by Russia, and Afghanistan. The question of instruc- 
tions to the commission led to infinite discussion, of which nd 
sane man not a biographer is now likely to read one word. 
While the diplomatists were thus teasing one another, Russian 
posts and Afghan pickets came closer together, and one day 
(March 30, 1885) the Russians broke in upon the Afghans at 
Pen] deli. The Afghans fought gallantly, their losses were 
heavy, and Penjden was occupied by the Russians. ‘Whose 
was the provocation,’ as Mr. Gladstone said later, ‘is a matter 
of the utmost consequence. We only know that the attack 
was a Russian attack. We know that the Afghans suffered in 
life, in spirit, and m repute We know that a blow was struck 
at the credit and the authority of a sovereign— our protected 
ally — who had committed, no offence. All 1 say is, we cannot 
in that state of things close tins book and say, “We will look 
into it no more.” We must do our best to have right done in’ 
the matter/ 

Here those who were most adverse to the Soudan policy 
stood firmly with their leader, and when Mr Gladstone pro- 
posed a vote of credit for ele\ en millions, of which six and a 
half were demanded to meet ‘ the ease for preparation ’ raised 
the collision at Penideh, he was supported with much more 
than a mechanical loyalty, alike by the regular opposition and 
by independent adherents below his own gangway. The speech 
in which he moved this vote of a w r ar supply (April 27) was an 
admirable example both of sustained force and lucidity in 
exposition, and of a combined firmness, dignity, reserve, and 
right human feeling, worthy of a great minister dealing with 
an international situation of extreme delicacy and peril. 
Many anxious moments followed ; for the scene of quarrel was 
far off, detail* were hard to clear up, diplomacy was sometimes 
ambiguous, popular excitement was heated, and the language 
of faction was unmeasured in its violence. The preliminary 
• resolution on the vote of credit had been received with 


acclamation, but a hostile motion was made from the front 
opposition bench (May 11), though discord on a high imperial 
matter was obviously incomenient enough for the public 
interest. The mover declared the government to have murdered 
so many thousand ir^n and to have arranged a sham arbitration, 
and this w^as the prelude to other speeches in the same ley*. 
Sir S. North cote supported the npotion — ono to displace the 
ministers on a bill that it was the declared intention jiot to 
oppose. The division ,was taken at half -past two in* the 
morning, after a vigorous speech from the prime minister, and 
the government only counted 290 against 260. In the minority 
t were 42 followers of Mr. Parnell. . This premature debate 
cleared the air. Worked with patience and with vigorous 
preparations at the back of conciliatory negotiation, the 
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question was prosecuted to a happy issue, and those who had 
done their best to denounce Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 
for trampling the interests and honour of their country under- 
foot thought themselves very lucky, when the time came for 
them to take up the threads, in being able to complete the 
business by adopting and continuing the selfsame line. With 
justifiable triumph Mr. Gladstone asked how they would have 
confronted Russia if ‘that insane policy — for so I still .must 
call it’ — of Afghan occupation wljieh he had brought to an end 
in 1880, had been persevered in. In such a case, when Russia 
came to advance her claim so to adjust boundaries as to make 
^her immediate neighbour to Afghanistan, she would have 
found the country full of friends and allies, ready to join her 
in opposing the foreigner and the invader ; and she would 
have been recognised as the liberator. 1 

• 

IV 

In some respects Mr. Gladstone was never more wonderful 
than in the few weeks that preceded -the fall of his second 
administration. Between the middle of April and the middle 
of M&y, he jots down with half rueful humour the names of no 
fewer than nine members of the cabinet who within that period, 
for one reason or another and at one moment or another, 
peared to contemplate resignation ; that is to say a majority. 
?3f one meeting he said playfully to a colleague, ‘A very fair 
Cabinet to-day — only three resignations/ The large packets of 
copious letters of this date, written and received, show him a 
minister of unalterable patience, unruflled self-command; in- 
exhaustible in resource, catching at every straw from the 
resource of others, indefatigable in bringing men of divergent 
opinions within friendly reach of one another ; of tireless 
ingenuity in minimising differences and com ineiitg recalcitrants 
that what they took for a yawning gulf was in fact no more 
than a narrow trench that any decent political gymnast ought 
to be ashamed not to be able to vault over. Though he takes 
it all as being in the day’s work, in the confidence ^>f the old 
jingle, that be the day .short or never so long, at length it 
ringeth to evensong, he does not conceal the burden. To Mrs. 
Gladstone he writes from Downing Street on May -day : — 

Rather oppressed and tired with the magnitude and the complication 
of subjects on my mind, Ijdid not think of writing by the first post, but 
' I will now supply the omissioq by making use of the second. As to all 
the later history of this ministry, which is now entering on its sixth 
year, it has been a wild romance of polities, with a continual succession 
of hairbreadth escapes and strange accidents pressing upon one another, 
and if is only from the number of dangers we have passed through 
already, that one- can he bold enough to hope we may pass also through 
what yet remain. Some time ago I told you that dark as the sky was" 
l West Calder, November 17, 1885. 
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with many a thunder-cloud, there were the possibilities of an admirable 
situation find result, and for me a wind-up better than at any time I 
could have hoped. Russia and Ireland are the two great dangers 
remaining. The ‘ray’ I mentioned yesterday for the first is by no 
means extinct to-day, but there is nothing new of a serious character ; 
what there is, is good. So also upon' the Irish complications there is 
more hope than there was yesterday, although the odds may still be 
heavily against our getting forward unitedly in a satisfactory manner. 

On May 2, as he was looking at the pictures in the Academy, 
Lord Granville brought hiirf* tidings of the Russian answer, 
which meant peace. His short entries tell a brave story : — 

May ft, Sunday . — Dined at Marlborough House. The} 7 were most^ 
kind and pleasant. But it is so unsundaylike and unrestful. 1 am" 
much fatigued in mind and body. Yet very happy. May 4. — Wrote* 
to Lord Spencer, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir C. Dilke, Lord Granville. Con- 
clave. H. of C., 4^-8 \ and Spoke on Russian question. A heavy 

day. Much knocked up. May 5. — . . . Another anxious, very anxious 
day, and no clearing of the sky as yet. ’But after all that has come, 
what may not come? May 14, Ascension Day. — Most of the day was 
spent in anxious interviews, and endeavours to bring and keep the 
members of the cabinet together. May 15. — Cabinet 2-4^. Again stiff. 
Ifjut I must not lose heart. 

Difference of opinion upon the budget at one time wore a 
threatening look, tor the radicals disliked the proposed increase, 
of the duty on beer; but Mr. Gladstone pointed out in com- 
pensation that on the other hand the equalisation of the death 
duties struck at the very height of class preference. Mr. 
Childers was, as always, willing to accommodate difficulties;, 
and in the cabinet the rising storm blew over. Ireland never 
blows over. 

The struggle had gone on for three years. Many murderers 
had been hanged, though more remained undetected ; con- 
spirators had "Vied ; confidence was restored to public officers ; 
society in all its various grades returned externally to the 
paths of comparative order ; and the dire emergency of three 
years before had been brought to an apparent close. The 
gratitude-’ in this country to the viceroy who had achieved 
this seeming triumph over the forces of disorder was such as 
is felt to a military, commander after a hazardous and suc- 
cessful campaign. The country was once more half-conquered, 
but nothing was advanced, and the other half of the conquest 
was not any nearer. The scene was imt hopeful. There lay 
Ireland, — squalid, dismal, sullen, duU, expectant, sunk deep in 
hostile intent. A minority with these misgivings and more 
felt that the minister’s pregnant phrase about the government 
‘having no moral force behind them’ too exactly described a 
fatal truth. 
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DEFEAT OF MINISTERS 
{May-June 1SS5) 


OlVo) 

rau A i<J$ apfiovlav 
dvaruv irape^iacn (3ov\al. 

Ai.se if. Prom. v. 518. 

Never do counsels of mortal men thwart the ordered purpose of Zeus. 


What was to be tlie Irish policy? The- Crimes Act would, 
expire in August, and the state of parties in parliament and of 
sections within the cabinet, together with the approach of the 
general election, made the question whether that Act should be 
renewed, and if so on what terms, an issue of crucial import- 
ance. There were good grounds for suspecting that tories were 
even then intimating to the Irish that if Lord Salisbury should 
come into office, they would drop coercion, just as the liberals 
had dropped it when they came into office in 1880, and like them 
would rely upon the ordinary law. On May 15 r. Gladstone 
announced in terms necessarily vague, because the new bill was 
■not settled, that they proposed to continue what he described 
as certain clauses of a valuable and equitable description in the 
existing Coercion Act. 

No parliamentary situation could be more tempting to an 
astute opposition. The signs that the cabinet was not united 
. were unmistakable. The leader of the little grouj) of four 
clever men below the gangway on the tory side gave signs 
, that he espied an opportunity. This was gme of the occasions 
that disclosed the intrepidity of Lord Randolph Churchill. He 
: made a speech after Mr. Gladstone’s announcement of a renewal 
of portions of the Crimes Act, not in his place but at a tory 
club. He declared himself profoundly«hocked that so grave an 
, announcement should have been taken as a matter of course. 
It was really a terrible piece of news. Ireland must be in an 
’ awful state, or else the radical members of the cabinet would 
never have assented to such unanswerable evidence that the 
W ' ''' 143 
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liberal party could not govern Ireland without resort to that 
arbitrary force which their greatest prators had so often declared, 
to be no remedy. It did not much matter whether the demand 
was for large powers or for small. Why not put some kind 
thoughts towards England in Irish minds, by using the last 
days of this unlucky parliament to abrogate all that harsh legis- 
lation which is so odious to England, and which undoubtedly 
abridges the freedom and insults the dignity of a sensitive 
and imaginative race ? The tory party should be careful be-' 
yond measure not to be committed to any act or policy which 
should unnecessarily wound or injure the feelings of our 
brothers on the other side of the channel of St. George . 1 

The key to an operation that should at once, with the aid of 
the disaffected lil>erals and the Irish, turn out Mr. Gladstone 
and secure the English elections, was an understanding with 
Mr. Parnell. The price of such an understanding was to drop 
coercion, and that price the tory leaders resolved to pay. The 
manoeuvre was delicate. If too plainly disclosed, it might 
outrage some of the tory rank and file who would loathe an 
Irish alliance, and it was likely, moreover, to deter some of the, 
disaffected liberals from joining in any motion for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s overthrow. Lord Salisbury and his friends considered 
i^e subject with ‘immense deliberation some weeks before the 
fall of the government.’ They came to the conclusion that in 
the absence of official information, they could see nothing to 
warrant a government in applying for a renewal of exceptional 
powers. That conclusion they profess to have kept sacredly in 
their own bosoms. Why they should give immense deliberation 
to a decision that in their view must be worthless without 
official information, and that was to remain for an indefinite 
time in mysterious darkness, was never explained when this 
secret decision some months later was revealed to the public . 2 
If there was no intention of making tlio decision known to the 
Irishmen, the purpose of so unusual a proceeding would be in- 
scrutable. Was it made known to them ? Mr. McCarthy, at the 
time acting for his leader, has described circumstantially how 
the Irish Were endeavouring to obtain a pledge against coercion : 
how two members of the tory party, one of them its recognised 
whip, came to him in succession declaring that they came 
straight from Lord Salisbury with certain propositions ; how he 
found the assurance unsatisfactory, and asked each of these 
gentlemen in turn on different . night's to go back to Lord 
Salisbury, and put further questions to him • and how each of 
them professed to have gone back to Lord Salisbury, to have > 
conferred with him, and to have brought back his personal 
assurance . 3 On the other hand, it has been uniformly denied 

1 May 20, 1885. 

9 »The story was told by Lord R. Churchill in a speech at Sheffield, Sept. 4, 1885. 
i * Mr. McCarthy’s sr>eech at HuU. Dec. 15. 188T. 
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by the tory leaders that there was ever any compact whatever 
with the Irishmen at this moment. We are not called upon 
here to decide in a conflict of testimony which turn*, after all, 
upon words so notoriously slippery as pledge, compact, or 
understanding. It is enough to mark what is not denied, that 
Lord Salisbury and his confidential friends had resolved, subject 
to official information, to drop coercion, and that the only 
visible reason why they should form the resolution at that 
particular moment was its probable effect upon Mr, Parnell. • 


11 

Let us now return to the ministerial camp. There the whig 
wing of the cabinet, adhering to Lord Spencer, were for a modi- 
fied renewal of the Coercion Act, with the balm of a land 
purchase bill and a limited extenskm of self-government in 
local areas. The radical wing were averse to coercion, and 
averse to a purchase bil^ but they were willing to yield a 
milder form of coercion, on condition that the cabinet would 
agree not merely to small measures of self-government in local 
(areas,, but to the erection of a central board clothed with im- 
portant administrative functions for the whole of Ireland. 1ft 
the House of Commons it was certain that a fairly strong 
radical contingent would lesist coercion in any degiee, and a 
liberal pelow the gangway, who had not been long in parlia- 
ment but who had been in the press a strong opponent of the 
c<>ercion policy of 1881, at once gave notice that if proposals 
were made for the renewal of exceptional law, lie should move 
their rejection. Mr. (Gladstone had also to infoim the Queen 
that in what is considered the whig or moderate section of the 
House there had been recent indications of great dislike to 
special legislation, even of a mild character, for Ireland. These 
proceedings are all of capital importance in an Eventful year, 
and bear pretty directly upon the better-known crisis oi the 
year following. 

A memorandum by Mr. Gladstone of a conversation between 
himself and Lord Granville (May 0), will best show* his own 
attitude at this opening of a momentous controversy : — 


... I told him [Granville] I had given no pledge or indication of my 
future conduct to Mr. Chamberlain, who, how over, knew my opinions to 
he strong in favour of some plan for a Central lioaAl of Local Government 
in Ireland on something ct' an elective basis. . . . Undtr the eiicum- 
stances, while the duty of the* hour evidently was to study the means 
of possible accommodation, the present aspect of affairs was that of 
P probable split, independently of the question what course I might 
Jlnaividually pursue. My opinions, I said, were very strong and 
inveterate. I did not calculate upon Parnell and his friends, nor upon 
Mantling and his bishops. Nor was I under any obligation to follow or 
pot with Chamberlain. But independently of all questions of party, of 
Import, pud of success, I looked upon the extension of a strong measure 
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of local government like this to Ireland, now that the question i$ 
effectually revived by the Crimes Act, as invaluable itself, and as the 
only hopeful* means of securing mown and state from an ignominious 
surrender in the next parliament after a mischievous and painful struggle. 
(I did not advert to the difficulties which will in this session be 
experienced in carrying on a groat battle for the Crimes Act.) My 
difficulty would lie not in my pledges or declarations (though these, of a 
public character, are serious), but in my opinions. 

Under these circumstances, I siid, I take into view the freedom of my 
owh position. My engagements te my colleagues are fulfilled ; the great 
Russian question is probably settled ; if we stand firm on the Soudan, we 
are now released from that embarrassment ; and the Egyptian question, 
if the financial convention be sifo, no longer presents any very serious * 
difficulties, I am entitled to lay down my office as having done my work. 

Consequently the very last thing I should contemplate is opening the 
Irish difficulty in connection with my resignation, should I resign. It 
would come antecedently toanj parliamentary treitnient of that problem. 
If thereafter the secession of some members should break up the cabinet, 
it would leave behind it an excellent record at home and abroad. Lord 
Granville, while ready to resign his office, was not much consoled by this 
presentation of the case. 

* Late in the month (May 23) Mr. Gladstone wrote a long 
letter to the Queen, giving her ‘some idea of the shades of 
bpinion existing in the cabinet witli reference to legislation 
for Ireland.’ He thought it desirable to supply an outline of 
this kind, because the subject was sure to recur after *a short 
time, and was ‘likely to exercise a most important influence 
in the coming parliament on the course of affairs.’ The two 
points on which there was considerable divergence of view 
were the expiry of the Crimes Act, and the concession of local 
government. The Irish viceroy was ready to drop a large 
portion of what Mr. Gladstone called coercive provisions, while 
retaining precisions special to Ireland, but favouring the 
efficiency of the law. Other ministers were doubtful whether 
any special legislation was needed for Irish criminal law. Then 
on the point whether the new bill should be for two years or 
one, somq, including Mr. Gladstone and Lord Spencer, were 
for the longer term, others, including Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Charles l)ilke, for the shorter. At last the whole cabinet 
agreed to two years. Next for local government, — some held 
that a liberal move in this region would possibly obviate all 
need for special criminal legislation, and would at any rate' 
take the sting out of it. To this ‘vastly important subject* 
the prime minister presumed to draw the Queen’s special* 
attention, as involving great and far-reaching questions. He^ 
did not, he said, regard the differences of leaning in the cabinet 
upon these matters with either surprise or dismay. Such' 
difficulties were due to inherent difficulties in the matters 
themselves, and were to be expected from the action of 
independent and energetic minds in affairs so complex. 
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There were two main opinions. One favoured the erection 
of a system of representative county government ifi Ireland. 
The other view was that besides the county beards, there 
should be in addition a central board for all Ireland, essentially 
municipal and not political ; in the main executive and ad- 
ministrative, but also with a power to make bye-laws, raise 
funds, and pledge public credit in such modes as parliament 
should provide. The central board would take over education, 
primary, in part intermediate, ayd perhaps even higher; ]*>or 
law and sanitary administration ; and public works. The 
whole charge <>f justice, police, and prisons would remain with 
the executive. This board would not be directly elective by 
the whole Irish people ; it would be chosen by the representa- 
tive county boards. Property, moreover, should have a repre- 
sentation upon it distinct from numbers. This plan, ‘first 
made known to Mr. Gladstone by Mr. Chamberlain/ would, he 
believed, be supported ]>y six out of the eight Commons 
ministers. But a larger number of ministers were not pre- 
pared to agree to any plan involving the principle of an elective 
central board as the policy of the cabinet. On account of this 
preliminary bar, the particular provisions of the policy of # a 
central board were not discussed. 

All this, however, was for the moment retrospective 
historic, because a fortnight before the letter was written, the 
policy of the central board, of which Mr. Gladstone so de- 
cisively approved, had been killed. A committee of the cabinet 
was appointed to consider it ; some remained stubbornly 
opposed ; as the discussion went on, some changed their minds 
and, having resisted, at last inclined to acquiesce. Ministers 
were aware from the correspondence of one of them with an 
eminent third person, that Mr. Parnell approved the scheme, 
and in consideration of it would even not oppose a very limited 
Crimes bill. This, however, was no temptation to all of them : 
perhaps it had the contrary effect. When it came to the full 
cabinet, it could not be carried. All the peers except Lord 
Granville were against it. All the Commoners except Lord 
Hartington were tor it. As the cabinet broke up (May 9), the 

S rime minister said to one colleague, ‘Ah, they will rue this 
ay’; and to another, ‘Within six years, if it please God to 
spare their lives, they will be repenting in sackcloth and ashes. 
Later in the day lie wrote to one* of th’fem, ‘The division of 
opinion in the cabinet on the subject of local government with 
a central board for Ireland’ was so marked, and if I may use the 
expression, s6 diametrical, that I dismissed the subject from my 
mind, and sorrowfully accepted the negative of what was either 
ft majority, or a moiety of the entire cabinet-/ 

■ This decision, more profoundly critical than anybody except- 
ing Mr. Gladstone and perhaps Mr. Chamberlain seemed to oe 
aware, left all existing difficulties as acute as ever. In the 
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middle of May things looked very black. The scheme for a 
central bbard was dead, though, wrote Mr. Gladstone to ,the 
viceroy, ‘ for the present only. It will quickly rise again , as I 
think , perhaps in larger dimensions' Some members of the 
Cabinet, he knew not how many, would resign rather than 
demand from parliament, without a Central Board bill, the new 
Coercion Act. If such resignations took place, how was a 
Coercion bill to be fought through the House, when some 
liberals had already declared that they would resist it ? 

On May 15 drafts not only of a Coercion bill, but of a bill 
for land purchase caine before the cabinet. Much oljjection 
was taken to land purchase, especially by the two radical 
leaders, and it was agreed to forego such a bill for the pre- 
sent session. The viceroy gravely lamented this decision, and 
Mr. Gladstone entered into communication with Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Sir C. Dilke. Fiom them he understood that their 
main anxiety sprang from a fear le^t the future handling of 
local government should be prejudiced by premature disposal 
of the question of land purchase, but that in the main they 
thought the question of local government would not be pre- 
judiced if the purchase bill only provided funds for a year. 
Under this impression and with a full belief that he was giving 
«/ v *3ct to tiie real desire of his colleagues in general to meet the 
views of Lord Spencer, and finding the prospects of such a 
bill favourable, Mr. Gladstone proceeded (May 20) to give notice 
of its introduction. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir C. liilke took 
this to be a reversal of the position to which they had agreed, 
and would not assent to land purchase unless definitely coupled 
with assurances as to local government. They immediately 
resigned. The misapprehension was explained, and though the 
resignations were not formally withdrawn, they were suspended. 
But the two radical leaders did not conceal their view of the 
general state of the case, and in very direct terms told Mr. 
Gladstone that they differed so completely on the questions 
that were to occupy parliament for the rest of the session, 
as to feel the continuance of the government of doubtful 
advantage' to the country. In Mr Chamberlain’s words 
written to the prime minister at the time of the misunder- 
standing (May 21)— 

I feel there has been, a serious misapprehension on both sides with 
respect to the Land Purchase bill, and I take blime to myself if I did not 
express myself with sufficient clearness. . . I doubt very much if it is 

wise or was right to cover over the serious differences of principle that 
have lately disclosed themsejves in the cabinet. I think it is now 
certain that they will cause a split in the new parliament, and it seems 
hardly fair to tile constituencies that this should only he admitted, after 
they have discharged their function and are unable to influence the result. 
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Still the prime minister altogether declined, in his own 
phrase, to lose heart, and new compromises were invented. 
Meanwhile he cheerfully went for the Whitsuntide recess to 
Hawarden, and dived into Lechler’s Wycliffe , Walpole’s George 
///., Conrad on German Universities, Cooper on the Atone- 
ment, and so forth. Among other guests at Hawarden came 
Lord Wolverton, ‘with much conversation ; we opened rather a 
new view as to my retirement.’ * What the new view was Ve 
do not know, but the conversation was resumed and again 
resumed, until the unwelcome day (June 4) for return to 
Downing Street. Before returning, however, Mr. Gladstone 
set forth his view of the internal crisis in a letter to Lord 
Hartington 

To Lord Hartington. 

May 30, 1885. — I am sorr^but not surprised that your rather remark- 
able strength should have given way under the pressure of labour or 
anxiety or both. Almost the whole period of this ministry, particularly 
the year and half since the defeat of Hicks, and most particularly of all, 
the four months since the morning when you deciphered the Khartoum 
telegram at Holker, have been without example in my experience, as *to 
the gravity and diversity of difficulties which they have presented. Wliat^ 
hope is that they will not discourage you, or any of our colleagues, in your 
anticipations of the future. It appears to me that there is not one of them, 
Viewed in tho gross, which lias been due to our own action. By viewing 
$n the gross, I mean taking the Egyptian question as one. When we sut* 
divide between Egypt proper and the Soudan, 1 find what seems to me 
two grave errors in our management of the Soudan business : tho first our 
landing at Suakin, the second the mission of Gordon, or rather the choice 
of Gordon for that mission. But it sometimes happens that the errors 
gravest in their consequences are also the most pardonable. And these 
errors were surely pardonable enough in themselves, vythout relying on 
the fact that they wero approved by the public opinion of the day and by 
the opposition. Plenty of other and worse errors have been urged upon 
us which we have refused or avoided. I do not remember a single good 
treasure recommended by opponents, which we have declined to adopt (or 
indeed any good measure which they have recommended at all). We 
certainly have worked hard. I believe that according to the measure of 
human infirmity, we have done fairly well, hut the duties we have had to 
discharge have been duties, I mean in Egypt and the Soudan, which it 
was impossible to discharge with the ordinary measure of credit and satis- 
faction, which were beyond human strength, and %hich it was very unwise 
Of our predecessors to sadcfle upon the country. 

; * At tnis moment we have but two great desiderata : the Egyptian Con- 
tention and the Afghan settlement (the evacuation of the Soudan being in 
^principle a thing done). Were these accomplished, we should have attained 
for the empire at home and abroad a position in most resoects unusually 
satisfactory, and both of them ought to be- near accomplishment. With 
*the Egyptian Convention fairly at work, I should consider the Egyptian 
^question as within a few comparatively easy stages of satisfactory 
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Now as regards the immediate subject. What if Chamberlain and 
Dilke, as Jyou seem to anticipate, raise the question of a prospective 
declaration e-bout local government in Ireland as a condition of their 
remaining in the cabinet. I consider that question as disposed of for the 
present (much against my will), and I do not see that any of us, having 
accepted the decision, can attempt to disturb it Moreover, their ground 
will be very weak and narrow ; for their actual reason of going, il they go, 
will be the really small question arising upon the Land Pureln^e Bill. 

1 think they will commit a great error if they take this course. It will 
be " straining at the gnat. No d^ubt it will weaken the party at the 
election, but I entertain no fear of the immediate eifect. Their error will, 
however, , iu my view go beyond this. Forgive me if I now speak with 
groat frankness on a matter, one of few, in which I agree witli them, and not 
with you. I am firmly convinced that on local government for Ireland 
they hold a winning position ; which by resignation now they will greatly 
compromise. You will all, I am convinced, have to give what they 
recommend ; at the least what4,hey recommend. 

There are two differences between them and me on this subject. First 
as to the matter ; I go lather further than thby do ; for I would undoubtedly 
make a beginning with the Irish poliee. Secondly as to the g round ; here 
I dilfer seriously. I do not reckon with any confidence upon Maiming or 
Parnell ; I have never looked much in Irish matters at negotiation or the 
conciliation of leaders. I look at the question in itself, and I am deeply 
convinced that the measure in itself will (especially if accompanied with 
'sdhilar measuros elsewhere, e.g. in Scotland^ he good foi the country and 
the empire ; I do not say uumixedly good, but with advantages enor- 
mously outweighing any drawbacks. 

Apart from these dillerences, and taking their point of view, I think 
they ought to ondeavour to light the election with you ; and iu the new 
date of affairs which will be presented after the dissolution, try and see 
what effect may bo produced upon your miml, and on other minds, when 
you have to look at the matter cominvs and not eviinus, as actual, and 
not as hypothetical. I gave Chamberlain a brief hint of these speculations 
when endeavouring to work upon him ; otherwise I have not mentioned 
them to any one.'' 

IV 

On the day of his return to London from Hawarden Mr. 
Gladstone had an interview with the two ministers with whom 
on the merits he was most disposed to agree, though he differed 
strongly from them as to tactics, designations were still only 
suspended, yet the prospects of compromise were hopeful. At 
a cabinet held on the following day (June 5) it was agreed that 
he should in the course of a week give notice, of a bill to take 
the place of the expiring Crimes Act. The point left open wqp 
whether the operative provisions of such an Act-agreed on 
some time before— should not be brought into operation without 
some special act of the executive government, by proclamation^ 
order in council, or otherwise. Local government was still left 
open. Lord Spencer crossed over from Ireland on the night of 
June 7, and the cabinet met next day. All differences werei 
narrowed down to the point whether the enactments againi * 
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intimidation should be inoperative unless and until the lord 
lieutenant should waken them into life by proclamation. As it 
happened, intimidation had been for a considerably time upon 
the increase—f rom which it might be inferred either, on the one 
side, that coercion failed in its object, or, on the other, that more 
coercion was still indispensable. • The precise state in which 
matters were left at the eleventh hour before the crisis, now 
swiftly advancing, was set out by Mr. Gladstone in a letter 
written by him to the Queen in the autumn (October 5), when 
he was no longer her Majesty’s nhnister : — 

To the Queen. 

... He lias perceived that in various quarters misapprehension 
prevails as to the point at which the deliberations of the late cabinet 
on the question of any renewal of, or substitution for, tho Crimes Act 
in Ireland had arrived when their financial defeat on the 8th of June 
caused the tender of their resignation. 

Mr. Gladstone prays you# Majesty’s gracious permission to remove 
this misapprehension by simply stating that which occurred in the 
cabinet at its latest meetings, with reference to this particular question. 
Substantially it would lie a repetition, or littlo more (and without any 
mention of names), of his latest reports to your Majesty, to the effect — 

1. That tho cabinet had long before arrived at tbe conclusion tliat 
the coercion clauses of the Act, properly so called, might be saf'ilpj 
abandoned. 

2. With regard to the other clauses, which might he generally 
described as procedure clauses, they intended as a rule to advise, not 
their absolute re-enactment, hut that the viceroy should be empowered 
to bring them into action, together or separately, as and when he might 
see cause. 

3. But that, with respect to the intimidation or boycotting provisions, 
it still remained for consideration whether they should thus be left 
subject to executive discretion, or whether, as the offence had not 
ceased, they should, as an effective instrument of recession, remain in 
direct and lull operation. 

It is worth noticing here as a signal instance of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tenacious and indomitable will after his defeat, that in 
a communication to the Queen four days later (June 12), he 
stated that the single outstanding point of difference on the 
Crimes bill was probably in a fair way of settlement, but that 
even if the dissent of the radical members of the cabinet had 
become operative, it was his firm intention to make new 
arrangements for filing tho vacant offices and carrying on 
the government. The overthrow came in a different way. 
The deliberations thus summarised had been held under the 
shadow of a possibility, mentioned to the Queen in the report 
of this last cabinet, of a coalition between the tories andl the 
.Irish nationalists, in order to put an end to the existence of 
the government on their budget. This cloud at last burst, 
;thousrh Mr. Gladstone at anv rate with his usual invincible 
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adherence to the salutary rule never to bid good morrow to 
the devil until you meet him, did not strongly believe in 
the risk. tl The diary sheds no light on the state of his 
expectations : — 


June 6. . . . Read Amiel’s Journal In time. Queen’s birthday dinner, 
39 ; wont very well. Much conversation with the Prince of Wales, who 
was handy and pleasant even beyond his w ont. Also had some speech 
of his son, who was on my loft. June 7, Trinity Sunday . — Chapel 
Royal at noon and 5.30. Wrote . . . Saw Lord Granvillo ; ditto cum 
Kimberley. Read Amiel. Eder&ieim on Old Testament. June 8. — 
Wrote, otc. . . . Pitiless rain. Cabinet, 2-3f. . . . Spoke on budget. 
Beaten by 204 : 252. Adjourned the House. This is a considerable 
event. 


The amendment that led to this ‘considerable event 7 was 
moved by Sir Michael Hicks Beach. The two points raised 
by the fatal motion were, fi.'st, the increased duty on beer and 
spirits without a corresponding increase on wine; and, second, 
the increase of the duty on real property while no relief was 
given to rates. The fiscal issue is not material. What was 
ominous was the alliance that brought about the result. 

The defeat of the Gladstone government was the first success 
of a combination between lories and Irish, that proved of 
ordinal importance to policies and parties for several critical 
months to come. By a coincidence that cut too deep to be 
mere accident, divisions in the Gladstone cabinet found their 
counterpart in insurrection among the tory opposition. The 
same general foi'ees of the hour, working through the energy, 
ambition, and initiative of indi\iduals, produced the same effect 
in each of the two parties ; the null cal programme of Mr. 
Chamberlain was matched by the tory democracy of Lord 
Randolph Churchill ; each saw that the final transfer of power 
from the ten-nound householder to artisans and labourers 
would rouse new social demands ; each was aware that Ireland 
was the electoral pivot of the day, and while one of them was 
wrestling with those whom he stigmatized as whigs, the other 
by dexterity and resolution overthrew his leaders as ‘ the old 
gang . 5 
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* Politics are not a drama \\hpre seeing follow one another according to a methodical 
plan, where the actors exchange iofcns of speech, settled bcloiehand : polities are u 
conflict of whieh chanct is incessantly mod dying the vhole cour se. — Sokkl. 

In tendering his resignation to the Queen on the day following 
his parliamentary defeat (June D), and legrclting that he hat] 
been unable to prepare her for the result, Mr. Gladstone ex 
plained that though the government had always been able t<! 
coj>e with the combined lory and nationalist oppositions, what 
had happened on this occasion was the silent withdrawal, undei 
the pressure of powerful trades, from the government ranks oi 
liberals who abstained from voting, while six or seven actually 
voted with the majority. ‘There was no previous notice/ h< 
said, ‘and it was immediately before the division that Mr 
Gladstone w r as apprised for the first time of the likelihood of f 
defeat.’ The suspicious hinted that ministers, or at least south 
of them, unobtrusively eontrived their own falk Their sup 
porters, it was afterwards remarked, received none of those 
imperative adjurations to return after dinner that are usua 
on solemn occasions ; else there could never ha\e been seventy 
six absentees. The majority w T as composed of membcjrs of tin 
tory party, six liberals, and thirty-nine nationalists. Loud was 
the exultation of the latter contingent at the prostration of tin 
coercion system. What w r as natural exultation in them, ma^ 
have taken the form of modest satisfaction among many liberals 
that they could go to t^e country without* the obnoxious labe 
Cf coercion tied round their necks. As for ministers, it was 
Observed that if in the streets you saw a man coming along witl 
0 particularly elastic step and a joyful fiyune of countenance, ter 
to one on coming closer you would find that it was a member oi 
the late cabinet. 1 

The ministerial crisis of 1885 was unusually prolonged, and 
it was curious. The victory had been won by a coalition with 

l Duke of Argyll, July 10, 1885. 
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the Irish ; its fruits could only be reaped with Irish support ;' 
and Irish support was to the tory victors both dangerous and 
compromising. The formal process of a dissolution was thought 
to be legally impossible, because by the redistribution bill tHfe 
^existing constituencies were for the most part radically changed V; 
and a new parliament chosen on the old system of seats ana^ 
franchise, even if it were legally possible, would still he empty! 
of all semblance of moral authority. U nder these circumstances^, 
some in the tory party argued that instead of taking office, it 
yould be far better for them to force Mr. Gladstone and nis) 
cabinet to come back, and leave them to get rid of their internals 
differences and their Irish embarrassments as they best could.) 
Events were soon to demonstrate the prudence of these wary) 
counsels. On the other hand, the bulk of the tory party like, 
the bulk of any other party was keen for power, because power 
is the visible symbol of thumpli over opponents, and to shrink 
from office would discourage their friends in the country in the 
electoral conflict now rapidly approaching, ; 

The Queen meanwhile was surprised (June 10) that Mr. 
Gladstone should make his defeat a vital question, and asked 
^whether, in case Lord Salisbury should be unwilling to form a 
government, the cabinet would remain. To this Mr. Gladstone 
Replied that to treat otherwise an attack on the budget, made 
by an ex -cabinet minister with such breadth of front and after, 
all the previous occurrences of the session, would be contrary to 
every precedent, — for instance, the notable case of December 
1852, — and it would undoubtedly tend to weaken and lower 
parliamentary government. 1 If an opposition defeated a 
government, they must be prepared to accept the responsi- 
bility of their action. As to the second question , t he answered 
that a refusal by Lord Salisbury vrould obviously change the 
situation. On this, the Queen accepted the resignations (J une 11),' 
and summoned Lord Salisbury to Balmoral. The resignations 
were announced to parliament the next day. Remarks were 
made at the time, indeed by the Queen herself, at the failure of 
Mr. Gladstone to seek the royal presence. Mr. Gladstone^ 
explanation was that, viewing ‘the probably long reach of; 
Lord Hartington’s life into the future/ he thought that 
would be more useful in conversation with her Majesty than 
• * one whose ideas might be unconsciously coloured by tl\e limited 
range of the prospefct before him/ and Qord Hartington prepared 
to comply with the request that he should repair to Balmoral*! 
The visit was eventually not thought necessary by the Queen. 

In his first audience Lord Salisbury stated that though 

3 As the reader will remember (vol. i. pp. 324-327), on Dec. 16, 1852, Mr. DisraeU^. 
motion for imposing a house duty of a shilling in the pound was rejected by 305 to 286* 
Mr, G ladstone also referred to the case of the expulsion of the whigs by Peel. On May 13$ 
1841, after eight nights’ debate, the government were defeated by a majority of 36 on thei$| 
budget proposals in regard to sugar. Ministers not resigning, Sir Robert Peel moved, $ 
vote of want of confidence on May 27, which was carried by a majority of 1 (312-311)* 
June 4. 1841. Parliament thereupon was dissolved. *■ , '- 4 :™ 
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and his friends were not desirous of taking office, he was ready 
to form a government ; but in view of the difficulties in whicn 
a government formed by him would stand, confronted by a 
hostile majority and unable to dissolve, he recommended that 
Mr. Gladstone should be invited to reconsider his resignation. * 
Mr. Gladstone, however (June 13), regarded the situation and 
the chain of facts that had led up to it, as being so definite, 
when coupled with the readiness of Lord Salisbury to under- 
take an administration, that it would be a mere waste of 
valuable time for him to consult his colleagues as to the 
resumption of office. Then Lord Salisbury sought assurances 
of Mr. Gladstone s support, as to finance, parliamentary time, 
and other points in the working of executive government. 
These assurances neither Mr. Gladstone’s own temperament, 
ner the humour of his friends and his party— for the embers of 
the quarrel with the Lords upon the franchise bill were still 
hot — allowed him to give, and he founded himself on the 
precedent of the communications of December 1815 between 
reel and IlusselJ. In this default of assurances, Lord Salisbury 
thought that he should render the Queen no useful service by 
taking ollice. So concluded the first stage. # 

Though declining specific pledges, Mr. Gladstone now wrote 
to the Queen (June 17) that in the conduct of the necessary * 
business of the country, he believed there would be no dis- 
position to embarrass her ministers. Lord Salisbury, however, 
ami his colleagues were unanimous in thinking this general 
language insufficient. The interregnum continued. On the 
day following (June 18), Mr. Gladstone had an audience at 
Windsor, whither the Queen had now returned. It lasted over 
three-quarters of an hour. ‘ The Queen was most gracious and 
I thought most reasonable.’ ( Diari /.) He put down in her 
presence some heads of a memorandum to assis*, her recollec- 
tion, and the one to which she rightly attached most value was 
this: — ‘In my opinion,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote, ‘the whole value 
of any such declaration as the present circumstances permit, 
really depends upon the spirit in which it is given apcl taken. 
'For myself and any friend of mine, 1 can only say that the 
Spirit m which we should endeavour to interpret and apply 
the declaration I have made, would be the same spirit in which 
we entered upon the recent conferences concerning the Seats 
bill.’ To this declaration his colleagues* on his return to 
v London gave their eniire and marked approval, but they 
would not compromise the liberty of the House of Commons 
; by further and particular pledges. 

It was sometimes charged against* Mr. Gladstone that he 
neglected his duty to the crown, and abandoned the Queen in 
il* difficulty. This is wholly untrue. On June 20, Sir Henry 
1 Ponsonby called and opened one or two uspects of the position, 
among them these : — 
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H \ * k 

X. Can the Queen do anything more ? 

I answered, As you ask me, it occurs to me that it might help Lord 
Salisbury & going on, were she to make reference to So. 2 of my 
memorandum [the paragraph just quoted], and to say that in her \ 
judgment he would be sate in receiving it in a spirit of trust. 

2. If Lord Salisbury fails, may the Queen rely on you * 

I answered that on a previous day I had said that if S. failed, the; 
situation would be altered. I hoped, and on the whole thought, he 
Xfould go on. But if he did not \ I could not piomise or expect smooth 
water. The movement of questions such as the Crimes Act and Irish 
Local Government might be accelerated. But my desire would be to do w 
my best to prevent the Queen being left without a government. 1 

Mr. Gladstone’s view of the position is lucidly stated in 
the following memorandum, like the others, in liis own hand 
(June 21) : — 

»■» 

1. I have endeavoured in my letters (a) to avoid all controversial 
matter; (6) to consider not what the incoming ministeis had alright to 
ask, but what it was possible for us in a spirit of conciliation to give. 

2. Ill our opinion there was no light to demand from us anything^ 
whatever. The declarations we have made represent an extteme of 
concession. The conditions required, e.g. the first of them [control of 
‘time], place in abeyance the liberties of parliament, by leaving it solely 

absolutely in the power of the ministers to determine on what; 
legislative or other questions (except supply) it shall be* permitted to giveV 
a judgment. The House of Commons may and ought to he disposed to 
facilitate the pi ogress of all necessary business by all leasonable means as 
to supply and otherwise, but would deeply resent any act of ours by 
which we agreed beforehand to the extinction of its discretion. r 1 

The difficulties pleaded by Lord Salisbury wcie all in view when his , 

f iolitical friend, Sir M. H. Bead), made the motion which, as w r e apprised 
lim, would if carried eject us from office, and are simply the direct 
consequences of their own action. If it be true that Lord Salisbury loses . 
the legal power. to advise and the crown to grant a dissolution, that cannot t 
be a reason for leaving in the hands of the executive an absolute power to ' 
stop the action (except as to supply) of the legislative and corrective . 
power of the House of Commons. At the same time these conditions do 
not appear to mo to attain the end proposed by Lord Salisbury, for it 
woula still ho left in the power of the House to refuse supplies, and 
thereby to bring about in its wrnrst form the difficulty which he 
apprehends. ^ 

It looked for a couple of days as if he would be compelled* 
to return, even tkougli it would alniost certainly lead to, 
disruption of the liberal cabinet arid party.* The Queen,!! 
acting apparently on Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion of June 20,; 
was ready to express her confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s assure 
ance that there would be no disposition on the part of himself J 
or his friends to embarrass new ministers. By this expression^ 

i Memo, by Mr. Gladstone, on a sheet of notepaper, June 20, 1885. 

* Mr. Gladstone was reminded by a colleague that when Sir Robert Peel resumed 
office in 1846, at the request of the Queen, lie did so before and without consultation 
. with his colleagues. In the end they all, excepting Lord Stanley, supported him. \ ’ 
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of confidence, the Queen would thus make herself m some 
degree responsible as it were for the action of the members of 
the defeated Gladstone government in the two Houses. Still 
Lord Salisbury’s difficulties— and some difficulties are believed 
to have arisen pretty acutely within the interior conclaves of 
,his own party— remained for forty-eight hours insuperable, 
jjlis retreat to Hatfield was taken to mark a second stage in the 
interregnum. 

> June 22 is set down in the diary as ‘a day of much stir and 
•vicissitude.’ Mr. Gladstone received no fewer than six visits 
during the day from Sir Henry Tonsonby, whose activity, 
judgment, and tact in these duties of infinite delicacy were 
afterwards commemorated by Lord Granville in the House of 
Lords. 1 He brought up from Windsor the draft of a letter that 
might be written by the Queen to Lord Salisbury, testifying to 
her belief in the sincerity and loyalty of Mr. Gladstone’s words. 
Sir Henry showed the draft to Mr. Gladstone, who said that he 
could not be party to certain passages in it, though willing to 
< agree to the rest. The draft so altered was submitted to Lord 
Salisbury ; he demanded modification, placing a more definite 
interpretation on the words of Mr. Gladstone’s previous letters 
to the Queen. Mr. Gladstone was immovable throughout the 
day in declining to admit any modifications in the senseoi 
desired ; nor would he consent to be privy to any construction 
or interpretation placed upon his words which Lord Salisbury, 
with no less tenacity than his own, desired to extend. 

, At 5.40 [June 22] Sir II. Fonsonby returned for a fifth interview, his 
infinite patience not yet exhausted. ... lie said the Queen believed the 
late government did not wish to come hack. I simply leminded him of 
my previous replies, which he remembered, nearly as follows : — That if 
^Lord Salisbury failed, the situation would be altered. That I could not 
in such a ease promise her Majesty smooth water. That, however, a 
'great duty in such ciieumstanecs lay upon any one holding my situation, 
fto use his best efforts so as, quoad what depended upon him, not to leave 
.the Queen without a government. I think lie will now go to Windsor.— 
June 22, ’85, 6 p.m. 

h The next day (June 23), the Queen sent on to Lord Salisbury 
► the letter written by Mr. Gladstone on June 21, containing his 
pinion that facilities of supply might reasonably be provided, 
;without placing the liberties of the House or Commons in 
' abeyance, and further, his declaration thatt he felt sure there 
6vas no idea of withholding ways and means, and that there 
|Was no danger to be apprehended on that score. In forwarding 
“this letter, the Queen expressed to Lord Salisbury her earnest 

g a to bring to a close a crisis calculated to endanger the 
interests of the state ; and she felt no hesitation in further 
mnicating to Lord Salisbury her opinion that he might 
nably accept Mr. Gladstone’s assurances. In deference to 

1 June 25, 1885. 
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these representations from the Queen, Lord Salisbury felt it 
his duty* to take office, the crisis ended, and the tory party 
entered on the first portion of a term of power that was des- 
tined, with two rather brief interruptions, to be prolonged for 
many years. 1 In reviewing this interesting episode in the 
arinais of the party system, it is impossible not to observe the 
dignity in form, the patriotism in substance, the common-sense* 
in result, that marked the proceedings alike of the sovereign 
and of her two ministers. 

' 11 

After accepting Mr. Gladstone’s resignation the Queen, on 
June 13, proffered him a peerage : — 

The Queen to Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Gladstone mentioned in his last letter but one, his intention of 
proposing some honours. B\u before she considers these, she wishes to 
offer him an Earldom, as a mark other recognition of his long and distin- 
guished services, and she believes and thinks he will thereby be enabled 
still to render great service to bis sovereign and country — which if he 
retired, as be has repeatedly told her of late he intended to do shortly, — 
he could not. The country would doubtless be pleased at any signal 
mark of recognition of Mr. Gladstone’s long and eminent services, and 
^the Queen believes that it would be beneficial to his health, — no longer 
’exposing him to the pressure from without, for more active work than he 
ought to undertake. Only the other day — without reference to the 
present events— -the Queen mentioned to Mrs. Gladstone at Windsor the 
advantage to Mr. Gladstone’s health of a removal from one House to 
the other, in which she seemed to agree. The Queen trusts, therefore, 
that Mr. Gladstone will accept the offer of an earldom, which would be 
very gratifying to her. » 

The outgoing minister replied on the following day : — 

Mr. Gladstone offers his humble apology to your Majesty. It would 
not be easy for him to describe the feelings with which lie has read your 
Majesty’s generous, mo>t generous letter. He prizes every word of it, for 
he is fully alive to all the circumstances which give it value. It will be 
a precious possession to him and to his children after him. All that 
could recommend an earldom to him, it already lias given him. He 
remains, however, of the belief that lie ought not to avail himself of this 
most gracious offer. Any service that he can render, if small, will, how- 
ever, he greater in the I louse of Commons than in the House of Lords ; 
and it has never formed part of his views to enter that historic chamber, 
although he does not Glare the feeling which led Sir R. Peel to put upon 
record what seemed a perpetual or almost a< perpetual self-denying ordi- 
nance for his family. 

When the circumstances of the state cease, as he hopes they may era 
long, to impose on him any special duty, lie will greatly covet that 

i The correspondence with the Queen up to June 21 was read by Mr. Gladstone in 
the House of Commons on June 24, and Lord Salisbury made his statement in the 
House of Lords on the next day. Mr. Gladstone told the House of Commons that h€ 
omitted one or two sentences lrom one of his letters, as having hardly any bearing tea 
the real points of the correspondence. The omitted sentences related to the Afghan 
frontier, and the state of the negotiations with Russia. ! 
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•’ interval between an active career and death, which the profession of 
politics has already appeared to him especially to require. yThere are 
circumstances connected with the position of his family, winch he will 
not obtrude upon your Majesty, hut which, as he conceives, Tccommend 
in point of prudence the personal intention from which lie has never 
^swerved. He might hesitate to act upon the motives to which he has 
last adverted, grave as they are, did he not feel rooted in the persuasion 
,Uhat the small good lie may hope hereafter to effect, can best be prose- 
cuted without the change in his position. lie must beg your Majesty to 
supply all that is lacking in his expression from the heart of profound 
and lasting gratitude. 

To Lord Granville, the nearest of his friends, he wrote on 
the same day 

I send you herewith a letter from the Queen which moves and almost 
upsets me. It must have cost her much to w 7 rite, and it is really a pearl 
of great price. Su di a letter makes the i subject of it secondary --hut 
though it would take me long to set out' my reasons, I remain firm in 
the intention to accept nothing for myself. 

Lord Granville replied that he was not surprised at the 
decision. ‘I should have greatly welcomed you,’ ho said, Land 
under some circumstances it might be desirable, but 1 think 
you are right now.’ 

Here is Mr. Gladstone’s letter to an invaluable occupant 
the all-important office of private secretary : — 

To Mr. E. W. Hamilton. 

June 30, 1885. — Since you have in substance (and in form ?) received 
the appointment [at the Treasury], I am unmuzzled, and may now 
express the unbounded pleasure which it gives me, together with my 
strong sense (not disparaging any one else) of your desert. The modesty 
of your letter is as remarkable as its other qualities, and does you the 
highest honour. I can accept no tribute from you, or from any one, 
with regard to the office of private secretary under me except this, that 
it has always been made hv me a strict and severe office, and that this 
is really the only favour I have ever done you, or any of your colleagues 
to whom in their several places and measures 1 am similarly obliged. 

As to your services to me they have been simply indescribable. No 
one I think could dream, until by experience he knew, to what an 
extent in these close personal relations devolution can he carried, and 
how it strengthens the feeble knees and thus also sustains the fainting 
heart. 

* in 

The declaration of tne Irish policy of the new government 
was made to parliament hy no less a personage than the Jord- 
lieutenant. 1 The prime minister had discoursed on frontiers 
in Asia and frontiers in Africa, but on Ireland he was silent. 

I This proceeding was so unusual as to be almost without a precedent. Lord 
Mul grave nad addressed the House of I^ords in 1S37, and Lord Clamidon in lbOO. 
But on each of the.se occasions the viceroy's administration had been the object of 
vigorous attack, and no one but the viceroy himself was capable of making an effective 
parliainentgry defence. 
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Lord Carnarvon, on the contrary, came forward voluntarily 
with a sintempnt of policy, and he opened it on the broadest 
general ltoes. His speech deserves as close attention as any 
deliverance of this memorable period. It laid down the prin- 
ciples of that alternative system of government, with which 
the new ministers formally challenged their predecessors. 
Ought the Crimes Act to "be re-enacted as it stood ; or in part; 
or ought it to be allowed to lapse ? These were the three 
courses. Nobody, he thought, would be for the first, because 
some provisions had never been put in force ; others had been 
put in force but found useless ; and others again did nothing 
that might not be done ju»t as well under the ordinary law. 
The re-enactinent of the whole statute, therefore, was dis- 
missed. But the powers for changing venue at the discretion 
of the executive ; for securing special juries at the same 
discretion ; for holding secret inquiry without an accused 
person ; for dealing summarily with charges of intimidation — 
might they not be continued ? They were not unconstitutional, 
and they were not opposed to legal instincts. No, all quite 
true ; but then the Lords should not conceal from themselves 
that their re-enactment would be in the nature of special or 
Exceptional legislation. He had been looking through coercion 
ticts, he continued, and had been astonished to find that ever 
since 1847, with some very short intervals hardly worth 
mentioning, Ireland had lived under exceptional and coercive 
legislation. What sane man could admit this to be a satis- 
factory or a wholesome state of things ? Why should not they 
try to extricate themselves from this miserable habit, and aim 
at some better solution. ‘Just as I have seen in English 
colonies across the sea a combination of English, Irish, and 
Scotch settlers bound together in loyal obedience to the law 
and the crowp, and contributing to the general prosperity of 
the country, so I cannot conceive that theie is any irieconcil- 
able bar here in their native home and in England to the unity 
ipid the amity of the two nations/ He went to his task 
individually with a perfectly fiee, open, and unprejudiced 
mind, to near, to question, and, as far as might be, to under- 
stand. ‘My Lords, 1 do not believe that with honesty and 
single-mindedness of purpose on the one side, and with the 
willingness of the Irish people on the other, it is hopeless to 
look 'ror some satisfactory solution of this terrible question. 
My Lords, these I believe to be the opinions and the views of 
my colleagues/ 1 

This remarkable announcement, made in the presence of the 
prime minister, in the name of the cabinet as a whole, and by 
a man of known purity and sincerity of character, was taken 
to be an express renunciation, not merely of the policy of 
which notice had been given by the outgoing administration, 

1 July 6, 1885. Hansard, 298, p. 1059. 
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but of coercion as a final instrument of imperial rule. It was 
an elaborate repudiation in advance of that panacea of firm 
and resolute government, which became so famous before 
twelve months were over. It was the suggestion, almost in, 
terms, that a solution should be sought in that policy which 
had brought union both within our colonies, and between the 
colonies and the mother country, and men did not forget that 
this suggestion was being made by a statesman who had 
carried federation in Canada, and tried to carry it in South 
Africa. We cannot wonder that upon leading members of the 
late government, and especially upon the statesman who had 
been specially responsible for Ireland, the impression was 
startling and profound. Important members of the tory party 
hurried from Ireland to Arlington Street, and earnestly warned 
their leader that he would never be* able to carry on with the 
ordinary law. They were coldly informed that Lord Salis- 
bury had received quite different counsel from persons well 
acquainted with the country. 

r The new government were not content with renouncing 
coercion for the present. They cast off all responsibility for its 
practice in the past. Ostentatiously they threw overboard the 
t viceroy with whom the only fault that they had hitherto found, 
was that his sword was not sharp enough. A motion was made 
by the Irish leader calling attention to the maladministration 
of the criminal law by Lord Spencer. Forty men had been 
condemned to death, and in twenty-one of these cases the 
capital sentence had been carried out. Of the twenty-one 
executions six were savagely impugned, and Mr. Parnell’s 
motion called for a strict inquiry into these and some other 
convictions, with a view to the full discovery of truth and the 
relief of innocent persons. The debate soon became famous 
from the principal case adduced, as the Maamtrasna debate. 
The topic had been so copiously discussed as to occupy three 
full sittings of the House in the previous October. The lawyer 
who had just been made Irish chancellor, at that time pro-* 
nounced against the demand. In substance the new government 
made no fresh concession. They said that if memorials or 
statements were laid before him, the viceroy would carefully 
attend to them. No minister could say less. But incidental 
^remarks fell from the government that created lively alarjn in 
Tories and deep disgust jn liberals. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
then leader of the House, told them that while believing Lord 
Spencer to be a man of perfect honour and sense of duty, * he 
must say very frankly that there was much in the Irish policy 
ipf the late government which, though in the absence of complete 
information he did not condemn, lie should be very sorry to 
.make himself responsible for .’ 1 An even more important 
minister emphasised the severance of the new policy from the 

j. l Sir M. H, BeaCh, July 37, 1885. Hansard, 299, p. 1080. 
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" old, * I will tell you/ cried Lord Randolph Churchill, ‘ how the 
present government is foredoomed to failure. They will be 
ioredoomcd to failure if they go out of their way unnecessarily 
to assume one jot or tittle of the responsibility for the acts of 
the late administration. It is only by divesting ourselves of all 
responsibility for the acts of the late government, that we can 
hope to arrive at a successful issue.’ 1 

Tory members got up in angry fright, to denounce this 
practical acquiescence by th(\ heads of their party in w hat was a 
violent Irish attack not only upon the late viceroy, but upon 
Irish judges, juries, and law officers. They remonstrated 
against ‘the pusillanimous way’ in which their two leaders had 
thrown over Lord Spencer. ‘During the last three years,’ said 
one of these protesting tories, ‘Lord Spencer has upheld 
respect for law at the risly of his life from day to day, with the 
sanction, with the approval, and with the acknowledgment 
inside and outside of this House, of the country, and especially 
of the conservative party. Therefore I for one will not consent 
to be dragged into any implied, however slight, condemnation 1 
of Lord Spencer, because it happens to suit the exigencies of 
party warfare.’ 2 This whole transaction disgusted plain men, 
tory and liberal alike ; it puzzled calculating men ; and it had 
much to do with the silent conversion of important and leading 
men. 

The general sentiment about the outgoing viceroy took the 
form of a banquet in his honour (July 24), and some three 
hundred members of the two Houses attended, including Lord 
Hartington, who presided, and Mr. Bright. The two younger 
leaders of the radical w ing who had been in the late cabinet 
neither signed the invitation nor were present. But on* the 
same evening in another place, Mr. Chamberlain recognised the 
high qualities and great services of Lord Spencer, though they 
had not always agreed upon details. He expressed, however. 
Ilia approval both of the policy and of the arguments 'which had 
*led tne new government to drop the Crimes Act. At the same 
time lie denounced the ‘astounding tergiversation ’ of ministers, 
and energetically declared that ‘a strategic movement of that 
kind, executed in opposition to the notorious convictions of the 
men who effected it, carried out for party purposes and party 
purposes alone, is the most flagrant instance of political dis- 
honesty this country has ever known.’ ^ Lord Hartington a few 
weeks later told his constituents that the conduct of the govern- 
ment, in regard to Ireland, had dealt a heavy blow ‘both at 
political morality, and at the cause of order in Ireland.’ The 
severity of such judgments froifi these two weighty statesmen 
testifies to the grave importance of the new departure. 

The enormous change arising from the line adopted by the 
government was visible enough even to men of less keen vision 

1 Hansard, 209, p. 1098- 2 p. 1119. - , , , 
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than Mr. Gladstone, and it was promptly indicated by him in 
a few sentences in a letter to Lord Derby on the vrfy day of 
''the Maamtrasna debate : — . * 

Within the hist two or three weeks, he wrote, the situation has under- 
gone important changes. I am not fully informed, hilt what I know 
looks as if*the Irish party so-called in parliament, excited by the high 
biddings of Lord Randolph, had changed what was undoubtedly Parnell’s 
ground until within a very short time back. It is now said that a central 
board will not suffice, ami that there^ must be a parliament. This # I 
suppose may im*an the repeal of the Act of Union, or may mean an 
Austro-Hungarian scheme, or may mean that Ireland is to be like a great 
colony such as Canada. Of all or any of these schemes I will now only 
say that, of course, they constitute an entirely new point of departure and 
raise questions of an order totally different to any that are involved m a 
central board appointed for local purposes. 

- Lord Derby recording bis first impressions in reply (July 19) 
took the rather conventional objection made to most schemes 
on all subjects, that it either went too far or did not go far 
enough. Local government he understood, and home rule he 
understood, but a quasi-parliament in Dublin, not calling itself 
such though invested with most of the authority of a parlia; 
ment, seemed to him to lead to the demand for fuller recognition. 

* If we were forced, he said, to move beyond local government as 
commonly understood, he would rather have Ireland treated 
like Canada. ‘ But tins difficulties every way are enormous/ 
On this Mr. Gladstone wrote a little later to Lord Granville 
(Aug. <>) : — 

As far as I can learn, both you and Derby are on the same lines as 
■ Parnell, in rejecting the smaller ami repudiating the larger scheme. It 
would lurt surprise me if he were to formulate something on the subject. 

* For my own part I have seen my way pretty well as to the particulars of 
the minor and rejected plan, but tin* idea of the wider 4 >m* puzzles me 
much. At the same time, if the (‘lection gives a return of a decisive 
character, the sooner the subject is dealt with the better. 

So little true is it to say that Mr. Gladstone only thought of < 
the possibility of Irish autonomy after the election. , 


Apart from public and party cares, the bodily machinery 
. gave trouble, and the fine organ that had served Iiiiu so nobly 
for so long showed serious signs of disorder. 

To Lord Richard Grosvenor. 

July 14. — After two partial examinations, a thorough examination of 
my throat (larynx versus pharynx) lias been made to-day by Dr. Se.rnon 
. in the presence of Sir A. Clark, and the result is rather bigger than I had 
expected. It is, that I have a fair chance of real recovery provided I 
^ keep silent almost like a Trappist, but all treatment would be nugatory 
!, without this rest; that the other alternative is, nothing dangerous, but 
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merely the constant passage of the organ from bad to worse. ’ He 1 asked 
what dem\ nds the H. of C. would make on me. I answered about three 
speeches orAbont five minutes each, but he was not satisfied and wished 
me to get rid of it altogether, which I must do, perhaps saying instead a, 
word by letter to some friend. Much time Has almost of necessity been 
lost, but I must be rigid for the future, and even then I shall be well 
Satisfied if I get back before winter to a natural use of the voice in con*, 
versation. This imports a considerable change in the course of ’my 
daily life. Here it is difficult to organize it afresh. At Hawarden I can* 
easily do it, but there I am at a. distance from the best aid. 1 am dis* 
posed to * top up,’ with a sea voyage, but this is No. 3 — Nos. 1 and 2 
•being rest and then treatment. 

The sea voyage that was to ‘top up’ the rest and the treat* 
ment began on August 8, when the Gladstones became *the 
guests of Sir Thomas and Lady Brassey on the /Sunbeam. They 
sailed from Greenhithe tb Norway, and after a three weeks* 
cruise, were set ashore at Fort George on September 1. Mr.' 
Gladstone made an excellent tourist ; was full of interest in all 
he saw ; and, I dare say, drew some pleasure from the demonstra* 
tions of curiosity and admiration that attended his presence 
from the simple population' wherever he moved. Long ex- 
peditions with much climbing and scrambling were his delight, 
u and he let nothing beat him. One of these excursions, the; 
ascent to the Ybringfos, seems to deserve a word of com- 
memoration, in the interest either of physiology, or of 
philosophic musings after Cicero’s manner upon old age. ‘I 
am not sure,’ says Lady Brassey in her most agreeable diary 
i of the cruise, 1 ‘that the descent did not seem rougher and- 
longer than our journey up had been, although, as a matter of 
fact, we got over the ground much more quickly. As we 
crossed the green pastures on the level ground near the village 
of Siehb we met several people taking their evening stroll, and 
also a tourist apparently on his way up to spend the night 
near the Ybringfos. The wind had gone down since the 
morning, and we crossed the little lake with fair rapidity^; 
ad mi rin" as we went the glorious effects of the setting sun 
upon the tops of the precipitous mountains, and the wonderful 
echo which was aroused for our benefit by the boatmen. An 
extremely jolty drive, in springless country carts, soon brought 
us to the little inn at Yik, and by half-past eight we were onc0 
more on board th&Sunbeam, exactly ten hours after setting out 
upon our expedition, which had included a ride or walk, ^.s th^ 
case might be, of eighteen miles, independently of the journey, 
by boat and cart — a hardish day’s work for any one, but realty 
a wonderful undertaking for » man of seventy dive, who dis- 
dained all proffered help, and insisted on walking the whoW 
■ distance. No one who saw Mr. Gladstone that evening 
dinner in the highest spirits, and discussing subjects Dotlfc 

3 In The Contemporary Review, October 1886, p. 491. ‘ 
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grave and gay with the greatest animation, could fail to 
admire his marvellous pluck and energy, or, knowini/what'he 
had shown, himself capable of doing in the way of physical 
exertion, could feel much anxiety on the score of the failure 
of his strength/ 

He was* touched by a visit from the son of an old farmer 
who brought him as an offering from his father to Mr, Glad- 
stone a curiously carved Norwegian bowl three hundred years 
old, with two horse-head handle^ Strolling about Aalesund, 
he was astonished to find in the bookshop of the place a Norse, 
translation of Mill’s Logic. He was closely observant of all 
religious services whenever he had the chance, and noticed that* 
at Laurvig all the tombstones had prayers for the dead. He' 
read perhaps a little less voraciously than usual, and on one or 
two days, being unable to read, he ‘meditated and reviewed’ 
—always, I think, from the same point of view — the point of 
view of Bunyan’s Grace Mounding, or his own letters to his 
father half a century before. Not seldom a vision of the 
ooming elections flitted before the mind’s eye, and he made 
notefc for what he calls an albozzo or sketch of his address to 
Midlothian. 



Book El 

( 18M-1S86 ) 

CHAPTER I 

t 

LEADERSHIP AND THE GETKKAL ELECTION 

(ISSu) 

Out mulprsUrultD^ ot history is spotltsi by our knowledge of the event.— Helps. 


Mr. Gladstone came back from bis cruise in the Sunbeam at 
the beginning of September ; leaving the yacht at Fort- George 
and proceeding to Fasquc to celebrate his older brother's 
golden wedding. From Fasque he wrote to Lord llartington 
(Sept. 3): — ‘1 have returned to terra firma extremely well in 
general health, and with a better throat ; in full expectation of 
having to consider anxious and doubtful matters, and now 
findiug them rather more anxious and doubtful than 1 had 
anticipated. As yet 1 am free to take a share or not in the 
coming politi *al issues, and I must weigh many things before 
finally surrendering this freedom.’ His first business, lie wrote 
to Sir \V. liar court (Sept. 12), was to throw his thoughts into 
order for an address to his constituents, framed only for the 
dissolution, and ‘written with my best care to avoid treading on 
the toes of either the right or the left wing.' lie had communL 
cated, he said, with Granville, llartington, and Chamberlain; 
by both of the two latter he had been a good deal buffeted ; 
and having explained the general idea with which he proposed 
to write, lie asked each of the pair vjliether upon the whole 
their wish was that he should go on or cut out. ‘To this ques- 
tion I have not yet got a clear affirmative answer from either 
of them.’ 

‘The subject of Ireland,' he told Lord llartington, ‘has 
perplexed me much even on the North Sea,' and he expressed 
some regret that in a recent speech his correspondent had felt 
it necessary at this early period to join issue in so pointed a 
manner with Mr. Parnell and his party. Parnell's speech was, 
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no doubt, he said, 4 as bad as bad could be, and admitted of 
only one answer. But the whole question of the position which 
Ireland will assume after the general election is s£ new, so 
difficult, and as yet, I think, so Tittle understood that it seems 
most important to reserve until the proper time all possible 
liberty of examining it/ 

The address to his electors, of which he had begun to think 
on board the Sunbeam, was given to the public on September 
17. It was, as he said, as long as a pamphlet, and a consider- 
able number of politicians doubtless passed judgment upon it 
without reading it through. The whigs, wc are told, found it 
vague, the radicals cautious, the tories crafty : but everybody* 
admitted that it tended to heal feuds. Mr. Goschon praised it, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, though raising his own Hag, was respectful 
to his leader’s manifesto. 1 

The surface was thus stilled for tfie moment, yet the waters 
ran very deep. What were ‘the anxious and doubtful matters/ 1 
what ‘the coming politieaf issues/ of which Mr. Gladstone had 
written to Lord 1 lartington ? They -were, in a w'oi d, t wofold : to 
prevent the right wing from breaking with the lett ; and second, 
to make ready for an Irish crisis, which as he knew could not he 
averted. These were the two keys to all his thoughts, word!, 
and deeds during the important autumn of 1885— an Irish crisis, 
a solid party, lie was not the first great parliamentary leader 
whose course lay l>ctween two impossibilities. 

All his letters during the interval between his return from 
the cruise in the Sunbeam and the close of the general election 
disclose with perfect clearness the channels in which events 
and his judgment upon them were moving. Whigs and radicals 
alike looked to him, and across him fought their battle. The 
Duke of Argyll, for example, taking advantage of a lifelong 
friendship to deal faithfully with him, warned^him that the 
long fight with ‘ Beaconsfieldism ' had thrown him into antagon- 
ism with many political conceptions and sympathies that once 
had a steady hold upon him. Yet they had certainly no less 
value and truth than they ever had, and perhaps were more 
needed than ever in face of the present chaos of opinion. To 
this Mr. Gladstone replied at length : — 

1 To the Duke of Argyll. 

* t Sept. 30, 1885. — I am very sensible of your*kind and .^mpathetie 
tone, and of your indulgcfct verdict upon my address. It was written • 
with a view to the election, and as a practical document, aiming at the 
union of all, it propounds for immediate action what all are supposed to 
he agreed on. This is necessarily somewha^ favourable to the model ate 
section of the liberal party. You will feci that it would not have been 
quite fair to the advanced men to add some special reproof to them. 
And reproof, if I had presumed upon ii, -would have been two-sided. 
Now as to your suggestion that 1 should say something in public ta 
1 See Spectator , Sept. 26 , 1886 . 
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indicate that I am not too sanguine as to the future. If I am unable 
to go in tins direction — and. something I may do— it is not from want .of 
Sympathy with much that you say. But my first and great cause of : 
anxiety is, believe me, the condition of the tory party. As at present , 
constituted, or at any rate moved, it is destitute of all the effective ‘ 
qualities of a Tespectahle conservatism. . . . For their administrative ,, 
spirit I point to the Beaconsfield finance. For their foreign policy they.' 
have invented Jingoism, and at the same time by their conduct re Lora 
Spencer and the Irish nationalists, they have thrown over — and they 
formed their government only by means of throwing over — those ; 
principles of executive order and caution which have hitherto been 
common to all governments. . . . 

■' There are other chapters which 1 havo not time to open. I deeply „ 
deplore the oblivion into which public economy has fallen ; the prevail- 
ing disposition to make a luxury of panics, which multitudes seem to 
enjoy as they would a sensational novel or a highly seasoned cookery ; ' 
and the leaning of both parties to socialism, which I radically dis- " 
approve. I must lastly mention among my causes of dissatisfaction the"' 
‘conduct of the timid or reactionary whigs. They make it day by day , 
more difficult to maintain that most valuable characteristic of our 
history, which has always exhibited a good proportion of our great 
houses at the head of the liberal movement. If you have ever noted of 
late years a too sanguine and high-coloured anticipation of our future, I 
should like to be reminded of it. I remain, and I hope always to be, 
.your affectionate friend. 

The correspondence with Lord Granville sets out more clearly 
than anything else could do Mr. Gladstone’s general view of 
the situation of the party and his own relation to it, and the 
operative words in this correspondence, in view of the maelstrom 
to which they were all drawing nearer, will be accurately noted 
by any reader who cares to understand one of the most 
interesting situations in the history of party. To Lord’ 
Granville he says (September 9, 1885), ‘The problem for me is 
to make if possible a statement which will hold through the 
election and not to go into conflict with either the right wing 
of the party for whom Hartington has spoken, or the left wing 
for whom, Chamberlain, I suppose, spoke last night. I do not 
say they are to be treated as on a footing, but I must do no act 
disparaging to Chamberlain’s wing.’ And, again to Lord 
Granville a month later (Oct. 5) : — 

You hold a position of great impartiality in relation to any divergent 
opinions among members of the late cabinet. No other person occupied 
ground so thoroughly favourable. I turn to myself for one moment. V, 
remain at present in the leadership of the party, first with a view to the 
election, and secondly with a view to being, by a bare possibility, of use 
afterwards in the Irish question, if it should take a favourable tffrn ; but; 
as^you know, with the intention of taking no part in any schism of the 
party should it arise, and of avoiding any and all official responsibility, 
should the question be merely one of liberal v. conservative, and not one 
•ypf commanding imperial necessity, such as that of Irish government may 
come to be after the dissolution. 
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He goes on to say that the ground had no % been sufficiently 
laid for going to the election with a united front, *tha£ ground 
being the common profession of a limited creed or j^ogranime 
in the liberal sense, with an entire freedom for those so inclined, 
to travel beyond it, but not to impose their own sense upon all 
other people. No one, he thought, was bound to determine at 
that moment on what conditions he would join a liberal 
government. If the party and its leaders were agreed as to 
Immediate measures on local government, land, and registration, 
were not these enough to find a liberal administration plenty of 
work, especially with procedure, for se\ eral years? If so, did 
they not supply a ground broad enough to start a government, 
that would hold over, until the proper time should come, all 
the questions on which its members might not l ** agreed, just 
as the government of Lord Grey held over, from 1830 to 1834, 
the question whether Irish church property might or might not 
be applied to secular uses 

As for himself, in the event of such a government being 
formed (of which I suppose Lord Granville was to be the head! 
4 My desire would be/ he says, 4 to place myself in your hands 
for all purposes, except that of taking office ; to lie present or 
absent from the House, and to be absent for a time or for good, 
as you might on consultation and reflection think best? In 
other words Mr. Gladstone would take office to try to settle the 
, Irish question, but for nothing else. Lord Granville held to 
the view that this was fatal to the chances of a liberal govern- 
ment. No liberal cabinet could be constructed unless Mr. 
Gladstone were at its head. The indispensable chief, however, 
remained obdurate. 

An advance was made at 1 his moment in the development 
of a peculiar situation by important conversations with Mr. 
Chamberlain. Two days later the redoubtable^ leader of Ihe 
left wing came to Ha warden for a couple of days, and Mr. 
Gladstone wrote an extremely interesting account of what 
passed to Lord Granville : 1 — 

f To Lord Granville. 

Hawarden , Oct. 8, 1885. — Chamberlain came here yesterday and I 
have had a great deal of conversation with him. He is a good man to 
talk to, apt only from his force and clearness, hut because he speaks with 
reflection, docs not misapprehend or (I think) suspftt, or make unnecessary 
difficulties, or endeavour to maintain pedantically the uniformity and 
consistency of his argument throughout. 

As to* the thiee points of which he was understood to say that they 

1 Mr. Chamberlain has been flood enough to read th^o two letters, and he assents to 
their substantial accuracy, with a demurrer on two or three points, justly observing 
that anybody reporting a very long and vaiied conversation is almost certain, however 
scrupulous in intention, to insert in places what were thoughts much in his own mmd, 
rather than words actually spoken. In inserting these two letters, it may tend to 
prevent controversy if we print such corrective hints as are desired. 
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wore indispensable to <he starting of a liberal government, I -gather that 
they stan etas follows : 

1. As tactile authority of local authorities for compulsory expropria- 
tion. 1 To this he adheres ; though I have said I could not see the justi- 
fication for withholding countenance from the formation of a government 
with considerable and intelligible plans in view, because it would not at 
the first moment hind all its members to this doctrine. He intimates, 
however, that the form would he simple, the application of the principle 
mild ; that he does not expect wide results from it, and that Hartington, 
h<P conceives, is not disposed wholly to object to everything of the kind. 

2. As regards readjustment of taxation, he is contented with the terms 
of my address, and indisposed to make any new terms, 

3. As regards free education, he does not ask that its principle be 
adopted as part of the creed of a new cabinet. He said it would be 
necessary to reserve his right individually to vote for it. I urged that he 
and the new school of advanced liberals were not sulfieiently alive to the 
necessity of refraining when in •government from declaring by vote all their 
individual opinions ; that a vote founded upon time, and the engagements 
of the House at the moment with other r indispcnsable business, would 
imply no disparagement to the principle, which might even be expressly 
saved (‘without prejudice ’) by an amending resolution; that he could 
hardly carry this point to the rank of a sine qua non. He said, — That 
t]io sense of the country might hind the liberal majority (presuming it to 
exist) to deelaro its opinion, even though unable to give ctfeet to it at the 
moment; that he looked to a single declaration, not to the sustained 
support of a measure ; and lie seemed to allow that if the liberal sense 
were so far divided as not to show a unanimous front, in that ease it 
might be a question whether some plan other than, and short of, a direct 
vote might he pursued.* 

The question of the House of Lords and disestablishment he regards as 
still lying in the remoter distance. 

All these subjects I separated entirely from the question of Ireland, on 
which 1 may add that he and I are pretty well agreed ; unless upon a 
secondary point, namely, whether Parnell would be satisfied to acquiesce 
in n County Govisrnment bill, good so far as it went, maintaining on other 
matters his present general attitude/* We agreed, I think, that a pro- 
longation of the present relations of the Irish party would bo a national 
disgrace, and the civilised world would scoff at the political genius of 
countries which could not contrive so far to understand oner another as to. 
bring their differences to an accommodation. 

All through Chamberlain spoke of reducing to an absolute minimum 
his idea of necessary conditions, and this conversation so far left untouched 
tin*, question of men, he apparently assuming (wrongly) that I was ready 
for another throe or four- years’ engagement. 

Jla warden, Oet. 8, 1855. — In another ‘ private,’ but less private letter, 
I have touched on measures, and I have now to say what passed in relation 
to men. 

■* 

1 In connection with a local government bill for small holdings and allotments, 
subsequently passed. 

2 He suggested, for instance, the appointment of a committee. 

3 Mr. Chamberlain puts it that he proposed to exclude home rule as impossible, and 
to offer a Local Government bill which he thought that Parnell might accept. Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement that be and his visitor were * pretty well agreed ’ on Ireland, 
cannot mean therefore that the visitor was in favour of home rule. 
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He said the outline he had given depended* on the supposition of my 
being at the head of the government. He did not say he ceuld adhere 
to it on no other terms, but appeared to stipulate for a irew point of 
departure. 

I told him the question of my time of life had become such, that in any 
case prudence bound him, and all who have a future, to think of what is 
to follow me. That if a big Irish question should arise, and arise in such 
a form as to promise a possibility of settlement, that would be a crisis 
with a beginning and an end, and perhaps one in which from age and 
circumstances I might be able to supply aid and service such as could ifbt 
be exactly had without me. 1 Apart from an imperious demand of this 
kind the question would be that of dealing with land laws, with local 
government, and other matters, on which 1 could render no special sci vice, 
and which would require me to enter into a new contest for several years, 
a demand that "light not to be made, and one to which I could not accede. 
I did not thin* the adjustment of personal relations, or the ordinary 
exigencies of party, constituted a eall upoft me to continue my long life iii 
a course of constant pressure and constant contention with half my fellow- 
countrymen, until nothing reihained but to stop into the grave. 

He agreed that the House of Lords was not. an available resort. He 
thought I might continue at the head of the government, and leave the 
work of legislation to others." I told him that all my life long 1 had had 
an essential and considerable share in the legislative work oi government, 
and to abandon it would be an essential change, which the situation would 
not bear. 

Ho spoke of the constant conflicts of opinion with Ilartington in the 
'late cabinet, but I reverted to the time when Ilartington used to summon 
and lead meetings of the leading commoners, in which lie was really the 
least antagonistic of men. 

« He said Ilartington might lead a whig government aided by the 
tories, or might lead a radical government. . . . 1 recommended bis con- 
sidering carefully the personal composition of the group of leading men, 
apart from a single personality on which reliance could hardly be placed, 
except in the single contingency to which I have referred as one of a 
character probably brief. v 

He said it might be right for him to look as a friend on the formation 
of a liberal government, having (as I understood) moderate hut intelligible 
plans, , without forming part of it. I think tills was the substance of 
what passed. 

Interesting as was this interview, it did not materially alter 
Mr. Gladstone’s disposition. After it had taken place he wrote 
to Lord Granville (Nov. 10) : — 

f J o Lord Granville. * 

I quite understand how natural it is that at the present juncture 
pressure, and even the whole pressure, should from both quarters be 
brought to bear upon me. Well, if a special call of imperial interest, such 
as 1 have described, should arise, I am ready for the service it may entail, 
so far as my will is concerned. But a very different question is raised. 
Let us see how matters stand. 

A course of action for the liberals, moderate but substantial, has been 

l This is not remembered. 2 ‘ Some misunderstanding here/ 
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sketched. The party in general have accepted it. After the late conver- 
sations, thepe is no reason to anticipate a breach upon any of the conditions 
laid down wy where for immediate adoption, between the less advanced 
and the more advanced among the leaders. It must occupy several years, 
and it may occupy the whole parliament. According to your view they 
-will, unless on a single condition [a.c. Mr. Gladstone's leadership], refuse 
to combine in a cabinet, and to act, with a majority at their back ;* and 
will make over tho business voluntarily to the tories in a minority, at the 
commencement of a parliament. Why? They agree on the subjects 
before them. Other subjects, unknown as yet, may arise to split them. 
But this is what may happen to any government, and it can form no 
reason. 

But what is the condition demanded ? It is that a man of seventy- 
five, 1 after fifty-three years’ service, with no particular qualifications for 
the questions in view should enter into a fresh contract of service in the 
House of Commons, reaching according to all likelihood over three, four, 
?or five years, and without the Smallest reasonable prospect of a break. 
And this is not to solve a political difficulty, but to soothe and conjure 
-down personal misgivings and apprehensions. I have not said jealousies, 
because I do not believe them to be the operative cause ; perhaps they do 
3 *iot exist at all. 

I firmly say this is not a reasonable condition, or a tenable demand, in 
the circumstances supposed. Indeed no one has endeavoured to show that 
It is. Further, abated action in the House of Commons is out of the 

? uestion. We cannot have, in these times, a figure-head prime minister. 

have gone a very long way in what I have said, and I really cannot go 
further. Lord Aberdeen, taking office at barely seventy in the House 
f of Lords, apologised in his opening speech for doing this at a time when 
* his mind ought rather to be given to * other thoughts.’ Lord Palmerston 
in 1859 did not speak thus. But he was bound to no plan of any kin<J ; 
and ho was seventy-four, i.e. in his seventy-fifth year. 

II 

It is high tipie to turn to the other deciding issue in the case. 
Though thus stubborn against resuming the burden of leader- 
S ship merely to compose discords between Chatsworth and 
Birmingham, Mr. Gladstone was ready to be of use in the 
Irish question, 4 if it should take a favourable turn/ As if the 
Irish question ever took a favourable turn. We have seen in 
the opening of the present chapter, how he spoke to Lord 
Hartington of a certain speech of Mr. Parnell’s m {September, 
‘as baa as bad could be. The secret of that speech. was^a 
certain fact that muSc be counted a central hinge of these far- 
reaching transactions. In J uly, a singular incident had occurred, 
nothing less strange than an interview between the new lord- 
lieutenant and the leader of the Irish party. To realise its full 
significance, we have to recall the profound odium that at this 
time enveloped Mr. Parnell’s name in the minds of nearly all 
« Englishmen. For several years and at that moment he figured 
in the public imagination for all that is sinister, treasonable,, 

£ 1 That is, in hif seventy-sixth year. , 
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"dark, mysterious, and unholy. He had stood his trial for a 
criminal conspiracy, and was supposed only to have been 
acquitted by the corrupt connivance of a Dublin/jury. He 
had been flung into prison and kept there for many months 
without trial, as a person reasonably suspected of lawless 
practices. High treason was the least dishonourable of the 
offences imputed to him and commonly credited about him. 
He had been elaborately accused before the House of Commons 
by one of the most important men in it, of direct personal 
responsibility for outrages and nfurders, and he left the accusa- 
tion with scant reply. He was constantly denounced as the 
apostle of rapine and rebellion. That the viceroy of the Queen 
sqould without duress enter into friendly communication with 
such a man, would have seemed to most people at that day 
incredible and abhorrent. Yet the incredible tiling happened, 
and it was in its purpose one of thb most sensible things that 
any viceroy ever did . 1 

The interview took pla*ce in a London drawing-room. Lord 
, Carnarvon opened the conversation by informing Mr. Parnell, 
first, that he was acting of himself and by himself, on his own 
exclusive responsibility ; second, that he sought information 
only, and that he had not come for the purpose of arriving %t 
any agreement or understanding however shadowy ; third, 
that he was there as the Queen’s servant, and would neither 
hear nor say one word that was inconsistent with the union of 
the two countries. Exactly what Mr. Parnell said, and what 
was said in reply, the public were never authentically told. 
Mr. Parnell afterwards spoke 2 as if Lord Carnarvon had given 
him to understand that it was the intention of the government 
to offer Ireland a statutory legislature, with full control over 
' taxation, and that a scheme of land purchase was to be coupled 
' with it. On this, the viceroy denied that he had communicated 
any such intention. Mr. Parnell’s story was tliik : — 

Lord Carnarvon proceeded to say that he had sought the interview for *\ 
the purpose of ascertaining my views regarding — should he call it? — a 
constitution for Ireland. But I soon found out that he had brought me 

1 This episode was first mentioned in the House of Commons, June 7, ISStf. Lord 
Carnarvon explained in the Lords, June 10. Mr. Parnell replied in a letter to 
, the Times, June 12. He revived the subject in the House of Commons, Feb. 18, 1888, 

. and Lord Carnarvon explained a second time in the Lords on May 3. < >n Lord Car- 
narvon’s first explanation, the Duke of Argyll, while placing the utmost reliance on 
, ; hiS personal honour and accuracy, i felt bound to observe that the statement did not 
appear to be complete, for h^ had omitted to explain what the nature of the com- 
; munication [with Mr. Parnell] absolutely was.’ Neither then nor two years later was. 
n ; the omission made good. Curiously enough on the first occasion Lord Carnarvon did 
jvnot even mention that Lord Salisbury in any way shared his responsibility for the 
interview, and in fact his language pointed the other way. What remains is his 
' asseveration, supported by Lord Salisbury, that he had made no formal bargain with 
/ Mr. Parnell, and gave him no sort of promise, assurance, or pledge. This is not only 
entirely credible, it is certain ; for the only body that could carry out such a promise 
had not been consulted. 1 [ may at least say this of what went on outside the cabinet 
—that I had no communication on the subject, no authorisation, and that I never com- 
municated to them even that which I had done.'—Han&ard, 300, p. 1258. 

Mansard, 300, pp. 1181, 1199. ' 
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there in order that he might communicate his own views upon the matter, 
as well as Ascertain mine. . . . In reply to an inquiry as to a proposal 
which hacl\>een made to build up a central legislative body upon the 
foundation of county boards, I tola him I thought this would be working 
in tho wrong direction, and would not be accepted by Ireland ; that the 
central legislative body should be a parliament in name and in fact. . . . 
Lord Carnarvon assured me that this was his own view also, and lie' 
strongly appreciated the importance of giving due weight to the sentiment 
of the Irish in this matter. ... He had certain suggestions to this end, 
taking the colonial model as a bas^s, which struck me as being the result 
of much thought and knowledge of the subject. ... At the conclusion 
of the conversation, which lasted for more than an hour, and to which 
Lord Carnarvon was very much the larger contributor, 1 left him, believ- 
ing that I was in complete accord with him regarding the main outlines 
of a settlement conferring a legislature upon Ireland. 1 

It is certainly not for me to contend that Mr. Parnell was 
always an infallible reportfr, but if closely scrutinised the dis- 
crepancy in the two stories as then told was loss material than 
is commonly supposed. To the passage just quoted, Lord 
Carnarvon never at any time in public offered any real con- 
tradiction. What he contradicted was something different. 
He denied that he had ever stated to Mr. Parnell that it was 
tho intention of the government, if they were successful at the 
polls, to establish the Irish legislature, with limited powers and 
not independent of imperial control, which he himself favoured. 
Ho did not deny, any more than he admitted, that lie had told 
Mr. Parnell that on opinion and policy they were very much at 
one. How could he deny it, after his speech when he first took 
otiioe ? Though the cabinet was not cognizant of the nature of 
the.se proceedings, the prime minister was. To take so remark- 
able a step without the knowledge and assent of the head of 
the government, would have been against the whole practice 
and principles of our ministerial system. Lord Carnarvon 
informed Lord Salisbury of his intention of meeting Mr. 
Parnell, and within twenty-four hours after the meeting, both 
in writing and orally, he gave Lord Salisbury as careful and 
accurate a statement as possible of what had passed. We can 
well imagine the close attention with which the prime minister 
followed so profoundly interesting a report, and at the end of 
it he told the viceroy that ‘lie had conducted the conversation 
with Mr. Parnell with perfect discretion.’ The knowledge that 
the minister responsible for the government of Ireland was 
looking in the direction of home rule, and exchanging home 
rule views with the great home rule leader, did not shake Lord 
Salisbury’s confidence in his fitness to be viceroy. 

This is no mere case of barren wrangle and verbal recrimina- 
tion. The transaction had consequences, and the Carnarvon 
episode was a pivot. The eficct upon the mind of Mr. Parnell 
was easy to foresee. Was I not justified, he asked long after- 

l l Letter to the Times, Juue 12, 1880. 
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wards, in supposing that Lord Carnarvon, holding the views 
that ne now indicated, would not have been made viceroy 
unless there was a considerable feeling in the cabinet that his 
views were right ? 1 Could he imagine that the viceroy would 
be allowed to talk home rule to him- -however shadowy and 
vague the words— unless the prime minister considered such a 
solution to be at any rate well worth discussing ? Why should 
he not believe that the alliance formed in June to turn Mr. 
Gladstone out of office and eject Lord Spencer from Ireland, 
had really blossomed from being lx mere lobby manoeuvre and 
election expedient, into a serious policy adopted by serious 
statesmen ? W as it not certain that in such remarkable circum- 
stances Mr. Parnell would throughout the election confidently 
state the national demand at its very highest? 

In 1882 and onwards up to the Reform Aet of 1885, Mr. 
Parnell had been ready to advocate the creation of a central 
council at Dublin for administrative purposes merely. This he 
thought would be a suitable achievement for a party that only 
numbered tliirt y-five members. Rut the assured increase of his 
strength at the coming election made all the difference. When 
semi-official soundings were taken from more than one liberal 

S uarter after the fall of the Gladstone government, it was found 
rat Mr. Parnell no longer countenanced proxisional reforms. 
After the interview with Lord Carnarvon, the mercury rose 
rapidly to the top of the tube. Larger powers of administra- 
tion were not enough. The claim for legislative power must 
now be brought boldly to the front. In unmistakable terms, 
the Irish leader stated the Irish demand, and posed both 
problem and solution. He now declared his conviction that 
the great and sole work of himself and his friends in the new 
parliament would be the restoration of a national parliament of 
their ow 7 n, to do the things which they had been vainly asking 
the imperial parliament to do for them . 2 # 

TIT 

When politicians ruminate upon the disastrous schism that 
followed Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to deal with the Irish question 
in 1886, they ought closely to study tin* general election of 1885. 
In that election, though leading men foresaw the approach of a 
marked Irish crisis, and awaited the outcome of events with an 
overshadowing sense of pregnant issues, tliere was nothing like 
general concentration o^i the Irish prospect. The strife of pro 
grammes and the rivalries of leaders were what engrossed the 
v popular attention. The main body of the British electors were 
thinking mainly of promised agrarian boons, fair trade, the 
church in danger, or some other of their own domestic affairs. 

Few forms of literature or history are so dull as the narra- 
tive of political debates. With a few exceptions, a political 

1 Hcmmrd, S32, p. 33G. 2 August 24, 1885. 
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speech like the manna in the wilderness loses its savour on the 
second c^ay. Three or four marked utterances of this critical 
autumn, following all that has been set forth already, will 
enable the reader to understand the division of counsel that 
prevailed immediately before the great change of policy in 
1886, and the various strategic evolutions, masked movements, 
and play of mine, sap, and countermine, that led to it. As has 
iust been described, and with good reason, for he believed that 
he had the Irish viceroy on his side, Mr. Parnell stood inflexible. 
In his speech of August 24 Already mentioned, ho had thrown 
down his gauntlet. 

Much the most important answer to the challenge, if we 
regard the effect upon subsequent events, was that of Lord 
Salisbury two months later. To this 1 shall have to return. 
The two liberal statesmen, Lord Ilartington and Mr* Chamber- 
lain, who were most active in this campaign, and whose activity 
wa& well spiced and salted by a lively political antagonism, 
agreed in a tolerably stiff negative to the Irish demand. The 
whig leader with a slow mind, and the radical leader with a 
quick mind, on this single issue of the campaign spoke with 
one voice. The whig leader 1 thought Mr. Parnell had made 
a' mistake and ensured his own defeat : he overestimated his 
power in Ireland and his power in parliament ; the Irish would 
not for the sake of this impossible and impracticable under- 
taking, forego without duress all the other objects which 
parliament was ready to grant them j and it remained to* be 
seen whether he could enforce his iron discipline upon his 
eighty or ninety adherents, even if Ireland gave nira so many. 

The radical leader was hardly less emphatic, and his utterance 
was the more interesting of the two, because until this time Mr. 
Chamberlain had been generally taken throughout his parlia- 
mentary career as leaning strongly in the nationalist direction, 
He had taken' bold and energetic part in the proceedings that 
ended in the release of Mr. Parnell from Kilnminham. He had 
with much ditlieulty been persuaded to acquiesce in the renewal 
of any part of the Coercion Act, and had absented himself from 
the banquet in honour of Lord Spencer. Together with his 
most intimate ally in the late government, he had projected a, 
political tour in Ireland with Mr. Parnell’s approval and under 
his auspices. Above all, he had actually opened his electoral 
campaign with that 1 famous declaration which was so longi 
remembered ‘ The pacification of Ireland at this moment 
depends, 1 believe, on the concession to Ireland of the right to 
govern itself in the matter of its purely domestic business. Is 
it not discreditable to us that even now it is only by uncon- 
stitutional means that we are able to secure peace and ordor in 
one portion of her Majesty’s dominions'? It is a system as v 
completely centralised and bureaucratic as that with which, 
i Lord Ilartington at Waterfoot, Aug. 29. 
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Russia governs Poland, or as that which prevailed in Venice 
under the Austrian rule. An Irishman at this moment cannot 
move a step — he cannot lift a finder in any parochial, n^inicipal, 
or educational work, without being confronted with, interfered 
with, controlled by an English ofhcial, appointed by a foreign 
government, and without a shade or shadow of representative 
authority. I say the time has come to reform altogether the 
absurd and irritating anachronism which is known as Dublin 
Castle. That is the work to which the new parliament will be 
called/ 1 Masters of incisive speech must pay the price of theft 

t ifts, and the sentence about Poland and Venice was long a 
ivourite in many a debate. But when the Irish leader now 
made his proposal for removing the Russian yoke and the 
Austrian yoke from Ireland, the English leader drew back. 
‘If these, he said, ‘are the terms on which Mr. Parnell’s 
support is to be obtained, I will no£ enter into the compact.’ 
This was Mr. Chamberlain’s response. 2 

* IV 

The language used by Mr. Gladstone during this eventful 
time was that of a statesman conscious of the magnitude of the 
issue, impressed by the obscurity of the path along which parties 
and leaders were travelling, and keenly alive to the perils of a 
premature or unwary step. Nothing was easier for the moment 
either for quirk minds or slow minds, than to face the Irish 
demand beforehand with a bare, blank, wooden non jtoKmnm*. 
Mr. Gladstone had pondered the matter more deeply. Ilis gift 
of political imagination, his wider experience, and liis personal 
share in some chapters of the modern history of Europe and its 
changes, planted him on a height whence he commanded a view 
of possibilities and necessities, of hopes and of risks, that were 
unseen by politicians of the beaten track. Like a pilot amid 
wandering icebergs, or in waters where familiar* buoys had 
been taken up and immemorial beacons put out, he scanned 
the scene with keen eyes and a glass sweeping the horizon in 
every direction. No wonder that his words seemed vague, and 
vague they undoubtedly were. Suppose that Cavour had been 
obliged to issue an election address on the eve of the interview 
at Plombi&res, or Bismarck while he was on his visit to Biarritz. 
'Their language would hardly have been pellucid. This was no 
moment for ultimatums. There were too many unascertained 
elements. Yet some ofgthose, for instance, who most ardently 
admired President Lincoln for the caution witli which me 
advanced step by step to the abolition proclamation, hswe 
most freely censured the English statesman because he did not 
in the autumn of 1885 come out with either a downright Yes 
or a point-blank No. The point-blank is not for all occasions, 
and only a simpleton can think otherwise. 

^ 1 June 17, 1885. 2 Warrington, September 8. 

von. hi n 
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In September Mr. Childers— a most capable administrator^ 
a zealous colleague, wise in what the world regards as the 
secondary sort of wisdom, and the last man to whom one 
would have looked for a plunge — wrote to Mr. Gladstone to 
seek liis approval of a projected announcement to his con- 
stituents at Pontefract, which amounted to a tolerably full- 
fledged scheme of home rule . 1 In view of the charitable 
allegation that Mr. Gladstone picked up home rule after the 
elections had placed it in the power of the Irish either to put 
him into office or to keep him out of office, his reply to Mr. 
Childers deserves attention 

To Mr. Childers. 

Hcpt. 28, 1885. — I have a decided sympathy with the general scope and 
spirit of your proposed declaration about Ireland. If I oiler any observa- 
tions, they are meant to he simply in furtherance of your purpose. 

1. I would disclaim giving any exhaustive list of Imperial subjects, 
and would not ‘ put my foot down ’ as to revenue, but would keep plenty 
of elbow-room to keep all customs and excise, which would probably be 
found necessary. 

2. A general disclaimer of particulars as to the form of any local legis- 
lature might suffice, without giving the Irish expressly to know it might 
be decided mainly by their wish. 

3. 1 think there is no doubt Ulster would be able to take care of itself 
in respect to education, but a question arises and forms, I think, the most 
difficult part of the whole subject, whether some defensive provisions for 
the owners of laud and property should not he considered. 

4. It is evident you have given the subject much thought, and my 
sympathy goes largely to your details as well as your principle. Hut con- 
sidering the danger of placing confidence in the leaders of the national 
party at the present moment, and the decided disposition they have 
shown to raise their terms on any favourable indication, I would beg you 
to consider further whether you should bind yourself at present to any 
details, or go beyond general indications. If you say in terms (and this 
I do not dissuade) that you are ready to consider the question whether 
they can have a legislature for all questions not Imperial, this will be a 
great step in advance ; and anything you may say beyond it, I should 
like to see veiled in language not such as to commit you. 

The reader who is now acquainted with Mr. Gladstone's 
strong support of the Chamberlain plan in 1885, and with 
the bias already disclosed, knows in what direction the main 
current of his thought must have been setting. The position 
taken in 1885 was iA entire harmony with all these premonitory 
nates. Subject, said Mr. Gladstone, to the supremacy of the 
crown, the unity of the empire, and all the authority of parlia- 
ment necessary for the conservation of that unity, every grant 
to portions of the councry of enlarged powers for the managed 
ment of their own affairs, was not a source of danger, but a 
means of averting it. As to the legislative union, ‘I believe 

1 Life of Childers , ii. p. 2S0. , * 
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history and posterity will consign to disgrace the name and 
memory of every man, be he who he may, and on whichever 
side of the Channel he may dwell, that having the power to aid 
in an equitable settlement between Ireland and Great Britain, 
shall use that power not to aid, but to prevent or to retard it.’ 1 
These and all the other large and profuse sentences of the 
Midlothian address were undoubtedly open to more than one 
construction, and they either admitted or excluded home rule, 
as might happen. The fact that, though it was running 
freely in his own mind, he did notjput Irish autonomy into the 
forefront of his address, has been made a common article of 
charge against him. As if the \iew of Irish autonomy now 
running in his mind were not dependent on a string of hypo- 
theses. And who can imagine a party leader’s election address 
that should ha\e run thus? — ‘If Mr. Parnell returns with a 
great majority of members, and if the minority is not weighty 
enough, and if the demand is constitutionally framed, and if 
the Parnellites are unanimous, then we will try home rule. 
And this possibility of a hypothetical experiment is to be 
the liberal cry with which to go into battle against Lord 
Salisbury, who, so far as 1 can see, is nursing the idea of the 
same experiment.’ • 

Some weeks later, in speaking to his electors in Midlothian, 
Mr. Gladstone instead of minimising magnilied the Irish case, 
pushed it into the \ery forefront, not in one speech, but in 
nearly all ; warned his heaiers of the gravity of the questions 
soon to be raised by it, and assured them that it would probably 
throw into the shade the other measures that he had described 
as ripe for action. He elaborated a declaration, of which much 
was heard for many months and years afterwards. What 
Ireland, he said, may deliberately and constitutionally demand, 
unless it infringes the prineqiles connected with the honour- 
able maintenance of the unity of the empire, will be a demand 
that we are bound at any rate to treat with careful attention. 
To stint Ireland in powder which might be necessary or desirable 
for the management of matters purely Irish, would be a great 
error ; and if she was so stinted, the end that any such measure 
might contemplate could not be attained. Then came the 
memorable appeal : — ‘Apart from the term of whig and tory, 
v there is one thing I will say and will endeavour to impress 
upon, you, and it is this. It will be a v^tal danger to the 
country and to the empire, if at a time when a demand from 
Ireland for larger powers of self-government is to be dealt with, 
there is not in parliament a party totally independent of the 
Irish vote.’ 2 Loud and long -sustained kave been the reverbera- 
tions of this clanging sentence. It was no mere passing dictum. 
Mr. Gladstone himself insisted upon the same position again 
and again, that * for a government in a minority to deal with 

1 Sept. 18, 1885. 2 Nov. 9, 1885. 
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the Irish question would not be safe/ This view, propounded in , 
his first speech, was expanded in his second. There he deliber- 
ately seffcout that the urgent expediency of a liberal majority 
independent of Ireland did not foreshadow the advent of a 
liberal government to power. He referred to the settlement of 
household suffrage in 1867. How was the tory government 
enabled to effect that settlement? Because there was in the 
House a liberal majority which did not care to eject the existing 
rninistry. 1 lie had already reminded his electors that tory 
governments were sometime i able to carry important measures, '' 
when once they had made up their minds to it, with greater; 
facility than liberal governments could. For instance, if Peel 
had not been the person to propose the repeal of the corn laws. 
Lord John would not have had fair consideration from the 
tories ; and no liberal government could have carried the 
May noo tli Act 2 * 

The plain English of the abundant references to Ireland in 
the Midlothian speeches of this election is, that Mr. Gladstone 
foresaw beyond all shadow of doubt that the Irish question in 
its largest extent would at once demand the instant attention 
of the new parliament ; that the best hope of settling it would 
^be that the liberals should have a majority of their own ; that 
the second best hope lay in its settlement by the tory govern- 
ment with the aid of the liberals ; but that, in any case, the 
worst of all conditions under which a settlement could be 
attempted— an attempt that could not be avoided — would be a 
situation in which Mr. Parnell should hold the balance between 
parliamentary parties. ^ 

The precise state of Mr. Gladstone’s mind at this moment is' 
best shown in a very remarkable letter written by him to Lord* 
Rosebery, under whose roof at Dalmeny he was staying at the 
time : — 

“ To Lord Rosebery. 

Dalmeny Park, 13t/i Nov. 1885. — You have called my attention to the ' 
recent speech of Mr. Parnell, in which he expresses the desire that I 
should frame a plan for giving to Ireland, without prejudice to imperial 
unity and interests, the management of her own affairs. The subject is t 
so important that, though we are together, I will put on paper my view/; 
of this proposal. For the moment I assume that such a plan can Wv 
framed. Indeed, if I had considered this to be hopeless, I should have 
been guilty of great rashness in speaking of it as a contingency that / 
should be kept in vie\V at the present election. I will first give reasons, ,; 
which I deem to he of great weight, against my producing a schema^f 
reserving to the close one reason, which would be conclusive in the 
absence of every other reason. 

1. It is not the province of the person leading the party in opposition^; 
to frame and produce before the public detailed schemes of such a class. 

2. There are reasons of great weight, which make it desirable that the 

1 Midlothian Speeches, p. 49. 2 Ibid. p. 39. , ; ; V ^ 
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party now in power should, if prepared to adopt the principle, and if 
supported by an adequate proportion of the coming House of pommons, 
undertake the construction and proposal of the measure. 

8. The unfriendly relations between the party of nationalists and the 
late government in the expiring parliament, have of necessity left me and 
those with whom I act in great ignorance of the interior mind of the 
party, which has in parliament systematically confined itself to very 
. general declarations. 

4. That the principle and basis of an admissible measure have beeiT 
clearly declared by myself, if not by others, before the country ; more 
clearly, I think, than was done in the case of the Irish disestablishment ; 
and that the particulars of such plans in all cases have been, and probably 
must be, left to the discretion of the legislature acting under the usual 
checks. 

But my final and paramount reason is, that the production at this 
time of a plan by mo would not only be injurious, but would destroy all 
reasonable hope of its adoption. Such a plan, proposed by the heads of 
the liberal party, is so certain have the opposition of the tories en bloc, 
that every computation must be founded on this anticipation. This 
opposition, and the appeals with which it will be accompanied, will render 
the carrying of the measure difficult even by a united liberal party ; hope- 
less or most difficult, should there be serious defection. 

Mr. Parnell is apprehensive of tho opposition of the House of Lords. 
That idea weighs little with me. I have to think of something nearer, 
and more formidable. The idea of constituting a legislature for Ireland, 

. (Whenever seriously and responsibly proposed, will cause a mighty heave 
in the body politic. It will bo as difficult to carry the liberal party and 
the two British nations in favour of a legislature for Ireland, as it was 
easy to carry them in the case of Irish disestablishment. I think that it 
may possibly be done ; but only by the full use of a great leverage. That 
leverage can only be found in their equitable and mature consideration of 
what is due to tho fixed desire of a nation, clearly and constitutionally 
expressed. Their prepossessions will not be altogether favourable ; and 
they cannot in this matter be bullied. # 

I have therefore endeavoured to lay the ground by stating largely the 
possibility and the gravity, even the solemnity, of that demand. I am 
convinced that this is the only path which can lead to success. With 
such a weapon, one might go hopefully into action. But I well know, 
from a thousand indications past and present, that a new project of mine 
launched into the air, would have no momentum which could carry it to 
its aim. So, in my mind, stands the case. . . . 

Three days before this letter, Mr. Gladstone had replied to 
one from Lord Hartmgtpn : — • 

To Lord Harrington. 

Dalmeny, Kov. 10, 1885. — I made a beginning yesterday in one of my 
^ conversation speeches, so to call them, on tho* way, by laying it down that 
I was particularly bound to prevent, if I could, tho domination of sectional 
, opinion over the body and action of the party. 

■; ^ I wish to say something about the modern radicalism. But I must 
include this, that if it is rampant and ambitious, the two most prominent 
: causes of its forwardness have been : 1. Tory democracy. 2. The gradual 
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disintegration of the liberal aristocracy. On both these subjects my 
opinions strong. I think the conduct of the Duke of Bedford and 
others has’ been as tmjustifiable as it was foolish, especially after what 
we did to save the House of Lords from itself in the business of the 
franchise. 

Nor can I deny that the question of the House of Lords, of the 
church, or both, will probably split the liberal party. But let it split 
decently, honourably, and for cause. That it should split now would, so 
(ar as I see, be ludicrous. 

So far I have been writing i»i great sympathy with you, but now I 
touch a point where our lines have not been tho same. You have, I 
think, courted the hostility of Parnell. Salisbury has carefully avoided 
doin" this, and last night he simply confined himself to two conditions, 
which you and I both think vital ; namely, the unity of the empire and 
an honourable regard to the position of the ‘minority,’ ix. the landlords. 
You will see in the newspapers what Parnell, making for himself an 
opportunity, is reported to have said about the elections in Ulster now at 
hand. You have opened a vista which appears to terminate in a possible 
concession to Ireland of full power to manage her own local affairs. But 
I own my leaning to the opinion that, if that consummation is in any 
way to be contemplated, action at a stroke will be more honourable, less 
unsafe, less uneasy, than the jolting process of a series of partial mea- 
sures. This is my opinion, but I have no intention, as at present advised, 
of signifying it. I have all along in public declarations avoided offering 
anything to the nationalists, beyond describing the limiting rule which, 
must govern the question. It is for them to ask, and for us, as I think, 
to leave the space so defined as open and unencumbered as possible. I am 
much struck by the increased breadth of Salisbury’s declaration last 
night ; ho dropped the * I do not see how.* 

We shall see how these great and difficult matters develop themselves. 
Meantime be assured that, with a good deal of misgiving as to the future, 

I shall do what little I can towards enabling all liberals at present to hold 
together with credit and good conscience. 

V 

Mr. Gladstone’s cardinal deliverance in November had been 
preceded by an important event. On October 7, 1885, Lord 
Salisbury made that speech at Newport, which is one of the 
tallest and most striking landmarks in the shifting sands of 
this controversy. It must be taken in relation to Lord Carnar- 
von’s declaration of policy on taking office, and to his exchange 
of views with Mr. Parnell at the end of July. Their first prin-v 
ciple, said Lord Salisbury, was to extend to Ireland, so far as 
they coi4d> all the institutions of this country. But one must; 
remember that in Ireland the population is on several subjects 
deeply divided, and a government is bound ‘on all matters of ; 
essential justice’ to protect a minority against a majority* 
Then came remarkable sentences : — ‘ Local authorities are more- 
exposed to the temptation of enabling the majority to be 
unjust to the minority when they obtain jurisdiction over £ J 
small area, than is the case when the authority derives its 
sanction and extends its jurisdiction over a wider area. In a ; 
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large central authority, the wisdom of several parts of the 
country will correct the folly and mistakes of one. I<h a local 
authority, that correction is to a much greater extent wanting, 
and it would be impossible to leave that out of sight, in any 
extension of any sucli local authority in Ireland.’ This principle 
was often used in the later controversy as a recognition by Lord 
Salisbury, that the creation of a great central body would be 
a safer policy than the mere extension of self-government ip. 
Irish counties. In another part #f the speech, it is true, the 
finger-post or weather-vane pointed in the opposite direction. 
‘With respect to the larger organic questions connected with 
Ireland,’ said Lor d Salisbury, ‘ I cannot say much, though I can 
speak emphatically. I have nothing to say but that the tradi- 
tions of the party to which we belong, are on this point clear 
and distinct, ana you may rely upon it our party will not 
depart from them.’ Yet this emphatic refusal to depart from 
the traditions of the tory party did not prevent Lord Salisbury 
from retaining at that moment in his cabinet an Irish viceroy, 
with whom he was in close personal relations, and whose active 
, Irish policy he must have known to bo as wide a breach in tory 
tradition as the mind of man can imagine. So hard is it in* 
distracted times, the reader may reflect, even for men of honour- 
able and lofty motive to be perfectly ingenuous. 

The speaker next referred to the marked way in which Mr. 
Parnell, a day or two before, had mentioned the position of 
Austro-Hungary. ‘I gathered that some notion of imperial 
federation was floating in his mind. With respect to Ireland, 
I am bound to say that I have never seen any plan or any 
suggestion which gives me at present the slightest ground for 
anticipating that it is in that direction that we shall find any 
substantial solution of the difficulties of the problem.’ In an 
electric state of the political atmosphere, a statesman who said 
that at present he did not think federal home rule possible, was 
taken to imply that he might think it possible by-and-by. No 
door was closed. 

It was, however, Lord Salisbury’s language upon social order 
that gave most scandal to simple consciences in his own ranks. 
You ask us, he said, why we did not renew the Crimes Act. 
There are two answers : we could not, and it would have done 
f , nb good if we could. To follow the extension of the franchise 
if 'by coercion, would have ^>een a gross inconsistency. To show 
^confidence by one act, and the absence of confidence by a simul- 
; taneous act, would be to stultify parliament. Your incon- 
sistency would have provoked such intense exasperation, that 
: it would have led to ten times more evil, ten times more resist- 
ance to the law, than your Crimes Act could possibly have 
-availed to check. Then the audience was favoured with a 
/philosophic view of boycotting. This, said the minister, is an 
^pfFence which legislation has very great difficulty in reaching* 
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The provisions of the Crimes Act against it had a very small 
effect AH grew up under that Act. And, after all, look at boy- 
cotting. An unpopular man or his family go to mass. The 
congregation with one accord get up and walk out Are you 
going to indict people for leaving church ? The plain fact is 
that boycotting * is more like the excommunication or interdict 
of the middle ages, than anything that we know now.’ ‘ The 
truth about boycotting is that it depends on the passing 
humour of the population/ 

It is important to remember that in the month immediately 
preceding this polished apologetic, there were delivered some 
of the most violent boycotting speeches ever made in Ireland. 1 
These speeches must have been known to the Irish government, 
and their occurrence and the purport of them must presumably 
have been known therefore to the prime minister. Here was 
indeed a removal of the ancient buoys and beacons that had 
hitherto guided English navigation in Irish waters. There was 
even less of a solid ultimatum at Newport, than in those utter- 
ances in Midlothian which were at that time and long after- 
wards found so culpably vague, blind, and elusive. Some of the 
more astute of the minister’s own colleagues were delighted 
with his speech, as keeping the Irishmen steady to the tory 
party. They began to hope that they might even come within 
nve-and-twonty of the liberals when the polling began. 

The question on which side the Irish vote in Great Britain 
should be thrown seems not to have been decided until after 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech. It was then speedily settled. Oh 
Nov. 21 a manifesto was issued, handing over the Irish vote in 
Great Britain solid to the orator of the Newport speech. The 
tactics were obvious. It was Mr. Parnell’s interest to bring 
the two contending British parties as near as might be to a 
level, and this he could only hope to do by throwing his 
strength upon the weaker side. It was from the weaker side, 
if they could be retained in office, that he would get the best" 
terms. 2 The document was composed with vigour and astute-/ 
ness. But the phrases of the manifesto were the least import- 
ant part of it. It was enough that the hard word was passed. 
Some estimated the loss to the liberal party in this island at- 
twenty seats, others at forty. Whether twenty or forty, these;; 
lost seats made a fetal difference in the division on the Iri8h 
bill a few months later, and when that day had come and gone, 
Mr. Parnell sometimes ruefully asked himself whether the 
tactics of the electoral manifesto were not on the whole a 
mistake. But this was not all and was not the worst of it. 
The Irish manifesto became a fiery element in a sharp elec* 
tioneering war, and threw the liberals in all constituencies;; 

1 Some of them are set out in Special Commission Itejnrt, pp. 99, 100. * 

8 See Mr. Gladstone upon these tactics in his lifth Midlothian speech, Nov. 24, 188&.; 
Also in the seventh, Nov. 28, pp. 159*60. ’■ 
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where there was an Irish vote into a direct and angry antago- 
nism to the Irish cause and its leaders ; passions wore roused, 
and things were said about Irishmen that could not at once be 
forgotten ; and the great task of conversion in 1886, difficult in 
any case, was made a thousand times more difficult still by the 
arguments and antipathies of the electoral battle of 1885. 
Meanwhile it was for the moment, and for the jmrposes of the 
moment, a striking success. 



CHAPTER II 
THE POLLS IN 1885 
' (1885) 

I would say that civil liberty can have no security without political power. 

C. J. Fox. 

The election ran a chequered course (Nov. 23-Dec. 19). It 
was the first trial of the whole body of male householders, and 
it was the first trial of the system of single-member districts. 
This is not the place for a discussion of the change of electoral 
area. As a scheme for securing representation of minorities it 
proved of little eJtieaey, and many believe that the substitution 
of a smaller constituency for a larger one has tended to slacken 
political interest, and to narrow political judgment. Mean- 
while some of those who were most deeply concerned in estab- 
lishing the new plan, were confident that an overwhelming 
liberal triumph would be the result. Many of their opponents 
took the same view, and were in despair. A liberal met a tory 
minister on the steps of a club in Pall Mall, as they were both 
going to the country for their elections. 1 1 suppose/ said the 
tory, ‘ we are out for twenty years to come.’ 0 pectora caeca 1 
He has been in office for nearly fifteen of the eighteen years 
since. In September one of the most authoritative liberal ex- 
perts did not see how the tones were to have more than 210 
out of the 670 seats, including the tory contingent from Ireland. 
Two months later the expert admitted that the tory chances 
were improving, mainly owing to what in electioneering slang 
was called the church scare. Fair tradl', too, had made many 
converts in Lancashire. Oil the very eve of the polls the esti- 
mate at liberal headquarters was a majority of forty overtones 
and Irishmen combined. - 

ii 

As I should have told the reader on an earlier page, Mr. 
Gladstone had proceeded to his own constituency on Novem- 
ber 9. The previous month had found, as usual, endless other 
interests to occupy him, quite apart from politics. These are 
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the ordinary entries. ‘ Worked, say, five hours on books. Three 
more hours reduced my books and rooms to apparent order, 
but much detail remains. Worked mildly on books/ In this 
region lie would have said of disorder and disarray what Carlyle 
said to dirt, ‘Thou shalt not abide with me/ As to the insides 
of books, his reading was miscellaneous : Madame d’Arblay, 
Bodley’s Rema ins, Bachauniont’s Anecdotes , Cuvier’s Theomj 
of the Earth , Whewell on Astronomy , the Life of B. Gilpiyi, 
fiennell’s Inquiry , Schmidt's facial Effects of Christianity^ 
.Miss Martineau’s Autobiography , Anderson on Glory of the 
Bible , Barrow’s Towards the Truth , and so on— many of the 
books now stone-dead. Besides such reading as this, he ‘ made 
a beginning of a paper on Hermes, and read for it,’ and worked 
hard at a controversial article, in reply to M. Keville, upon the 
Dawn of Creation and Worship. When he corrected the proof, 
he found it ill-written, and in truth we may rather marvel at, 
than admire the hardihood that handled such themes amid 
such distractions. 1 Much company arrived. ‘Count Munster 
came to luncheon; long walk and talk with him. The l)erby- 
Bedford party came and went. I had an hour’s good conver- 
sation with Lord I). Tea in the open air. Oct 7.— -Mr. 
Chamberlain came. Well, and much conversation. Oct. 8. — 
Mr. Chamberlain. Three hours of conversation. 

Before the end of the month the doctors reported excellently 
of the condition of his vocal cords, and when he started for 
Dalmeny and the scene of the exploits of 1880 once more, he 
was in spirits to enjoy ‘an animated journey/ and the vast 
enthusiasm with which Edinburgh again received him. His 
speeches were marked by undiminished fire. He boldly 
challenged a verdict on policy in the Soudan, while freely 
admitting that in some points, not immaterial, his cabinet 
had fallen into error, though in every case Che error was 
fostered by the party opposite ; and he pointed to the vital 
fact that though the party opposite were in good time, they 
never dreamed of altering the policy. He asked triumphantly 
how they would have fared in the Afghan dispute, if the policy 
anterior to 1880 had not been repudiated. In his address he 
took the same valiant line about South Africa. ‘In the Trans- 
vaal/ he said, ‘we averted a war of European and Christian 
races throughout South African states, which would have been 
alike menacing to our* power, and scandalous iu the face of 
civilisation arid of Christendom. As this has been with our 
opponents a favourite subject of unmeasured denunciation, 
so I for one hail and reciprocate their challenge, and 1 hope 
the nation will giVe a clear judgment on our refusal to put 
down liberty by force, and on the measures that have brought 
about the present tranquillity of South Africa/ His first speech 
was on Ireland, and Ireland figured, as we have seen, largely 

1 Nineteenth Century , November 1885 ; reprinted in Later Gleanings. 
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and emphatically to the last. Disestablishment was his 
thorniest topic, tor the scare of the church in danger was 
working considerable havoc in England, and every word on 
Scottish establishment was sure to be translated to establish- 
ment elsewhere. On the day on which he was to handle it, 
his entry is : ‘ Much rumination, and made notes which in 
speaking I could not manage to see. Off to Edinburgh at 2.30. 
B$,ck at 6. Spoke seventy minutes in Free Kirk Hall : a 
difficult subject. The present agitation does not strengthen 
in my mind the principle of establishment/ His leading text 
was a favourite and a salutary maxim of his, that ‘it is a very, 
serious responsibility to take political Questions out of their 
proper time and their proper order/ ami the summary of his 
speech was that the party was agreed upon certain large and 
complicated questions, such- as were enough for one parliament 
to settle, and that it would be an error to attempt to thrust 
those questions aside, to cast them' into the shade and the 
darkness, ‘for the sake of a subject of which I will not under- 
value the importance, but of which 1 utterly deny the maturity 
at the present moment.’ 1 

On Nov. 27 the poll was taken ; 11,241 electors out of 12,924, 
or 87 per cent, recorded their votes, and of these 7879 voted 
for Mr. Gladstone, and 3248 for Mr. Dalrymplc, or a majority 
of 4C31. So little impression had been made in Midlothian by 
Kilmainham, Majuba, Khartoum, Penjdeh, and the other party 
cries of a later period. 

hi 

Let us turn to the general result, and the final composition 
of Mr. Gladstone’s thirteenth parliament. The polls of the 
first three or four days were startling.^ It looked, in the phrases 
of the time, as if there were conservative reaction all round, 
as if the pendulum had swung back to the point of tory triumph 
in 1874, and as if early reverses would wind up in final rout. 
Where the tories did not cajiture the seat, their numbers rose 
and the liberal majorities fell. At the end of four days the 
liberals in England and Wales had scored 80 against 109 for 
their adversaries. When two- thirds of the House had been 
elected, the liberals counted 19G, the tories 179, and the Irish 
nationalists 37. In spite of the early panic or exultation, it 
was found that in boroughs of over 1^0,000 the liberals nad 
after all carried seventeen, against eight for their opponents. 
But the tories were victorious in a solid Liverpool, save one 
Irish seat ; they won all the seats in Manchester save one ; and 
in London, where liberals had been told, by those who were 5 
believed to know, that they would make a clean sweep, there 
were thirty-six tories against twenty-six liberals. Two members 
of the late liberal cabinet and three subordinate ministers were 

l Speech in the Free Assembly Hall, Nov. 31, 1885. ' 
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tht-own out. ‘ The verdict of the English borough constituencies,’ 
cried the Times , ‘will be recorded more emphatically than was 
even the case in 1874 in favour of the conservatives. The 
opposition have to thank Mr. Chamberlain not only for their 
defeat at the polls, but for the irremediable disruption and 
hopeless disorganization of the liberal party with its high 
historic past and its high claims to national gratitude. His 
achievement may give him such immortality as was won by 
the man who burned down the temple of Diana at Ephesus.’ 1 
The same writers have ever siiye ascribed the irremediable 
disruption to Mr. Gladstone and the Irish question. 

Now came the counties with their newly enfranchised hosts. 
Here the tide flowed strong and steady. Squire and parson 
were amazed to see the labourer, of whose stagnant indifference 
to politics they had been so confident, trudging four or live 
miles to a political meeting, listening without asking for a 
’ glass of beer to political speeches, following point upon point, 
and then trudging back again dumbly chewing the cud. Poli- 
ticians with gifts of rhetoric began to talk of the grand revolt 
of the peasants, and declared that it was the most remarkable 
transformation since the conversion of the Franks. Turned 
into prose, this meant that the liberals had extended their 
.area into large rural provinces where hitherto tory supremacy 
had never been disputed. Whether or no Mr. Chamberlain 
had broken the party in the boroughs, his agrarian policy 
together with the natural uprising of the labourer against 
the party of squire and farmer, had saved it in the counties. 
The nominees of such territorial magnates as the Northumber- 
lands, the Pembrokes, the Baths, the Bradfords, the Watkin 
Wynns, were all routed, and the shock to territorial influence 
was felt to be profound. An ardent agrarian reformer, who 
later became a conspicuous unionist, writing to Mr. Gladstone 
in July a description of a number of great runal gatherings, 
told him, ‘ One universal feature of these meetings is the joy, 
affection, and unbounded applause with which your name is 
received by these earnest men. Never in all your history had 
you so strong a place in the hearts of the common people, as 
you have to-day. It requires to be seen to be realised.’ 

• All was at last over. It then appeared that so far from 
there being a second version of the great tory reaction of 1874, 
the liberals had now in the new parlian^nt a majority over 
tories of 82, or thirty iftider the corresponding majority in the 
year of marvel, 1880. In Great Britain they had a majority 
, of 100, being 333 against 233. 2 But they had no majority over 

1 November 26, 18S5 

2 Result of General Election of 1885 : — 

l. c. p. 

English and Welsh boroughs and universities 93 86 1 

Metropolis . . . . . 26 30 0 

English and Welsh counties . . 152 101 0 
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tories and Irishmen combined. That hopeful dream had glided 
away through the ivory gate. 

Shots between right wing and left of the liberal party were 
exchanged to the very last moment. When the borough elec- 
tions were over, the Birmingham leader cried that so far from 
the loss in the boroughs being all the fault of the extreme 
liberals, it was just because the election had not been fought 
on their programme, but was fought instead on a manifesto 
that did not include one of the points to which the extreme 
liberals attached the greatesf importance. For the sake of 
unity, they had put aside their most cherished principles, dis- 
establishment for instance, and this, forsooth, was the result . 1 
The retort came as quickly as thunder after the flash. Lord 
Hartington promptly protested from Matlock, that the very 
crisis of the electoral conflict was an ill-chosen moment for the 
public expression of doubt by a prominent liberal as to the 
wisdom of a policy accepted by the party, and announced by 
the acknowledged leader of the whole party. When the party 
had found some more tried, more trusted, more worthy leader, 
then might perhaps be the time to impugn the policy. These 
reproachful ironies of Lord Hartington boded ill for any prospect 
of the heroes of this fratricidal war of the platform smoothing 
their wrinkled fronts in a liberal cabinet. 

IV 

In Ireland the result shed a strong light on the debating 
prophecies that the extension of the county franchise would 
not be unfavourable to the landlord interest ; that it would 
enable the deep conservative interest of the peasantry to 
vindicate itself against the nationalism of the towns ; that it 
would prove beyond all doubt that the Irish leader did not 
really speak the mind of a decided majority of the people of 

Scottish boroughs .... 30 

,, counties .... 32 

Ireland ...... 0 

333 

The following figures may also be found interesting 

Election 0 /I 868 — 

English and Welsh Liberals .... 

„ „ Tories .... 

Majority 

In 1880 — < 

English and Welsh Liberals .... 

„ „ Tories .... 

Majority 

In 1885 — 

English and Welsh Liberals .... 

„ „ Tories .... 

Majority 

1 Mr. Chamberlain at Leicester, December S, 1885. 
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Ireland. Relying on the accuracy of these abstract predictions, 
the Irish tories started candidates all over the country. Even 
some of them who passed for shrewd and candid actually per- 
suaded themselves that they were making an impression on the 
constituencies. The effect of their ingenuous operations was 
to furnish such a measure of nationalist strength, as would 
otherwise have seemed incredible almost to the nationalists 
themselves. An instance or two will suffice. In two divisions 
of Cork, the tories polled 300 votes against nearly 10,000 for the 
nationalists. In two divisions of Mayo, the tories polled 2d0 
votes against nearly 10,000 for the? nationalists. Jn one division 
of Kilkenny tin' re were 4000 nationalist votes against 170 for 
the tory, and in another division 4000 against 220. In a division 
of Kerry the nat ionalist had over 3000 votes against 30 for the 
tory, — a hundred to one. In prosperous counties with resident 
landlords and a good class of gentry such as Carlow and Kildare, 
in one case the popular vote was 4800 against 750, and in the 
other 3169 against 467. Irksome fifty constituencies the popular 
majorities ranged in round numbers from 6500 the highest, to 
2400 the lowest. Resides these constituencies where a contest 
was so futile, were those others in which no contest was even 
attempted. 

In Ulster a remarkable thing happened. This favoured 

i >rovince had in the last parliament returned nine liberals, 
jord Hartington attended a banquet at Belfast (Nov. 5) just 
before the election. 1 1 was as unlucky an affair as the feast 
of Belshazzar. His mission was compared by Orange wits to 
that of the Greek hero who went forth to wrestle with Death 
for the body of an old woman. 1 The whole of the liberal 
candidates in Ulster fell down as dead men. Orangemen and 
catholics, the men who cried damnation to King William and 
the men who cried ‘To hell with the Pope, 5 joined hands against 
them. In Belfast itself, nationalists were seen walking to the 
booths with orange cards in their hats to vote tor orangeineh 
against liberals. 2 It is true that the paradox did not last, and 
that the Pope and King William were speedily on their old 
terms again. Within six months, the two parties atoned for 
this temporary backsliding into brotherly love, by one of the 
most furious and protracted conflagrations that ever raged even 
in the holy places of Belfast. Meanwhile nationalism had made 
its way in the south of the province, partly by hopes of reduced 
rents, partly by the energy of the catholic population, who had 
not tasted political power for two centuries. The adhesion of 
their bishops to the national movement in the Monaghan elec- 
tion had given them the signal three yjears before. Fermanagh, 
hitherto invariably Orange, now sent two nationalists. Antrim 
was the single county out of the thirty-two counties of Ireland 

■ i Alcestis was not old. JSor. Ale. 289. 

2 Macknight’s Ulster as it Is, ii. p. 108. 
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that was solid against home rule, and even in Antrim in one 
contest the nationalist was only beaten by 35 votes. 

Not a single liberal was returned in the whole of Ireland. 
To the last parliament she had sent fourteen. They were all 
out bag and baggage. Ulster now sent eighteen nationalists 
and seventeen tories. Out of the eighty-nine contests in Ireland, 
Mr. Parnell’s men won no fewer than eighty-five, and in most' 
of them they won by such overwhelming majorities as I have 
described. It was noticed that twenty -two of the persons 
elected, or more than one-fourth of the triumphant party, had 
been put in prison under the^Act of 1881. A species of purge, 
moreover, had been performed. All half-hearted nationalists, 
the doubters and the faithless, wero dismissed, and their places 
taken by men pledged either to obey or else go. 

The British public now found out on what illusions they 
had for the last four years been fed. Those of them who had 
memories, could recollect how the Irish secretary of the day, on 
the third reading of the first Coercion bill in 1881, had boldly 
appealed from the Irish members to the people of Ireland. ‘ lie 
was sure that he could appeal with confidence from gentlemen 
sitting below the gangway opposite to their constituents/ 1 
They remembered all the talk about Mr. Parnell and his fol- 
lowers being a mere handful of men and not a political party at 
all, and the rest of it. They had now a revelation what a fool’s 
paradise it had been. 

As a supreme electoral demonstration, the Irish elections of 
1885 have never been surpassed in any country. They showed 
that neither remedial measures nor repressive measures had 
made even the fleeting shadow of an impression on the tenacious 
sentiment of Ireland, or on the powerful organization that 
embodied and directed it. The Land Act had made no ira-' 
pression. The two Coercion Acts had made none. The imperial 
parliament had done its best for five years. Some of the ablest 
of its ministers had set zealous and intrepid hands to the task, 
and this was the end. Whether you counted seats or counted 
votes, the result could not be twisted into anything but what 
it was— the vehement protest of one of the three kingdoms 
against the whole system of its government, and a strenuous 
demand for its reconstruction on new foundations. 

Endeavours were made to discredit so startling and un- 
welcome a result. It was called ‘ the carefully prepared verdict 
of a shamefully packed jury/ Much was made of the number 
of voters who declared themselves illiterate, said to be com- 
pelled so to do in order that the priest or other intimidatory 
person might see that they voted right. As a matter of fact v 
the percentage of illiterate voters answered closely to the 
percentage of males over twenty -one in the census returns, 
who could neither read nor write. Only two petitions followed 

1 Mr. Forster, March 11, 1881. 
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the general election, one at Belfast against a nationalist, and 
the other at Derry against a torv, and in neither of the two 
was undue influence or intimidation alleged. The routed 
candidates in Ireland, like the same unlucky species elsewhere, 
raised the usual chorus of dolorous explanation. The register, 
they cried, was in a shameful condition ; the polling stations 
were too few or too remote ; the loyalists were afraid, and the 
poll did not represent their real numbers ; people did not believe 
that the ballot was really secret ; the percentage of illiterates 
was monstrous ; promises and pledges went for nothing. Such 
are ever the too familiar voices of mortified electioneering. 
There was also the best known of all the conclusive topics 
from tory Ireland. It was all done, vowed the tories, by the 
bishops and clergy ; they were indefatigable ; they canvassed 
at the houses ana presided at meetings ; they exhorted their 
flocks from the altar, and they drilled them at the polling* 
booths. The spiritual screw of the priest and the temporal 
screw of the league — thei«c was the whole secret. Such was 
the story, and it was not wholly devoid of truth ; but then 
what balm, what comfort, had even the truth of it for British 
rulers l 

Some thousands of voters stayed away from the polls. It 
was ingeniously explained that their confidence in British rule 
had been destroyed by the Carnarvon surrender ; a shopkeeper 
would not offend his customers for the sake of a Union Jack 
that no longer waved triumphant in the breeze. They were 
like the Arab sheikhs at Berber, who, when they found that 
the Egyptian pashas were going to evacuate, went over to the 
Mahdi. The conventions appointed to select the candidates 
were denounced as the mere creatures of Mr. Parnell, the Grand 
Elector. As if anything could have shown a more politic 
appreciation of the circumstances. There are situations that 
require a dictator, not to impose an opinion, Ho kindle an 
aspiration ; not to shape a demand, but to be the effective organ 
of opinion and demand. Now in the Irish view was one of 
those situations. In the last parliament twenty-six seats were 
held by persons designated nominal home rulers ; in the new ’ 
parliament, nob one. Every new nationalist member pledged 
Jrimself to resign whenever the parliamentary party should call 
upon him. Such an instrument grasped in a hand of iron was 


^that in. dealing with Mr. Parnell they were dealing 
nationalist Ireland, and with a statesman who had the power 
&o make his engagements good. You need greater qualities, 
! fcaid Cardinal De Itetz, to be a good party leader than to be 
emperor of the universe. Ireland is not that portion of the 
^universe in which this is least true. 

WoL^IH: - . ,v\ ' * O', 



CHAPTER III 

A CRITICAL MONTH 
(December 1885) 

Whoever has held the post of minister for any considerable time can never abso- 
lutely, unalterably maintain and carry out his original opinions. He finds himself in 
the presence of situations that are not always the same— of life and growth— in connec- 
tion with which he must take one course one day, and then, perhaps, another on the 
next day. 1 could not always run straight ahead like a cannon ball. — Bismarck. 

The month of December was passed by Mr. Gladstone at 
Hawarden, in such depth of meditation as it is easy for us to 
conjecture. The composition of his party, the new situation in 

f iarliament, the mutual relations of important individuals, the 
rish case, his own share in respect of the Irish case, the strange 
new departure in Irish policy announced and acted upon by tne 
subsisting cabinet — from all these points of view it was now his 
business to survey the extraordinary scene. The knot to be 
unravelled in 1886 was hardly less entangled than that which 
engaged the powerful genius of Pitt at the opening of the 
century. Stripped of invidious innuendo, the words of Lord 
Salisbury a few weeks later state with strength and truth the 
problem that now confronted parliament and its chief men. 
‘Up to the time/ said the tory prime minister, 1 when Mr. Glad- 
stone took office, be it for good or evil, for many generations 
Ireland had been governed through the influence and the action 
of the landed gentry. 1 do not wish to defend that system. 
There is a good deal to be said for it, and a good deal to be said 
against it. What I wish to insist upon is, not that that system 
was good, but that the statesman who undertook to overthrow 
it, should have had something to put fh its place. He utterly 
destroyed it. By the Land Act of 1870, by the Ballot Act 
1872, by the Land Act of 1881, and last of all by the Reform 
bill of 1884, the power of the landed gentry in Ireland is abso- 
lutely shattered ; and he now stands before the formidable 
problem of a country deprived of a system of government under 
which it had existed for many generations, and absolutely 
; without even a sketch of a substitute by which the ordinary 

104 
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functions of law and order can be maintained. Those changes 
which he introduced into the government of Ireland were 
changes that were admirable from a parliamentary point of 
view. They were suited to the dominant humour of the 
moment But they were barren of any institutions by which 
the country could be governed and kept in prosperity for 
the future/ 1 This is a statement of the case that biographer 
and historian alike should ponder. Particularly should they 
remember that both parties had renounced coercion. * 

Mr. Gladstone has publicly explained the working of his 
mind, and both liis private letters at the time, and many a 
conversation later, attest the hold which the new aspect, how- 
ever chimerical it may now seem to those who do not take long 
views, had gained upon him. He could not be blind to the fact 
that the action and the language of the tory ministers during 
the last six months had shown an ifti questionable readiness to 
face the new necessities of a complex situation with new 
methods. Why should no£ a solution of the present difficulties 
be sought in the same co-operation of parties, that had been as 
advantageous as it was indispensable in other critical occasions 
of the century ? He recalled other leading precedents of 
national crisis. There was the repeal of the Test Act in 1828^ 
catholic emancipation in 1829 ; the repeal of the corn law in 
1846 ; the extension of the franchise in 1867. In the history of 
these memorable transactions, Mr. Gladstone perceived it to be 
extremely doubtful whether any one of these measures, all 
carried as they were by tory governments, could have become 
law except under the peculiar conditions which secured for each 
of them both the aid of the liberal vote in the House of 
Commons, and the authority possessed by all tory governments 
in the House of Lords. What was the situation f The minis- 
terial party just reached the figure of two hundred and fifty-one. 
Mr. Gladstone had said in the course of the election that for a 
government in a minority to deal with the Irish question would 
not be safe, such an operation could not but be attended by 
danger ; but the tender of his support to Lord Salisbury was 
a demonstration that he thought the operation might still 
properly be undertaken.* 

To Herbert Gladstone. 

December 10, 1885, — 1. Jhe nationalists have lun in political alliance 
with the torios for years ; more especially for six months ; most of all 
at the close during the elections, when they have made us 335 (say) 
against 250 (conservatives] instead of 355 against 230. This alliance is 
therefore at its zenith. 2. The question of» Irish government ought for 
the highest reasons to he settled at once, and settled by the allied 
forces, (1) because they have the government, (2) because their measure 

1 hold Salisbury, at a dinner given in London to the four conservative members for 
Hertfordshire, February 17, 1886. 

2 Special Aspects of the Irish Question, p. 18. 
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' will have fair play from all, most, or many of us, which a measure of 
ours would not have from the tories. 3. As the allied forces are half 
, the House, so that there is not a majority against them, no constitu^ 
tional principle is violated by allowing the present cabinet to continue 
undisturbed for the purpose, in view. 4. The plan for Ireland ought to; 
be produced by the government of the day. Principles may be laid 
down by others, but not the detailed interpretation of them in a 
measure. I have publicly declared I produce no plan until the govern-,, 
ment has arrived at some issue with the Irish, as I hope they will. 5. 
li the moment ever came when a plan had to be considered with a vi^w 
to production on behalf of the liberal party, I do not at present see how 
such a question could be dissociated from another vital question, namely, 
who are to be the government. For a government alone can carry a 
measure, though some outline of essentials might be put out in a motion 
or resolution. 

Happening in these days to meet in the neighbouring palace 
of a whig magnate, Mr. Balfour, a young but even then an 
important member of the government, with whom as a veteran 
with a junior of high promise he llad long been on terms of 
friendly intimacy, Mr. Gladstone began an informal conversa- 
tion with him upon the condition of Ireland, on the stir that 
it was making in men’s minds, and on the urgency of the 
(problem. The conversation he followed up by a letter (Dec. 20). 
Every post, he said, bore him testimony to the growing ferment; 
In urging how great a calamity it would be if so vast a question 
should fall into the lines of party conflict, he expressed his 
desire, to see it taken up by the government, and to be able, 
with reserve of necessary freedom, to co-operate in their 
design. Mr. Balfour replied with courteous scepticism, but 
promised to inform Lord Salisbury. The tactical computation 
was presumably this, that Lord Salisbury would lose the 
Orange group from Ireland and the extreme tories in England, 
but would keep the bulk of his party. On the other hand, 
Mr. Gladstone in supporting a model ‘ate home rule would drop 
some of the old whigs and some of the extreme radicals, but 
he too would keep the bulk of the liberal party. Therefore, 
even if Mr. Parnell and his followers should find the scheme 
too moderate to be endurable, still Lord Salisbury with Mr. 
Gladstone’s help would settle the Irish question as Peel with 
the help of the whigs settled the Question of corn. 

Both at the time and afterwards Mr. Gladstone was wont tol 
lay great stress upon the fact that l\e had opened this sug- 
gestion and conveyed this proffer of support. For instance, hq 
, writes to Lord Hartington (Dec. 20) : ‘ On Tuesday I had a; 
conversation with Balfour at Eaton, which in conformity with; 
; my public statements, I think, conveyed informally a hop$ 
that they would act, as the matter is so serious, and as ita 
becoming a party question would be a great national calamity 
, I have written to him to say (w ithout speaking for others) that 
if they can make a proposal for the purpose of settling definitely 
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:he question of Irish government, I shall wish with proper 
•eserves to treat it in the spirit in which I have treated 
Afghanistan and the Balkan Peninsula/ 

The language of Lord Carnarvon when he took office and 
>f Lord Salisbury at Newport, coupled with the more sub- 
stantial fact of the alliance l>etween tories and nationalists 
sefore and during the election, no doubt warranted Mr. 
3ladstone’s assumption that the alliance might continue, and 
,hat the talk of a new policy had been something more than 
in electioneering manoeuvre. Yet the importance that he 
dways attached to his offer of support for a definite settle- 
ment, or in plainer English, some sort of home rule, implies a 
jertain simplicity. He forgot in his patriotic zeal the party 
system. The tory leader, capable as his public utterances 
snow of piercing the exigencies of t Irish government to the 
juigk, might possibly, in the course of responsible consultations 
with opponents for a patriotic purpose, have been drawn by 
irgument and circumstance on to the ground of Irish autonomy, 
which he had hitherto considered, and considered witli apparent 
favour, only in the dim distance of abstract meditation or 
:hrough the eyes of Lord Carnarvon. The abstract and, 
ntellectual temperament is sometimes apt to be dogged and 
stubborn ; on the other hand, it is often uncommonly elastic. 
Lord Salisbury’s clear and rationalising understanding might 
lave been expected to carry him to a thoroughgoing experiment 
;o get rid of a deep and inveterate disorder. If lie thought it 
Dohtic to assent to communication with Mr. Parnell, why 
should he not listen to overtures from Mr. Gladstone ? On 
:he other hand, Lord Salisbury’s hesitation in facing the perils 
)f an Irish settlement in reliance upon the co-operation of 
political opponents is far from Ireing unintelligible. His 
nferior parliamentary strength would leave him, at the mercy 
>f an extremely formidable ally. He may have anticipated 
that, apart from the ordinary temptations of every majority 
t<^ overthrow a minority, all the strong natural impulses of 
the liberal leader, his vehement sympathy with the principle 
;>f nationality, the irresistible attraction for him or all the 
grand and eternal commonplaces of liberty and self-government, 
would inevitably carry lnm much further on the Irish road 
than either Lord Salisbury himself may have been disposed to 
sravel, or than he could be sure of persuading his party to 
follow. He may well have seen grounds for pause before 
committing himself to so delicate and precarious an enterprise. 

II 

Early in December Lord Granville was at llawarden, and 
the two discussed the crucial perplexities of the hour, not 
going further than agreement that responsibility lay with the 
government, and that the best chance for settlement lay in 
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large concession. From Ha warden Lord Granville went to, 
Chatsworth, where he found Lord Spencer on his way to visit 
Mr. Gladstone ; but nothing important passed among the three; 
leaders thus brought together under the roof of Lord Harting- ' 
ton. Lord Granville imparted to Lord Spencer and Lora 
Hartington that Mr. Gladstone was full of Ireland in the 
direction of some large concession of self-government. The 
host discussed the thing dispassionately without much ex- 
pression of opinion. Proceeding to Hawarden, Lord Spencer 
was there joined by Lord Rosebery. Their chief repeated to 
them the propositions already stated (p. 193). Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to Lord Granville (Dec. 9) : — 

You have, I think, acted very prudently in not returning here. It ■■ 
would have been violently canvassed. Your report is as favourable 
as could bo expected. I thipk my conversations with Rosebery and : 
Spencer have also been satisfactory. What I expect is a healthful, slow 
fermentation in many minds, working towards the final product, it is 
a case of between the devil and the deep sea. But our position is a bed * 
of roses, compared with that of the government. . . . 

Lord Spencer was hardly second in weight to Mr. Gladstone 
himself. His unrivalled experience of Irish, administration, 
his powers of fixed decision in difficult circumstances, and the 
impression of high public spirit, uprightness, and fortitude, 
which had stamped itself deep upon the public mind, gave him 
a force of moral authority in an Irish crisis that was unique. 
He knew the importance of a firm and continuous system in 
Ireland. Such a system he had inflexibly carried out. Extreme 
concessions had been extorted from him by the radicals in the 
cabinet, and when the last moment of the eleventh hour had 
arrived, it looked as if he would break up the government by 
insisting. Then the government was turned out, and the party 
of ‘ law and order 1 came in. He saw his firm and continuous 
system at the first opportunity flouted and discarded. He 
was aware, as officials and as the public were aware, that his 
successor at Dublin Castle made little secret that he had conje 
over to reverse the policy. Lord Spencer, too, well knew in 
the last months of his reign at Dublin that his own system,, 
in spite of outward success, had made no mark upon Irish ^ 
disaffection. It is no wonder that after his visit to Hawarden, ' 
he laboured hard at consideration of the problem that thel 
strange action of government on boo one hand, and the ■ 
speculations of a trusted leader on the other, had forced upon ; 
him. On Mr. Gladstone he pressed the question whether -a" 
general support should be given to Irish autonomy as .ate 
principle, before particulars were matured. In any case he' 
perceived that the difficulty of governing Ireland might well| 
be increased by knowledge of the mere fact that Mr. Gladstone;; 
and himself, whether in office or in opposition, were looking in 
the direction of autonomy. Somebody said to Mr. Gladstone*! 
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people talked about his turning Spencer round his thumb. * It 
would be more true/ he replied, * that he had turned me round 
his/ That is, I suppose, by the lessons of Lord Spencer’s 
experience. 

In the middle of the month Lord Hartington asked Mr. 
Gladstone for information as to his views ana intentions on 
the Irish question as developed by the general election. . The 
rumours in the newspapers, he said, as well as in private 
letters, were so persistent that it was hard to believe thenf 
without foundation. Mr. Gladstone replied to Lord Hartington 
in a letter of capital importance in its relation to the prospects 
of party union (1 >ec. 17) : — 

To Lord Hartington. 

The whole stream of public excitement is now turned upon me, and I 
am pestered with incessant telegrams wliifch I liavo no defence against, 
but either suicide or Parnell’s method of self-concealment. The truth 
is, I have more oi less of opinions and ideas, but no intentions or 
negotiations. In these ideas and opinions there is, 1 think, little that I 
have not more or less conveyed in public declarations ; in principle 
nothing.. I will try to lay them before you. I consider that Ireland 
has now spoken ; and that an effort ought to he made by the yovernmcnf* 
without delay to meet her demands for the management hy an Irish 
legislative body of Irish as distinct from imperial aflairs. Only a 
government can do it, and a tory government can do it more easily and 
safely than any other. There is first a postulate that the state of 
Ireland shall be such as to warrant it. The conditions of an admissible 
plan are — 

1. Union of the empire and due supremacy of parliament. 

2. Protection for the imnoiity — a diflicult matter on which I have 
talked much with Spencer, certain points, however, remaining to be 
considered. 

3. Fair allocation of impel ial charges. 

4. A statutory basis seems to me better and safer thait the revival of 
Grattan’s parliament, but I w isli to hear much more upon this, as the 
minds of men are still in so crude a state on the whole subject. 

*5. Neither as opinions nor as intentions have I to any one alive 
promulgated these ideas as decided on by me. 

6. As to intentions, I am determined to have none at present, to 
leave space to the government — I should wish to encourage them if I 
properly could —above all, on no account to say or do anything which 
"would enable the nationalists to establish rival biddings between us. 
If this storm of rumours continues to rage, it nlhy be necessary tor me 
to write some new letter to my constituents, but I am desirous to do 
* toothing, simply leaving the field open for the government until time 
^makes it necessary to decide. Of our late colleagues I have had most 
, communication with Granville, Spencer, RoSebery. Would you kindly 
send this on to Granville. 

( I think you will find this in conformity with my public declarations, 
i though some blanks are filled up. I have in truth thought it my duty 
without in the least committing myself or any one else, to think: 
through the subject as well as I could, being equally convinced of its 
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urgency and bigness. If H. and N. are with you, pray show them this 
letter, which is a very hasty one, for I am so battered with telegrams 
that I hardly know whether I stand on my head or my heels. * f . 

"With regard to the letter I sent you, my opinion is that there is a 
Parnell party and a separation or civil war party, and the question, 
which is to have the upper hand will have to be decided in a limited 
time. My earnest recommendation to everybody is not to commit 
himself. Upon this rule, under whatever pressure, I shall act as long 
as I can. There shall be no private negotiation carried on by me, but 
the time may come when I snail be obliged to speak publicly. Mean- 
while I hope you will keep in tree and full communication with old 
colleagues. Pray put questions if this letter seems ambiguous. . . . 

r Pray remember that I am at all times ready for personal communica- 
tion, should you think it desirable. 

III ,7 

Before receiving this ldtter, Lord Hartington was startled, 
as all the world was, to come on something in the newspapers 
that instantly created a new situation. Certain prints pub- 
lished on December 17 whafc was alleged to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme for an Irish settlement. 1 It proposed in terms the 
creation of an Irish parliament. Further particulars were 
feiven in detail, but with these we need not concern ourselves. 
The Irish parliament was enough. The public mind, bewildered 
as it was by the situation that the curious issue of the election 
had created, was thrown by this announcement into extra- 
ordinary commotion. The facts are these. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone visited London at this time (Dec. 14), partly in 
consequence of a speech made a few days before by Sir C. 
I)ilke, and of the club talk which the speech had set going. It 
was taken to mean that he and Mr. Chamberlain, the two 
radical leaders, thought that such an Irish policy as might 
be concocted between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell would 
receive no general support from the liberal party, and that it 
would be much safer to leave the tories in power, in the 
expectation that some moderate measures of reform might 
be got from them, and that meanwhile they would becoxde 
committed with the Irishmen. Tactics of this kind were; 
equivalent to the exclusion of Mr. Gladstone, for in every 
letter that he wrote he pronounced the Irish question urgent. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone had not been long in London before 
the impression beca*me strong upon hiifl, that in the absence of, 
a guiding hint upon the Irish question, the party might be 
drifting towards a split. Under this impression he had a 
conversation with the chief of an important press agency, who 
had previously warned him that tne party was all at sea*f 
hTo this gentleman, in an interview at winch no notes were; 

1 These statements first api>eared in the iAtds Mercury and the Standard on Dec. 17, 
and in a communication from the National Press Agency issued on the night of Dec. 16V 
They were not published in the Times and other London morning papers until Dec 18V 
Mr* Gladstone's telegram was printed in the evening papers on Dec 17. 
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taken and nothing read from papers— so little formal was it— 
he told his own opinions on the assumed opinions of Mr. Glad- 
stone, all in general terms, and only with the negative view of 
preventing friendly writers from falling into traps. Unluckily 
it would seem to need at least the genius of a Bismarck, to 
perform with precision and success the delicate office of 
inspiring a modern oracle on the journalistic tripod. Here, 
what was intended to be a blameless negative soon swelled, as 
the oracular fumes are wont to do, into a giant positive. JA 
conversations with another journalist, who was also his private 
friend (Dec. 15), he used language which the ftiend took to 
justify the pretty unreserv ed announcement that Mr. Gladstone 
,was about to set to work in earnest on home rule. 

‘With all these matters,’ Mr. Herbert Gladstone wrote to a 
near relative at the time, ‘my father had no more connection 
than the man in the moon, and until each event occurted, he 
knew no more ol it than tfye man in the street.’ Mi Gladstone 
on the same day (Dec. 17) told the world by telegraph that 
the statement was not an accurate representation of his views, 
but a speculation upon them ; he added that it had not been 
published with his knowledge or authority. There can be no 
doubt, whatever else may be said 1 , that the publication was 
neither to his advantage, nor in confoimity with Ins view of 
the crisis. No statesman in our history ha« ever been more 
careful of the golden rule of political strategy — to neglect of 
which Frederick the Great traced the failure of Joseph 1L— 
not to take the second step before you have taken the first. 
Neither scheme nor intention had yet crystallised in his mind. 
Never w'as there a moment when every consideration of 
political prudence more imperatively counselled silence. Mr. 
Gladstones denial of all responsibility was not found to be 
an explicit contradiction; it was a repudiation of the tw y c 
newspapers, but it w as not a repudiation of an lush parliament . 
Therefore people believed the story the moie. Friends and 
foes became more than ever alert, excited, alarmed, and in not 
a few cases vehemently angry. This unauthorised publication 
with the Qualified denial, placed Mr. Gladstone in the v cry 
position which lie declared that he would not take up ; it 
jriade him a trespasser on ground that belonged to the 
government. Any action on his part would in Ins own view 
not only be unnecessary?; it would be unwarrantable ; it would 
*be in the highest degree injurious and mischievous 1 Yel 
whatever it amounted to, some of this very injury and mischiei 
followed. , 

‘ Lord Hartington no sooner saw what was then called the 
Ha warden kite flying in the sky, than he felt its full significance 
He at once wrote to Mr. Gladstone, partly in reply to the lettei 
of the 17th already given, and pointed with frankness to whal 

l Speech on the Address, January 21, 1S86. 
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•vfould follow. No other subject would be discussed until the 
meeting of parliament, and it would be discussed with the 
knowledge, or what would pass for knowledge, that in Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinion the time for concession to Ireland had 
arrived, and that concession was practicable. In replying to 
his former letter Mr. Gladstone had invited personal com- 
munication, and Lord Hartington thought that he might in a 
few days avail himself of it, though (December 18) he feared 
that little advantage would follow. In spite of urgent 
arguments from wary friends, Lord Hartington at once pro- 
ceeded to write to his chairman in Lancashire (December 20), 
informing the public that no proposals of liberal policy on the 
Irish demand had been communicated to him * for his own* 
part he stood to what he said at the election. This letter was 
the first bugle note of an inevitable conflict between Mr. 
Oladstono and thoso who by and by became the whig 
dissentients. 

To Lord Hartington resistance to any new Irish policy came 
Easily, alike by temperament and conviction. Mr. Chamloerlain 
was in a more embarrassing position ; and his first speech 
after the election showed it. ‘We are face to face/ he said, 
/with a very remarkable demonstration by the Irish people. 
They have shown that as far as regards the great majority 
of them, they are earnestly in fa\our of a change in the 
administration of their government, and of some system which 
would give them a larger control of their domestic affairs. 
Well, we ourselves by our public declarations ami by our liberal 
principles are pledged to acknowledge the justice of this claim/ 
What was the important point at the moment, Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that in his judgment the time had hardly arrived 
when the liberal party could interfere safely or with advantage 
to settle this, great question. ‘Mr. Parnell has appealed to 
the tories. Let him settle accounts with his now friends. Let 
him test their sincerity and goodwill • and if he finds that he 
has been deceived, he will approach the liberal party in a 
spirit of reason and conciliation/ 1 

Translated into the language of parliamentary action, this 
meant that the liberals, with a majority of eighty-two over 
the tories, were to leave the tory minority undisturbed in 
office, on the chance of their bringing in general measures of 
which liberals could* approve, and making Irish proposals to 
which Mr. Parnell, in the absence of competition for. his 
support, might give at least provisional assent. In principle; 
these tactics implied, whether right or wrong, the old-fashioned 
union of the two British parties against the Irish. Were the 
two hundred and fifty tories to be left in power, to carry out 
all the promises of the general election, and fulfil all the hopes 
of a new parliament chosen on a new system * The Ha warden 

i i At the Birmingham Reform Club, Dec, 17, 1885. 
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letter-bag was heavy with remonstrances from newly elected 
liberals against any such course. 

Second only to Mr. Gladstone in experience of stirring and 
perilous positions, Lord Granville described the situation to 
one of his colleagues as nothing less than ‘ thoroughly appalling.’ 
A great catastrophe, he said, might easily result from any of tne 
courses open : from the adoption of coercion by either govern- 
ment or opposition ; from the adoption by either of concession ^ 
from the attempt, to leave the state of Ireland as it was. It, 
as some think, a great catastrophe did in the end result from 
the course that Mr. Gladstone was now revolving in his own 
mind at Hawarden, and that he had commended to the 
meditations of hi-, most important colleagues, what alternative 
was feasible ? 

iv , 

The following letters set out the various movements in a 
drama that was now day by day, through much confusion and 
bewilderment, approaching its climax. 

To Lord Granville. 

December 18, ’85. — . . . Thinking incessantly about the matter,'* 
speaking freely and not with finality to you, and to Rosebery and 
Spencer — the only colleagues I have seen — I have trusted to suiting to 
Hartiiigton (who had had Ilarcourt and Noitlibrook Avitli him) and to 
you for Dei by. 

If 1 have made any step in advanco at all, which I am not sure of, it 
has most certainly been in the dnection of leaving the held open for the 

S overnment, encouraging them to act, and steadily l el using to say or 
o anything like negotiation on my own behalf. So I think Derby will 
see that in the main I am certainly with him. . . . What will Parnell 
do? What will the government do? How can we decide without 
knowing or trying to know, both if wc can, but at any rate the second ? 
This letter is at your discretion to use in pioper quaiters.* 

December 22. — In the midst of these troubles, I look to you as the 
great feud-composer, and your note just received is just what I should 
have hoped and expected. Hartiiigton w r rote to me on Saturday that he 
was going up to sec Goschen, but as I thought inviting a letter from me, 
Which I wrote [December 17, above], and it was with no small surprise 
that I read him yesterday in the Times . However, I repeated yesterday 
to R. Grosvenor all that I have said to you about what seems to me the 
plain duty of the parly, in the event of a severance between nationalists 
and tories. Meantime I carq not who knows my Anxiety to pi event that 
severance, and for that reason among others to avoid all communications 
of ideas and intentions which could tend to bring it about. 

On December 27, Lord Granville wi;ote to Mr. Gladstone at 
Hawarden : — 

I have been asked to request you to call a cabinet of your late 
colleagues to discuss the present state of affairs. I have declined, giving 
pay reasons, which appear to me to be good. At the same time, I think 
Itf would calm some fussiness that exists, if you let it be known to a few 
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that you will be in town and ready for consultation, before the actual 
meeting. 

Mr. Gladstone answered, as those acquainted with his modes' 
of mind might have been sure that he would : — * 

December 28. — Thank you for stopping the request to which your letter 
of yesterday refers. A cabinet does not exist out of office, and no one in 
his senses could covenant to call the late cabinet together, I think, even if 
^here were something on which it was ready to take counsel, which at s 
this moment there is not. On tjic other hand, you will have seen from 
ray letter that the i lea before me nas been that of going unusual lengths 
in the way of consulting beforehand, not only leading men but the 
party, or undet taking some special obligation to he assured of their con- 
currence generally, before undertaking new responsibilities. 

The one great difficulty in proceeding to consult now, I think, is that 
we cannot define the situation for ourselves, as an essential element of it 
4s the relation between national ists and toiies, which they — not wo — have 
'to settle. If we meet on Tuesday 12th to choose a Speaker, so far as I 
f can learn, regular business will not begin Vicfore the 19th. By the 12th 
we shall have given ourselves a much better chance of knowing how the 
two parties stand together; and there will be plenty of time for our 
consultations. Thus at least I map out the time ; pray give me any 
comments you think required. 

I hogged you to keep Derby informed , would you kindly do the same 
with Hareourt. Rosebery goes to London to morrow'. * ' 

Two days before this resistance to the request for a meet- 
ing, he had written to Lord Granville with an important 
enclosure 

December 2G, 1885. — I have put down on paper in a memorandum as 
well as I can, the possible forms of the question which may have to be 
decided at the opening of the session. I went over the ground in con- 
versation with you, and afterwards with R. Grosvenor, and I requested 
R. Grosvenor, who was going to London, to speak to Hartington m that 
sense. After hi? recent act of publication, I should not like to challenge 
him by sending him the written paper. Please, however, to send it on to 
Spencer, w r ho will send it back to me. 

The memorandum itself must here be quoted, for it sets out 
in form, succinct, definite, and exhaustive, the situation as 
Mr. Gladstone at that time regarded it : — 

Secret. Hawardcn Castle, Chester , Dec. 26, 1885. 

1. Government should act. 

2. Nationalists s hon’d support them in aejing. 

3. I have done what I can to bring about (1). I am confident the 

nationalists know my desire. They also publicly know there can be nq> ( 
plan from me in the present circumstances. < 

4. If (1) and (2) come about, we, who are half the House of Commons, 

way under the circumstances be justified in waiting for the production of 
a plan. v 

5. This would be in every sense the best situation. 

6. Bat if ministers refuse to take up the question — or if from their not 
actually taking it up, or on any grounds, the nationalists publicly dissolve 
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their alliance with them, the government then have a party of 250 in the 
face of 420, andm the face of 335 who were elected to oppose them. 

7. The basis of oui system is that the nunistiy shall have the confidence 
of the House of Commons The exception is, when it is about to appeal 
to the people f lho iule applies most strongly when an election has just 
taken place. Witness 1835, 1811, 1859, arid the thee last elections, after 
each of which the iule has been acted upon, silent inference standing 
Instead of a vote. 

8. The pi esc lit ciicumstanccs w maiit, I think, an undeistanding as 

above, between nninstus and the nationalists , but not one between us* 
and the nationalists v 

9. If fiom any c < ise the alliance of the tones and nationalists ninth 
did exist, and piesumably does exist, should be known to be dissolve I, I 
do not see how it is possible for what would then be the libeial majonty 
to shrink from tin duty appn tuning to it as such, and to lewe the 
business of government to the 250 men whom it was eheted to oppose. 

10 This looks towards an amendment* to the Adduss, placing her 
Majesty to choose mimsteis possessed of the confidence of the House of 
t Commons. 

11. Which under the cncumstancts should, I think, have the sanction 
of a previous meeting of the paity 

12 An attempt would piobiblv he made to travels© the proceeding bj 
drawing me on the Irish question 

13. It is impossible to pistify the contention that as a condition 
'previous to asscitmg the light ami dut} of a | irliament uy niijonty, the 

S aity oi the leadcis should commit themselves on a mcasuic about which 
tiey can foim no linil judgment, until by becoming the government 
they can hold all the necessaiy communications 

14. But m all likelihood jtalousy will be st longer than logic , and to 
obviate such icalousy, it might be light foi me [to go] to the very faithest 
allowable point 

15 The case supposed is, the motion made- earned -ministers resign 
— Queen sends for me 

Might I go so far as to say at the first meeting tint m the case 
supposed, I should only accept the trust if asstmd of thq adcqmtf, that 
is of the general suppoit of the puty to a plan of duly guaided home 
rule l 

16 If that suppoit wcie withheld, it would ho my duty to stand 
aside 

17 In that event it would, 1 considci, become the duty of that poition 
jltof the part), which was not pieparcd to suppoit nn in an illoit to fi mie 
a plan of duly guaidt i homo rule, to form a government itself if invitfd 
f by the Queen to do so 

> 18. With me the Irish question would, of course, remain piramount, 

pbut prefemng a libual govcAimcnt without an adcquite lush measure to 
La tory government similarly lacking, such a liber il government would be 
Hentitled to the best general support I could give it 

The reference of this memorandum 1 to Lords Granville and 
Spencer was regarded as one of the first informal steps towards 
'a consultation of leaders. On receiving Lord Spencers leply 
fan the point of procedure Mr Gladstone wrote to him 
I* (December 30) — 
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To Lord Spencer . 

I understand your idea to be that inasmuch as leaders of the party are 
likely to be divided on the subject of a bold Irish measure, and a diver- 
gence might be exhibited in a vote on the Address, it may be better to 
allow the tory government, with the 250 supporters in a house of 670, to 
assume the direction of the session and continue the administration of 
k imperial affairs. I do not undervalue the dangers of the other course. 
But let us look at this one — 
v 1. It is an absolute novelty. 

» 2. Is it not a novelty which trikes at the root of our parliamentary 

government? under which the first duty of a majority freshly elected, 
according to a uniform course of precedent and a very clear principle, is 
^|to establish a government which lias its confidence. 

3. Will this abdication of primary duty avert or materially postpone 
the (apprehended) disruption of the party ? Who can guarantee us 
against an Irish or independent amendment to the Address? The 
government must in any case produce at once their Irish plan. What 
will have been gained by waiting for it 1 ? The Irish will know three 
things— (1) That I am conditionally in favour of at least examining their 
demand. (2) That from the nature of tho case, I must hold this question 
paramount to every interest of party. (3) That a part, to sjieak within 
/)ounds, of the liberal party will follow ine in this respect. Can it be 
supposed that in these circumstances they will long refrain, or possibly 
refrain at all ? With their knowledge of possibilities behind them, dare 
they long refrain ? An immense loss of dignity in a great crisis of the 
empire would attend the forcing of our hands by the Irish or otherwise. 
There is no necessity for an instant decision. My desire is thoroughly to 
Bhake up all the materials of the question. The present leaning of my 
mind is to consider the faults and dangers of abstention, greater than* 
those of a more decided course. Hence, in part, my great anxiety that 
the present government should move. Please send this on to Granville. 

Finding Mr. Gladstone immovable at Hawarden, four of 
the members of the last liberal cabinet of both wings met at 
Devonshire House on new year’s day. All, save one, found 
themselves hopeless, especially after the Hawarden revelations, 
as to the possibility of governing Ireland by mere repression. 
Lord Hartington at once communicated the desires of the 
conclave for information of his views and designs. Mr. 
Gladstone replied (January 2, 1886) : — 

On the 17th December I communicated to you all the opinions I had 
formed on tho Irish question. But on the 21st you published in the 
Times a re-affirmation of opposito opinions. ' 

On the Irish question, 1 have not a word to add to that letter. I am 
indeed doing what little the pressure of correspondence permits, to 
prepare myself by study and reflection. My object was to facilitate 
study by you and others— I cannot say it was wholly gained. But I 
have done nothing, and shall do nothing, to convert those opinions into 
intentions, for I have not the material before me. I do not know whether 
my * postulate ’ is satisfied. ... I have taken care by my letter of the 
v 17th that you should know my opinions en bloc. You are quite welcome 
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to show it, if you think fit, to those whom you met. But Harcourt has, 
I believe, seen it, and the others, if I mistake not, kUow the substance. . . . 
There is no doubt that a very grave situation is upon us, a little sooner or 
a little later. All my desire and thought was how to render it less grave, 
for 'next to the demands of a question far higher than all or any party 
interests, is iny duty to labour for the consolidation of the party. . . . 
Pray show this letter, if you think fit, to those on whose behalf you write. 
I propose to be available in London about 4 p.m., for any who wish to 
see me. 


Signals and intimations were not wholly wanting from the 
Irish camp. It was known among the subalterns in that 
rather impenetrable region, partly by the light of nature, 
partly by the indiscretions of dubiously accredited ambassadors, • 
that Mr. Gladstone was not disposed on any terms to meet the 
Irish demand by more coercion. Por the liberal party as a 
whole the Irish had a considerable aversion. The violent 
scenes that attended the Coercion bill of 1881, the interchange 
of hard words, the suspensions, the imprisonments — all 
mechanically acquiesced in by the ministerial majority — had 
engendered both bitterness and contempt. The Irishmen 
did not conceal the satisfaction with which they saw the> 
defeat of some of those liberals who had openly gloated over 
their arrests and all the rest of their humiliations. Mr. 
Gladstone, it is true, had laid a hea\y and chastening hand 
upon them. Yet, even when the struggle had been fiercest, 
with the quick intuition of a people long oppressed, they 
detected a note of half-sympathetic passion which convinced 
them that lie would be their friend if be could, and would 
help them when he might. 

Mr. Parnell was not open to impressions of this order. He 
had a long memory for injuries, and lie had by no means 
satisfied himself that the same injuries might not recur. As 
soon as the general election was over, he had at once set to 
work upon the result. Whatever might be right for others, 
his line of tactics was plain — to ascertain from which of the 
two English parties he was most likely to obtain the response 
that he desired to the Irish demand, and then to concert the 
procedure best fitted to place that party in power. He was at 
first not sure whether Lord Salisbury would renounce the Irish 
alliance after it had served the double purpose of ousting the 
liberals from office, and‘ J then reducing their numbers at the 
flection. He seems also to have counted upon further com- 
munications with Lord Carnarvon, and this expectation was 
made known to Mr. Gladstone, who expressed his satisfaction 
at the news, though it was also made known to him that 
Mr. Parnell doubted Lord Carnarvon’s power to carry out 
his unquestionably favourable dispositions. He at the same 
time very naturally did his best to get some light as to 
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Mr. Gladstone’s own frame of mind. If neither party would offer 
i solution of the problem of Irish government, Mr. Parnell 
would prefer to keep the tories in office, as they would at least 
work out gradually a solution of the problems of Irish land. 
To all these indirect communications Mr. Gladstone’s consistent 
reply was that Mr. Parnell’s immediate business was with the 
government of the day, first, because only the government 
could handle the matter; second, because a tory government 
with the aid that it would receive from liberals, might most 
sertainly, safely, and quickly settle it. He declined to go 
beyond the ground already publicly taken by him, unless by 
way of a further public declaration. On to this new ground 
be would not go, until assured that the government had had a 
fair opportunity given them. 

By the end of December Mr. Parnell decided that there was 
not the slightest possibility of any settlement being offered by 
the conservatives under the existing circumstances. ‘What- 
3 ver chance there was,’ he said' ‘disappeared when the 
•seemingly authoritative statements of Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
tention to deal with the question were published.’ He 
regarded it as quite probable that in spite of a direct refusal 
from the tories, the Irish members might prefer to pull along 
with them, rather than run the risk of fresh coercion from the 
liberals, should the latter return to power. 'Supposing/ he 
argued, ‘that the liberals came into office, and that they 
offered a settlement of so incomplete a character that we 
could not accept it, or that owing to defections they could 
not carry it, should we not, if any long interval occurred 
before the proposal of a fresh settlement, incur considerable 
risk of further coercion?’ At any rate, they had better keep 
the government in, rather than oust them in order to admit 
Lord Hartington or Mr. Chamberlain with a new coercion bill 
in their pock* ts. 

Foreseeing these embarrassments, Mr. Gladstone wrote in 
a final memorandum (December 24) of this eventful year, ‘I 
used every effort to obtain a clear majority at the election, and 
failed. I am therefore at present a man in chains. Will 
ministers bring in a measure? If “Aye,” I see my wtiy. If 
“ No” : that 1 presume puts an end to all relations of confidence 
between nationalists and tories. If that is done, I have then 
upon me, as is evident, the responsibilities of the leader of a 
majority. But what if neither Aye nor No can be had — will 
the nationalists then continue their support and thus relieve 
me from responsibility, or withdraw their support [from the 
government], and thus change essentially my position? Nothing 
but a public or published dissolution of a relation of amity 
publicly sealed could be of any avail’ 

So tne year ended. 



CHAPTER IV 


FALL OF THE FIRST SALISBURY GOVERNMENT 
{January ISSb) 

Historians coolly dissect a mans thoughts as the\ please, and label them like 
ijjecimeus in a nat.nalists cabinet % bu<h a thing, they ugue, was done ior mere 
Personal aggrandisement , such a thing loi national objects, such a thing fiom high 
religious motives In leal lilt* wo may bo sure it was not so — Gakdjnfr 

Ministers meanw hile hesitated, balanced, doubted, and wavered. 
Their'party was in a mmonty, and so they had a fair plea for 
resigning and not meeting the new pailiament. On the other 
hand, they had a fair plea for continuing in office, for though 
they were in a minority, no other patty had a majority. 
Kobody knew what the Hartmgton whigs would do, or what 
the Irish would do. There seemed to be many chances for 
expert angling. Then with what policy were they to meet the 
House of Commons ? They might adhere to the conciliatory 
policy of the summer and autumn, keep clear of repressive 
legislation, and make a bold attempt in the direction of self- 
government. Taking the same courageous plunge as was taken 
by Wellington and Teel in 1820, by Peel in the winter of 1845, 
by Disraeli in 1867, they might carry the declarations made by 
Lord Carnarvon on behalf of the government in July to their 
only practical conclusion. But then they would have broken 
up their party, as Wellington and Peel broke it up ; and 
lord Salisbury may have asked himself whether the national 
emergency warranted the party risk. 

Resistance then to the Irish demand being assumed, various 
tactics came under review. They might begin by asking for a 
Vote of confidence, saying plainly that if tiiey were turned out 
and Mr. Gladstone were put in, he would propose home rule. 
In that case a majority w r as not wholly impossible, for the whig 
Wing might come over, nor was it quite certain that the Irish 
'Would help to put the government out. At any rate the debate 
f^rould force Mr, Gladstone into the open, and even if they did 
**ot have a majority, they would be in a position to advise 
Immediate dissolution on the issue of home rule, 
f l The only other course open to the cabinet was to turn their 

,\$rOL in 209 
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backs upon the professions of the summer ; to throw overboard 
the Carnarvon policy as a cargo for which there was no longer 
a market ; to abandon a great experiment after a ludicrously 
short trial ; and to pick up again the old instrument of 
coercion, which not six months before they had with such 
elaborate ostentation condemned and discarded. This grand 
manoeuvre was kept carefully in the background, until there 
had been time for the whole chapter of accidents to exhaust 
itself, and it had become certain that no trump cards were 
falling to the ministerial ha\id. Not until this was quite clear* 
did ministers reveal their poignant uneasiness about the state 
of Ireland. 

In the middle of October (1885) Lord Randolph Churchill 
visited the viceroy in Dublin, and found him, as he afterwards 
said, extremely anxious ^nd alarmed at the growing power of 
the National League. Yet the viceroy was not so anxious and 
alarmed as to prevent Lord Randolph from saying at Birming- 
ham a month after, on November 20, that up to the present 
time their decision to preserve order by the same laws as in. 
England had been abundantly justified, and that on the whole 
crime and outrage had greatly diminished. This was curious, 
and shows how tortuous was the crisis. Only a fortnight later 
the cabinet met (December 2), and heard of the extraordinary 
development and unlimited resources of the league. All the 
rest of the month of December, — so the public were by and by 
informed, — the condition of Ireland was the subject of the most 
anxious consideration. With great deliberation, a decision was 
at length reached. It was that ordinary law had broken down, 
and that exceptional means cf lepression were indispensable. 
Then a serious and embarrassing incident occurred. Lord 
Carnarvon ‘threw up the government of Ireland,’ and was 
followed by Sir William Hart Dyke, the chief secretary. 1 A 
measure of coercion was prepared, its provisions all drawn in 
statutory form, but who was to warrant the necessity for it to 
parliament! 2 

Though the viceroy’s retirement was not publicly known 
until the middle of January, yet so early as December 17 the 
prime minister had applied to Mr. Smith, then secretary of 
state for war, to undertake the duties of Irish government^ 
This was one of : n the sacrifices that no man of public spirit 
can ever refuse, and Mr. Smith, who* had plenty of public spirit* 
became Irish secretary. Still when parliament assembled mot*# 
than a month after Lord Salisbury’s^ letter to his new chk$& 
secretary, no policy was announced. Even on the second nigh^ 
of the session Mr. Smith answered questions for the war omc^| 

1 Correspondence between Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon, Times, Jan. 16, ISSdJ 

3 Hanaari , 802, pp. 1920*1993. March 4, 1880. See also Lord Randolph Churchill** 
Paddington, Feb 13, 1886 

8 Maxwell's Lift H. Smith , ii. p. 163. 
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The parliamentary mystification was complete. Who, where, 
and what was the Irish government 1 

The parliamentary session was rapidly approaching, and Mr. 
Gladstone had good information of tne various quarters whence 
the wind was blowing. Rumours reached him (January 9) 
from the purlieus of Parliament Street, that general words of 
confidence in the government would be found in the Queen’s 
Speech. Next he was told of the report that an amendment 
would be movini by the ultras of law and order, — the same who 
had mutinied on tne Maamtrasna debate, — censuring ministers 
for having failed to uphold the authority of the Queen. The 
same correspondent (January 15), who was well able to make 
his words good, wrote to Mr. Gladstone that even though home 
rule might perhaps not be in a parliamentary sense before the 
House, it was in a most distinct manner before the country, 
and no political party could avoid expressing an opinion upon 
it. On the same day another colleague of hardly less import- 
ance drew attention to an article in a journal supposed to 
be inspired by Lord Randolph, to the effect that conciliation 
in Ireland had totally failed, that Lord Carnarvon had retired 
because that policy was to be reversed and he was not the 
man for the rival policy of vigour, and finally, that the new 
policy would probably be announced in the Queen’s Speecli : 
in no circumstances would it be possible to avoid a general 
action on the Address. 

ll 

The current of domestic life at Hawarden, in the midst of all 
these perplexities, flowed in its usual ordered channels. The 
engagement of his second daughter stirred Mr. Gladstone’s 
deepest interest. He practises occasional woodcraft with his 
sons, though ending his seventy-sixth year. He spends a 
morning in reviewing his private money affairs, the first time 
for three years. He never misses church. He corrects the 
proofs of an article on Huxley ; carries on tolerably profuse 
correspondence, coming to very little ; he works among his 
books, and arranges nis papers ; reads Beaconsfield’s Home 
Letter s, Lord Stanhope’s Pitt, Macaulay’s Warren Hastings, 
which he counts the most brilliant of all that illustrious man’s 
performances ; Maine on Popular Government ; King Solomon's 
Mines ; something of Tolstoy; Dicey’s Law of the Constitution , 
where a chapter on senli-sovercign assemblies made a deep 
impression on him in regard to the business that now absorbed 
his mind. Above all, he nearly every day reads Burke 
( J December 18. — Read Burke ; what a magazine of wisdom on 
Ireland and America. January 9.— Made many extracts from 
Burk sometimes almost divine .’ 1 We may easily imagine how 

* 1 If this seems hyperbole, let the reader remember an entry in Macaulay’s diary 

* I have now finished reading again most of Burke’s works. Admirable t The greatest 
mm since Milton.' Travel van’s Life ii r>. 877 
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the heat from that profound and glowing furnace still further 
inflamed strong purposes and exalted resolution in Mr. Glad-r 
stone. The Duke of Argyll wrote to say that he was sorry 
to hear of the study of Burke : ‘Your perfervidum ingenivm 
Scott does not need being touched with a live coal from that 
Irish altar. Of course your reference to Burke indicates a 
tendency to compare our position as regards Ireland to the 
position of George III. towards the colonies. I deny that there 
is any parallelism or even analogy.’ It was during these 
months that he renewed his friendly intercourse with Cardinal 
Manning , which had been suspended since the controversy 
upon the Vatican pamphlets. In No\ ember Mr. Gladstone 
sent Manning his article on the ‘ Dawn of Creation.’ The 
cardinal thanked him for the paper — ‘still more for your 
words, which revive the memories of old days. Fifty- five years 
are a long reach of life in which to remember each other. We 
have twice been parted, but as the path declines, as you say, it 
narrows, and I am glad that we are again nearing each other 
as wo near our end. ... If we cannot unite in the realm where 
“ the morning stars sang together ’’ we should be indeed afar 
off’ Much correspondence followed on the articles against 
Huxley. Then his birthday came . — 

Postal deli v« lies and otlni annals vncio soaen hundred. Immeasur- 
able kmdiuss almost ov< i whelmed us. Thcie was also the heavy and 
incessant weight of the lush question, which off us daily phases more 
oi less new. It was a day foi intense thankfulness, but, alas, not for 
recollection and detachment. When will that day come * Until then, 
why stung together the tommonphues and generalities ol gieat things, 
i Stilly uufelt } . . . I am cutuu theie is one ku.ii and deep desne to 
be extneated tiom the life of contention in which a chain of incidents 
has foi the last four yeirs detuned me against dll my will Then, 
indeed, I should reach an eminence fiom which I could look before ancli 
after But 1 know tiuly that I am not woithy of this liberty with 
which Chi ist maku iue lus dect In his own good tune, something, 
I tiust, will foi me too be imrufully doised. 

Ill 

At the end of this long travail, which anybody else would 
have found all the sorer for the isolation and quietude that it 
was ever Mr. Gladstone’s fashion in moments of emergency ip 
seek, he reached London on January 11th, two days later ha 
took the oath in the new parliament, whose life was destined 
to be so short ; and then he found himself on the edge of thp 
whirlpool Three days before formalities were over, and the 
House assembled for the despatch of business, ho received a 
communication that much perturbed him, and shed an ominous 
light on the prospect of liberal unity. This communication hd 
described to Lora Granville : — ^ 

21 Carlton House Terrace , Jan, 18, 1886.— Hartmgton writes to 
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a letter indicating the possibility that on Thursday, while I announce 
with reasons a }>olicy of silence and reserve, he may feel it his duty to 
declare his detei mination ‘to maintain the legislative union/ that is to 
proclaim a policy (so I understand the phrase) of absolute resistance 
without examination to the demand made by Ireland through five-sixths 
of her / member*. This is to play the tory game with a vengeance. 
They are now, most rashly not to say more, working the Irish question 
to split the libei il party. 

Jt seems to me that if a gratuitous declaration of this kind is made,* 
it must produce an explosion; and tljjit m a week’s time Hartington 
will have to con uler whether he will lead the liberal party himself, or 
leave it to eliao-t. He will make my position impossible. When, in 
conformity with the wishes expressed to me, I changed my plans and 
became a candid ite at the general election, my moti\es were two. The 
first , a hope that I might be aide to contribute towards some pacific 
settlement of the Irish question. The second, a desire to prevent the 
Splitting of the party, of which there appeared to he un immediate 
danger. The sc ond object has thus far been attained. But it may at 
any moment be lost, and the friost disastrous mode of losing it perhaps 
would be that now brought into view. It would be certainly opposed 
to my convictions and determination, to attempt to lead anything like 
a home rule opposition, and to make this subject — the strile of nations 
—the dividing line between parties. This being so, I do not see how Ii 
could as leader suivive a gratuitous declaration of opposition to mo such 
as Hartington appears to meditate. If he still meditates it, ought not 
the party to he jueviously mfoimod ? 

Pray, consider whether you can bring this subject before him, less 
invidiously tli iti I. I hai e explained to you and I believe to him, and 
I believe you approve, my general idea, that we ought not to join issue 
with tlie government on what is called home rule (which indeed the 
social state of Ireland may elfectually thrust aside for the time) ; and 
that still less ought we to join issue among ourselves, if we have a 
.choice, unless and until w r e are called upon to consider whether or not 
j^to take the government. I for one will have nothing to do with ruining 
the party it I can a\oid it. • 

This letter discloses with precision the critical state of facts 
an the eve of action being taken. Issue was not directly joined 
with ministers on home rule ; no choice was found to exist as 
to taking the government ; and this brought deep and long- 
standing diversities among the liberal leaders to the issue that 
Mr. Gladstone had strenuously laboured to avoid from the 
beginning of 1885 to the end. 


IV 

* The Irish paragraphs in the speech from the throne 
(January 21, 1886) were abstract, hypothetical, and vague. 
.The sovereign was made to say that during the past year 
|there had been no marked increase of serious crime, but there 
rwas in many places a concerted resistance to the enforcement 
legal obligations, and the practice of intimidation continued 
trtAYifif. ‘If/ the speech went on, ‘as my information leads 
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me to apprehend, the existing provisions of the law should 
prove to be inadequate to cope with these growing evils, I look 
with confidence to your willingness to invest my government 
with all necessary powers/ There was also an abstract para- 
graph about the legislative union between the two islands. 

In a fragment composed in the autumn of 1897, Mr. Glad- 
stone has described the anxiety with which he watched the 
course of proceedings on the Address : — 

I had no means of forming an estimate how far the bulk of the liberal 
party could be relied on to support a measure of home rule, which should 
constitute an Irish parliament subject to the supremacy of the parliament 
at Westminster. I was not sanguine on this head. Even in the month 
of December, when rumours of my intentions were afloat, I found how 
little I could reckon on a general support. Under the circumstances I 
certainly took upon myself a # grave responsibility. I attached value to 
the acts and language of Lord Carnarvon, and the other favourable 
manifestations. Subsequently we had but too much evidence of a 
deliberate intention to deceive the Irisll, with a view to tlieir support 
at the election. But in the actual circumstances I thought it my uutv 
to encourage the government of Lord Salisbury to settle the Irish 
question, so far as I could do this by promises of my personal support. 
Hence my communication witli Mr. Balfour, which lias long been in* 
the hands of the public. 

It has been unreasonably imputed to me, that the proposal of home 
rule was a bid for the Irish vote. But my desire for the adjustment of 
the question by the lories is surely a conclusive answer. The fact is 
that I could not rely upon the collective support of the liberals ; but I 
could and did rely upon the support of so many of them as would make 
the success of the measure certain, in the event of its being proposed 
by the tory administration. It would have resembled in substance the 
liberal support given to Roman catholic emancipation in 18129, and the 
repeal of the corn laws in 1846. Before the meeting of parliament, I 
had to encounter uncomfortable symptoms among my principal fiiends, < 
of which I think was the organ. 

I was, therefore, by no means eager for the dismissal of the tory 
government, though it counted but 250 supporters out of 670, as long as 
there were hopes of its taking up the question, or at all events doing 
nothing to aggravate the situation. 

When we came to the debate on the Address I had to face a night of 
extreme anxiety. The speech from the throne referred in a menacing 
way to Irish disturbances, and contained a distinct declaration in. 
support of the legislative union. On referring to the clerks at the 
table to learn in what terms the Address in reply to the speech* wa# 
couched, I found it was a ‘thanking’ address, which did not commit 
the House to an opinion. What I dreaded was lest some one should 
have gone back to the precedent of 1833, when the Address in reply to 
the speech w r as virtually made the vehicle of a solemn declaration i ft, 
favour of tho Act of Union. 1 Home rule, rightly understood, altered 

1 In 1833 the King’s Speech represented the state of Ireland in words that might W 
used at tho present time, and expressed confidence that parliament would entrust the' 
King with ‘ .such additional powers as may he necessary for punishing the disturbers 
of the public peace and for preserving and strengthening the legislative union between 
the two countries, which with your support and under the blessing of divine Providence 
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indeed the terms of the Act of Union, but adhered to its principle which 
was the supremacy of the imperial parliament. Still fit] was pretty 
certain that any declaration of a Substantive character, at the epoch we 
had now reached, would in its moral effect shut the doors of the existing 
parliament against home rule. 

In a speech of pronounced clearness, Mr. Arthur Elliot endeavoured to 
obtain a movement in this direction. I thought it would be morally 
fatal if this tone were extensively adopted on the liberal side ; so I deter- 
mined on an effort to secure reserve for the time, that our freedom might 
nof be compromised. I, therefore, ventured upon describing myself as an 
‘ old parliamentary hand,’ and in that capacity strongly advised the party 
to keep its own counsel, and await for a little the development of events. 
Happily this counsel was taken ; had it been otherwise, the early for- 
mation of a government favourable to home rule would in all likelihood 
have become an impossibility. For although our Home Rule bill was 
eventually supported by more than 300 members, I doubt whether, if the 
question had been prematurely raised on* the night of the Address, as 
;many as 200 would have been disposed to act in that sense. 

In the debate on the Address the draft Coercion bill reposing 
in the secret box was not mentioned. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
the leader of the House, described the mischiefs then afoot, 
and went on to say that whether they could be dealt with by 
ordinary law, or would require exceptional powers, were ques- 
tions that would receive the new chief secretary’s immediate 
attention. 1 Parliament was told that the minister had actually 
gone to Ireland to make anxious inquiry into these questions. 
Mr. Smith arrived in Dublin at six o’clock on the morning of 
January 24, and he quitted it at six o’clock on the evening of 
the 26th- He was sworn in at the Castle in the forenoon of 
that day. 2 His views must have reached the cabinet in London 
not later than the morning of the 26th. Not often can con- 
clusions on such a subject have been ripened with such electri- 
fying precocity. 

‘I intend to reserve my own freedom of action/ Mr. Glad- 
stone said; ‘there are many who have taken their seats for 
the first time upon these benches, and I may avail myself of 
the privilege of old age to offer a recommendation. J would 

I am determined to maintain by all the means in my power.’ The Address in answer 
assured his Majesty that his confidence should not be disappointed, and that. ‘ we shall 
be ready to entrust to H.M. such additional measures, etc., for preserving and 
strengthening the legislative union which we have determined,' etc. This was the 
address that Mr. O’Connell denounced as a ‘bloody and brutal address,’ and he moved 
as an amendment that the House do resolve itself into^i committee of the whole 
House to consider of an humLte address to his Majesty. Feb, 8. Amendment 
negatived, Ayes being 428, Noes 40. — Memo, by Sir T. E. May for Mr. Gladstone. 
Jan. 18, 1886. O’Connell, that is to say, did not move an amendment in favour ol 
repeal, but proposed the consideration of the Address in committee of the whole 
House. 

1 Hansard , 302, p. 128. 

2 Lord Carnarvon left Ireland on Jan. 28, and Lord Justices were then appointed. 
But the lawyers seem to hold that there cannot be Lord Justices without a viceroy, 
and Lord Carnarvon was therefore technically viceroy out of the kingdom (of Ireland), 
until Lord Aberdeen was sworn in upon Feb. 10, 1886. He must, accordingly, have 
signed the minute appointing Mr. Smith chief secretary, though of course Mr. Smith 
had gone over to reverse the Carnarvon policy. 
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tell them of my own intention to keep my counsel and reserve 
my own freedom, until I see the moment and the occasion 
when there may be a prospect of public benefit in endeavouring' 
to make a movement forward, ana I will venture to recommend 
them, as an old parliamentary hand, to do the same/ 1 Some- 
thing in this turn of phrase kindled lively irritation, and it 
drew bitter reproaches from more than one of the younger 
whigs. The angriest of these remonstrances was listened to 
dcrom beginning to end without a solitary cheer from the liberal 
benches. The great bulk ,<>f the party took their leader’s 
advice. Of course the reserve of his speech was as significant 
of Irish concession, as the most open declaration would have 
been. Yet there was no rebellion. This was felt by ministers 
to be a decisive omen of the general support likely to be given 
to Mr. Gladstone’s supposed policy by his own party. Mr. 
Parnell offered some complimentary remarks on the language 
of Mr. Gladstone, but he made no move in the direction of an 
amendment. The public outside looked on with stupefaction. 
For two or three days all seemed to be in suspense. But the 
two ministerial leaders in the Commons knew how to read the 
signs. What Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Lord Randolph 
• foresaw, for one thing was an understanding between Mr.i 
Gladstone and the Irishmen, and for another, they foresaw the 
acquiescence of the mass of the liberals. This twofold dis- 
covery cleared the ground for a decision. After the second 
nights debate ministers saw that the only chance now was 
to propose coercion. Then it was that the ephemeral chief 
secretary had started on his voyage for the discovery of some- 
thing that had already been found. 

v 

On the afternoon of the 26tli, the leader of the House gave 
notice that two days later the new Irish secretary would ask 
leave to introduce a bill dealing with the National League, 
with intimidation, and with the protection of life, property,^ 
and public order. This would be followed by a bill dealing 1 
with land, pursuing in a more extensive sense the policy of the 
Ashbourne Act of the year before. The great issue was thus 
at last brought suddenly and nakedly into view. When the 
Irish secretary reached Euston Square on the morning of the 
27th, he found thatjiis government was out. 

The crucial announcement of the 26th of January compelled' 
' a prompt determination, and Mr. Gladstone did not shrink. A 
protest against a return to coercion as the answer of the British" 
parliament to the extraordinary demonstration from Ireland*, 
carried with it the responsibility of office, and this response 
bility Mr. Gladstone had resolved to undertake. 4 

The determining event of these transactions, — he savs in the frasrment 
1 Hansard , 802, p. 1X2. 
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already cited, — was the declaration of the government that they would 
propose coercion for Ireland. This declaration put an end to all the 
hopes and expectations associated with the mission of Lord Carnarvon. 
Not perhaps in mere logic, but practically, it was now plain that Ireland 
had no hope from the tories. This being so, my rule of action was 
changed at once, and I determined on taking any and every legitimate 
opportunity to lemove the existing government hom ollioe. Immediately 
on making lip uiv mind about the rejection of the government, I went to 
call upon Sir William llarcourt and infoimed him as to my intention^ 
and the gt omuls of them. lie said ‘What! Are you piepared to go 
forward without either llartington or Oliamborlain * ’ I answered, * Yes.* 
I believe it was in my mind to say, if I did not actually say it, that I was 
prepared to go ioiward without anybody That is to say without any 
Known and positive as&uiance of support. This was one of tlio great 
imperial occasions which call for such resolutions. 

An amendment stood upon the ^notice-paper in the name 
of Mr. Codings, regretting the omission from the speech of 
'measures for benefiting tli£ rural labourer ; and on this motion 
an immediate engagement was fought. Time was important. 
An exasperating debate on coercion with obstruction, disorder, 
suspensions, w ould have been a damning prologue to any policy 
of accommodation. The true significance of the motion was 
not concealed. On the agrarian aspect of it, the only important? 
feature was the adhesion of Mr. Gladstone, now first' formally 
declared, to the policy of Mr. Chamberlain. The author of the 
agrarian policy fought out once more on the floor of the House 
^against Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen the battle of the 
platform. It was left for Sir Michael Hicks Beach to remind 
the »House that, whatever the honest mover might mean, the 
rural labourer had very little to do with the matter, and he 
implored the gentlemen in front of him to think twice and 
thrice before they committed the future of this country to the 
gravest dangers that ever awaited it. 

The debate was not prolonged. The discussion opened 
shortly before dinner, and by one o’clock the division was 
'taken. The government found itself in a minority of 79. The 
majority numbered 331, composed of 207 liberals and 74 Irish 
nationalists. The ministerialist minority was 252, made up 
of 234 tories and 18 liberals. Besides the fact that Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and Sir Henry James voted with 
ministers, there was a still more ominous circumstance. No 
, fewer than 76 liberals v*>re absent, including among them the 
imposing personality of Mr. Bright. In a memorandum written 
for submission to the Queen a few days later, Mr. Gladstone 
Said, 4 1 must express my personal conviction that had the late 
ministers remained in office and proceeded with their proposed 
plan of repression, and even had that plan received my support, 
it would have ended in a disastrous parliamentary failure.' 1 

1 Mr. Gladstone was often taunted with having got m upon the question of allot* 
.ments, and then throwing the agricultural labourer overboard. ‘ The proposition,’ he 
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The next day (Jan, 28) ministers, of course, determined to 
resign, A liberal member of parliament was overtaken by 
Lora Randolph on the parade ground, walking away from the 
cabinet. ‘You look a little pensive,’ said the liberal. ‘Yes; 
I was thinking. 1 have plenty to think of. Well, we are out, 
and you are in.’ 4 1 suppose so/ the liberal replied, 4 we are in 
for six months ; we dissolve ; you are in for six years.’ ‘ Not 
#t all sure/ said Lord Randolph ; ‘let me tell you one thing 
most solemnly and most surely ; the conservative party are not 
going to be made the instrument of the Irish for turning out 
Mr. Gladstone, if he refuses repeal.’ ‘Nobody/ observed the 
sententious liberal, ‘should so often as the politician say the 
prayer not to be led into temptation. Remember your doings 
last summer,’ 

said, ‘ is not only untrue but rid i cult us. If true, it would prove that Lord Grey in 
1880 came in upon the pension list, and Lord Derby in 1 S52 on the militia. . . . For 
myself, I may say personally that I made my public declaration on behalf of allot- 
ments in 1832, when Mr. Jesse Collings was just born .’— To Mr. C. A. Fyffe, May 6, 
1800. 



CHAPTER V 

THE NEW POLICY 
{ 1880 ) 

In reason all government without the consent of the governed is the very definition 
of slavery ; but m fact eleven men well aimed will eeitamly subdue one single man in 
his shirt. . . . Those who have used to ciamp liberty have gone so lavas to resent 
even the liberty of complaining; although a man upon flu rack was never known to 
be refused the liberty of roaring as loud as be thought fit. — .Jonathan Swiit. ^ 

The lory government was defeated in the sitting of Tuesday 
(Jan. 2(5). On Friday, ‘ at a quarter after midnight, in came 
Sir H. Ponsonby, with verbal commission from her Majesty, 
which I at once accepted.’ 1 The whole of Saturday was spent 
in consultations witli colleagues. On Sunday, Mr. Gladstone 
records, 4 except church, my day from one to eight was given to 
business. I got only fragmentary reading of the life of the 
admirable Mr. Suckling and other books. At night came a 
painful and harassing succession of letters, arid my sleep for 
once gave way ; yet for the soul it was profitable, driving me 
to the iiope that the strength of God might be made manifest 
in my weakness/ On Monday, Feb. 1, he went to attend the 
Queen. ‘ Off at 0.10 to Osborne. Two audiences : an hour and 
half in all. Everything good in the main points. Large dis- 
course upon Ireland in particular. Returned at 7j. 1 kissed 

hands and am thereby prime minister for the third time, but, 
as I trust, for a brief time only. Slept well, 

The first question was, how many of Jiis colleagues in the 
liberal cabinet that weftt out of otlice six months before, would 
.now embark witii him in the voyage into stormy and unex- 
plored seas. I should suppose that no such difficulties had 
ever confronted the attempt at 'making a cabinet since 
Canning’s in 1827. 

Mr. Gladstone begins the fragment from which I have 
already quoted with a sentence or two of retrospect, and then 
proceeds * 


J Diary. 
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In 1885 G think) Chamberlain had proposed a plan aocepted by Parnell 
(and supported by me) which, without establishing m Ireland a national 
parliament, made very considerable advances towards self government 
It was rejected by a small majority of the cabin et— Granville said at the 
time he w onld 1 ather take home rule Spencei thought it w ould introduce 
confusion into executive duties 

On the piesent occasion a full half of the former mimsteis declined to 
man h with m( Spencer and Gi inville were my mam suppoits Chamber 
lain and Ire\<lyau went with me, their basis being that we weie to seek 
for some method of dealing w ith the Ii ish c aso othc r than coercion What 
Chamheilanrs motiv e was I do not*! lcaily unchrst uid It was stated that 
he coveted the Irish seert tarjslnp To have given him the office 

would at that time have been held to he a dccliration of war against the 
lush party 

Sdboine nibbled at the offer hut I felt that it would not woik, and 
did not use gn it efforts to bung him m 1 

When I hal accepted tin commission 3 onsonby bi ought me a message 
from the Queen that she hoped then woul 1 not bo any Separation in the 
cabinet I he woid hid not at that time ae puicd the offensive meaning 
111 which it lias since been stereotyped bythi so called unionists , and it 
was easy to frame a reply in general 1 ut strong woids 1 am bound to 
my that at Osborne m the course ot a lo ig cmveisati n the Queen was 
frank an 1 fra md showed none of the aimed ncutnht} which as fai 
Is I know his Ik on the best definition of hti attitude in the moie recent 
years towards i libei il mimsttr Upon tlu wliole, when 1 1 jok hack upon 
1886, and cousidu the irivctmtc 8( ntiment of hostility, flavoured with 
contempt towai Is Inland, which has from time lmmemoiial foimed the 
basis of English tradition, I am much moic disposed to be thankful for 
whatwc then and afterwards accomplished than to niuimur oi to wonder 
at what wi dil net 

What Air Gladstone called the basis of his new goaernment 
was set out m a short rncnioi andum, which lie lead to each of 
those whom he hoped to include m his cabinet — ‘ I piopose to 
examine whether it is oi is not piactic ible to comply with the 
desire widel) pi i a alcnt in lie 1 and and testified by the rc turn of 
eighty fi\e out of one hundred and thiec representatives, foi the 
establishment bj statute of a kgislatne body to sit m Dublin, 
and to deal with lush as distinguished from imperial affairs , 
m such a mannei as would Ik just to each of the three king 
doms, equitable with nfeience to e\ery class of the people of 
Ireland, conducitt to the social oidci and haunony of that 
country, and calculated to support and consolidate the unity of 
the empire on the continued basis of imperial aut lion ty and 
mutu d attachment ’ 

No definite ])lan w is propounded oi foreshadowed, but only 
the proposition that it w as a duty to seek a plan The cynical 
version was that a cabinet was got togethei on the chance ot 

l When the matter was ftnallj ad just d b> Chamberlain s retirement we had 
against us— Derby Noi thbrook Carlmgt t\ Selbot-ne Dodson Chamberlain.Hartwg 
ton, Trevel>an. Bright and for— Oramille Spencer, Kimberley Ripon Rosebery. 
Harrourt Childers lehm Dilke (unavailable) Mr Goschen was not in the cabinet 
of 1880 
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‘being able to agree. To Lord Hartington, Mr. Gladstone 
applied as soon as he received the Queen’s commission. The 
invitation was declined on reason eci grounds (January 30). 
Examination and inquiry, said Lord Hartington, must mean a 
proposal. If no proposal followed inquiry, the leaction of Irish 
disappointment would be severe, as it would be natural. His 
adherence, moreover, would be of little value. He had already, 
he observed, m the government of 1880 made concessions on 
other subjects that might be thought to ha\e shaken public 
confidence in him ; he could go no further without destroying 
that confident e altogether. However that might be, he could 
not depart from the traditions of British statesmen, and he 
was opposed to a separate Irish legislature. At the same time 
he concluded, in a sentence afterwards pressed by Mr. Glad- 
stone on the notice of the Queen • — 1 ‘ I am fully convinced that 
the alternative policy of governing* Ireland without large con- 
cessions to the national sentiment, presents difficulties of a 
tremendous character, winch in my opinion could now only be 
faced by the support of a nation united by the consciousness 
that the fullest opportunity had been given for the production 
and consideration of a conciliatory policy.’ 

A few days later (February 5) Lord Hartington wrote : — 
have been told that I have been represented as having been in 

G eneral agreement with you on your Irish policy, and having 
een prevented joining your government solely by the declara- 
tions which l made to my constituents ; and as not intending 
to oppose the government even on home jule. On looking over 
my letter I think that the general intention is sufficiently clear, 
but there is part of one sentence which, taken by itself, might 
be understood as committing me beyond what \ intended or 
wished. The words I refer to are those in which I say that it 
may be possible for me as a private member, to prevent obstacles 
being placed in the way of a fair trial being givc*h to the policy 
of the new government. But 1 think that the commencement 
'of the sentence in which these words occur sutficiently reserves 
my liberty, and that the whole letter shows that what f desire 
is that the somewhat undefined declarations which have hitherto 
been made should now assume a practical shapes’ 1 

The decision was persistently regarded by Mr. Gladstone as 
an important event in English political history. With a small 
number of distinguish'*! individual excejttions, it marked the 
withdrawal from the liberal party of the aristocratic element. 
Up to a very recent date this had been its gmerning element. 
‘Until 1868, the whig nobles and their connections held the reins 

1 A few weeks later, Loid Hartington said on the point of Mr. Gladstone's con- 
sistency,— ‘ When I look back to the declarations thatMr Gladstone made m parliament, 
which have not been infrequent; when T look back to the increased definiteness grven 
to fhese declarations m his address to the electois of Midlothian and in his Midlothian 
apeeches ; when I consider all these things, I feel that 1 have not, and that no one has, 
any right to complain of the declaration that Mr. Gladstone has recently made.’-— 
Spefchat the Eighty Club, March 5, 1880. 
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and shaped the policy. After the accession of a leader from 
outside of the caste in 1868, when Mr. Gladstone for the first 
time became prime minister, they continued to hold more than 
their share of the offices, but in cabinet they sank to the position 
of what is called a moderating force. After 1880 it became every 
day more clear that even this modest function was slipping 
away. Lord Hartington found that the moderating force could 
no longer moderate. If he went on, he must make up his mind 
tv) go under the Caudine forks once a week. The significant 
reference, among his reasons Jor not joining the new ministry, 
to the concessions that lie had made in the last government for 
the sake of party unity, and to his feeling that any further 
moves of the same kind for the same purpose would destroy all 
public confidence in him, shows just as the circumstances of the 
election had shown, and as the recent debate on the Codings 
amendment had shown, how small were the chances, quite apart 
from Irish policy, of uniting whig and radical wings in any 
durable liberal government. 

Mr. Goschen, who had been a valuable member of the great 
ministry of 1808, was invited to call, but without hopes that he 
would rally to a cause so startling; the interview, while courteous 
and pleasant, was over in a very few minutes. Lord Derby, a 
man of still more cautious type, and a rather recent addition to 
the officers of the liberal staff, declined, not without good nature. 
Lord Northbrook had no faith in a new Irish policy, and his 
confidence in his late leader had been shaken by Egypt. Most 
lamented of all the abstentions was the honoured and trusted 
name of Mr. Bright. 

Mr. Trevelyan agreed to join, in the entirely defensible hope 
that they ‘would knock the measure about in the cabinet, as 
cabinets do/ and mould it into accord with what had until now 
been the opinion of most of its members. 1 Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was destined to play so singular and versatile a part in the 
eventful years to come, entered the cabinet with reluctance and 
misgiving. The Admiralty was first proposed to him and was 
declined, partly on the ground that the chief of the fighting and 
spending departments was not the post for one who had just 
given to domestic reforms the paramount place in his stirring 
addresses to the country. Mr. Chamberlain, we may be sure, 
was not much concerned about the particular office. Whatever 
its place in the hierarchy, lie knew tlmt he could trust himself 
to make it as important as he pleased, and that his weight in 
the cabinet and the House would not depend upon the accident 
of a department. Nobody’s position was so difficult. He was 
well aware how serious a thing it would be for his prospects, if 
he were to join a confederacy of his arch enemies, the whigs, 
against Mr. Gladstone, the commanding idol of his friends, the 
radicals. If, on the other hand, by refusing to enter the govem- 

i Hansard, 304, p. 1106. 
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merit he should either prevent its formation or should cause its 
speedy overthrow, he would be left planted with a comparatively 
ineffective group of his own, and he would incur the deep resent- 
ment of the bulk of those with whom he had hitherto been 
accustomed to act. 

All these were legitimate considerations in the mind of a man 
with the instinct of party management. In the end he joined 
his former chief. He made no concealment of his position. He 
warned the prime minister that he did not believe it to be 
possible to reconcile conditions to the security of the empire 
and the supremacy of parliament, with the establishment of a 
legislative body in Dublin. He declared his own preference for 
an attempt to come to terms with the Irish members on the 
basis of a more limited scheme of local government, coupled with 
proposals about land and about education. At the same time, 
as the minister had been good enough to leave him unlimited 
liberty of judgment and rejection, he was ready to give un- 
prejudiced examination feo more extensive proposals . 1 Such 
was Mr. Chamberlain’s excuse for joining. It is hardly so 
intelligible as Lord Hartington’s reasons for not joining. For 
the new government could only subsist by Irish support. That 
support notoriously depended on the concession of more than a 
limited scheme of local government. The administration would 
have been overthrown in a week, and to form a cabinet on such 
a basis as was here proposed would be the idlest experiment 
that ever was tried. 

The appointment of the writer of these pages to be Irish 
secretary was at once generally regarded as decisive of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ultimate intention, for during the election and after- 
wards I had spoken strongly in favour of a colonial type of 
government for Ireland. It was rightly pressed upon Mr. 
Gladstone by at least one of his most experienced advisers, that 
such an appointment to this particular office would be construed 
as a declaration in favour of an Irish parliament, without any 
further examination at all . 2 And so, in fact, it was generally 
construed. 

Nobody was more active in aiding the formation of the new 


1 January 30, 1880. Hansard , 304, p. 1185. 

2 As for the story of my being concerned in Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to home rule, 
it is, of course, pure moonshine. I only glance at it because in politics people are 
ready to believe anything. At the general election of 1880, 1 had declined to support 
home rule. In the press, however, I had strenuously opposed the Forster Coercion 
bill of the following winter, asnnvolving a radical misapprehension of the nature and 
magnitude of the case. In the course of that controversy, arguments pressed them, 
selves forward which led much further than mere resistance to the policy of coercion. 
Without having had the advantage of any communication whatever with Mr. Gladstone 
upon Irish subjects for some years before, I had sfill pointed out to my constituents 
at Newcastle in the previous November, that there was nothing in Mr. Gladstone’s 
electoral manifesto to prevent him from proposing a colonial plan for Ireland, and 1 
had expressed my own conviction, that this was the right direction in which to look. 
A few days before the fall of the lory government, I had advocated the exclusion of 
Irish members from Westminster, and the production of measures dealing with the 
land.— Speech at Chelmsford, January 7, 1888. 
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ministry than Sir William Harcourt, in whose powerful com- 
position lovalty to party and conviction of the value of party 
nave ever been indestructible instincts. * I must not let the 
week absolutely close,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote to him from Ment- 
M more (February 6), ‘ without emphatically thanking you for the 
indefatigable and effective help which you have rendered to me 
during its course, in the difficult work now nearly accomplished.’ 

At the close of the operation, he writes from Downing Street 
Yo his son Henry, then in India : — 

, February 12, 1886.— You see the old dale has reappeared at the head 
of iny letter. The work last week was extiemely hard from the mixture 
of political discussions on the Irish question, by way of preliminary con- 
dition, with the ordinary distribution of offices which while it lasts is of 
itself difficult enough. 

Upon the whole I am well satisfied with its composition. It is not a 
bit more radical than the government of last year ; peihaps a little less. 
And we have got some good young hands, which please me very much. 
Yet short as the Salisbury government lias been, it would not at all 
surprise me if this were to be shorter still, such are the difficulties that 
bristle round the Irish question. But the great thing is to be right ; and 
as far as matters have yet advanced, 1 see no reason to be apprehensive in 
this capital respect. 1 have framed a plan for the land and for the finance 
of what must be a very largo transaction. It is necessary to see our way 
a little oil these at the outset, for, unless these portions of anything we 
attempt aie sound and well constructed, we cannot hope to succeed. On 
the other hand, if we fail, as I believe the late ministers would have failed 
even to pass their plan of repressive legislation, the consequences will be 
1 deplorable in every way. There seems to be no doubt that some, and 
notably Lord R. Churchill, fully reckoned on my failing to form a 
government. 1 


It 


The work pressed, and time was terribly short. The new 
ministers had .barely gone through their reflections before the 
opposition began to harry them for their policy, and went so 
far, before the government was live weeks old, as to make the 


1 The cabinet was finally composed as follows 

Mr. Gladstone 

Lord Herschell 
Lord Spencer . 

Sir W. Harcourt 
Mr. Childers . 

Lord Rosetx'ry 
Lord Granville 
Lord Kimberley 
Mr. Campbell-Banm 
Lord Kipon 
Mr. Chamberlain 
Mr, Morley 
Mr. Trevelyan 
Mr. Mundella 


First lord of the treasury. 
Lord chancellor, 

President oj council. 
Chancellor of eu hequer. 
Home secretary. 

Foreign ,, 

Colonial „ 

Indian „ 

War 

Admiralty. 

Local government. 

Irish secret u ry. 

Scotch secretary. 

Hoard of trade. 


The Lord chancellor, Mr. C.-Bannennan, Mr. Mundella, and myself, now sat in 
cabinet for the first time. After the two resignations at the end of March, Mr. 
Stansfeld came in as head of the Local government board, and we sat with the ominous, 
number of thirteen at table. 

i * 1 « 
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extreme motion for refusing supply. Even if the opposition 
had been in more modest humour, no considerable delay could 
be defended. Social order in Ireland was in a profoundly un- 
satisfactory phase. That fact was the starting-point of the 
reversal of policy which the government had come into exist- 
ence to carry out. You cannot announce a grand revolution, 
and then beg the world to wait. The very reason that justified 
the policy commanded expedition. Anxiety and excitement 
were too intense out of doors for anything but a speedy date, 
and it was quite certain that if* the new plan were not at 
once propounded, no other public business would ha\e much 
chance. 

The new administration did not meet parliament until after 
the middle of February, and the two Irish bills, in which their 
policy was contained, were ready bjfcthe end of the first week 
of April. Considering the enormous breadth and intricacy of 
the subjects, the pressure. of parliamentary business all the 
time, the exigencies of administrative work in the case of at 
least one of the ministers principally concerned, and the dis- 
tracting atmosphere of party perturbation and disquiet that 
daily and hourly harassed the work, the despatch of such a 
jfcask within such limits of time was at least not discreditable 
to the industry and concentration of those who achieved it. I 
leave it still open to the hostile critic to say, as Moliere’s Alceste 
says of the sonnet composed in a quarter of ail hour, that time 
has nothing to do with the business. 

AH through March Mr. Gladstone laboured in what he called 
‘stiff conclaves ’ about finance and land, attended drawing 
rooms, and ‘observed the variations of Il.M.’s accucils ’ ; had an 
audience of the Queen, ‘very gracious, but avoided serious 
subjects ’ ; was laid up with cold, and the weather made Sir 
Andrew Clark strict ; then rose up to fresh grapples with 
finance and land and untoward colleagues, and all the ‘ inexor- 
able demands of my political vocation.’ His patience arid self- 
control were as marvellous as his tireless industry. Sorely 
tried by something or another at a cabinet, he enters,- ‘ Angry 
with myself for not bearing it better. I ought to have been 
.thankful for it all the time/ On a similar occasion, a junior 
Colleague showed himself less thankful than he should have 
fceen for purposeless antagonism. ‘Think $>f it as discipline , 3 
said Mr. Gladstone. ‘ BiA why,’ said the unregenerafe junior, 
^should we grudge the blessings of discipline to some other 
Jpeople?’ 

> Mr. Gladstone was often blamed even by Laodieeans among 
bis supporters, not wise but foolish after the event, because 
he did not proceed by way. of resolution, instead of by bill. 
Jftesolutions, it was argued, would have smoothed the way. 
General propositions would have found readier access to men’s 
Hriinds. Having accepted the general proposition, people would 
in Q 
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have found it harder to resist the particular application. 
Devices that startled in the precision of a clause, would in the; 
vagueness of a broad and abstract principle have soothed and 
persuaded. Mr. Gladstone was perfectly alive to all this, but 
, nis answer to it was plain. Those who eventually threw out 
the bill would insist on unmasking the resolution. They would* 
have exhausted all the stereotyped vituperation of abstract 
motions. They would have ridiculed any general proposition 
<as mere platitude, and pertinaciously clamoured for working 
details. What would the resolution have affirmed? The 
expediency of setting up a legislative authority in Ireland to 
deal with exclusively Irish affairs. But such a resolution would - 
be consistent equally with a narrow scheme on the one hand, 
such as a plan for national councils, and a broad scheme on 
the other, giving to Ireland a separate exchequer, separate 
control over customs and excise, and practically an independent 
and co-ordinate legislature . 1 How could the government meet 
the challenge to say outright whether they intended broad or 
narrow ? Such a resolution could hardly have outlived an 
evening’s debate, and would not have postponed the evil day of 
' schism for a single week. 

Precedents lent no support. It is true that the way was** 
prepared for the Act of Union in the parliament of Great 
Britain, by the string of resolutions moved by Mr. Pitt in the 
beginning of 1799. But anybody who glances at them, will at 
once perceive that if resolutions on their model had been 
framed for the occasion of 1880, they would have covered the 
whole ground of the actual bill, and would instantly have 
raised all the formidable objections and difficulties exactly as 
the bill itself raised them. The Bank Charter Act of 1833 was 
founded on eight resolutions, and they also set forth in detail 
the points of the ministerial plan . 2 The renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter in the same year went on by way of 
resolutions, less abundant in particulars than the Bank Act, f 
but preceded by correspondence and papers which had been 
exhaustively canvassed and discussed . 3 The question of Irish 
autonomy was in no position of that sort. 

The most apt precedent in some respects is to be found, on a, 
glorious occasion, also in the year 1833. Mr. Stanley introduced 
the proposals of his government for ( the emancipation of the 
West Indian slaves in five resolutions. They furnished a key 
not only to policy and general principles, but also to the plan, 
by which these were to be carried out. 4 Lord Howick followed; 
tfie minister at once, raising directly the whole question of the 
plan. Who could doubt that Lord Hartington would now take 
precisely the same course towards Irish resolutions of similar 

1 See Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, June 1, 1886. Hansard, 806, p. 677. Also Lortf 

Hartington at Bradford, May 18, 1886. . 

2 June 1, 1888. Hansard , 18, p. 180. . » June 13, 1833. Ibid. p. 700. 

* May 14, 1833. Ibid. 17, p. 1230. . f > 
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scope ? The procedure on the India bill of 1858 was just as 
little to the point. The general disposition of the House was 
wholly friendly to a settlement of the question of Indian 
government by the existing ministry. No single section of the 
opposition wished to take it out of their hands, for neither 
Lord Bussell* nor the Peelites nor the Manchester men, and 
probably not even Lord Palmerston himself, were anxious, for 
the immediate return of the last named minister to powerf 
. Who will pretend that in the House of Commons in February 
1886, anything at all like the sime state of facts prevailed? + 
As for the resolutions in the case of the Irish church, they were 
moved by Mr. Gladstone in opposition, and he thought it 
obvious that a policy proposed in opposition stands on a totally 
different footing from a policy laid before parliament on the 
responsibility of a government, and a government bound by 
every necessity of the situation to prompt action. 1 

At a later stage, as w® shall see, it was actually proposed 
that a vote for the second reading of the bill should be taken 
to mean no more than a vote for its principle. Every one 
of the objections that instantly sprang out of their ambush 
against this proposal would have worked just as much mischief* 
against an initial resolution. In short, in opening a policy of 
this difficulty and extent, the cabinet was bound to produce to 
parliament not merely its policy but its plan for carrying the 
policy out. By that course only could parliament know what 
it was doing. Any other course must have ended in a mystify- 
ing, irritating, and barren confusion, alike in the House of 
Commons and in the country. 2 

The same consideration that made procedure by resolution 
unadvisable told with equal force within the cabinet. Ex- 
amination into the feasibility of some sort of plan was most 
rapidly brought to a head by the test of a particular plan. It 
is a mere fable of faction that a cast iron policy was arbi- 
trarily imposed upon the cabinet ; as matter of fact, the plan 
originally propounded did undergo large and radical modifica- 
tions. 

. The policy as a whole shaped itself in two measures. 
First, a scheme for creating a legislative body, and defining its 
.powers ; second, a scheme for opening the way to a settlement 
of the land question, in discharge of an obligation of honour 
, and policy, imposed upoA this country by its active share in all 
the mischiefs that the Irish land system had produced. The 
introduction of a plan for dealing with the land was not very 
popular even among ministers, but it was pressed by Lora 

■ 1 There is also the case of the Reform bill of 1807. Disraeli laid thirteen resolutions 

On the table/ Lowe and Bright both agreed in urging that the resolutions should be 
; dropped and the bill at once printed? A meeting of li beral members at Mr. Gladstone’s 
house unanimously resolved to support an amendment setting aside the resolutions. 

; Disraeli at once abandoned them. 

- 8 Lord Harrington’s argument on the second reading shows how a resolution would 
have Hired. Hansard, 805, p. 610. 
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Spencer and the Irish secretary, on the double ground that the 
land was too burning a question to be left where it then stood** 
and next that it was unfair to a new and untried legislature in 
Ireland to find itself confronted by such a question on the very 
threshold. 

The plan was opened by Mr. Gladstone in cabinet on March 
13th, and Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan at once wished 
to resign. He remonstrated in a vigorous correspondence. ‘I 
have seen many and many a resignation/ he said, ‘ but never 
one based upon the intentions nay the immature intentions of 
the prime minister, and on a pure intuition of what may happen. 
Bricks and rafters are prepared for a house, but are not them- 
selves a house * The evil hour was postponed, but not for long. 
The cabinet met again a few days later (March 2G) and things 
came to a sharp issue. The question was raised in a sufficiently 
definite form by the proposition from the prime minister for 
the establishment of a statutory body sitting in Dublin with 
legislative powers. No difficulty was made about the bare 
proposition itself. Every one seemed to go as far as that. It 
needed to be tested, and tests wore at once forthcoming. Mr. 
Trevelyan could not assent to the control of the immediate 
machinery of law and order being withdrawn from direct 
British authority, among other reasons because it was this pro- 
posal that created the necessity for buying out the Irish land- 
lords, which he regarded as raising a problem absolutely 
insoluble. 1 Mr. Chamberlain raised four points. He objected 
to the cesser of Irish representation ; he could not consent to 
the grant of full rights of taxation to Ireland ; he resisted the 
sunender of the appointment of judges and magistrates ; and 
he argued strongly against proceeding by enumer ation or the 
things that an Irish government might not do, instead of by a 
specific delegation of the things that it might do. 2 That these 
four objections were not in themselves incapable of accommoda- 
tion was shown by subsequent events. The second was very 
speedily, and the first w as ultimately allowed, while the fourth 
was held by good authority to be little moi e than a question of 
drafting. Even the thiid was not a point either wav on which 
to break up a government, destroy a policy, and split a party. 
But everybody who is acquainted with either the great or the 
small conflicts of human history, knows how little the mere 
terras of a principle or of an objection are to be trusted as a 
clue either to its practical significance, or to the design with 
which it is in reality advanced. The design here under all the 
four heads of objection, was the dwarfing of the legislative 
body, the cramping and constriction of its organs, its reduction 
to something which the Irish could not have even pretended to 
accept, and which they would have been no better than tools if 
they had ever attempted to work. 

1 Hansard , 304, p. 1110. 


2 Hansard, 804, p. 1190. 
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Some supposed then, and Mr. Chamberlain has said since, 
that when he entered the cabinet room on this memorable 
occasion, he intended to be conciliatory. Witnesses of the 
scene thought that the prime minister made little attempt 
in that direction. Yet where two men of clear mind and 
firm will mean two essentially different things under the 
same name, whether autonomy or anything else, and each 
intends to stand by his own interpretation, it is childish UT 
suppose that arts of deportmeyt will smother or attenuate 
fundamental divergence, or make people who are quite aware 
liow vitally iht*y differ, pretend that they entirely agree. Mr. 
Gladstone knew the giant burden that he had taken up, and 
when he went to the cabinet of March 26, his mind was no 
doubt fixed that success, so hazardous at best, would be hopeless 
in face of personal antagonisms aiM bitterly divided counsels. 
This, in his view, and in his own phrase, was one of the ‘great 
imperial occasions 9 that call for imperial resolves. The two 
ministers accordingly resigned. 

Besides thevse two important secessions, some ministers out of 
the cabinet resigned, but they were of the whig complexion. 1 
The new prospect of the whig schism extending into the camp* 
of the extreme radicals created natural alarm but hardly pro- 
duced a panic. So deep were the roots of party, so immense 
the authority of a veteran leader. It used to be said of the. ad- 
ministration of 1880, that the world would never really know 
Mr. Gladstone’s strength in parliament and the country, until 
every one of his colleagues had in turn abandoned him to his 
own resources. Certainly the secessions of the end of March 
1 1886 left him undaunted. Every consideration of duty and of 
policy bound him to persevere. He felt, justly enough, that a 
minister who had once deliberately invited his party and the 
people of the three kingdoms to follow him on so arduous and 
bold a march as this, had no right on any common plea to turn 
back until he had exhausted every available device to ‘bring 
i the army of the faithful through.’ 


ITT 

l From the first the Irish leader was in free and constant com- 
^ munication with the chief secretary. Proposals wei e once or 
' twice made, not I think at Mr. Parnell’s desVe, for conversations 
' to- be held between Mr. Gladstone and himself, hut they were 
j« always discouraged by Mr. Gladstone, who was never fond of 
Indirect personal contentions, or conversations when the purpose 
* could be as well served otherwise, and* he had a horror of what 
j^he called multiplying channels of communication. ‘For the 

s 1 Faint hopes were nourished that Mr Bright might be induced to join, hut there 
.was unfortunately no ground for them. Mr. Whitbread was invited, but preferred to 
i *|m 4 staunch and important support outsidp. Lord Dalhousie, one of the truest 
| hearts that ever were attracted to public life, too early lost to his country, took the 
secretaryship, not in the cabinet. 
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moment he replied, 4 1 think we may look to Mr. M. alone, and 
rely on all he says for accuracy as well as fidelity. I have been 
hard at work, and to-day I mean to have a further and full 
talk with Mr. M., who will probably soon after wish for some 
renewed conversation with Mr. Parnell/ Mr. Parnell showed 
himself acute, frank, patient, closely attentive, and possessed of 
striking though not rapid insight. He never slurred over 
^difficulties, nor tried to pretend that rough was smooth. On 
the other hand, he had nothing in common with that desperate 
species of counsellor, who takes all the small points, and raises 
objections instead of helping to contrive expedients. He 
measured the ground with a slow and careful eye, and fixed 
tenaciously on the thing that was essential at the moment. Of 
constructive faculty he never showed a trace. He was a man 
of temperament, of will, of authority, of power ; not of ideas 
or ideals, or knowledge, or political maxims, or even of the 
practical reason in any of its higher senses, as Hamilton, 
Madison, and Jefferson had practical reason. But he knew 
what he wanted. 

He was always perfectly ready at this period to acquiesce in 
Irish exclusion from Westminster, on the ground that they 
would waut all the brains they had for their own parliament. 
At the same time he would have liked a provision for sending a 
delegation to Westminster on occasion, with reference to some 
definite Irish questions such as might be expected to arise. As 
to the composition of the upper or protecth e order in the Irish 
Parliament, he was wholly unfamiliar with the various utopian 
plans that have been advanced for the protection of minorities, 
and he declared himself tolerably indiderent whether the object 
should be sought in nomination by the crown, or through a 
special and narrower elective body, or by any other scheme. To 
such things he had given no thought. He was a party chief, 
not a maker of constitutions. He liked the idea of both orders 
sitting in one House. He made one significant suggestion : he 
wished the bill to impose the same disqualification upon the 
clergy as exists in our own parliament. But he would have 
liked to see certain ecclesiastical dignitaries included by virtue 
of their office in the upper or protective branch. All questions 
of this kind, however, interested him much less than finance. 
Into financial issues he threw himself with extraordinary energy, 
and he fought for better terms with n keenness and tenacity 
that almost baffled the mighty expert with whom he was 
matched. They only met once during the weeks of the prepara- 
tion of the bill, though the indirect communication was constant. 
Here is my scanty note of the meeting ; — 

April 5. — Mr. Parnell came to my room at the House at 8.80, and we 
talked for two hours. At 10.30 I went to Mr. Gladstone next door, and 
told him how things stood. He asked me to open the points of discussion, 
and into my room we went. He shook hands cordially with Mr. Parnell, 
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and sat down between him and me. We at once gotito work, P. extra- 
ordinarily close, tenacious, and sharp. It was all finance. At midnight, 
Mr. Gladstone rose in his chair and said, ‘ I fear I must go ; 1 cannot sit 
as late as I used to do.’ 4 Very clever, very clever,’ he muttered to me as 
I held open the door of his room for him. 1 returned to Parnell, who 
went on repeating his points in his impenetrable way, until the policeman 
mercifully came to say the House was up. 

Mr. Gladstone’s own note must also be transcribed : — 

• April § . — Wrote to Lord Spencer. The Queen and ministers. Four 
hours on the matter for my speech. I'f hours with Welby and Hamilton 
on the figures. Saw Lord Spencer, Mr. Morlcy, Mr. A. M. II. of 0., 5-8. 
Dined at Sir Thomas May’s. 

1$ hours with Morley and Parnell on the root of the matter ; lather too 
late for me, 10^-12. A hard day. {Diary.) 

On more than one financial point* the conflict went perilously 
near to breaking down the whole operation. ‘ If we do not get 
a right budget / said Mr. •Parnell, ‘all will go wrong from the 
very first hour.’ To the last he held out that the just proportion 
of Irish contribution to the imperial fund was notone-fourteenth 
or one-fifteenth, but a twentieth or twenty-first part, lie insisted 
all the more strongly on his own more liberal fraction, as r» 
partial compensation for their surrender of fiscal liberty and 
the right to impose customs duties. Even an hour or two before 
the bill was actually to be unfolded to the House, he hurried to 
the Irish office in what was for him rather an excited state, to 
make one more appeal to me for his fraction. It is not at all 
improbable that if the bill had gone forward into committee, it 
would have been at the eleventh hour rejected by the Irish on 
this department of it, and then all would have been at an end. 
Mr. Parnell never concealed this danger ahead. 

In the cabinet things went forward with such ups and downs 
as are usual when a difficult bill is on the anvil.* In a project 
of this magnitude, it was inevitable that some minister should 
occasionally let fall the consecrated formula, that if this or that 
were done or not done, he must reconsider Ins position. Financial 
arrangements, and the protection of the minority, w r ere two of 
the knottiest joints, — the first from the contention raised on 
the Irish side, the second from misgiving in some minds as to 
the possibility of satisfying protestant sentiment in England 
and Scotland. Some kept the colonial tjipe more strongly in 
view than others, and tne bill no doubt ultimately bore that 
cast. 

The draft project of surrendering complete taxing-power to 
the Irish legislative body was eventually abandoned. It was 
soon felt that the bare possibility of Ireland putting duties on 
British goods — and it was* not more than a bare possibility in 
view of Britain’s position as practically Ireland’s only market— 
would have destroyed the bill in every manufacturing and com- 
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mercial centre in the land. Mr. Parnell agreed to give up the ! 
control of customs, and also to give up direct and continuous^ 
representation at Westminster. On this cardinal point of the 
cesser of Irish representation, Mr. Gladstone to the last professed 
to keep an open mind, though to most of the cabinet, including 
especially three of its oldest hands and coolest heads, exclusion 
was at this time almost vital. Exclusion was favoured not only 
on its merits. Mr. Bright was known to regard it as large 
Compensation for what otherwise ho viewed as j)ure mischief, 
and it was expected to win support in other quarters generally 
hostile. So in truth it did, but at the cost of support in quarters 
that were friendly. On April 30 , Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord 
Granville, ‘ I scarcely see how a cabinet could have been formed, 
if the inclusion of the Irish members had been insisted on ; and 
now I do not see how the scheme and policy can be saved from 
shipwreck, if the exclusion js insisted on.’ 

The plan was bound to be extensive, as its objects were 
extensive, and it took for granted in the case of Ireland the 
fundamental probabilities of civil society. He who looks with 
1 indolent and kingly gaze 3 upon all projects of written consti- 
tutions need not turn to the Appendix unless he will. Two 
features of the plan were cardinal. 

The foundation of the scheme was the establishment in 
Ireland of a domestic legislature to deal with Irish as distin- 

f uished from imperial affairs. It followed from this that if 
rish members and representath e peers remained at Westminster 
at all, though they might claim a share in the settlement of 
imperial affairs, they could not rightly control English or Scotch 
affairs. This was from the first, ana has ever since remained, 
the Gordian knot. The cabinet on a review of all the courses 
open determined to propose the plan of total exclusion, save and 
unless for the purpose of revising this organic statute. 

The next question was neither so hard nor so vital. Ought 
tho powers of the Irish legislature to bp specifically enumerated ] 
Or was it better to enumerate the branches of legislation from 
which the statutory parliament was to be shut out ? Should we 
enact the t hings that they might do, or the things that they 
might not do, leaving them the whole residue of law-making 
power outside of these exceptions and exclusions ? The latter 
was the plan adopted in the bill. Disabilities were specified, 
and everything not s o specified was left, within the scope of the 
Irish authority. These disabilities comprehended all matters 
affecting the crown. All questions of defence and armed force 
were shut out ; all foreign and colonial relations ; the law 6f 
trade and navigation, of' coinage and legal tender. The new 
legislature could not meddle with certain charters, nor with 
certain contracts, nor could it establish or endow any particular 
religion. 1 


1 See Appendix. 
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Among his five spurious types of courage, Aristotle names for 
me the man who seems to oe brave, only because he does not 
iee his danger. This, at least, was not Mr. Gladstone’s case. 
sTo one knew better than the leader in the enterprise, how for- 
nidable were the difficulties that lay in his path. The giant 
nass of secular English prejudice against Ireland fi owned like 
i mountain chain across the track. A strong and proud nation, 
lad trained itself for long courses of time in habits of dislike 
:or the history, the political clairts, the religion, the tempera- 
nent, of a weaker nation. The violence of tire Iiish members 
n the last parliament, sporadic barbarities in some of the wilder 
portions of the island, the hideous murders in the Park, had all 
leepened and vivified the scowling impressions nursed by large 
aodies of Englishmen for many nggs past about unfortunate 
[reland. Then the practical operation of shaping an Irish con- 
stitution, whether on colonial, federal, or any other lines, was in 
itself a task that, even if all external circumstance had been as 
mailing as it was in fact the opposite, still abounded in every 
kind of knotty, intricate, and intractable matter 

It is true that elements could be distoveied on the other side. 
First, was Mr. Gladstone’s own high place in the confidence of 
great masses of his countrymen, the icsult of a lifetime of 
conspicuous service and achievement. Next, the laceiating 
struggle with Ireland ever since 1880 , and the confusion into 
which it had brought our affairs, had bred something like 
lespair in many minds, and they w r ere icady to look in almost 
any direction for relief from an intolerable buiden. Thiid, 
the controversy had not gone veiy fai before opponents were 
astounded to find that the new policy, which they angtily 
scouted as half insanity and half treason, gave comparatively 
little shock to the new democracy. This was at fiist imputed to 
mere ignorance and raw habits of political judgment. Wider 
reflection might have warned them that the plain people of 
this island, though quickly roused against even the shadow 
of concession when the power or the greatness of their country 
is openly assailed, seem at the same time ready to turn to 
moral claims of fair play, of conciliation, of pacific tiuce. With 
all these magnanimous sentiments the Irish case was only too 
easily made to associate itself. The results of the Iiish elec- 
tions and the force of the constitutionalMemand sank deep 
in the popular mind. The grim spectre of Coercion as the 
Other alternative wore its most repulsive look in the eyes of 
men, themselves but newly admitted tp full citizenship. Hash 
experiment in politics has been defined as raising grave issues 
without grave cause. Nobody of any party denied in this crisis 
the gravity of the cause. 
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Much havp I seen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils governments, 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all . . . 

Theie lies the port ; the \essel putts her sail ; 

There gloom the dark broad seas. 

Tennyson, Ulysses. 


• It was not within the compass either of human effort or human 
endurance even for the most practised and skilful of orators 
to unfold the whole plan, both government and land, in a single 
speech. Nor was public interest at all equally divided. Irish 
land had devoured an immense amount of parliamentary time 
in late years ; it is one of the most technical and repulsive 
of all political subjects ; and to many of the warmest friends 
of Irish self-government, any special consideration for the 
owners of Irish land was bitterly unpalatable. Expectation 
was centred upon the plan for general government. This was 
introduced on April 8. Here is the entry in the little diary 

The mess ige' came to me this moimng : ‘Hold thou up my goings in 
thy path, that my footsteps slip not.' Settled finally my ligures with 
Welby and Hamilton ; other points with Spencer and Morley. Reflected 
much. Took a short dzive. H. of C., 4£-8|. Kxtraoi dinary scenes 
outside the House and in. My spee< li, which I have sometimes thought 
could never end, lasted nearly hours. Voice and strength and freedom 
were granted to mo m a degree beyond what I could have hoped. But 
many a prayer had gone up for mo, and not I believe in vam. 

No such scene has ever been beheld the House of Commons, 
Members came down at break of day to secure their places 
before noon every seat was marked, and crowded benches were 
even arrayed on the floor of the House from the mace to th< 
bar. Princes, ambassad6rs, great peers, high prelates, . thronged 
the lobbies. The fame of the orator, the boldness of his exploit, 
curiosity as to the plan, poignant anxiety as to the party result 
wonder whether a wizard had at last actually arisen with a 
spell for casting out the baleful spirits that had for so many 

* ' 
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ages made Ireland our torment and our dishonour, all these 
things brought together such an assemblage as no minister 
before had ever addressed within those world-renowned walls. 
The parliament was new. Many of its members had fought 
a hard battle for their seats, and trusted they were safe in the 
haven for half a dozen good years to come. Those who were 
moved by professional ambition, those whose object was social 
advancement, those who thought only of upright public service, 
the keen party men, the men who aspired to office, the men 
with a past and the men who looke^l for a future, all alike found 
themselves adrift on dark and troubled waters. The secrets of 
the bill had been well kept. To-day the disquieted host were 
first to learn what was the great project to which they would 
have to say that Aye or No on which for them and for the 
state so much would hang. 

Of the chief comrades or rivals of *bhe minister’s own genera- 
tion, the strong administrators, the eager and accomplished 
debaters, the sagacious leaders, the only survivor now com- 
mrable to him in eloquence or in influence was Air. Bright. 
That illustrious man seldom came into the House in those dis- 
tracted days ; and on this memorable occasion his stern and 
noble head was to be seen in dim obscurity. Various as were 
the emotions in other regions of the House, in one quarter 
rejoicing was unmixed. There, at least, was no doubt and no 
misgiving. There pallid and tranquil sat the Irish leader, 
.whose hard insight, whose patience, energy, and spirit of com- 
'naand had achieved this astounding result, and done that 
which he had vowed to his countrymen that he would assuredly 
be able to do. On the benches round him, genial excitement 
rose almost to tumult. Well it might. For the first time since 
the union, the Irish case w r as at last to be pressed in all its force 
and strength, in every aspect of policy and of conscience, by 
the most powerful Englishman then alive. 

More striking than the audience, was the man ; more striking 
»than the multitude of eager onlookers from the shore was the 
rescuer with deliberate valour facing the floods ready to wash 
him down ; the veteran Ulysses, who after more than half a 
century of combat, service, toil, thought it not too late to try 
a further ‘ work of noble note.’ In the hands of such a master 
of the instrument, the theme might easily have lent itself to 
one of those displays ofjexalted passion which the House had 
marvelled at in more than one of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on 
'the Turkish question, or heard with religious reverence in his 
‘speech on the Affirmation bill in 1883. What the occasion now 
required was that passion should burti low, and reasoned per- 
suasion hold up the guiding lamp. An elaborate scheme was 
to be unfolded, an unfamiliar policy to be explained and vindi- 
Of that best kind of eloquence which dispenses with 
'declamation, this was a fine ana sustained example. There 
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was a deep, rapid, steady, onflowing volume of argument^ 
exposition, exhortation. Every hard or bitter stroke was 
avoided. Now and again a fervid note thrilled the ear apd^ 
lifted all hearts. But political oratory is action, not words, 1 — * 
action, character, will, conviction, purpose, personality. As 
this eager muster of men underwent the enchantment of periods * 
exquisite in their balance and modulation, the compulsion of 
his dashing glance and animated gesture, what stirred and {l 
commanded them was the recollection of national service, the 
thought of the speakers mastering purpose, his unflagging t 
resolution and strenuous will, his strength of thew and sinew ^ 
well tried in long years of resounding war, his unauenched 
conviction that the just cause can never fail. Few are the heroief 
moments m our parliamentary politics, but this was one. 


The first reading of the bill was allowed to pass without 
a division. To the second, Lord Hartington moved an amend- 
ment in the ordinary form of simple rejection . 1 His. two 
speeches 1 present the case against the policy and the bill in its 
most massive form The direct and unsoimistieated nature of 
his antagonism, backed by a personal character of uprightness- * 
and plain dealing beyond all suspicion, gave a momentum to his 
attack th.it was beyond any effect of dialectics. It was noticed 
that he had never during his thirty years of parliamentary ^ 
life spoken with anything like the same power before. Th& 
debates on the two stages occupied sixteen nights. They were 
not unworthy of the gravity of the issue, nor of the fame of the 
House of Commons Only one speaker held the magic secret 
of Demosthenic oratory. Several others showed themselves * 
masters of the higher arts of parliamentary discussion. One 
or two transient spurts of fire in the encounters of orange and 
green, served to reveal the intensity of the glow behind the 
closetl doors of the furnace. But the general temper was 
good. The rule against irritating language was hardly ever 
broken. Swords crossed according to the strict rules of combat. 
The tone was rational and argumentative. There was plenty of 
strong, close, and acute reasoning ; there was some learning, a 
considerable acquaintance both with historic and contemporary,* 
foreign and domest$ fact, and when fact and reasoning broket 
down, their place was abundantly filled by eloquent prophecy * 
of disaster on one side, or blessing on the other. Neither 
prophecy was demonstrable ; both could be made plausible. * 

Discussion was adorned by copious references to the mighty 
shades who had been the glory of the House in a great parlif^ J 
mentary age. We heard again thft Yirgilian hexameters in 

J First reading, April 13. Motion made for second reading and amendment, % 1 % 
Land bill introduced and first reading, April 16. 

3 April 9, May 10. 
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which Pitt had described the spirit o £ his policy at the 
^imion 

Paribus se logihus ambro 
Invictae gentes tetcrna in ftudora mittant. 

We heard once more how Grattan said that union of the 
legislatures was severance of the nations ; that the ocean 
forbade union, the channel forbade separation ; that England 
'in her government of Ireland had gone to hell for her principles 
and to Bedlam for her discretion. There was, above all, a grand 
and copious anthology throughout # the debate from Burke, the 
greatest of Irishmen and the largest master of civil wisdom in 
our tongue. 

The appearance of a certain measure of the common form of 
all debates was inevitable. No bill is ever brought in of which 
fits opponents do not say that it either goes too far, or else it 
does not go far enough ; no bill of \Jhich its defenders do not 
say as to some crucial flaw pounced upon and paraded by the 
* enemy, that after all it is a *mere question of drafting, or can be 
' more appropriately discussed in committee. There was the 
usual evasion of the strong points of the adversary's case, the 
> usual exaggeration of its weak ones. That is debating. 
Perorations ran in a monotonous mould ; integrity of the 
s empire on one side, a real, happy, and indissoluble reconcilia* 
; tion between English and Irish on the other. 

One side dwelt much on the recall of Lord Eitzwilliam in 
1795, and the squalid corruption of the union ; the other, on 
the hopeless distraction left by the rebellion of 1 708, and the 
impotent confusion of the Irish Parliament. One speaker 
enumerated Mr. Pitt’s arguments for the union — the argument 
about the regency and about the commercial treaty, the 
argument about foreign alliances and confederacies and the 
army, about free trade and catholic emancipation * he showed 
that under all these six heads the new bill carefully respected 
and guarded the grounds taken by the minister of the union. 
He was bluntly answered by the exclamation that nobody cared 
a straw about what Mr. Pitt said, or what Sir llalph Abercromby 
said ; what we had to deal with were the facts of the case in the 
year 1886*. You show your mistrust of the Irish by inserting 
all these safeguards iii the bill, said the opposition. No, replied 
ministers ; the safeguards are to meet no mistrusts of ours, 
but those entertained o^ feigned by other people. You had 
no mandate tor home rule, said the opposition. Still less, 
ministers retorted, had you a mandate for coercion. 

Such a scheme as this, exclaimed the critics, with all its 
checks and counterchecks, its truncated functions, its vetoes, 
exceptions, and reservations, is degrading to Ireland, and every 
Irish patriot with a spark of spirit in his bosom must feel it so. 
Ak if, retorted the defenders, there were no degradation to a 
jfree people in suffering twenty years of your firm and resolute 
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coercion. One side argued that the interests of Ireland and 
Great Britain were much too closely intertwined to permit a 
double legislature. The other argued that this very inter- 
dependence was just what made an Irish legislature safe, 
because it was incredible that they should act as if they had no 
benefit to receive from us, and no injury to suffer from injury 
inflicted upon us. l)o you, asked some, blot out of your mirnfe 
the bitter, incendiary, and rebellious speech of Irish members! 
But do you then, the rejoinder followed, suppose that the 
language that came from men’s hearts when a boon was refused, 
is a clue to the sentiment in their hearts when the boon shall 
have been granted 1 Ministers were bombarded with reproach- 
ful quotations from their old speeches. They answered the 
fire by taunts about the dropping of coercion, and the amazing 
manoeuvres of the autumn of 1885. The device of the two 
orders was denounced as inconsistent with the democratic 
tendencies of the age. A very impressive argument forsooth 
from you, was the reply, who are either stout defenders of the. 
House of Lords as it is, or else stout advocates for some of the 
multifarious schemes for mixing hereditary peers with fossil 
officials, all of them equally alien to the democratic tendencies 
* whether of this age or any other. So, with stroke and counter- 
stroke, was the ball kept flying. 

Much was made of foreign and colonial analogies ; of the 
union between Austria and Hungary, Norway and Sweden, 
Denmark and Iceland ; how in forcing legislative union on 
North America we lost the colonies ; how the union of legis- 
latures ended in the severance of Holland from Belgium. All 
this carried little conviction. Most members of parliament like 
to think with pretty large blinkers on, and though it may make 
for narrowness, this is consistent with much practical wisdom. 
Historical parallels in the actual politics of the day are usually 
rather decorative than substantial. 

If people disbelieve premisses, nothing can be easier than to 
1 ridicule conclusions ; and what happened now was that critics 
argued against this or that contrivance in the machinery, 
because they insisted that no machinery was needed at all, and 
that no contrivance could ever be made to work, because the 
Irish mechanicians would infallibly devote all their infatuated 
energy and perverse skill, not to work it, but to break it in 
pieces. The Irish, Vn Mr. Gladstone’^' ironical j&raphrase of 
these singular opinions, had a double dose of original sin ; they 
belonged wholly to the kingdoms of darkness, and therefore the 
rules of that probability ; which wise men have made the giride 
of life can have no bearing in any case of theirs. A more serious 
way of stating the fundamental objection with which Mr. 
Gladstone had to deal was this. Popular government is at the 
best difficult to work. It is supremely difficult to work in a 
statutory scheme with limits, reservations, and restrictions 
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lurking round every corner. Finally, owing to history and / 
circumstance, no people in all the world is less fitted to 
try a supremely difficult experiment in government than the 
people who live in Ireland. Your superstructure, they said, is 
enormously heavy, yet you are going to raise it on foundations 
that are a quaking bog of incapacity and discontent. This 
may have been a good answer to the policy of the bill. But to 
criticise its provisions from such a point of view was as in- 
evitably unfruitful as it would be to set a hardened agnostic to 
revise the Thirty-nine articles o> the mystic theses of the 
Athanasian creed. 

On the first reading, Mr. Chamberlain astounded allies and 
opponents alike by suddenly revealing his view, that the true 
solution of the question was to be sought in some form of 
federation. It was upon the line of* federation, and not upon 
the pattern of the self-governing colonies, that we should find 
a way out of the difficulty. 1 Men could hardly trust their 
ears. On the second reading, he startled us once more by 
declaring that he was perfectly prepared, the very next day if 
we pleased, to establish between this country and Ireland the 
relations subsisting between the provincial legislatures and the 
dominion parliament of Canada. 2 As to the first proposal, 
anybody could see that federation was a \ astly more revolu- 
tionary operation than the delegation of certain legislative 
powers to a local parliament. Moreo^ or befoi e federating an 
Irish legislature, you must first create it. As to the second 
proposal, anybody could see on turning for a quarter of an hour 
to the Dominion Act of 18G7, that in some of the particulars 
deemed by Mr. Chamberlain to be specially important, a 
provincial legislature in the Canadian system had more un- 
lettered powers than the Irish legislature would have under 
the bill. Finally, he urged that inquiry into the possibility 
of satisfying the Irish demand should lie carried on by 
a committee or commission representing all sections of the 
House. 3 In face of projects so strangely fashioned as this, Mr. 
Gladstone had a right to declare that just as the subject held 
the field in the public mind — for never before had been seen 
such signs of public absorption in the House and out of the 
House — so the ministerial plan held the field in parliament. 
It had many enemies, but it bad not a single serious rival. 

The debate on the sebond reading had 'hardly begun when 
Lord Salisbury placed in the hands of his adversaries a weapon 
with which they took care to do much execution. Ireland, he 
declared, is not one nation, but two nations. There were races 
like the Hottentots, and even the Hindoos, incapable of self- 
government. He would nqt place confidence in people who had 
acquired the habit of using knives and slugs. His policy was 
that parliament should enable the government of England to 

1 Hansard, 804, pp. 1204-6. « Ibid. 806, p. 607. 3 Jbul. 804, p. 1202. 
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govern Ireland. ‘Apply that recipe honestly, consistently, and 
resolutely for twenty years, and at the end of that time you 
will find that Ireland will be fit to accept any gifts in the way 
of local government or repeal of coercion laws that you may 
wish to give her .' 1 In the same genial vein, Lord Salisbury 
told his Hottentot fellow -citizens— one of the two invictce 
gentes of Mr. Pitt’s famous quotation — that if some great store 
of imperial treasure were going to be expended on Ireland, 
instead of buying out landlords, it would be far more usefully 
employed in providing for the emigration of a million Irishmen. 
Explanations followed this inconv enient candour, but explana- 
tions are apt to be clumsy, and the pungency of the indiscretion 
kept it long alive, A humdrum speaker, who' was able to 
contribute nothing better to the animation of debate, could ^ 
always by insinuating a reference to Hottentots, knives and 
slugs, the deportation of a million Irishmen, and twenty years 
of continuous coercion, make sure of a roar of angry protest 
from his opponents, followed by a lusty counter- volley from his 
friends. 


m 

The reception of the bill by the organs of Irish opinion was 
easy to foretell. The nationalists accepted it in sober and 
rational language, subject to amendments on the head of 
finance and the constabulary clauses. The tories said it was 
a bill for setting up an Iiisli republic. It is another selfish 
English plan, said the moderates. Some Irishmen who had 
played with home rule while it was a phrase, drew back when 
they saw it m a bill. Others, while holding to home rule, 
objected to being reduced to the status of colonists. The body 
of home rulers who were protestant was small, and even 
against them it was retorted that for every protestant 
nationalist there were ten catholic unionists. The Fenian 
organs across the Atlantic, while quarrelling with such pro- 
visions as the two orders , 4 one of which would be Irish and the 
other English,’ did justice to the bravery of the attempt, and 
to the new moral forces which it would call out. The florid 
violence which the Fenians abandoned was now with proper 
variations adopted by Orangemen in the north. The General 
Assembly of the presbyterian church in Ireland passed strong 
resolutions against parliament, in ft vour of a peasant pro- 
prietary, in favour of loyalty, and of coercion. A few days 
later the general synod of the protestant episcopal church 
followed suit, and denounced a parliament. The Orange print 
in Belfast drew up a Solemn League and Covenant for Ulster, 
to ignore and resist an Irish national government. Unionist 
prints in Dublin declared and indignantly repelled ‘the 
selfish English design to get rid of the Irish nuisance from. 

» May 16 , 1886 . 
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Westminster, and reduce us to the position of a tributary 
dependency / 1 

, The pivot of the whole policy was the acceptance of the 
bill by the representatives of Ireland. On the evening when 
the bill was produced, Mr. Parnell made certain complaints as 
to the reservation of the control of the constabulary, as to the 

S >wer of the first, order to effect a deadlock, and as to finance. 

e explicitly and publicly warned the government from the 
first that, when the committee stage was reached, he would 
claim a large de< rease in the fraction named for the imperial 
contribution. There was never any dissembling as to this. In 
private discussion, lie had always held that the fair proportion 
of Irish contribution to imperial charges was not a fifteenth 
but a twentieth, tnd he said no more in the House than he had 
persistently said in the Trisli secretary’s room. There too he 
had urged what he also declared in the House : that he had 
always insisted that due representation should be given to the 
minority; that he should welcome any device for presenting 
ill-considered legislation, but that the provision in the bill, for 
the veto of the first order, would load to prolonged obstruction 
and delay. Subject to modification on these three heads, he 
accepted the bill. ‘1 am cominced,’ he said in concluding, 
‘that if our views are fairly met in committee regarding the 
defects to which I have briefly alluded, — the bill will be 
cheerfully accepted by the Irish people, and by their repre- 
sentatives, as a solution of the long-standing dispute between 
the two countries/ 2 

It transpired at a later date that just before the introduction 
of the bill, when Mr. Parnell had been made acquainted with 
its main proposals, he called a meeting of eight of his leading 
colleagues, told them what these proposals were, and asked 
them whether they would take the bill or leave it. J Some 
began to object to the absence of certain provisions, such 
as the immediate control of the constabulary, and the right 
over duties of customs. Mr. Parnell rose from the table, and 
clenched the discussion by informing them that if they declined 
the bill, the government would go. They at once agreed ‘to 
accept it pro tanto , reserving for committee the right of 
enforcing and, if necessary, reconsidering their position with 
regard to these important Questions/ This is neither more nor 
-less than the form in whfth Mr. Parnell made his declaration 

1 See for instance, Irish Tutu <!, Way 8, and Bdfast Newsletter, Ma> 17, 18, 21, 1880. 

* ^ Hansard, 304, p. 1134. Also 305, p 1252. 

* 3 When the bill was practically settled, lie asked if he might have a draft of the 

*xnain provisions, for communication to half a dozen ot Jus contidential colleagues. 
After some demur, the Irish secretary consented, earning him of the damaging conse- 
quences of any premature divulgation The draft wus duly returned, and not a word 
''leaked out. Sometime afterwards Mr Parnell recalled the incident to me. -Three 
Of the men to whom I showed the draft were newspaper men, and they were poor 
laen, and any newspaper would have given them a thousand pounds for it. No very 
wonderful virtue, you may say. But how many of your House ot Commons would 
.bplieve it? * 

* VOL. Ill 
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in parliament. There was complete consistency between the 
terms of this declaration, and the terms of acceptance agreed 
to by his colleagues, as disclosed in the black clays of December 
four years later. The charge of bad faith and hypocrisy so 
freely made against the Irishmen is wholly unwarranted by a 
single word in these proceedings. If the whole transaction 
had been known to the House of Commons, it could not have 
impaired by one jot or tittle the value set by the supporters of 
the bill on the assurances of the Irishmen that, in principle 
and subject to modification ‘bn points named, they accepted the 
bill as a settlement of the question, and would use their best* 
endeavours to make it work . 1 

i For this point, see the Times report of the famous proceedings in Committee-room 
Fifteen, collected m the volume entitled The Varnellite Split (1891). 
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THE POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE. DEFEAT OF THE BILL 
( 1886 ) ' 

Everything on every side was full of traps and mines. ... It was in the midst of 
this chaos of plots and counterplots . . . that the iirnmess of that noble person 
[Lord Rockingham) was put to the proof. He never stirred from his ground ; no, not 
an inch.— Burke (1760), 

The atmosphere in London became thick and hot with political 
passion, veteran observers declared thajb our generation had 
not leen anything like it. Distinguished men of letters and, 
as Jit oddly happened, men who had won some distinction 
eitfter by denouncing the legislative union, or by insisting on 
a decentralisation that should satisfy Irish national aspirations, 
now? choked with anger because they were taken at their word. 
Just like irascible scholars of old time who settled controversies 
about corrupt texts by imputing to rival grammarians shame- 
ful cripies, so these writers coula find no other explanation for 
an opinion that was not their own about Irish government, 
except moral turpitude and personal degradation. One pro- 
fessor of urbanity compared Mr. Gladstone to a desperate 
pirate burning his ship, or a gambler doubling and trebling his 
stake as luck goes against him. Such strange violence in calm 
natures, such pharisaic pretension in a wor ld where we are all 
fallen, remains a riddle. Political differences were turned into 
; social proscription. Whigs who could not accept the new 
:policy were specially furious with whigs who could. Great 
ladies purified their lisfa of the names n of old intimates. 
} Amiable magnates excluded from their dinner-tables and their 
|iCountry houses once familiar friends who had fallen into the 
^guilty heresy, and even harmless portraits of the heresiarch 
.. were sternly removed from the walls. At some of the political 
[cljubs it rained blackballs. It was a painful demonstration 
Jljhbw thin after all is our social veneer, even when most highly 
^polished. 

*•, When a royal birthday was drawingnear, the prime minister 
^wrote to Lord Granville, his unfailing counsellor in every diffi- 
* 243 
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oulty political and social : — * I am becoming seriously perplexed 
about my birthday dinner. Hardly any peers of the higher 
ranks will be available, and not many of the lower. Will the 
seceding colleagues come if they are asked ? (Argyll, to whom 
I applied privately on the score of old friendship, has already* 
refused me.) I am for asking them ; but I expect refusal. 
Lastly, it has become customary for the Prince of Wales to 
dine with mo on that day, and he brings his eldest son now 
that the young Prince is of age. But his position would be" 
very awkward, if ho corned and witnesses a great nakedness 
of the land. What do you say to all this ? If you cannot help 
me, who can?' Most of the seceding colleagues accepted, and 
the dinner came off well enough; though as the host wrote 
to a friend beforehand, ‘If Iiartmgton were to get up and 
move a vote of want of confidence after dinner, he would 
almost carry it.’ The Prince was unable to be present, and so 
the great nakedness was by him unseen, but Prince Albert 
Victor was there instead, and is described by Mr. Gladstone as 
‘ most kind/* 

The conversion of Peel to free trade forty years before had 
led to the same species of explosion, though Peel had the court 
strongly with him. Both then and now it was the case of a 
feud within the bosom of a party, and such feuds like civil 
wars have ever been the fiercest. In each case there was a 
sense of betrayal — at least as unreasonable in 1886 as it was in 
1846. The provinces somehow took things more rationally 
than the metropolis. Those who were stunned by the fierce 
moans of London over the assured decline in national honour 
and credit, the imminence of civil war, and the ultimate 
destruction of British power, found their acquaintances in the 
country excited and interested, but still clothed and in their 
right minds. The gravity of the question was tully under- * 
stood, but in taking sides ordinary men did not talk as if they 
were in for the battle of Armageddon. The attempt to kindle 
the torch of religious fear or hate was in Great Britain happily 
a failure. The mass of liberal presbyterians in Scotland, ana 
of nonconformists in England and Wales, stood firm, though; 
some of their most eminent and able divines resisted the new* 
project, less on religious grounds than on what they took to be^ 
the balance of political arguments. Mr. Gladstone was able to 
point to the conclusive assurances \ie had received that th$ 
kindred peoples in the colonies and America regarded with 
warm and fraternal sympathy the present effort to settle thfttj 
long- vexed and troubled relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland : — 

We must not bo di scoui aged if at boric and particularly in the uppWj 
ranks of society, we hear a variety of discordant notes, notes alike dis- 
cordant fiom our policy and from one another. You have before yomfc, 
cabinet determined in its purpose and an intelligible plan. I own I sd#* 
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very little else in the political arena that is determined or that is 
intelligible. 

: Inside the House subterranean activity was at its height all 
through the month of May. This was the critical period. The 
.regular opposition spoke little and did little ; with composed 
; interest they watchea others do their work. On the ministerial 
side men wavered and changed and changed again, from day 
*to day and almost from hour to hour. Never were the motions 
fiof ‘the pendulum so agitated and so irregular. So novel and 
complex a problem was a terrible burden for a new parliament, 
i About half its members had not sat in any parliament before. 

1 The whips were new ? some of the leaders on the front benches 
were new, and those of them who were most in earnest about 
the policy were too heavily engrossed in the business of the 
measure, to have much time for th^ exercises of explanation, 
argument, and persuasion with their adherents. One circum- 
stance told powerfully for ministers. The great central 
organisation of the liberal party came decisively over to 
Mr. Gladstone (May 5), and was followed by nearly all the 
local associations m the country. Neither whig secession 
nor radical dubitation shook the strength inherent in such 
machinery, in a community where the principle of government 
by party has solidly established itself. This was almost the 
single consolidating and steadying element in that hour of 
dispersion. A serious move in the opposite direction had 
taken place three weeks earlier. A great meeting was held at 
the Opera House, in the Haymarket, presided over by the. 
; accomplished whig nobleman who had the misfortune to be 
Irish viceroy in the two dismal years from 1880, and it was 
attended both by Lord Salisbury on one side and Lord 
Rartington on the other. This was the first broad public 
mark of libera] secession, and of that practical fusion between 
/whig and tory which the new Irish policy had actually pre- 
cipitated, but to which all the signs in the political heavens 
'had been for three or four years unmistakably pointing. 

* The strength of the friends of the bill was twofold : first, it 
/lay in the dislike of coercion as the only visible alternative ; 
and second, it lay in the hope of at last touching the firm 
; grotmd of a final settlement with Ireland. Their weakness 
/was also twofold : first, misgivings about the exclusion of 
the Irish members ; ani second, repugn&nce to the scheme 
for land purchase. There were not a few, indeed, who pro- 
/nounced the exclusion of Irish members to be the most sensible 
part*of the plan. Mr. Gladstone retailed his impartiality, but 
^inew that if we proposed to keep the Irishmen, we should 
run in upon quite as fiercely from the other side. 
:Mr. Parnell stood to his Original position. Any regular and 
compulsory attendance at Westminster, he said, would be 
'/highly obiectionable to his friends. Further, the right of 
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Irish members to take part in purelV English as well as 
imperial business would be seized upon by English politicians, 
whenever it should answer their purpose, as a pretext for 
interfering in Irish affairs. In short, he foresaw, as all did, 
the difficulties that would inevitably arise from retention. 
But the tide ran more and more strongly the other way. 
Scotland grew rather restive at a proposal which, as she 
apprehended, would make a precedent for herself when her 
turn for extension of local powers should come, and Scotchmen 
had no intention of being sjhut out from a voice in imperial 
affairs. In England, the catholics professed alarm at the 
prospect of losing the only catholic force in the House of 
Commons. ‘We cannot spare one of you/ cried Cardinal 
Manning. Some partisans of imperial federation took it into 
their heads that the plan for Ireland would be fatal to a 
plan for the whole empire, though others more rationally 
conceived that if there was to be a scheme for the empire, 
schemes for its several parts must come first. Some sages, 
while pretending infinite friendship to home rule, insisted that 
the parliament at Westminster should retain a direct and 
active veto upon legislation at Dublin, and that Irish members 
should remain as they were in London. That is to say, every 
precaution should be taken to ensure a stiff fight at West- 
minster over every Irish measure of any importance that had 
already been fought on College Green. Speaking generally, 
the feeling against this provision was due less to the anomaly 
of taxation without representation, than to fears for the unity 
of the empire and the supremacy of parliament. 

The Purchase bill proved from the first to be an almost 
intolerable dose. Vivid pictures were drawn of a train of rail- 
way trucks two miles long, loaded with millions of bright 
sovereigns, all travelling from the pocket of the British son of 
toil to the pocket of the idle Irish landlord. The nationalists 
from the first urged that the scheme for home rule should not 
be weighted with a land scheme, though they were willing to 
accept it so long as it was not used to prejudice the larger 
demand. On the other side the Irish landlords themselves 
peremptorily rejected the plan that had been devised for their 
protection. 

The air was thick with suggestions, devices, contrivances, 
expedients, possible#or madly impossible. Proposals or embry- 
onic notions of proposals floated like motes in a sunbeam. 
Those to whom lobby diplomacy is as the breath of their 
nostrils, were in their element. So were the worthy per$ons 
who are always ready With ingenious schemes for catching 
a vote or two here, at the cost of twenty votes elsewhere 
Intrigue may be too dark a word, bift coaxing, bullying, mana- 
ging, and all the other arts of party emergency, went on at an 
unprecedented rate. Of these arts, the supervising angels will 
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hardly record that any section had a monopoly. The legerde- 
main that makes words pass for things, and liquefies things 
into words, achieved many flashes of success. But they were 
only momentary, and the solid obstacles remained. The 
foundations of human character are much the same in all 
historic ages, and every public crisis brings out the same types. 

Much depended on Mr. Bright, the great citizen and noble 
orator, who had in the last five-and-forty years fought and 
helped to win more than one battle for wise and just govern- 
ment ; whose constancy had confronted storms of public 
obloquy without yielding an incA of his ground: whose eye 
for the highest questions of state had proved itself singularly 
sure ; and whose simplicity, love of right, and unsophisticated 
purity of* public and private conduct, commanded the trust and 
the reverence of nearly all the better part of his countrymen. 
To Mr. Bright the eyes of many thousands were turned in these 
weeks of anxiety and doubt. He had in public kept silence, 
though in private he madejittle secret of his disapproval of the 
new policy. Before the bill was produced he had a prolonged 
conversation (March 20) with Mr. Gladstone at Downing 
Street. ‘Long and weighty,’ are the words in the diary. The 
minister sketched his general design. Mr. Bright stated his 
objections much in the form in which, as we shall sec, he stated 
them later. Of the exclusion of the I rish members he approved. 
The Land bill lie thought quite wrong, for why should so 
^enormous ail eflort be made for one interest only? lie 
expressed his sympathy with Mr. Gladstone in his great 
difficulties, could not but admire his ardour, and came away 
with the expectation that the obstacles would be found invin- 
cible, and that the minister would retire and leave others to 
approach the task on other lines. Other important persons, it 
may be observed, derived at this time a similar impression from 
Mr. Gladstone’s language to them : that he might discern the 
impossibility of his policy, that lie would admit it, and would 
then hand tne responsibility over to Lord Hartington, or who- 
mever else might be willing to face it. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bright left the minister himself not 
without hopes that as things went forward he might count on 
this potent auxiliary. So late as the middle of May, though 
he could not support, it was not certain that he would actively 
oppose. The following jitter to Mr. Gladstone best describes 
his attitude at this time : — 

Mr. Bright to Mr. Gladstone. 

dioehdah , May 13 th, 1886. 

_ My dear Gladstone, — Your note just received lias put me in a great 
difficulty. To-day is the anniversary of the greatest sorrow of my life, 
and I feel pressed to spend it at home. I sent a message to Mr. Arnold 
Morley last evening to say that I did not intend to return to town before 
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Monday next — but I shall now arrange to go to-morrow — although I do 
not see how I oan be of service in the great trouble which has arisen. 

I feel outside all the contending sections of the liberal party — for I 
am not in favour of home rule, or the creation of a Dublin parliament — 
nor can I believe in any scheme of federation as shadowed forth by 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

I do not believe that with regard to the Irish question * the resources 
of civilisation are exhausted’ ; and I think the plan of your bill is full of 
complexity, and gives no hope of successful working in Ireland or of 
harmony betwoen Westminster and Dublin. I may say that my regard 
for you and my sympathy with you has made me silent in the discussion 
on the bills before the House, i cannot consent to a measure which is 
so offensive to the whole protestant population of Ireland, and to the 
whole sentiment of the province of Ulster so far as its loyal and pro- 
testant people are concerned. I cannot agree to exclude them from the 
protection of the imperial parliament, i would do much to clear the 
rebel party from Westminster,, and I do not sympathise with those who 
wish to retain them, but admit there is much force in the arguments on 
this point which are opposed to my view^ upon it. * 

IJp to this time I have not been able to biing myself to the point of 
giving a vote in favour of your bills. I am grieved to have to say this. 
As to the Land bill, if it comes to a second reading, I fear I must yote 
against it. It may be that my hostility to the rebel party, looking at 
tlieir conduct since your government was formed six years ago, disables 
me from taking an impartial view of this great question. If I could 
believe them loyal, if they were honourable and truthful men, I could 
yield them much ; but 1 suspect that your policy of surrender to them 
will only place more power in their hands, to war with greater effect, 
against the unity of the three kingdoms with no increase of good to the 
, Irish people. 

How then can I he of service to you or to the real interests of Ireland 
if I come up to town ? I cannot venture to advise you, so superior tome 
in party tactics and iu experienced statesmanship, and I am not so much 
in accord with Mr. Chamberlain as to make it likely that I can say any- 
thing that will affect his course. One thing I may remark, that it 
appears to me that measures of the gravity of those now before parlia- 
ment cannot and ought not to be thrust through the House by, force of a 
small majority. The various reform bills, the Irish church bill, the twq 
great land bills, were passed by very large majorities. In the present 
case, not only the whole tory party oppose, but a very important section, 
of the liberal party ; and although numerous meetings of clubs and 
associations have passed resolutions of confidence in you, yet generally 
they have accepted your Irish government bill as a ‘ basis ’ only, ana 
have admitted the need of important changes in tlu* bill — changes which 
iu reality would destroy the bill. Under Kiese circumstances it seems 
to me that more time should be given for the consideration of the Irish 
question. Parliament is not ready for it, and the intelligence of the 
country is not ready for it. If it be possible, I should wish that no 
division should bo taken upon the bill. If the second reading should 
be carried only by a small majority, it would not forward the bill ; but 
it would strengthen the rebel party in tkeir future agitation, and make 
it more difficult for another session or another parliament to deal with 
the question with some sense of independence of that party. In any 
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case of a division, it is I suppose certain that a considerable majority of 
British members will oppose the bill. Thus, whilst it will have the 
support of the rebel members, it will be opposed by a majority from 
Great Britain and by a most hostile vote from all that is loyal in'Ire- 
land. The result will be, if a majority supports you it will be one 
composed in effect of the men who for six years past have insulted the 
Queen, have torn down the national flag, have declared your lord 
lieutenant guilty of deliberate murder, and have made the imperial 
parliament an assembly totally unable to manage the legislative business 
fot which it annually assembles at Westminster. 

Pray forgive me for writing this long letter. I need not assure you of 
my sympathy wil h you, or my sorrow at being unable to support your 
present policy in the House or the country. The more I consider the 
question, the moM I am forced in a direction contrary to my wishes. 

For thirty years I have preached justice to Ireland. I am as much in 
her favour now as in past times, but I do not think it justice or wisdom 
for Great Britain to consign her population, including Ulster and all her 
protestant families, to what there is of justice ami wisdom in the Irish 
party now sitting in the parliament in Westminster. 

Still if you think I can be of service, a note to the Reform Club will, 
1 hope, find me there to-morrow evening.— Ever most sincerely yours, 

> John Bright. 

An old parliamentary friend, of great weight and authority, 
went to Mr. Bright to urge him to support a proposal to read 
the bill a second time, and then to hang it up for six months. 
Bright suffered sore travail of spirit. At the end of an hour 
the peacemaker rose to depart. Bright pressed him to continue 
the wrestle. After three-quarters of an hour more of it, the 
same performance took place. It was not until a third hour of 
discussion that Mr. Bright would Jot it come to an end, and at 
the end lie was still uncertain. The next day the friend met 
him, looking worn and gloomy. ‘You may guess/ Mr. Bright 
said, ‘ what sort of a night 1 have had.’ He had decided to 
vote against the second reading. The same person went to 
Lord Hartington. lie took time to deliberate, and then finally 
said ; ‘ No, Mr. Gladstone and I do not mean the same thing.’ 


The centre of interest lay in the course that might be finally 
taken by those who declared that they accepted the principle 
of the bill, but demurred upon detail. It was upon the group 
led from Birmingham Quit the issue hung. ‘There are two 
principles in the bill/ said Mr. Chamberlain at this time, 
t which I regard as vital. The first is the principle of autonomy, • 
to which I am able to give a hearty assent. The second is 
involved in the method of giving effect to this autonomy. In 
the bill the government have proceeded on the lines of separa- 
tion or of colonial independence, whereas, in my humble judg- 
ment, they should have adopted the principle of federation as 
the only one in accordance with democratic aspirations and 
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experience / 1 He was even so strong for autonomy, that he was 
ready to face all the immense difficulties of federation, whether 
on the Canadian or some other pattern, rather than lose auto- 
nomy. Yet he was ready to slay the bill that made autonomy 
possible. To kill the bill was to kill autonomy. To say that 
they would go to the country on the plan, and not on the 
principle, was idle. If the election were to go against the 
government, that would destroy not only the plan which they 
“disliked, but the principle of which they declared that they 
warmly approved. The new f government that would in that 
case come into existence, would certainly have nothing to say 
either to plan or principle. 

Two things, said Mr. Chamberlain on the ninth night of the 
debate, had become clear during the controversy. One was 
that the British democracy had a passionate devotion to the 
prime minister. The other 1 was the display of a sentiment out 
of doors, * the universality and completeness of which, I dare 
say, has taken many of us by surprise, in favour of some form 
of home rule to Ireland, which will give to the Irish people 
some greater control over their own affairs .’ 2 It did not need 
so acute a strategist as Mr. Chamberlain to perceive that the 
*Orily hope of rallying any considerable x>ortion of the left wing 
of the party to the dissentient flag, in face of this strong popular 
sentiment embodied in a supereminent minister, was to avoid 
as much as possible all irreconcilable language against either 
the minister or the sentiment, even while taking energetic steps 
to unhorse the one and to nullify the other. 

The prime minister meanwhile fought the battle as a battle 
for a high public design once begun should be fought. He took 
few secondary arguments, but laboured only to hold up to men’s 
imagination, and to burn into their understanding, tfie lines of 
central policy, the shame and dishonour from which it would 
relieve us, the new life with which it would inspire Ireland, the 
ease that it would bring to parliament in England. His tenacity, 
his force and resource were inexhaustible. He was harassed on 
every side. The Irish leader pressed him hard upon finance. 
Old adherents urged concession about exclusion. The radicals 
disliked the two orders. Minor points for consideration in 
committee rained in upon him, as being good reasons for altering 
the bill before it came in sight of committee. Not a single 
constructive proposal made any way irothe course of the debate. 
All was critical and negative. Mr. Gladstone’s grasp was un- 
shaken, and though he saw remote bearings and interdependent 
consequences where others supposed all to be plain sailing, yet 
if the principle were onl£ saved he professed infinite pliancy. 
He protested that there ought to be no stereotyping of our 
minds against modifications, and that the widest possible 

i Letter to Mr. T. H. Bolton. M. P. Times, May 8, 1886. 

2 Hansard , 306, p. 608. 
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variety of inodes of action should be kept open ; and he 
* hammered hard at his head/ as he put it ? to see what could be 
worked out in the way of admitting Irish members without 
danger, and without intolerable inconvenience. If anybody 
considered, he continued to repeat in endless forms, that there 
was another set of provisions by which better and fuller effect 
could be given to the principle of the bill, they were free to 
displace all the particulars that hindered this better and fuller 
effect being given to the principle . 1 

in 

At the beginning of May the unionist computation was that 
119 on the ministerial side of the House had, with or without 
qualification, promised to vote against the second reading. Of 
tliese, 70 had publicly committed themselves, and 23 more were 
supposed to be absolutely certain. ‘If the whole House voted, 
this estimate of 93 would give a majority of 17 against the bill.- 
The leader of the radical wing, however, reckoned that 55 out 
of the 119 would vote with him for the second reading, if he 
pronounced the ministerial amendments of the bill satisfactory. 
The amendments demanded were the retention of the Irish 
members, a definite declaration of the supremacy of the imperial 
parliament, a separate assembly for Ulster, and the abolition of 
the restrictive devices for the representation of minorities. 
Less than all this might have been taken in committee, pro- 
vided that the government would expressly say before the 
second reading, that they would retain the Irish representation 
on its existing footing. The repeated offer by ministers to 
regard this as an open question was derided, because it was 
contended that if the bill were once safe through its second 
reading, Mr. Bright and the whigs would probably vote with 
ministers against Irish inclusion. 

Even if this ultimatum had been accepted, there would still 
have remained the difficulty of the Land bill, of which Mr. 
Chamberlain had announced that he would move the rejection. 
In the face of ever-growing embarrassments and importunities, 
recourse was had to the usual device of a meeting of the party 
at the foreign office (May 27). The circular calling the meeting 
was addressed to those liberals who, while retaining full free- 
dom on all particulars in the bill, were ‘ in favour of the estab- 
lishment of a legislative body in Dublin foo the management of 
affairs specifically and exclusively Irish . 1 This was henceforth 
to be the test of party membership. A man who was for an 
Irish legislative bocl y was expected to come to the party meeting, 
and a man who was against it was 'expected to stay away. 
Many thought this discrimination a mistake. Some two hun- 
dred and twenty member* attended. The pith of the prime 
minister’s speech, whicli lasted for an hour, came to this : that 

* Hansard, 306, p. 1218. * In the end exactly 93 liberal did vote against the bil}. 
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the government would not-consent to emasculate the principle 
of the bill, or turn it into a mockery, a delusion, and a snare \ 
that members who did not wholly agree with the bill, might 
still in accordance with the strict spirit of parliamentary rules 
vote for the second reading with a view to its amendment in 
committee ; that such a vote would not involve support of the 
Land bill ; that he was ready to consider any plan for the 
retention of the Irish members, provided that it aid not inter- 
fere with the liberty of the Irish legislative body, and would 
not introduce confusion into ( the imperial parliament. Finally, 
as to procedure— and here his anxious audience fell almost 
breathless — they could either after a second reading hang up 
the bill, and defer committee until the autumn ; or they could 
wind up the session, prorogue, and introduce the bill afresh 
with the proper amendments in October. The cabinet, he told 
them, inclined to the later course. 

Before the meeting Mr. Parnell had done his best to impress 
upon ministers the mischievous effect that would be produced 
on Irish members and in Ireland, by any promise to withdraw 
the bill after the second reading. On the previous evening, 
I received from him a letter of unusual length. ‘You of course,’ 
he said, ‘are the best judges of what the result may be in Eng- 
land, but if it be permitted me to express an opinion, I should 
say that withdrawal could scarcely fail to give great encourage- 
ment to those whom it cannot conciliate, to depress and dis- 
courage those who are now the strongest lighters for thd 
measure, to produce doubt and wonder in the country and to 
cool enthusiasm ; and finally, when the same bill is again 
produced in the autumn, to disappoint and cause reaction 
among those who may have been temporarily disarmed by 
withdrawal, and to make them at once more hostile and less 
easy to appease.* This letter I carried to Mr. ( Gladstone the 
next morning, and read aloud to him a few minutes before he 
was to cross over to the foreign oflice. For a single instant — 
the only occasion that I can recall during all these severe weeks 
— his patience broke. The recovery was as rapid as the flash, 
for he knew the duty of the lieutenant of the watch to report 
the signs of rock or shoal. He was quite as conscious of all 
that was urged in Mr. Parnell’s letter as was its writer, but 
perception of risks on one side did not overcome risks on the 
other. The same evening they met fo# a second time : — 

May 27. — . . . Mr. Gladstone and Parnell had a conversation in my 
room. Parnell courteous enough, hut depressed and gloomy. Mr. 
Gladstone worn and fagged.' . . . When lie was gone, Parnell repeated 
moodily that he might not be able to vote for the second reading, if it 
were understood that after the second raiding the bill was to be with- 
drawn. ‘Very well,’ said I, ‘that will of course destroy the govern- 
ment and the policy ; but be that as it may, the cabinet, I am positive, 
won’t change their line.* 
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The proceedings at the foreign office brought to the Sup- 
porters of government a lively sense of relief. In the course of 
the evening a score of the waverers were found to have been 
satisfied, and were struck off' the dissentient lists. But the 
relief did not last for many hours. The opposition instantly 
challenged ministers (May 28) to say plainly which of the two 
courses they ini ended to adopt. Though short, this was the 
most vivacious debate of all. Was the bill to be withdrawn, 
or was it to be postponed ? If it was to be withdrawn, then, 
argued the tory leader (Sir M. H. Beach) in angry tones, the 
vote on the set ond reading would be a farce. If it was to *be 
postponed, what was that but to paralyse the forces of law and 
order in Ireland in the meantime. Such things were trifling 
with parliament, trifling witli a vital constitutional question, 
and trifling with the social order which the government pro- 
fessed to be sc* anxious to restore. A bill read a second time 
on such terms as these would be neither more nor less than a 
Oontinuance-in-Oftice bill. 

This biting sally raised the temper of the House on both 
sides, and Mr. Gladstone met it with that dignity which did 
not often fail to quell even the harshest of his adversaries. 
*You pronounce that obviously the motive of the government 
is to ensure their own continuance in office. They prefer that 
to all the considerations connected witli the great issue before 
them, and their minds in fact are of such a mean and degraded 
order, that they can only be acted upon, not by motives of 
honour and duty, but simply by those of selfishness and personal 
interest. Sir, I do not condescend to discuss that imputation. 
The dart aimed at our shield, being such a dart as that, is telum 
imbelle sine ich/J 1 

The speaker then got on to the more hazardous part of the 
ground. He proceeded to criticise the observation of the leader 
>f the opposition that ministers had undertaken to remodel the 
Dili. 4 That happy word,' lie said, ‘ as applied to the structure 
if the bill, is a pure invention/ Lord liandolph interjected 
jhat the word used was not 1 remodelled/ but | reconstructed/ 

Does the noble lord dare to say/ asked the minister, ‘that it 
was used in respect of the bill?’ ‘Yes/ said the noble lord. 

Never, never/ cried the minister, with a vehemence that shook 
ihe hearts of doubting followers ; ‘ it was used with respect to 
>ne particular clause, And one partioukir point of the bill, 
namely, so much of it as touches the future relation of the 
representatives of Ireland to the imperial parliament/ Before 
;he exciting episode was over, it was stated definitely that if 
die bill were read a second time, ministers would advise a 
prorogation and re-introduce the bill with amendments. The 
effect of this couple of hours was to convince the House that 
ihe government had made up their minds that it was easier 

1 Hansard, 806, p. 822. 
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and safer to go to the country with the plan as it stood, 
than to agree to changes that would entangle them in new 
embarrassments, and discredit their confidence in their own 
handiwork. Ingenious negotiators perceived that their toil 
had been fruitless. Every man now knew the precise situation 
that he had to face, in respect alike of the Irish bill and liberal 
unity. 

On the day following this decisive scene (May 29), under the 
direction of the radical leader an invitation to a conference was 
issued to those members 4 whc being in favour of some sort of 
autonomy for Ireland, disapproved of the government bills in 
their present shape/ The form of the invitation is remarkable 
in view of its ultimate effect on Irish autonomy. The meeting 
was held on May 31, in the same committee room upstairs that 
four years later became associated with the most cruel of all 
phases of the Irish controversy. Mr. Chamberlain presided, 
and some fifty-tive gentlemen attended. Not all of them had 
hitherto been understood to be in favour either of some sort, 
or of any sort, of autonomy for Ireland. The question was 
whether they should content themselves with abstention from 
the division, or should go into the lobby against the govern- 
ment. If they abstained the bill would pass, and an extension 
of the party schism would be averted. The point was carried, 
as all great parliamentary issues are, by considerations apart 
from the nice and exact balance of argument on the merits. 
In anxious and distracting moments like this, when so many 
arguments tell in one way and so many tell in another, a 
casting vote often belongs to the moral weight of some 
particular person. The chairman opened in a neutral sense. 
It seems to have been mainly the moral weight of Mr. Bright 
that sent down the scale. lie was not present, but he sent a 
letter, lie hoped that every man would use his own mind, 
but for his part he must vote against the bill. This letter was 
afterwards described as the death-warrant of the bill and of the 
administration. The course of the men who had been summoned 
because they were favourable to some sort of home rule was 
decided by the illustrious statesman who opposed every sort of 
home rule. Their boat was driven straight upon the rocks of * 
coercion by the influence of the great orator who had never in 
all his career been more eloquent than when he was denouncing 
the mischief and futility of Irish coercion, and protesting that 
force is no remedy. 

One of the best speakers in the House, though not at that * 
time in the cabinet, was making an admirably warm and con- 
vinced defence alike of the policy and the bill whilp* these 
proceedings were going on. But Mr, Fowler was listened to 
oy men of pre-occupied minds. All knew what momentous 
business was on foot in another part of the parliamentary 
precincts. Many in the ranks were confident that abstention 
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would carry the day. Others knew that the meeting had been 
summoned for" no such purpose, and they made sure that the 
conveners would have their way. The quiet inside the House 
# was intense and unnatural. As at last the news of the deter- 
mination upstairs to vote against the bill ran along the benches 
before the speaker sat down, men knew that the ministerial day 
was lost. It was estimated by the heads of the ‘ Chamberlain 
group’ that if they abstained, the bill would pass by a majority 
of five. Such a bill carried by such a majority could of course 
not have proceeded much further; The principle of autonomy 
would have been saved, and time would have been secured for 
deliberation upon a new plan. More than once Mr. Gladstone 
observed that no decision taken from the beginning of the crisis 
to the end was either more incomprehensible or more disastrous, 

IV 

The division was taken a little after one o’clock on the 
morning of the 8th of June. The Irish leader made one of the 
most masterly speeches that ever fell from him. Whether 
agreeing with or differing from the policy, every unprejudiced 
listener felt that this was not the mere dialectic of a party 
debater, dealing smartly with . abstract or verbal or artificial 
arguments, but the utterance of a statesman with his eye 
firmly fixed upon the actual circumstances of the nation for 
whose government this bill would make him responsible. As 
he dealt with Ulster, with finance, with the supremacy of 
parliament, with the loyal minority, with the settlement of 
education in an Irish legislature,— soberly, steadily, deliber- 
ately, with that full, familiar, deep insight into the facts of a 
country, which is only possible to a man who belongs to it and 
has passed his life in it, the effect of Mr. Parnell’s speech was 
to mak£ even able disputants on either side look little better 
than amateurs. 

The debate was wound up for the regular opposition by Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, who was justly regarded throughout 
the session as having led his party with remarkable skill and 
judgment. Like the Irish leader, he seemed to be inspired by 
the occasion to a performance beyond his usual range, and he 
delivered the final charge with strong effect. The bill, he said, 
was the concoction of the prime minister and the Irish secre- 
tary, and the cabinet h.id no voice in the kiatter. The govern* 
ment had delayed the progress of the bill for a whole long and 
weary month,* in order to give party wirepullers plenty of 
time in which to frighten waverers. To treat a vote on the 
second reading as a mere vote on a principle, without reference 
to the possibility of applying it, was a mischievous farce. Could 
anybody dream that ii he supported the second reading now. 
he would not compromise his action in the autumn, and would 
not be appealed to as having made a virtual promise to Ireland, 
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of which it would be impossible to disappoint her 1 As for the 
bill itself, whatever lawyers might say of the theoretic main- 
tenance of supremacy, m practice it would have gone. All 
this side of the c&se was put by the speaker with the straight 
and vigorous thrust that always works with strong effect in 
this great arena of contest. 

Then came the unflagging veteran with the last of his five 
speeches. He was almost as white as the flower in his coat, but 
the splendid compass, the flexibility, the moving charm and 
power of his voice, were liQver more wonderful. The con- 
struction of the speech was a masterpiece, the temper of it 
unbroken, its freedom from taunt and bitterness and small 
personality incomparable. Even if Mr. Gladstone had been in 
the prime of his days, instead of a man of seventy-six years 
all struck; even if he had been at Ids ease for the last four* 
months, instead of labouring with indomitable toil at the two 
bills, bearing all the multifarious burdens of the head of a 
government, and all the weight of the business of the leader of 
the House, undergoing all the hourly strain and contention of 
a political situation or unprecedented difficulty, — much of the 
contention being of that peculiarly trying and painful sort 
which means the parting of colleagues and friends— his closing 
speech would still have been a surprising effort of free, argu- 
mentative, and fervid appeal. With the fervid appeal was 
mingled more than one piece of piquant mockery. Mr. 
Chamberlain had said that a dissolution had no terrors for 
him. 4 1 do not wonder at it. I do not see how a dissolution 
can have any terrors for him. He has trimmed his vessel, and 
he has touched his rudder in such a masterly way, that in 
whichever direction the winds of heaven may blow they must 
fill his sails. Supposing that at an election public opinion 
should be very strong in favour of the bill, my right hon. friend 
would then be perfectly prepared to meet that public opinion, 
and tell it, “ L declared strongly that I adopted tne principle of 
the bill.” On the other hand, if public opinion were very 
adverse to the bill, he again is in complete armour, because he 
says, “ Yes, F voted against the bilL” Supposing, again, public 
opinion is in favour of a very large plan for Ireland, my right 
hon. friend is perfectly provided for that case also. The 
government plan was not large enough for him, and he pro- 
posed in his speech ion the introduction of the bill that we 
should have a measure on the basis of federation, which goes 
beyond this bill. Lastly— and now I have very nearly boxed 
the compass — supposing that public opinion should take quite 
a different turn, and instead of wanting very large measures 
for Ireland, should demand very small measures for Ireland, 
still the resources of my right hon. friend are not exhausted, 
because he is then able to point out that the last of hi$ plans 
was for four provincial circuits controlled from London.* All 
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these alternatives and provisions were visibly * creations of 
the vivid imagination, born of the hour and perishing with 
the hour, totally unavailable for the solution of a great and 
: difficult problem/ 

Now, said the orator, was one of the golden moments of our 
. history, one of those opportunities which may come and may 
"go, but which rarely return, or if they return, return at long 
intervals, and under circumstances which no man can forecast. 
/There was such a golden moment in 1795, on the mission of 
lliord Fitzwilliam. At that moment the parliament of Grattan 
■ was on the point of solving the I#ish problem. The cup was 
: at Ireland’s lips and she was ready to drink it, when the hand 
of England rudely and ruthlessly dashed it to the ground in 
obedience to the wild and dangerous intimations of an Irish 
faction. There had been no great day of hope for Ireland since, 

1 no day when you might completely gmd definitely hope to end 
the controversy till now — more than ninety years. The long 
' periodic time had at last # run out, and the star had again 
* mounted into the heavens. 

This strain of living passion was sustained with all its fire 
a,nd speed to the very close. ‘Ireland stands at your bar 
expectant, hopeful, almost suppliant. Her words are the words 
of truth and soberness. She asks a blessed oblivion of the 

f ist, and in that oblivion our interest is deeper even than hers, 
ou have been asked to-night to abide by the traditions of 
v which we are the heirs. What traditions? By the Irish tradi- 
tions ? Go into the length and breadth of the world, ransack 
; the literature of all countries, find if you can a single voice, a 
/ single book, in which the conduct of England towards Ireland 
; is anywhere treated except with profound and bitter condemna* 

I tion. Are these the traditions by which we are exhorted to 
/ stand ? No, they are a sad exception to the glory of our 
.country. They are a broad and black blot upon the pages of 
; its history, and what we want to do is to stand by the tradi- 
j'-tions of which we are the heirs in all matters except our 
relations with Ireland, and to make our relation with Ireland 
to conform to the other traditions of our country. So we treat 
S'Ottr traditions, so we hail the demand of Ireland for what I call 
blessed oblivion of the past. She asks also a boon for the 
future ; and that boon for the future, unless we are much mis- 
J/taken, will be a boon to us in respect of honour, no less than a 
‘i'boon to her in respect of happiness, prosperity and peace. Such, 
//sir, is her prayer. Think, I beseech you ; think well, think 
^ wisely, think, not for the moment, but for the years that are to 
come, before you reject this bill/ • 

The question was put, the sand glass was turned upon the 
stable, the division bells were set ringing. Even at this moment, 
jifthe ministerial whips believed that some were still wavering. 
pA reference made by Mr. Parnell to harmonious communica- 

in s 
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tions in the previous sutnmer with a tory minister, inclined 
them to vote for the bill. On the other hand, the prospect of 
going to an election without a tory opponent was no weak 
temptation to a weak man. A common impression was that 
the bill would be beaten by ten or lifteen. Others were sure 
that it would be twice as much as either figure. Some on the 
treasury bench, perhaps including the prime minister himself, 
hoped against hope that t lie hostile majority might not be 
more than five or six. It proved to be thirty. The numbers 
were 313 against 313. Ninety-three liberals voted against 'the 
bill. These with the two 1 dlers were between one-third and 
one-fourth of the full liberal strength from (treat Britain. So' 
ended the first engagement in this long campaign. As I passed 
into his room at the blouse with Mr. Gladstone that night, he 
seemed for t he lirst time to bend under the crushing weight of 
the burden that he had taken up. 

v 

Whim ministers went into the cabinet on the following day, 
three of them inclined pretty strongly towards resignation as a 
better course than dissolution ; mainly on the ground that the 
incoming government would then have to go to the country 
with a policy of their own. Mr. Gladstone, however, entirely 
composed though pallid, at once opened the ease with a list of 
twelve reasons for recommending dissolution, and the reasons 
were so cogent that his opening of the case was also its closing. 
They were entirely characteristic, for they began with pre- 
cedent and the key was courage. He knew of no instance 
where a ministry defeated under circumstances like ours, upon 
a great policy or on a vote of confidence, failed to appeal to the 
country. Then with a view to the enthusiasm of our friends 
in this country, as well as to feeling in Ireland, it was essential 
that we should not let the Hag go down. We had been con- 
stantly challenged to a dissolution, and not to take the challenge 
up would be a proof of mistrust, weakness, and a faint heart. 

* Aly conclusion is,’ he said, ‘a dissolution is formidable, but 
resignation would mean for the present juncture abandonment 
of the cause.’ His conclusion was accepted without comment. 
The experts outside the cabinet wore convinced that a bold 
front was the best way of securing the full fighting power of 
the party. The white feather on such an issue, and with SO 
many minds waxoMng, would bo a suVe provocative of defeat. 

Mr. Gladstone enumerated to the Queen what he took to be 
the new elements in the case. There were on the side of the 
government, ]. The transfer of the Irish vote from the tories, 
2. The popular enthusiasm in the liberal masses which he had 
never seen equalled. But what was the electoral value of 
enthusiasm against (a) anti-Irish prejudices, (/;) the power of 
rank, station, and wealth, (c) the kind of influence exercised by * 
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the established clergy, ‘ perversely applied as of course Mr. 
Gladstone thinks in politics, but resting upon a very solid basis 
as founded on the generally excellent and devoted work which x 
they do in their parishes.’ This remained to be proved. On 
the other side there was the whig defection, w T ith the strange 
and unnatural addition from Birmingham. 4 Mr. Gladstone 
himself has no skill in these matters, and dare not lay an 
opinion before your Majesty on the probable general result.’ 
He thought there was little chance, if any, of a tory majority 
in ‘the new parliament. Opinion taken as a whole seemed to 
point to a majority no t very lari|e, whichever way it may be. 

No election was ever fought more keenly, and never did so 
many powerful men fling themselves with livelier acthity into 
a great struggle. The heaviest and most telling attack came 
from Mr. Bright, who had up to now in public been studiously 
. silent. Every word, as they said of •Daniel Webster, seemed to 
weigh a pound. His arguments were mainly those of his letter 
already given, but they jvere delivered with a gravity and 
force that told powerfully upon the large phalanx of doubters 
all over the kingdom. Oil the other side, Mr. Gladstone’s 
plume waved in every part of the field. He unhorsed an 
opponent as he flew past on the road ; his voice rang with calls 
as thrilling as were ever heard in England ; he appealed to the 
individual, to his personal responsibility, to the best elements 
in him, to the sense of justice, to the powers of hope and of 
sympathy ; lie displayed to the full that rare combination of 
qualities that had always enabled him to view affairs in all 
their range, at the same time from the high commanding 
eminence and on the near and sober level. 

He left London on June 17 on his way to Edinburgh, and 
found 4 wonderful demonstrations all along the road ; many 
little speeches; could not be helped.’ ‘The feeling here,’ he 
wrote from Edinburgh (June 21), ‘is truly wonderful, especially 
when the detestable state of the press is considered.’ Even Mr. 
t.Goschen, whom he described as ‘supplying in the main soul, 
brains, and movement to the dissentient body,’ was handsomely 
beaten in one of the Edinburgh divisions, so fatal was the 
proximity of Achilles. 'June 22. Off to Glasgow, 12j. Meet- 
ing at 3. Spoke an hour and twenty minutes. Oil* at 5.50. 
Reached Hawarden at 12.30 or 40. Some speeches by the way ; 
others I declined. The yhole a scene of triumph. God help 
. us, His poor creatures.’ At Hawarden, he found chaos in his- 
room, and he set to work upon it, but he did not linger. On 
June 25, ‘off* to Manchester ; great meeting in the Free Trade 
. Hall. Strain excessive. Five miles through the streets to Mr. 
Agnew’s ; a wonderful spectacle half the way.’ From Man- 
chester he wrote, ‘I have found the display of enthusiasm far 
beyond all former measure,’ and the torrid heat of the meeting 
almost broke him down, but friends around him heard him 
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murmur, ‘I must do it/ and bracing himself with tremendous 
effort he went on. Two days later (June 28) he wound up the 
campaign in a speech at Liverpool," which even old and practised • 
political hands who were there, found the most magnificent of,, 
them all. Staying at Courtliey, the residence of his nephews, 
in the morning he enters, ‘Worked up the Irish question once 
more for my last function. Seven or eight hours of processional ;* 
uproar, and a speech of an hour and forty minutes to five or 
six thousand people in Ilengler’s Circus. Few buildings give, 
so noble a presentation of an audience. Once more my voic6 
held out in a marvellous manner. I went in bitterness, in the : 
heat of my spirit, but the hand of the Lord was strong upon 
me.’ ■ 

He had no sooner returned to Hawarden, than he wrote to 
tell Mrs. Gladstone (July 2) of a stroke which was thought to 
have a curiously daemonic *»ir about it : — 

The Leith business will show you 1 have, not been inactive here. * 

former M.J\ attended w// meeting in the Music Hall , and was greeted by ■ 
me accordingly (lie ba,d voted against us after wobbling about 'much). 
Hearing by late post yesterday that waiting to the last lie bad then 
declared against us, I telegraphed down to Edinburgh in much indigna- 
tion, that they might if they liked put me up against him, and I 
would go down again and speak if they wished it. They seem to have 
acted with admirable pluck and promptitude. Soon after mid-day to-day ; 
I received telegrams to say I am elected for Midlothian, 1 and also for Leith, 

having retired rather than wait to be beaten. 1 told them instantly < 

to publish this, as it may do good. * • 

The Queen, who had never relished these oratorical crusades, , 
whether he was in opposition or in ollice, did not approve of 
the first minister of the crown addressing meetings outside of his 
own constituency. In reply to a gracious and frank letter from ! 
Balmoral, Mr. Gladstone wrote 

lie must state frankly what it is that has induced him thus to yield 
[to importunity for speeches]. It is that since the death of Lord Beacons* 
field, in fact since 1S80, the leaders of the opposition, Lord Salisbury and ; 
Lord Iddedeigh (lie lias not observed the same practice in the case of Sir . 
M. II. Beach) have established a rule of what may ho called popular 
agitation, by addressing public meetings from time to time at places with 
winch they were not connected. This method was peculiarly marked, 
in the ease of Lord Salisbury as a peer, and this change on the part of the 
leaders of opposition has induced Mr. Gladstone to deviate on this critical ■ 
occasion from the rule •which ho had (he bet'eves) generally or uniformly 
observed in former years. He is, as he has previously apprised your , 
Majesty, aware of the immense responsibility lie has assumed, and of the’:’ 
severity of just condemnation which will be pronounced upon him, if he- 
should eventually prove to have been wrong. But your Majesty will be , 
the first to perceive that, even if it had been possible for him to decline; 
this great contest, it was not possible for Jiim having entered upon it, tO; 
conduct it in a half-hearted manner, or to oinit the use of any means 
1 He was returned without opposition. ;)• 
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requisite in order to place (what he thinks) the true issue before the 
country. 

Nature, however, served the royal purpose. Before his speech 
at Liverpool, lie was pressed to-speak in the metropolis : — 

‘As to my going to London,’ he wrote in reply, ‘I have twice had 
my chest rather seriously strained, and I have at this moment a sense 
of internal fatigue within it which is quite new to me, from the etlects 
of *a bad arrangement in the hall at Manchester. Should anything like 
it be repeated at Liverpool to-morrow 1 shall not be lit physically to speak 
for a week, if tin n. Mentally I have ifever undergone such an uninter- 
rupted strain as -inec January 80 of this year. The forming and reforming 
of the government, the work of framing the bills, and stud yin y the subject 
(which none of the opponents would do), have left me almost stunned, 
and I have the autumn in prospect with, perhaps, most of the work to do 
over again if we succeed.* • 

But this was not to be. The incomparable effort was in 
vain. The sons of Zeruiah*were too hard for him, and England 
was unconvinced. 

The final result was that the ministerialists or liberals of the 
main body were reduced from 285 to 190, the tories rose from 
251 to 316, the dissentient liberals fell to 74, and Mr. Tarn ell 
remained at his former strength. In other words, the opponents 
of the Irish policy of the government were 390, as against 280 
in its favour; or a unionist majority of 110. Once more, no 
single party possessed an independent or absolute majority. 
An important, member of the tory party said to a liberal of his 
acquaintance (duly 7), that he was almost sorry the tories had 
not played the bold game and fought independently of the 
dissentient liberals. ‘But then,’ he added, ‘we could not have 
beaten you on the bill, without the compact to spare unionist 
seats.’ 

England had returned opponents of the liberal policy in the 
proportion of two and a half to one against its friends ; but 
Scotland approved in the proportion of three to two, Wales 
approved by five to one, and Ireland by four and a half to one. 
Another fact with a warning in it was that, taking the total 
poll for Great Britain, the liberals had 1,344,000, the seceders 
397,000, and the tories 1,041,000, Therefore in contested con* 

• stituencies the liberals of the main body were only 70,000 behind 
the forces of tories and fseceders combined. Considering the 
magnitude and surprise of the issue laid before the electors, 
ana in view of the confident prophecies of even some peculiar 
friends of the policy, that both policy and its authors would he 
swept out of existence by a universal explosion of national 
' anger and disgust, there was certainly no final and irrevocable 
’ verdict in a hostile British# majority of no more than four per 
cent of the votes polled. Apart from electoral figures, coercion 
loomed large anti near at hand, and coercion tried under the 
new political circumstances that would for the first time attend 
' I 
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it, might well be trusted to do much more than wipe out the 
margin at the polls. 1 There is nothing in the recent defeat/, 
said Mr. 0 lad stone, ‘to abate the hopes or to modify the antici- 

f iations of those who desire to. meet the wants and wishes of 
reland.* 

VI 

The question now before Mr. Gladstone was whether to meet 
the new parliament or at once to resign. For a short time he 
wavered, along with an important colleague, and then he and 
all the rest came round t o' 7 resignation. The considerations 
that guided him were these. It is best for Ireland that the 
party strongest in the new parliament should be at once con- 
fronted with its responsibilities. Again, we were bound to 
consider what would most tend to reunite the liberal party, 
and it was in opposition 'that the chances of such reunion 
would be likely to stand highest, especially in view of coercion 
which many of the dissidents had refused to contemplate. If 
he could remodel the bill or frame a new one, that might be a 
possible ground for endeavouring to make up a majority, but 
he could not see his way to any such process, though he was 
ready for certain amendments. Finally, if we remained, an 
amendment would be moved definitely committing the new 
House against home rule. 

The conclusion was for immediate resignation, and his 
colleagues Avere unanimous in assent. The Irish view was 
di He re lit and impossible. Returning from a visit to Ireland 
I wrote to Mr. Gladstone (July 19) : — 

You may perhaps care to sec what [not a secular politician] thinks, 

so I enclose you a conversation between him and . He does not show 

much strength of political judgment, and one can understand why Parnell 
never takes him into counsel. Parnell, of course, is anxious for us to hold 
on to the last moment. Our fall will force him without delay to take up 
a new and dillicult line. But his letters to me, especially the last, show 
a desperate willingness to blink the new parliamentary situation. 

Mr. Parnell, in fact, pressed with some importunity that we 
should meet the new parliament, on the strange view that the 
result of the election was favourable on general questions, and ; 
indecisive only on Irish policy. We were to obtain the balance 
of supply in an autumn sitting, in January to attack registra- 
tion reform, and tlv'ii to dissolve uptm that, without making 
any Irish proposition whatever. This curious suggestion left, 
altogether out of sight the certainty that an amendment refer- 
ring to Ireland would be at once moved on the Address, such as 
must beyond all doubt command the whole of the tories and a 
large part, if not all, of the liberal dissentients. Only one 
course was possible for the defeated ministers, and they 
resigned. ^ 

On July 30, Mr. Gladstone had his final audiehee of the 
Queen, of which he wrote the memorandum following : — 
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Conversation with the Queen, August 2, 1886. 

The conversation at my closing audience on Friday was a singular one, 
when regarded as the probable last word with the sovereign after fifty-live 
years of political life, and a good quarter of a century’s service rendered 
to her in office. 

The Queen was in good spirits ; her manners altogether pleasant. She 
made me sit at mice. Asked after my wife as we began, and sent a kind 
message to her as we ended. About me personally, I think, her single 
remark was that I should require some rest. I remember that on a 
closing audience in 1874 she, said she f#lt sure I might be reckoned upon 
to support the throne. She did not say anything of the sort, to-day. 
Her mind and opinions have since that day been seriously warped, and I 
respect her for the scrupulous avoidance of anything which could have 
seemed to indicate a desire on her part to claim anything in common 
with me. 

Only at three points did the conversation touch upon anything even 
faintly related to public alfairs. . . . The second point was the conclusion 
of .some arrangement for appanages or incomes on behalf of the third 
generation of t he royal house. I agreed that there ought at a suitable 
time to be a committee on this subject, as bad been settled some time 
back* she observing that the recent circumstances had made the time 
unsuitable. I did not offer any suggestion as to the grounds of the affair, 
but said it seemed to me possible to try some plan under which intended 
marriages should he communicated without forcing a reply from the 
Houses. Also I agreed that the amounts were not excessive. I did not 
pretend to have a solution ready : but said it would, of course, be the 
duty of the government to submit a plan to the committee. The third 
matter was trivial : a question or two from her on the dates and proceed- 
ings connected with the meeting. The rest of the conversation, not a 
very long one, was filled up with nothings. It is rather melancholy. 
But on neither side, given the conditions, could it well he helped. 

On the following day she wrote a letter, making it evident, that so 
far as Ireland was concerned, she could not trust herself to say what she 
wanted to say. ... 

Among the hundreds of letters that reached him every week 
was one from an evangelical lady of known piety, enclosing 
him a form of prayer that had been issued against home rule. 
His acknowledgment (duly 27) shows none of the impatience of 
the baffled statesman : — 

I thank you much for your note ; and though I greatly deplored the 
issue, and the ideas of the prayer in question, yet, from the moment when 
I heard it was your eomposiaon, 1 knew perfectly* well that it was written 
in entire good faith, and had no relation to political controversy in the 
ordinary sense. I cannot hut think that, in bringing the subject of Irish 
intolerance before the Almighty Father, we ought to have some regard to 
the fact that down to the present day, as between the two religions, the 
offence has been in the proportion of perhaps a hundred to one on the 
protestant side, and the suturing by it on the Roman side. At the 
present hour, I am pained to express my belief that there is far more 
of intolerance in action from so-called protestants against Roman 
catholics, than from Roman catholics against protestants. It is a 
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great satisfaction to agree with you, as I feel confident that I must 
do, in the conviction that of prayers we cannot possibly have too much, I 
in this great matter, and for my own part 1 heartily desire that, unless ■ 
the policy 1 am proposing be for the honour of God and the good of His 
creatures, it may be trampled under foot and broken into dust. Of your , 
most charitable thoughts and feelings towards me I am deeply sensible,', 
and I remain with hearty regard. 

As he wrote at this time to II. H. Hutton (duly 2), one of 
the choice spirits of our age, ‘ Bely upon it, I can never quarrel;; 
with you or with Bright. What vexes me is when differences 
disclose baseness, which sometimes happens.’ 
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Charity retidereth a man truly groat, enlarging hi« mind into a vast circumference, 
and to a capacity nearly inlinite ; so that it by a general care dotli reach all things, by 
an universal ailed ion doth embrace and grace the world. . . . Even a spark of it in 
- generosity of dealing bre.odoth admiration ; a glimpse of it in formal courtesy of 
behaviour procureth much esteem, being deemed to accomplish and adorn a man. — 

. Barrow. 

After the rejection of liis Irish policy in the summer of 1886, 
Mr. Gladstone had a period of six years before him, the life of 
the new parliament. Strangely dramatic years they were, in 
some respects unique in our later history. The party schism 
among liberals grew deeper and wider. The union between 
tories and seceders became consolidated and linal. The alter- 
native policy of coercion was passed through parliament; in 
lan extreme form and with violent strain on the legislative 
machinery, and it was (tarried out in Ireland in a fashion that 
pricked the consciences of many thousands of voters who had 
resisted the proposals of 1886. A fierce storm rent the Irish 
phalanx in two, and its leader vanished from the field where 
for sixteen years lie had fought so bold and uncompromising a 
.fight. During this period Mr. Gladstone* stood in the most 
trying of all the varied positions of his life, and without flinch-’ 
ing he confronted it in the strong faith that the national 
. honour as well as the assuagement of t he inveterate Irish 
■wound in the flank of his country, \vef*e the issues at stake. 

This intense pre-occupation in the political struggle did not 
for a single week impair his other interests, nor stay his cease- 
less activity in controversies that were not touched by politics. 
Not even now, when the great cause to which he had so 
daringly, committed himself was in decisive issue, could he 
■ V'.i, * 265 
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allow it to dull or sever what had been the standing concerns 
of life and thought to him for so long a span of years. As 
from his youth up, so now behind the man of public action was 
the diligent, eager, watchful student, churchman, apologist, 
divine. And what is curious and delightful is that he never 
set a more admirable example of the tone and temper in which 
literary and religious controversy should be conducted, than in 
these years when in politics exasperation was at its worst. It 
was about this time that he wrote : — ‘ Certainly one of the 
lessons life has taught me if! that where there is known to be 
a common object, the pursuit of truth, there should also be a 
studious desire to interpret the adversary in the best sense his 
words will fairly bear ; to avoid whatever widens the breach; 
and to make the most of whatever tends to narrow it. These I 
hold to be part of the laws of knightly tournament.’ And to 
these laws fie sedulously conformed. Perhaps at some happy 
time before the day of judgment they may be transferred from 
the tournament to the battle-fields of philosophy, criticism, and 
even politics. 

After the defeat in which his tremendous labours had for 
the moment ended, he made his way to what was to him the 
most congenial atmosphere in the world, to the company of 
Ddllinger and Acton, at Tegernsee in Bavaria. ‘ Tegcrnsee,’ 
Lord Acton wrote to me (Sept. 7), ‘is an out-of-the-way place, 
peaceful and silent, and as there is a good library in the house, 

I have taken some care of his mind, leading in the direction of 
little French comedies, and away from the tragedy of existence. 
It has done him good, and he has just started with Ddllinger to 
climb a high mountain in the neighbourhood.’ 

To Mrs. Gladstone. 

Tegernsee , Aug. 28, 188(5. — We found Ddllinger reading in the garden. I 
The course, of his life is quite unchanged, llis constitution does not 
appear at all to have given way. Jit; beats me utterly in standing, but 
that is not saying much, as it never was one of mv gifts ; and lie is not 
conscious (eighty-seven last February) of any dilliculty with the heart 
in going up hill. His deafness has increased materially, but not so that 
he cannot carry on very well conversation with a single person. We 
have talked much together even on disestablishment which ho detests, v 
and Ireland as to which he is very apprehensive, but he never seems to 
shut up his mind by prejudice. 1 had a good excuse for giving him my ; 
pamphlet, 1 but I do not know whether he will tell us what he, thinks of. 
it. He was reading it this morning. He rises at six and breakfasts , 
alone. Makes a good dinner at two and lias nothing more till the next, ' 
morning. He does not appear after daijk. On the whole one sees no 
reason why he should not last for several years yet. 

1 On the Irish Question — ‘The History of an Idea and the Lesson of the Elections/ ' 
a fifty -page pamphlet prepared before leaving England. 
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4 When Dr. t)ollinger was eighty-seven,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote 
later, ‘ he walked witn me seven miles across the hill that sepa- 
rates the Te gem see from the next valley to the eastward. At 
that time he began to find his sleep subject to occasional inter- 
ruptions, and he had armed himself against them by committing 
to memory the first three books of the Odywy for recital.’ 1 Of 
Mr. Gladstone Dellinger had said in i885, ‘1 have known 
Gladstone for thirty years, and would stand security for him 
any day ; his character is a very fine one, and he possesses a 
rare capability for work. I dither from him in his political 
views on many points, and it is difficult to convince him, for he 
is clad in triple, steel/* 

Another high personage in the Roman catholic world sent 
him letters through Acton, affectionately written and with 
signs of serious as well as sympathising study of his Irish 
policy. A little later (Sept. 21) Mr. Gladstone writes to his 
wife at Hawarden : — » 

Bishop Strossmayer may make a journey all the way to Hawarden, 
and it seems that Acton may even accompany him, which would make 
it much more manageable. His coming would be a great compliment, 
and cannot he discouraged or refused. It would, however, be a serious 
affair, for he speaks no language with which as a spoken tongue we are 
familiar, his great cards being Slavonic and Latin. Unfortunately I 
have a very great increase, of difficulty in hearing the words in foreign 
tongues, a difficulty which 1 hope has hardly begun with you as yet. 

Like a good host, Lord Acton kept politics out of his way as 
well as he could, but some letter of mine ‘set him on fire, and 

he is full of \s blunder and of 1’amcll’s bill/ Parliamentary 

duty was always a sting to him, and by September 20 lie was 
back in the House of Commons, s] leaking oil the Tenants Relief 
(Ireland) bill. Then to the temple of peace at Hawarden for 
the rest of the year, to read the Hind ‘ for the twenty-fifth or 
thirtieth time, and every time richer and more glorious than 
before’ ; to write elaborately on Homeric topics ; to receive a 

f ood many visitors ; and to compose the admirable article on 
'enny son’s second Lockdey Hall. On this last let us pause for 
an instant. The moment was hardly one in which, from a man 
of nature less great and powerful than Mr. Gladstone, we should 
have counted on a buoyant vindication of the spirit of Lis time. 
He had just been rough 1;/ repulsed in the .^oldest enterprise of 
his career; liis name was a target for infinite obloquy; his 
motives were largely denounced as of the basest : the conflict 
into which he had plunged and from which he could not with- 
draw was hard ; friends had turned kway from him ; he was 
old ; the issue was dubious and dark, let the personal, or 
even what to him were tl^ national discomfitures of the hour, 
were not allowed to blot the sun out of the heavens His whole 

l Speaker, Jan. 1, 1800. 

2 Conversations of Bollinger. 33y L. vou K obeli, pp. 100, 102. 

-V.'. d ■ 9 
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soul rose in challenge against the tragic tones of Tennyson’s 
poem, as he recalled the solid tale of the vast improvements, 
the enormous mitigation of the sorrows and burdens of man- 
kind, that had been effected in the land by public opinion and 
public authority, operative in the exhilarating sphere of self- 
government during the sixty years between the first and second 
Locksle y Hall. 

The sum of the matter seems to be that upon the whole, and i'a a 
degree, we who lived fifty, sixty, seventy years back, and are living now, 
have lived into a gentler time ;* that the public conscience has grown 
more tender, as indeed, was very needful ; ami that in matters of practice, 
at sight of evils formerly regarded witli indiffeience or even connivance, 
it now not only winces but rebels ; that upon the whole the race has been 
reaping, ami not scattering ; earning and not wasting ; and that without 
its being said that the old lbophot is wrong, it may he said that the 
young Prophet was unquestionably right. 

Here is the way in which a mau of noble heart and high 
vision as of a circling eagle, transcends his individual chagrins.. 
All this optimism was the natural vein of a statesman who had 
lived a long life of effort in persuading opinion in so many 
regions, in overcoming difficulty upon difficulty, in content 
witli a small reform where men would not let him achieve a 
great one, in patching where he could nob build anew, in un- 
quenchable faith, hope, patience, endeavour. Mr. Gladstone 
knew as well as Tennyson that ‘every blessing lias its draw- 
backs, and every age its dangers’; he was as sensitive as 
Tennyson or Buskin or any of them, to the implacable tragedy 
of industrial civilisation — the city children ‘blackening soul and 
sense in city slime, ’ progress halting on palsied feet ‘among the 
glooming alleys,’ crime and hunger casting maidens on the 
street, and all the other recesses of human life depicted by the 
poetic prophet in his sombre hours. But the triumphs or the 
past inspired confidence in victories for the future, and mean- 
while he thought it well to remind Englishmen that ‘their 
country is still young as well as old, and that in these latest 
days it has not been unworthy of itself.’ 1 

On his birthday lu* enters in his diary : — 

Dec . 29, 1880. —This day in its outer experience recalls the Scotch 
usage which would say, ‘terrible pleasant.' In spite of the ruin of 
telegraph wires by suinv, my letters and fbstul arrivals of to-day have 
much exceeded those of last year. Even my share of the reading was* 
very heavy. The day was gone before it seemed to have begun, all 
amidst stir and festivity. The estimate was nine hundred arrivals. O 
for a birthday of recollection.- • It is long since I have had one. There is 
so much to say on the soul’s history, but bracing is necessary to say it, as 
it is for reading Dante. It has been a yea^r of shock and strain, I think 
a year of some progress ; but of greater absorption in interests which* 

1 Nineteenth Centvr v, January 1887. Hoe also speech at Hawarden, on the Queen's 
Reign, August 80, 1887. The reader will remember Mr. Gladstone’s contrast between 
poet aud active statesman at Kirkwall in 1888, y, 
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though profoundly human, are quite off the line of an old man’s direct 
preparation for passing the Kiver of Death. I have not had a chance 
given me of creeping from this whirlpool, for I cannot abandon a cause 
which is so evidently that of rny follow-men, and in which a particular 
part seems to be assigned to me. Therefore am I not disturbed ‘ though 
the hills be carried into the middle of the sea. ’ 

111 

To Lord Acton. 

Hawardcn , Jon. 13, 1887. — It is with much pleasure that I read your 
estimate of Chamberlain. His character % remarkable, as are in a very high 
degree his talents. It is one of my common sayings that to mo characters 
of the political c iass are the most mysterious of all I meet, so that 1 am 
obliged to travel the road of life surrounded by an immense number of 
judgments more or less in suspense, ami getting on for practical purposes 
as well as I can. # 

I have witli a clear mind and conscience not only assented to but pro- 
moted the present conferences, and I had laboured in that sense long 
before Mr. Chamberlain madd his speech at Birmingham. It will 
UUl’prise as well as grieve me if they do harm ; if indeed they do not do 
some little good. Large and final arrangements, it would be rash 1 think 
to expect. 

The tide is flowing, though perhaps not rapidly, in our favour. With- 
out our lifting a finger, a crumbling process has begun in both the 
, opposite parties. ‘In quietness and in confidence shall he your strength ’ 
is a blessed maxim, often applicable to temporals as well as spirituals. I 
have indeed one temptation to haste, namely, that the hour may come 
for me to say farewell and claim my retirement; but inasmuch as I 
remain in situ for the Irish question only, 1 cannot he so foolish as to 
allow myself to ruin by pm ipitaney my own purpose. Though I am 
Writing a paper on the Irish question for Mr. Knowles, it is no trumpet- 

* blast, hut is meant to fill and turn to account a season of compaiative 
' quietude. 

The death of Iddesleigh has sliocked and saddened us all. He was 
full of excellent qualities, but had not the backbone and strength of 
fibre necessary to lestore the tone of a party demoialised by his former 
leader. In gentleness, temper, sacrifice of himself to the common purpose 

* of his friends, knowledge, quickness of perception, general integrity of 
intention, freedom from personal aims, lie was admirable. ... I have 

' been constantly struggling to vindicate a portion of my time for the 
.pursuits I want to follow, but with very little success indeed. Some 
1 rudiments of Olympian religion have partial Iy taken shape. 1 have a 
paper ready for Knowles piolubly in his March number on the Poseidon 
", of Homer, a most curious dW exotic personage. . . . Williams and 
Norgate got me the books T wanted, but alack lor the time to lead them ! 
» In addition to want of time, 1 have to deplore my slowness m reading, 

* declining sight, and declining memory ; all very serious affairs lor one 
who has such singular reason to be thankful as to general health and 
strength. 

t t I wish I could acknowledge <^uly or pay even in part your unsparing, 
untiring kindness in the discharge of your engagements as ‘Cook.’ Como 
pearly to England — and stay long. Wo will try what we can to hind you. 
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A few months later, he added to his multifarious exercises in. 
criticism and controversy, a performance that attracted especial 
attention. 1 * ‘Mamma and I, he wrote to Mrs. Drew, ‘are each 
of us still separately engaged in a death-grapple with Robert 
Ehmere. I complained of some of the novels you gave me to 
read as too stiff, but they are nothing to this. It is wholly out 
of the common order. At present I regard with doubt and 
dread the idea of doing anything on it, but cannot vet be sure 
whether your observations will be verified or not. In any case 
it is a tremendous book.’ And on April 1 (1888), he wrote, ‘*By 
hard work I have finished cud am correcting my article on 
Robert Ehmere. It is rather stiff work. 1 have had two letters 
from her. She is much to be liked personally, but is a fruit, I 
think, of what must be called Arnoldism/ 

To Lord Acton. 

<• 

Aston Clinton , Tiring , Easter Lay, April 1 , *88. — I do not like to let 
too long a time elapse without some note of intercourse, even though 
that season approaches which brings y<$u hack to the shores of your 
country. Were you here I should have much to say on many things ; 
but I will now speak, or first speak, of what is uppermost, and would, if 
a mind is like a portmanteau, he taken or tumble out first. 

' You perhaps have not heard of Jlobert Ehmere , for I find without 
surprise, that it makes its w'ay slowly into public notice. It is not far 
from twice the length of an ordinary novel ; and the labour and effort 
of reading it all, 1 should say, si* fold ; while one could no more stop in 
it than in reading Thucydides. The idea of the book, perhaps of the 
writer, appears to be a movement of retreat from Christianity upon 
Theism : a Theism with a Christ glorified, always in the human sense, 
hut beyond the* ordinary measure. It is worked out through the medium 
of a being — one ought to say a character, but I withhold the w'ord, for 
there is no sufficient substratum of character to uphold the qualities — 
gifted with much intellectual subtlety and readiness, and almost every 
coneehable moral excellence. lie finds vent in an energetic attempt to 
carry his new gospel among the skilled artisans of London, whom the 
writer apparently considers as supplying the norm for all right human 
judgment. He has extraordinary success, establishes a new church 
under the name of the new Christian brotherhood, kills himself with 
overwork, but leaves his project flourishing in a certain ‘Elgood Street.* 
It is in fact (like the Salvation Army) a new' Kirehc der Zukunft. 

1 am always inclined to consider this Theism as among the least 
defensible of the positions alternative to Christianity. Robert Elsmere, 
who lias been a parish clergyman, is upset entirely, as it appears, by 
the difficulty of accenting miracles, and' by the suggestion that the 
existing Christianity grew' up in an age specially predisposed to them. 

I want as usual to betray you into helping the lame dog over the 
stile ; and I should like to know' wliether you would think me violently 
wrong in holding that the period of the Ad\ ent was a period when the 
appetite for, or disposition to, the supernatural was declining and 
decaying ; that in the region of human thought, speculation was strong 

l Robert Ehmere: the Battle of Belief (18S8). Kepublished from the Nineteenth 
Century in Later Gleanings, 1898. 
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and scepticism advancing ; that if our Lord were a mere man, armed 
only with human means, His whereabouts was in this and many other 
ways misplaced by Providence ; that the gospols and the N*cw Testament 
must have much else besides miracle torn out of them, in order to get 
US down to the caput mortuum of Elgood Street. This very remarkable 
work is in effw t identical with the poor, thin, ineffectual production 
published with **01110 arrogance by the Duke of Somerset, which found a 
quack remedy for difficulties in what he considered the impregnable 
citadel of belief in God. 

,Know r les lias brought this book before me, and being as strong as it is 
strange, it cannot perish still-born. I am tossed about with doubt as 
to writing upon it. 1 / 

To Lord Acton. 

Oxford, Apr 1 8, ’88. — I am grateful for your most interesting letter 
which contains very valuable warnings. Oil the other side is copied 
what I have written on two of the points raised by the book. Have I 
said too much of the Academy ? I have .spoken only of the first century. 
You refer to (apparently) about 2f>0 a.p. as a time of great progress? 
But I was astonished on iirst ^reading tho census of Christian eleigy in 
Romo temp. St. Cyprian, it was so slender. I am not certain, but does 
notJBeugnot estimate the Christians before Constantine’s conversion, in 
tlsfe west aL one- tenth of the population ? Mrs. T. Arnold died yesterday 
here. Mrs. Ward had been summoned and she is coming to see me this 
evening. It is a very singular plioao of the controversy which she lias 
opened. When do you repatriate ? 

I am afraid that my kindness to the Positivists amounts only to a 
comparative approval of their not dropping the great human tradition 
out of view ; plus a very high appreciation of the personal qualities of 
our friend . 

To Lord Acton. 

Dollis Hill, Map 13, ’88. — Your last letter was one of ex Li t me interest. 
It raised such a multitude of points, after your perusal of my article on 
R. Elsmere, as to stimulate in the highest degree my curiosity to know 
how far you would carry into piopositions, the ideas which you for the 
most part obliquely put forward. 1 gave the lett< r to Mary, who paid 
ms a flying visit in London, that she might take it to Ha warden foi full 
digestion. For myself I feed upon the hope that when (when?) you 
come back to England wo may go over the points, and 1 may reap 
further benefits from your knowledge. I will not now attempt anything 
of the kind. But I will say this generally, that I am not so much 
oppressed as you appear to he, with the notion that great diflieultieH 
havo been imported by the researches of scientists into the religious 
and theological argument. As respects cosmogony and </> o/joni/, the 
Scripture lias, I think, tak.it much benefit from them. Whatever bo 
the date of the early books, Pentateuch or Hexateueli in their present* 
edition, the Assyriologieal investigations seem to me to have foi tilled 
and accredited their substance by producing similar traditions in variant 
forms inferior to the Mosaic forms, and tending to throw them back to 
a higher antiquity, a fountainhead nearer the soiuve. Then there is the 
.great chapter of the Disperse^ : which Renan (I think) treats as ex- 
hibiting tlie marvellous genius (!) of the Jews. As to unbroken sequences 
in the physical order, they do not trouble me, because wc have to do 
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not with the natural but the moral order, and over this science, or as I 
call it natural science, docs not wave her sceptre. It is no small matter, 
ag;ain (if so it be, as I suppose), that, after warring for a century against 
miracle* as unsustained by experience, the assailants should now have to 
abandon that ground, stand only upon sequence, and controvert the 
great facts of the New Testament only by raising to an extravagant 
and uunatural height the demands made under the law of testimony in 
order to [justify] a rational belief. One admission has to he made, that 
death did not come into the woild by sin, namely the sin of Adam, and 
this sits inconveniently by the declaration of Saint Paul. 

Mrs. Ward wrote to thank me for tlie tone of my article. Her first 
intention was to make some reply hi the Nineteenth Century itself. It 

appears that advised her not to do it. Hut Knowles told me that 

he was labouring to bring her up to the scratch again. There, I said, 
you show the cloven foot; you want to keep the Nineteenth Century 
pot boiling. 

I own that your reasons for not being in England did not appear to 
me cogent, but it would be impertinent to make myself a judge of them. 
The worst of it was that you did not name any date. But I must 
assume that you are coming ; and surely the time cannot now be far. 
Among other things, I want to speak with you about French novels, 
a subject on which there has for me been quite lecently east a most 
lurid light. 

Acton’s letters in reply may have convinced Mr. Gladstone 
that there were depths in this supreme controversy that he 
had hardly sounded ; and adversaria that he might have 
mocked from a professor of the school or schools of unbelief, 
he could not in his inner mind make light of, wdien coming 
from the pen of a catholic believer. Before and after the 
article on Jiohert E lamer e appeared, Acton, the student with 
his vast historic knowledge and his deep penetrating gaze, 
warned the impassioned critic of some historic point over- 
stated or understated, some dangerous breach left all un- 
guarded, some lack of nicety in definition. Acton’s letters 
will one day see the light, and flic reader may then know 
how candidly Mr. Gladstone was admonished as to the excess 
of his description of the moral action of Christianity ; as to 
the risk of sending modern questions to ancient answers, for 
the apologists of an age can only meet the difficulties of their 
age ; that there are leaps and bounds in the history of thought; 
how well did Newman once say that in theology you have to 
meet questions that the Fathers could hardly have been made 
to understand ; how* if you go to St! 1 Thomas or Leibnitz or 
Paley for rescue from Hegel or Haeckel your apologetics will 
be a record of disaster. You insist broadly, says Acton, on 
belief in the divine nature of Christ as the soul, substance, 
and creative force of Christian religion ; you assign to it very 
much of the good the church has done ; all this with little or 
no qualification or drawback from thb other side : — 

Enter Martineau or Stephen or (unattached), and loq. ; — Is this^ 
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the final judgment of the chief of liberals ? the pontiff of a church whose 
fathers are the later Milton and the later Penn, Locke, Bayle, Toland, 
Franklin, Turgot, Adam Smith, Washington, Jefferson, Bent ham, 
Dugald Stewart, Roirully, Totqueville, Chinning, Macaulay, Mill* 
These nun and others like them disbeliev'd that doetune established 
freedom, and they undid the work of orthodox Christianity, they swept 
away that apprihng edifice of intolerance, tyi.inny, eiuelty, wluch 
believers in built up to p< ip< tuate then In lief. 

The philosophy of liberal history, Acton proceeds, which has 
to acknowledge the invaluable services of early Christianity, 
feels the anti 1 boral and anti socialtaction of later Christianity, 
Bofoie the rise of the sorts that rejected, some of thorn the 
divinity of ( hrist ; others, the institutions of the olpirch 
erected upon it. Liberalism if it admits these things as in- 
different, sum nders its own raison r/YOv, and ceases to strive 
for an ethical < au so. If the doetiiw*of Torqueniadu make us 
jeondone his morality, there tan bo no public right and no 
wrong, no political sin, no secular cause to die for. So it might 
$>e said that— 

You do not work re illy from the piinnph of lihu ihsin, hut fiom the 
Cognate, though distinct principles oi dnnouio), natioinlirv , pi ogress, 
etc. To sonic (\tent, I hn, jou will estiange valued finnds, not 
assuredly by any expression of theologied belief, but by se< rmng to 
ignore tne great central piobUrn of Chustian politics. If I liad to ]>ut 
my own doubts, instead of t lie avenge lilxrd’s, I should state the case 
in other words, but not altogether diltcrently . 1 

i May 2, 18SS. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ALTEKN ATIVE TOLICY IN ACT 

(mo- 188#) 

r 

Tliosfl A\ho romo o\ or hither to us liom England, and some weak people among our- 
Sdv<s, win tKver in disiourso we make mention of li bitty and piopeity, shake their 
heads, and tell us that ‘ litland is a depending kingdom/ as it they would seem by this 

S liras* to intend, that the people of liel uid aio m some state ot slavery oi dependence 
lflerent from those of JRJngland.— Jonajhan Swi* 1 

In the ministry that succeeded Mr. Gladstone in 1886, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach undertook for the second time the office 
of Irish secretary, while Lord Randolph Churchill filled his 

i d ace at the exchequer and as leader of the House. The new 
Lrish policy was to open with the despatch of a distinguished 
soldier to put down moonlighters in Kerry , the creation of ope 
royal commission under Lord Cowper, to inquire into land rents 
and land purchase; and another to inquire into the country’s 
material resources. The two commissions were well-establisned 
ways of marking time. As for Irish industries and Irish 
resources, a committee of the House of Commons had made a 
report in a blue book of a thousand pages only a year before. 
On Irish land tlieie had been a grand commission m 1880, and 
a committee of the House of Lords in 1882-3. The latest 
Purchase Act was hardly yet a yeai old. Then to commission 
a general to hunt down little handfuls of peasants who with 
blackened faces and rude fire arms ciept stealthily in the dead 
of night round lonely cabins in the remote hillsides and glens 
of Kerry, was hatdly more sensible than it would be to send a 
squadron of life-guards to oateh picl sockets in a London slum. 

A question that exercised Mr. Gladstone at least as sharply 
as the proceedings of ministers, was the attitude to be taken by 
those who had quitted him, ejected him in the short parlia- 
ment of 188(>, and fought the election against him. We have 
seen how much contro\ersy arose long years before as to the 
question whereabouts in the House of Commons the Peelites 
should take their seats . 1 The same perplexity now confronted 

l Seo vol. i p. 314. ' 
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the liberals who did not agree with Mr. Gladstone upon Irish 
government. Lord Hartington wrote to him, and here is his 
reply 

August 2, 1886. — I fully appreciate the feeling which has prompted 
your letter, and l admit the reality of the difficulties you describe. It 
Is also clear, I think, that so far as title to places on the fiont opposition 
bench is concerned, your light to them is identical with ours. 1 am 
afraid, however, that I cannot materially contribute to relic’. e you from 
embarrassment. The choice of a seat is more or less the choice of a 
symbol ; and 1 h ive no such acquaintance with your political views and 
? intentions, as c< uld alone enable me ti# judge wli.xt materials I have 
before me for making anansw«rto \ our inquiry. For my ow n pait, I 
earnestly desire, subject to the paramount exigencies of the Iiish 
question, to promote m e\ery w r ay the reunion of the liberal part) ; a 
desire in which I earnestly trust that you participate. And I ceitainly 
could not direct 1 y or indirtcllv dissuade y*m from an) step which you 
may be inclined to take, and which may appear to jou to have a 
tendency in any i icasure to promote that end. 

A singular event occurred at the end of the year (1880), that 
produced an important change in the relations of this gioup of 
•liberals to the government that they had placed and main- 
tained in power. Lord .Randolph, the young minister who 
with sucli extraordinary rapidity had risen to ascendency in Ihe 
councils of the government, suddenly in a fatal moment of mis- 
calculation or caprice resigned (Dec. 23). Political suicide is 
not easy to a man with energy and resolution, but this was one 
of the rare eases. In a situation so strangely unstable and 
irregular, with an administration resting on the support of a 
section sitting on benches opposite, and still declaring every 
day that they adhered to old liberal principles and bad no wish 
. to sever old party ties, the withdrawal of Lord Randolph 
Churchill created boundless perturbation. It was one of those 
exquisite moments in which excited politicians enjoy the in- 
effable sensation that the end of the world has come. Every- 
thing seemed possible. Lord Hartington wab summoned from 
the shores of the Mediterranean, but being by temperament 
incredulous of all vast elemental convulsions, he took his time. 
On his return he declined Lord Salisbury’s offer to make way 
fqr him as head of the government. The glitter of the prize 
might have tempted a man of schoolboy ambition, but Lord 
Hartington was too experienced in affairs ingt to know that to 

head of a group that held the balance was, under such equi- 
vocal, circumstances, far the more substantial and commanding 
position of the tw r o. Mr. Gosehen’s case was different, and by 

* Taking the vacant post at the exchequer lie saved the prime 
^ minister from the necessity of going back under Lord 

* Randolph’s yoke. As it lumpen ed, all this gave a shake to 
s v both oi the unionist "wings. The ominous clouds of coercion 

were sailing slowly but diseernibly along the horizon, and this 
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made men in the unionist camp still more restless and uneasy. 
Mr. Chamberlain, on the very day of the announcement of the 
Churchill resignation, had made a speech that was taken to hold 
out an olive branch to his old friends. Sir William Harcourt, 
ever holding stoutly in fair weather and in foul to the party 
ship, thought the break-up of a great political combination to v 
be so immense* an e\ il, as to call for almost any sacrifices tp 
prevent it. lie instantly wrote to Birmingham to express his 
desire to co-operate in re-union, and in the course of a few * 
days five members of the i^iginal liberal cabinet of 188G met at' 
his house in what was known as the Bound Table, ( Vmference. 1 . 

A letter of Mr. Gladstones to me puts some of his views on 
the situation created by the retirement of Lord ] Randolph: — 

Jfamtnhn , Christmas J8Sti. -~I>< tween Cluislmas services, a 

floor! of cards and congratulations for the scat- on, and many interesting 
letters, I am drowned in work to d iy, hiving just at lj p.m. ascertained, 
what my letters arc. So foigive me if* first thanking you very much for 
yours, I deal with some points lather abruptly. •' 

1. rhurehilJ has committed an outrage as against the Queen, and also 
the prime minister, in the method of lesiguing and making known his 
rc.-tigiM.tion. This, of course, they will work against him. ‘2. He is also 
entirely wrong in supposing that the finance minister has any ruling 
authority on the great estimates of defence. If he had, he would he the 
master of the country. Hut although he has no right to demand the 
concurrence of his collcngm s in his view of the estimates, he lias a rather 
special right, hi cause these do so much towards determining budget and 
taxation, to indicate liis ow u views l>v resignation. I have repeatedly* 
fought estimates to the extremity, with an intention of resigning in case, 
But to send in a resignation makes it impossible lor his colleagues as men 
of honour to recede. 3. I think <me of lus best points is that he had 
made before taking oflice recent and formal declarations on behalf of 
economy, of which Ids colleagues must he taken to have been cognisant, • 
and Salisbury in paiticular. Ho may plead that lie could not reduce 
these all at once to zero. 4. Cannot something he done, without refer- < 
enoe to the holes that mav he picked, to give him some support as a 
champion of economy? This talk about the continental war, I for one * 
regard as pure nonsense when aimed at magnifying our estimates. 

f>. With regard to Hartington. What he will do I know r not, and our 
wishes could have no weight with him. . . . The position is oue of such 
difficulty for H. that I am very sorrv for him, though it was never more 
true that he who makes his own bed in a certain way must lie in it, 
Chamberlain’s speech hits him very har<bin ease of acceptance. I take it l 
for granted that he will not accept to sit among thirteen toiies, but will 
have to demand an eutiy b} force, t>. with three or four friends. Tort 
accept upon that footing would, I think, be the logical consequence of alt 
he has said and done since April. In logic, he ought to go forward, 
as Chamberlain has done, back waul. The Queen will, I have no doubt, b# r 
brought to hear upon him, and the nine-tenths of his order. If the ln$H. 
question rules all others, ail he has tC consider is whether he (propefrlyv- 

i Sir W. llarcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Herschell, Sir George Trevelyan, and'' 
myself. , ( " 
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flanked) can serve his view of the Irish question. But with this logic we 
have nothing to do. The question for us also is (I think), what is hose 
for our view of the Irish question? I am tempted to wish that ho 
should accept ; it would clear the ground. But I do not yet see my way 
with certainty. 

6. With regai i to Chamberlain. From what has already passed 
between us you 1 now that, apart from the new situation and from his 

.^declaration, 1 wa . very desirous that everything honour able should he 
doue to conciliate and soothe. Unquestionably his speech is a new fact 
of gj’ftat weight. Ho is again a liberal, qmnul mime, and will not on all 
> points (as good o\l Joe Hume used to say) swear Mack is while tor the 
sake of his view’s c u Ireland. We ought A*t to waste this new tact, but 
take careful aero 1 lit of it. On the other hand, J think Ire will sir that 
the moment for 'along account of it has not come. Clearly t lie lirst 
thing is to see wh t arc the government. When we sec this, we shall also 
know something < f its colour and intentions. I do not think Randolph 
can go back. Ih would go hack at a heavy discount. If he w T ants to 
minimise, the on v way 1 see is that he should isolate his vote on the 
estimates, form n > clique , and proclaim strong suppoit in Irish matters 
^ and general policy. Thus lie might pave a roundabout road of return. 
... In ntaiLif thing# Gosehen is mote of a liberal than llartington, and 
be would cany villi liiru next, to nobody. 

7. On the whole, I rejoieo to think that, come what may , this allair 
will really affect progress m the Irish question. 

A happy Christmas to you. It will he happier than that of the 
ministers. 

Mr. Gladstone gave the Round Table his blessing, his 
‘general idea being that he had bettor meddle as little as 

R issible with the conference, and retain a free hand.’ Lord 
Arlington, would neither join the conference, nor deny that 
he thought it premature. While negotiation was going on, he 
said, somebody must stay at home, guard the position, and 
keep a watch on the movements of the enemy, and this duty 
was his. In truth, after encouraging or pressing Mr. dost lien 
* to join the government, it was obviously impossible to do 
anything that would look like desertion either of him or of 
them. On the other side, both English liberals and Irish 
nationalists were equally uneasy lest the unity of the part,> 
should be bought by the sacrifice of fundamentals. The con- 
ference was denounced from this quarter as an attempt to tind 
a> compromise that would help a few men sitting on the fence 
to salve ‘their consciences at the expense of a nations lights. 5 
Such remarks are worth ouoting, to illustratfHhe temper of the 
rank and file. Mr. Parnell, though ali\e to the truth that when 
f , people go into a conference it usually means that they are 
ready to give up something, was thoroughly awake to the 
satisfactory significance of the Birmingham overtures. 

U Things at the round table for some time went smoothly 
enough. . Mr. Chamberlain gifidually advanced the whole length. 
He publicly committed himself to the expediency of establishing 
: some kind of legislative authority in Dublin in accordance with 
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Mr. Gladstone’s principle, with a preference in his own mind 
for a plan on the lines of Canada. This lie followed up, also in 
public, by the admission that of course the Irish legislature 
must be allowed to organize their own form of executive 
government, either by an imitation on a small scale of all that 
goes on at Westminster and Whitehall, or in whatever other 
shape they might think proper . 1 2 3 To assent to an Irish legisla- 
ture for such affairs as parliament might determine to be dis«* 
tinctivelv Irish, with an executive responsible to it, was to 
accept tne party credo on the subject. Then the surface 
became mysteriously ruffled. Language was used by some of 
the plenipotentiaries in public, of which each side in turn com* 
plained as inconsistent with conciliatory negotiation in private. 
At last on the very day on which the pro\isional result of the 
conference was laid before' Mr. Gladstone, there appeared in a 
print tailed the IlnpUst* an article from Mr. Chamberlain, 
containing an ardent plea for the disestablishment of the 
Welsh church, but warning the Welshmen that they and tho 
Scotch crofters and the English labourers, thirty two millions 
of people, must all go without much-needed legislation because 
three millions were disloyal, while nearly six hundred members 
of parliament would be reduct'd to forced inactivity, because 
some eighty delegates, representing the* policy and receiving 
the pay of the Chicago convention, were determined to obstruct 
all business until their demands had been conceded. Men 
naturally asked what was the use of continuing a discussion, 
when one party to it was attacking in tiiis peremptory fashion 
the very persons and the policy that in private lie was supposed 
to accept. Mr. Gladstone showed no implacability. Viewing 
the actual character of the Baptist letter, he said to Sir. W, 
llareourt, ‘I am iiiclined to think we can hardly do more now, 
than to say we fear it has interposed an unexpected obstacle in 
the way of any attempt at this moment to sum up the result of 
your communications, which we should otherwise hopefully 
have done ; but on the other hand we are unwilling that so 
much ground apparently gained should be lost, that a littlfe 
time may soften or remove the present ruflling of the surface, 
and that wo are quite willing that the subject should stand 
over for resumption at a convenient season.’ 

The resumption never happened** Two or three weeks later* 
Mr. Chamberlain announced that he did not intend to return 
to the round table . 1 No other serious and formal attempt was 
ever made on either side to prevent the liberal unionists frouii 

1 K*‘e speeches at Hawick, Jan. 2 2, and at Birmingham, Jan. 20, 1887. 

2 HuptUt article, in Times, Feb. 25, 1887. V 

3 If anybody should ever wish further to disinter the history of this fruitless episode, 
he will find all the details in a speech by Sir Wnliam llareourt at Derby, Feb. 27, 188& 
Hoe also Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Times, July 2ti, 1887, Mr. Chamberlain's letter to' Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley, Times, July 29, 1887, and a speech of my own at Wolverhampton, April 
19, 1887. 
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hardening into a separate species. When they becapae accom- 
plices in coercion, they cut on the chances of re-union. Coercion 
was the key to the new situation. Just as at the beginning of 
1886, the announcement of it by the tory government marked 
the parting of t he ways, so was it now. 

ir 

We must now with reasonable cheerfulness turn our faces 
back towards Ireland. On tlio day of his return from Ireland 
(August 17, 1886) Mr. Darnell told *me that he was quite sure 
that rents coul I not be paid in the coming winter, and if the 
country was to bo kept quiet, the qo\ eminent would ha^ve to 
do something. He hoped that they would do something; 
otherwise there would be disturbance, and that he did nob 
want. He had made up his mind that his interests would be 
best sefwed by a quiet winter For one thing he knew that 
disturbance would be followed by coercion, and he knew and 
often said that of course strong eoeicion must ahvays in the 
long run win Hib day, little as the victory might be worth. 
For another thing he apprehended tliai disturbance might 
frighten away his new political allies in Ureal 1 Britain, and 
destroy the combination which he had so dexterously built up. 
This was now a dominant element with him. He desired 
definitely that the next stage of his movement should be in the 
largest sense political and not agrarian, lie brought two or 
three sets of proposals in this sense before the House and finally 
produced a Tenants Relief bill. It was not biilliantly fiainecl. 
For in truth it is not in human nature, either Irish or any 
« other, to labour the framing of a bill which has no chance of 
being seriously considered. 

The golden secret of Irish government was always to begin 
by trying to find all possible points for disagreement with 
anything that Mr. Parnell said or proposed, instead of seeking 
whether what he said or proposed might not furnish a basis 
for agreement. The conciliatory tone was soon over, and the 
Parnell bill was thrown out. The Irish secretary denounced it 
aa permanently upsetting the settlement of 1881, as giving a 
death-blow to purchase, and as produced without the proof 
of any real grounds for a general reduction in judicial rents. 
Whatever else he did, said $ir Michael Hicks Beach, he would 
never agree to govern Ireland by a policy of blackmail 1 
' A serious movement followed the failure of the government 
to grapple with arrears of rent. The policy known as the plan 
of campaign was launched. The plan* of campaign was this. 
The tenants of a given estate agreed with one another what 
abatement they thought just in the current half-year’s rent. 
( This in a body they proffered to landlord or agent. If it was 
jfefused as payment in full, they handed the money to a 

1 Hansard, 309, Sept. 21, 1880. 
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managing committee, and the committee deposited it with 
home persdn in whom they had contidence, to be used for the 
purpose of the struggle 1 Th it sue h proceeding constituted an 
unlawful conspiracy nobody doubts, any moie than it can be 
doubted that befote the A< t of 1^75 eve i y ti ade combination 
of a like kind in this island w as a conspiracy 

At any early stage the Irish leader ga\e his opinion to the' 
present w liter — 

Dec 7, 1S86 — Mi Paincll < illfd, 1 )okmg vnj ill and worn. Ho 
wislud to know wh it I thought | >f tin t ilu t ot the plan of campaign upon 
public opinion ‘If >ou mem m Inland, 1 said ‘cf course I have no 
view, and it w juld bt worth nothing if I Ind In I ngland, the ©licet is 
wholl} bid it ( fluids ilniost niou even than outnges He said he had 
been xeiy ill and lud tiken no put, so that hi stmds fnc and un« 
committed He w is anxious to hue it fully understood that the fixed 

i ioint m Ins tn ties is to main! un Hit* illiuiu with the English liberxla. 
It ltfuiel with ninth bittun s , and vu> iiislilnble too, to the fact 
that wluu Ini mil sumed to bt quirt sotfic slioit firm huh, the govein- 
muit h id it onto btgun to di i\\ ivv iy liom ill their ] ronmes of rt medial 
ltgislitioii It now luits wui pul, inertings ibmdoind, and news- 
papers modu itt 1 the &im< thing would happen our iguu ae usual 
How evil, hi would stud lot amtun one of Ins lieutenants, and would 
puss for an immuintc ussation of the violent spieehes • 

J) Lemhi 12 Mi Parnell fame md vu hul i prolong! d conversation. 
The licutciunt hid come oui, aud had ddended the plan of campaign. 
Mi Punch pus»v<icd in his dissent and disxpmov il and they paitod, 
with the unde. i standing that the meetings should bt chopped, and the 
movement calme 1 as much as could be I told him that I had heard 
fiom Mi (dadstone, anel that he could not possiblj show any tolerance 
for illegalities 

That Ins opponents should call upon Mi Gladstone to 
denounce the plm of cimpaign and cut himself oft fiom its 
authors, wis to be expected They made the most of it But 
he was the last man to bo turned aside from the prosecution of 
a policy that ho deemed of ox erw helming moment, by any 
minor cui rents Tuimediatrly after the (lection, Mr Parnell 
had been informed of his wtw that it xvould be a mistake for 
English and Tush to aim at unitoun action m parliament* 
Motives could not be at all points the same Libei als we're 
bound to keep in xiew (next to xvhat the Irish auestion might 
require) the rcuipon of the liberal party The lush were 
bound to have special regard to the opinion and circumstance^ 
of Ireland Common at tion up to a certain degiee would ariM 
from the necessities of the position Such was Mr Gladstone’s 
view. He was bent on ‘bunging a rexolutionaiy movement to 
what he confidently antic lpited would be a good end, to 
allow a passing phase of thnt movement to dixert him woula 
be to abandon hit. own foundations No reformer is fit for hid 


l See United Ireland, Oet 28, 1886 
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task who suffers himself to be frightened off by the excesses of 
an extieme wing * 

In ieply to my account of the conversation with Mr Parnell, 
he wxote to me — 

Uawmdtn , Haunt rr 8, lSht> — I have received youi verycleai stitc- 
xnentaud repl) m much lnstc for the post— making the same icquest as 

yoms toi a n uiu I am gltd to hnd the speech is liktly to be 

neutrihsid, I lop cfhotuallj It \us it ill\ vtiy bid I am glad \ou 

write to 1 As to the t impawn m lulnid I do not it } re suit feel 

the ioict o* H t tuigton s aj pc il to me to sjk ik out 1 do net k collect 

that he ecu s, >kc out about (lmuhijl, of wlum lie is for tin tunc the 
enthusi istic fc lowti 1 -> I nt ill 1 siy m 1 d > must 1 1 ku t aput from 

the slightest c untui met dncct or lndncct to ilh^dity v\ c t<o sutler 
under the jow i of the lindloid, 1 ut i\< c nine L adejt this is i nuthod 
of bieakin 0 it 4 1 am H lul you opened the question of mtenmdiate 
meabuies r > U]_e>n the whole J ^iqpesi he sees he ( innot have 

countcnami bom us m tin pi ui of cam] u^n r lh< (jm stion 1 itliu is 

how much tlisivowil I have e ontradu tcei i toi} figment m Glasgow 
that I had ap] io\e(l # 

At a liter tl tte (September 16, 1887) he wrote to me as to 
an inttncleel speech at Newcastle - ‘ \ou will, 1 ha\c ne> doubt, 
press even mene e nncstly than before on the Irish j»« ople the 
duty and policy ot maintaining order, and m these instances I 
shall be very glad if you will associate me with yourself * 

‘The plan ot c impaign/ said Mi Gladstone, ‘was one of those 
devices that c innot be lecontrle d with the principles ot law and 
order in a cn lhstd country Yet we all know that such devices 
are the ceit mi result of misgovernrnoit With respect to this 

f articular instance, if the plan be blame able (I c innot deny that 
feel it chfhe uit to acquit any such plan) I feel its authors are 
not one tenth pait so blameable as the go\ eminent whose con 
temptuous refusal of what they have now granted, was the 
parent and source ot the mischief r Ihis is worth looking at 
The Cow pci Commission, m Tediuary 1^87, rt potted that 
refusal by some landlords explained much that had occurred m 
the way of combination, and that the growth ot these c combina- 
tions had been facilitated by the fall m pile e s, Hostile turn of 
Cl edit by the banks, and other circumstances making the 
payment of rc nt impossible* llematkable evide ncc was given 
oy Sir lied vers I killer lie thought there should be some 
means of modifying ajd repressing the gnev mce ot rents 
being still higher than the people cm p^fy ‘^ou have got a 
very ignorant poor people, and the law should look after them, 
instead of whn h it has only looked aftei the rich 4 This was 
exactly what Mi Parnell had said *In the House the govern- 
ment aid not believe him , m Ireland they admitted his case to 
be true In one mstance^General bullet wrote to the agents of 

1 Lord Rand< Iph hnd < ncourAged a plan of campaign m Ulster against home rale 
* Speech at the Mi inorul Hall, July 29, 1887 ** Keport, p 8, sect 15 

* Freeman, Jan 1887 
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the estate that he believed it was impossible for the tenants to 
pay the rent that was demanded ; there might be five or six 
rogues among them, but in his opinion the greater number of 
them were nearer famine than paying rent. 1 In this very case 
ruthless evictions followed. The same scenes were enacted 
elsewhere. The landlords were within their rights, the courts 
were bound by the law, the police had no choice but to back 
the courts. The legbl case was complete. The moral case 
remained, and it was through these barbarous Scenes that in 
a rough and non-logical w;ij| the realities of the Irish land 
system for the first time gained access to the minds of the 
electors of Great Britain. Such devices as the plan of campaign 
came to be regarded in England and Scotland as what they 
Were, incidents in a great social struggle 4 . In a vast majority 
of cases the 4 mutineers suc<;'*e<led in extorting a reduction of 
|rent, not any more immoderate than the reduction voluntarily 
made by good landlords, or decreed in the land courts. No 
agrarian movement in freland was ever so unstained by crime. 

Some who took part in these affairs made no secret of political 
motives. Unlike Mr. Parnell, they deliberately desired to make 
government dillicult. Others feared that complete inaction 
would give an opening to the Fenian extremists. This section 
had already shown some signs both of their temper and their 
influence in certain proceedings of the Gaelic association at 
Thurles. But the mainspring was undoubtedly agrarian, and 
the force of the spring came from mischiefs that ministers had 
refused to face in time. ‘What they call a conspiracy now/ 
said one of the insurgent lenders, ‘they will call an Act of 
parliament next year.’ Ho it turned out. 

The Commission felt themselves ‘constrained to recommend 
an earlier revision of judicial rents, on account of the straitened 
circumstances of Irish farmers.’ What the commissioners thus 
told ministers in the spring wjis exactly what the Irish leader 
had told them in the previous autumn. They found that there 
were ‘real grounds’ for some legislation of the kind that the 
chief secretary, unconscious of wliat his cabinet was so rapidly 
to come to, had stigmatized as the policy of blackmail. 

On the last day of March 1887, the government felt the 
necessity of introducing a measure based on facts that they 
had disputed, and on principles that they had repudiated. 
^Leaseholders were adSnitted, some hundred thousand of them. 
That is, the more solemn of the forms of agrarian contract were 
set aside. Other provisions we may pass over. But this was 
not the bill to which the* report of the Commission pointed. 
The pith of that report was the revision and abatement of 
judicial rents, and from the new bill this vital point was 
omitted. It could hardly have beed otherwise after a curt 
declaration made by the prime minister in the previous August. 

l Questions 16, 473*5. 
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4 We do n °t contemplate any revision of judicial rents/ he said 
— immediately, by the way, after appointing a commission to . 
find out what it was that they ought to contemplate. ‘ We do 
not think it would be honest in the first place, and we think it 
would be exceedingly inexpedient / 1 He now repeated that to 
interfere with judicial rents becauso prices had fallen, would be 
to ‘lay your axe to the root of the fabric of civilised society / 2 
Before the lull was introduced, Mr. Balfour, who had gone to 
the Irish office on the retirement of Sir M. II. Beach in the 
month of March, proclaimed in language even more fervid, 
that it would be folly and madness to break these solemn 
contracts . 3 

For that matter, the bill even as it first stood was in direct 
contravention to all such high doctrine as this, inasmuch as it 
clothed a court with power to vary solemn contracts by fixing 
a composition for outstanding debt, and spreading the payment 
of it* over such a time as the judge might think fit. That, how- 
ever, was the least part of what finally overtook the haughty 
language of the month of April. In May the government 
accepted a proposal that the court should not only settle the 
sum due by an applicant for relief for outstanding debt, but 
should fix a reasonable rent for the rest of the term. This was 
the very power of variation that ministers had, as it were only 
the day before, so roundly denounced. But then the tenants in 
Ulster were beginning to growl. In June ministers withdrew 
the power of variation, for now it was the landlords who were 
growling. Then at last in July the prime minister called his 
party together, and told them that if the bill were not altered, 
Ulster would be lost to the unionist cause, and that after all he 
must' put into the bill a general revision of judicial rents for 
three years. So finally, as it was put by a speaker of that time, 
you have the prime minister rejecting in April the policy which 
m May he accepts ; rejecting in June the policy which he had 
accepted in May ; and then in July accepting the policy which 
he had rejected in June, and which had been within a few weeks 
declared by himself and his colleagues to be inexpedient and 
dishonest, to be madness and folly, and to be a laying of the axe 
to the very root of the fabric of civilised society. The simplest 
recapitulation made the bitterest satire. 

The law that finally emerged from these singular operations 
dealt, it will be observed in passing, with^nothing less than the 
chief object of Irish industry and the chief form of Irish pro- 
perty. No wonder that the landlords lifted up angry voices. 
True, the minister the year before, had laid it down that if 
rectification of rents should be proved necessary, the landlords • 
ought to be compensated by the state. Of this consolatory, 
balm it is needless to sajf no more was ever heard ; it was only 

1 Hansard, August 19, 1886. 2 Tbid. 318, March 22, 1887. 

, 3 JUd - 312, April 22, 1887. 
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a graceful sentence in a speech, and proved to have little 
relation to purpose or intention. At the Kildare Street club 
in Dublin members moodily asked one another whether they 
might not just as well have had the policy of Mr. Parnell's bill 
adopted on College Green, as adopted at Westminster. 

Ill 

The moment had by this time once more come for testing 
the pi oposit ion ftom which Mr. Gladstone's policy had first 
started. The toiy government had been turned out at the 
beginning of lb<S0 upon cociqum, and Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment had in the summer of that year l>e<»ii beaten upon con- 
eiliation. ‘I ventured to state in 1SS6*,' said Air. Gladstone a 
year later, 1 ‘that we had arrived at the point where two roads 
met, or rather when 1 two roads parted ; one of them the road 
that m irked the endeavour*io govern Ireland according to its 
constitutionally expressed wishes; the other the road prin- 
cipally marked by ultra constitutional measures, growing more 
and more pronounced in character.' Others, lie said, with whom 
we had been m close alliance down to that date, considered 
that a third course was open, namely liberal com ession, stopping 
short of autonomy, but upon a careful avoidance of coercion. 
Now it became visible that this w'as a mistake, and that in 
default of elleetive conciliation, coercion was the inevitable 
alternative. So it happened. 

The government again unlocked the ancient armoury, and 
brought out the well-worn engines. The new Crimes Dili in 
most particulars followed the old Act, but it contained one or 
two sei ious extensions, including a clause aft erwavds dropped, 
that gave to the crown a choice in cases of murder or certain 
other aggravated otlenees of eairying the prisoner out of his 
own country ov er to England and t rying him before a Middlesex 
jury at the Old Bailey a pun ( y imitation of the heroic expedient 
suggested in 1 700, of bringing American rebels over for trial in 
England under a slumbering statute of King Henry VIII. The 
most startling innovation of all was that the tu*w r Act was 
henceforth to be the permanent law of Ireland, and all its 
drastic provisions weie to be brought into foiee whenever the 
executive government pleased- This Act was not restricted 
as every former law of the kind had been in point of time, to 
meet an emergency % it was made avtanding instrument of 
gov ci mnent. (Yiminal law and procedure is one of the most 
impoitant of all the branches of civil rule, and certainly is one 
of the most important of all its elements. This was now in 
Ireland to shift up and down, to be one thing to-day and 
another thing to morrow' at executive discretion. Acts would 

1 Speech on Cimnnal Law Amendment (Ireland) Jnll, Man h 29, 18s7. 

2 ThK vital teitmo ot the bill was discussed in the report on a motion 

limitmt; the operation of the Act to three yeais. June 27, 1887, Hansard, 316, p. 1013. 
The clause waa njccted by 180 to 119, or a majont} ot <d. 
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be innocent or would be crimes, just as it pleased the Irish 
minister. Parliament did not enact that given* things were 
criminal, but only that they should be criminal when an Irish 
minister should choose to say so. 1 Persons charged with them 
would have the benefit of a jury or would be deprived of a jury, 
as the Irish minister might think proper. 

Mr. Parnell was in bad health and look little part, but he 
made more than one pulverising at t«ack in that measured and 
frigid style v hieh, in a man who knows his ruse at lirst hand, 
may be so much more awkward for a minister than more 
florid onslaughts. He discouraged obstruction, and advised 
his followers to select vital points and to leave others alone. 
This is said to have been the first, Coercion bill that a majority 
of Irish mem ‘MTS voting opposed. 

It was at t his point i hat the government suddenly introduced 
their historic proposal for closure In guillotine. They carried 
(June 10) a resolution that at ten o'clock on that day week the 
committee stage should bP brought compulsorily to an end, and 
that any clauses remaining undisposed of should be put forth- 
with without amendment or debate. The. most remarkable 
innovation upon parliamentary rule and practice 1 since (Yom- 
well and Colonel Pride, was introduced by Mr. Smith in a 
characteristic speech, well larded with phrases about duty, 
right, responsibility, business of the country, ami olhciency 
of the House. These ‘solemnising complacencies 1 did not hide 
the mortifying fact that if it had really been one of the objects 
of Irish ^numbers for ten years past to work a revolution in the 
parliament where they were forced against their will to sit, they 
had at least, be such a revolution good or bad, succeeded in 
their design. 

Perhaps looking forward with prophetic eye to a day that 
actually arrived six years Inter, Mr. Clads! one while objecting 
to the proposal as unjust ilied, threw the responsibility of it 
upon the government, and used none of the flaming colours of 
defiance. The bulk of the liberals abstained from the division. 
This practical accord between the two sets of leading men made 
the parliamentary revolution definite and finally clenched it. 
It was not without something of a funereal pang that members 
with a sense of the old traditions of the power, solemnity, and 
honour of the House of JJoiimions came down on the evening of 
the seventeenth of June. Within a week they would be cele- 
brating the fiftieth year of the reign of the Queen, and that 
night’s business was the strange and unforeseen goal at which 
a journey of little more than the same period of time along the 
high democratic road had brought the commonalty of the realm 
since 1832. Among the provisions that went into the bill with- 
out any discussion in cofumittee were those giving to the Irish 

1 See Pallos, O. B., in Walsh’s rase. Judgment* of Superior Courts in caw* under the 
fH/minal law and Procedure Amendment Act , 1S87, p. 3 10. 
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executive the power of stamping an association as unlawful : 
those dealing with special juries and change of the place of 
trial ; those specifying the various important conditions attach- 
ing to proclamations, which lay at the foundation of the Act ; 
those dealing with rules, procedure, and the limits of penalty. 
The report next fell under what Burke calls the accursed slider. 
That stage had taken three sittings, when the government moved 
(June 30) that it must close in four days. Bo much grace, how- 
ever, was not needed ; for after the motion had been carried the 
litorals withdrew from the House, and the Irishmen betook 
themselves to the galleries, whence they looked down upon the 
mechanical proceedings below. 


IV 

In Ireland the battle now began in earnest. The Irish 
minister went into it with intrepid logic. Though very different 
men in the 1 deeper parts of character, Macaulay’s account of 
Halifax would not be an ill-natured* account of Mr. Balfour. 
Mlis understanding was keen, sceptical, inexhaustibly fertile 
in distinctions and objections, his taste refined, his sense of 
the ludicrous exquisite ; his temper placid and forgiving, but 
fastidious, and by no means prone either to malevolence or to 
enthusiastic admiration/ His business was to show disaffected 
Ireland that parliament was her master. Parliament had put 
the weapon into his hands, and it was for him to smite, his 
antagonists to the ground. I le made no experiments in judicious 
mixture, hard blows and soft speech, but held steadily to force 
and fear. His apologists argued that after all substantial 
justice was done even in what seemed hard eases, and even 
if the spirit of law were sometimes a trifle strained. Unluckily 
the peasant with the blunderbuss, as he waits behind the hedge 
for the tyrant or the traitor, says just the same. The forces of 
disorder were infinitely less formidable than they had been a 
hundred times before. The contest was child’s play compared 
with the violence and confusion with which Mr. FoMer or 
Lord Spencer had to deal. On the other hand the alliance 
between liberals and Irish gave to the struggle a parliamentary 
complexion, by which no coercion struggle had ever been marked 
hitherto. In the dialectic of senate and platform, Mr. Balfour 
displayed a strength of wrist, a rapidity, an instant readiness 
for combat, that took his foes bv surprise, and roused in his 
friends a delight hardly surpassed in the politics of our day. 

^ There was another important novelty this time. To England 
hitherto Irish coercion had been little more than a word of 
common form, used without any thought what the thing itself 
was like to t he people coerced. N o w it w as different. Coercion 
had for once become a flaming party issue, and when that 
happens all the world awakes. Mr. (Bad stone had proclaimed 
that the choice lay between conciliation and coercion. The 
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country would have liked conciliation, but did not trust his 
J plan. When coercion came, the two British parties rushed to 
their swords, and the deciding body of neutrals looked on .with 
, anxiety and concern. There has never been a more strenuously 
sustained contest in the history of political campaigns. No effort 
, was spared to bring the realities of repression vividly home to 
the judgment and feelings of men and women of our own 
island. Ehiglish visitors trooped over to Ireland, and brought 
back stories of rapacious landlords, violent police, and famish- 
ing folk cast oat homeless upon the wintry roadside. Irishmen 
became the most welcome speakers on British platforms, and 
for the first time in all our history they got a hearing for their 
Jamentable tale. To English audiences it was as new and 
..interesting as the narrative of an African explorer or a navi- 
gator in the Pacific. Our Irish instructors even came to the 
curious conclusion that ordinary international estimates must 
be revised, and that Englishmen are in truth far more emotional 
than Irishmen. Ministerial^ speakers, on the other hand, diligently 
^exposed inaccu racy here orover-colouring there. They appealed 
to the English "distaste for disorder, and to the English taste 
for mastery, and they did not overlook the slumbering jealousy 
of popery and priestcraft. But the course of affairs was too 
rapid for them, the strong harsh doses to the Irish patient were 
too incessant. The Irish convictions in cases where the land 
was concerned rose to 2805, and of these rather over one-half 
were in cases where in England the rights of the prisoner 
/would have been guarded by a jury. The tide of common 
popular feeling in this island about the right to combine, the 
right of public meeting, the frequent barbarities of eviction, 
the jarring indignities of prison treatment, flowed stronger 
and stronger. The general impression spread more and more 
widely that the Irish did not have fair play, that they were not 
being treated about speeches and combination and meetings as 
Englishmen or Scotchmen would be treated. Even in breasts 
obhat had been most incensed by the sudden reversal of policy 
.in 1886, the feeling slowly grew that it was perhaps a pity after 
$dl that Mr. Gladstone had not been allowed to persevere on 
the fair-shining path of conciliation. 


The proceedings unde* ? exceptional law' would make an in- 
structive chapter in the history of the union. Mr. Gladstone 
followed them vigilantly, once or twice without his usual’ 
exercise of critical faculty, but always bringing into effective 
light the contrast between this squalid policy and his antici- 
pations of his own. Here we are only concerned with what 
effected British opinion oy the new policy. One set of dis- 
tressing incidents, not connected with the Crimes Act, created 
disgust and even horror in the country and set Mr. Gladstone 
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on fire. A, meeting of some six thousand persons assembled 
in a large public square at Mitchelstown in the county of 
Cork. 1 It was a good illustration of Mr. Gladstone's habitual 
strategy in public movements, that lie should have boldly and 
promptly scizefi on the doings at Mitchelstown as an incident 
well lilted to arrest the attention of the country, ‘llemember 
Mitchelstown 5 became a watchword. The chairman, speaking 
from a carriage that did duty for a platform, opened the pro- 
ceedings. Then a tile of police enclea\oured to force a way 
through the densest part ot the crowd for a go\ eminent note- 
taker. AVliy they did not elf >ose an easier mode of approach 
from the rear, or by the side' , why they had not got their 
reporter on to the platform before the business began; and 
why they had not beforehand a-»ked for accommodation as was 
the practice, were three points never explained. The police 
Unable to make a way through the crowd i clued to the out- 
skirt. The meeting went on. In a few minutes a larger body 
of police pressed up through the thick of the throng to the 
plat foi in. A violent struggle begun, the policy lighting their 
way through the crowd with batons and clubbed ritles. The 
crowd Hung stones and struck out with sticks, and after three 
or four minutes the police lied to their barracks — some two 
hundred and fifty yards away. So far then* is no material 
discrepancy in the various tersions of this dismal story. What 
followed is mutter ot conflicting testimony. One side alleged 
that a furious throng rushed after the police, attacked the 
barrack, and half murdered a constable outside*, and that the 
constables inside in order to save tlieir comrade and to beat oil 
the assailing force, opened tire from an upper window. The 
other side declare that no crowd followed the retreating police 
at all, that the assault on the barrack was a myth, and that the 
police tired without orders from any responsible officer, in mere 
blind panic and confusion. One old man was shot dead, two 
others were mortally wounded and died witlnn a week. 

Throe days later the affray was brought before the House of 
Commons. Any one could see from the various reports that 
the conduct of the police, the resistance of the crowd, and the 
guilt or justification of the bloodshed, were all matters in the 
utmost doubt and demanding rigorous inquiry. Mr. Balfour 
pronounced instant and peremptory judgment. The thing had 
happened on the previous Friday. TW official report, however 
rapidly prepared, could not have reached him until the morning 
of Sunday. His officers at the Castle had had no opportunity 
of testing their official report by cross-examination of the con- 
stables concerned, nor by inspection of the barrack, the line of 
fire, and ot her material elements < >f t he case. Yet < >n the strength 
of this hastily drawn and unsifted report recei\od by him from 
Ireland on Sunday, and without even waiting for any informa- 

i On September 9, 1887. 
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tiott that eye-witnesses in the House might have to lay before, 
him in the course of the discussion, the Irish minister actually 
told parliament once for all, on the afternoon of Monday, that 
he was of opinion, ‘ looking at the matter in the most impartial 
spirit, that the police were in no way to blamfe, and that no 
responsibility rested upon any one except upon those who 
convened the meeting under circumstances which they knew 
would lead to excitement and might lead to outrage. 1 The 
country was astounded to see the most critical mind in all the 
House swallow an untested police report whole ; to hear one of 
the best judges in all the country of the fallibility of human 
testimony, give offhand in what was really a charge of murder, 
a verdict of Not Guilty, after he had read the untested evidence 
on one side. 

The rest was all of a piece. The coroner’s inquest was held 
in due course. The proceedings wt*re not more happily con- 
ducted than was to be expected where each side followed the 
, counsels of ferocious exasperation. The jury after some seven- 
teen days of it, Returned a verdict of wilful murder against the 
chief police ollicer and five of his men. This inquisition was 
afterwards quashed (February 10, 1888) in the Queen’s bench, 
on the ground that the coroner had perpetrated certain irregu- 
larities of form. Nobody has doubted that the Queen’s bench 
was right ; it seemed as if there had been a conspiracy of all 
the demons of human stupidity in this tragic bungle, from the 
first forcing of the reporter through the crowd, down to the 
inquest on the threes slain men and onwards. The coroner’s 
inquest having broken down, reasonable opinion demanded 
that some other public inquiry should be held. Even supporters 
of the government demanded it. If three men had been killed 
by the police in connection with a public meeting in England 
or Scotland, no home secretary would have dreamed for five 
minutes of resisting such a demand. Instead of a public inquiry, 

' what the chief secretary did was to appoint a confidential cle- 
! -partmenfal committee of policemen privately to examine, not 
whether the firing was justified by the circumstances, but how 
it came about that the police were so handled by their officers 
that a large force was put to flight by a disorderly mob. The 
three deaths were treated as mere accident and irrelevance. 
The committee was appointed to correct the discipline of the 
force, said the Irish minister, and in no sense to seek justifica- 
tion for actions which, in his opinion, required no justification. 2 
Endless speeches were made in the House and out of it; 
members went over to Mitehelstown to measure distances, 

‘ oalculate angles, and fire imaginary Yifles out of the barrack 
window ; all sorts of theories of ricochet shots were invented, 
photographs and diagram# were taken. >Soinc held the police 

1 Sept. 12, 1887. Hansard, 821, p. 827. 

2 Dee. 3, 1888. Hansard, 331, p. 310. 
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to be justified, others held them to be wholly unjustified. But 
without a {Judicial inquiry, such as had been set up in the case 
of Belfast in 1886, all these doings wore futile. The government 
remained stubborn. The slaughter of the three men was finally 
loft just as if it had boon the slaughter of three dogs. No other 
incident of Irish administration stirred deeper feelings of 
disgust in Ireland, or of misgiving and indignation in England. 

Here was, in a word, the key to the new policy. Every act 
of Irish officials was to be defended. No constable could be 
capable of excess. No magistrate could err. No prison rule 
was over harsh. Every severity technically in order must be 
politic. 

VI 

Among other remarkable incidents, the Pope came to the 
rescue*, and sent an enlist ,ry to inquire into Irish affairs. The 

g overnment had lively hopes of the emissary, and while they 
eat the Orange drum in Hlster wi{h one hand, with the other 
they stealthily twitched the sleeve of Monsignor Persico. It 
came to little. The Congregation at Home were directed by 
the Pope to examine whether it was lawful to resort to the 
plan of campaign. They answered that it was contrary both 
to natural justice and Christian chanty. The papal rescript, 
embodying this conclusion, was received in Ireland with little 
docility. l T n wisely the cardinals had gi\en reasons, and the 
reasons, instead of springing in the mystic region of faith and 
morals, turned upon issues of fact as to fair rents. But then 
the Irish tenant thought himself a far better judge of a fair 
rent, than all the cardinals that ever wore red hats. If he had 
heard of such a thing as Jansenism, he would have known that 
he was in his own rude way taking up a position not unlike 
that of the famous teachers of Port Hoy a! two hundred and 
thirty years before, that the authority of the Holy See is final 
as to doctrine, but may make a mistake as to fact. 

Mr. Parnell spoke tranquilly of ‘a document from a distant 
country/ and publicly left the matter to his catholic country- 
men. 1 Forty catholic members of parliament met at the 
Mansion House in Dublin, and signed a document in which 
they flatly denied every one of the allegations and implications 
about fair rents, free contract, the land commission and all the 
rest, and roundly declared the Vatic* n circular to be an instru- 
ment of the unscrupulous foes both of the Holy See and of the 
people of Ireland. They told the Pope, that while recognising 
unreservedly as catholics the spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy 
See, they were bound solemnly to affirm that Irish catholic® 
recognise no rights in Home to interfere in their political 
affairs. A great meeting in the Th/jenix Park ratified the same 
position by acclamation. At Cork, under the presidency of 

l May 8, 1888. A 
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the mayor, and jealously watched by forces of house and foot, 
a great gathering in a scene of indiscribable excitement pro- 
tested that they would never allow the rack -renters of Ireland 
to grind them down at the instigation of intriguers at Rome. 
Even in many cities in the United States the same voice was 
heard. The bishops knew well that the voice was strongly 
marked by the harsh accent of their Fenian adversaries. They 
issued a declaration of their own, protesting to their Hocks that 
the rescript was confined within the spiritual sphere, and that 
his holiness was far from wishing to prejudice the nationalist 
movement. In the closing week At* the year, the l*ope himself 
judged that the time had come for him to make known that 
the action which had been ‘so sadly misunderstood, 5 had been 
prompted by the desire to keep the cause in which Ireland was 
struggling from being weakened W the introduction of any- 
thing that could justly be brought, in reproach against it. 1 
The upshot of the intervention was that the action condemned 
by the rescript was not Materially affected within the area 
already disturbed ; but the rescript may have clone something 
to prevent its extension elsewhere. 

VII 

Among the entries for 1887 there occur : — 

jS U indrinyham, Jan. *29. — A large* party. We were received -with tlie 
usual delicacy and kindness. Much conversation with the Prince of 

Wales. . . . Walk with , who charmed me much. Jan . 31. — Off 

by 11 a.m. to Cambridge. . . . Dined with the master ol Trinity in 
hall. Went over the Newnham buildings : greatly pleased. Saw 
Mr. Sidgvviek. Evening service at King’s. . . . Fib. 2. — I [award en at 
5.30. Set to work ou papers. Finished Greville’s Journals. Feb. 3.--- 
Wroto on Gre villa. Feb. 5. — Polled a chestnut. Fib. 27.— Read Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Memoirs — an excellent discipline for me. March 5. — 
Dollis Hill [a house near Willesden often lent to him in these times by 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen] a refuge from my timidity, unwilling at 77 to 
begin a nfcw London house. March 9. — Windsor [to dine and sleep]. 
The Queen courteous as always; somewhat embarrassed, as I thought. 
March 29. — Worked on Homer, Apollo, etc. Then turned to tin* Irish 
business and revolved much, with (xtreme difficulty in licking the 
question into shape. Went to the House and .spoke U hours as caie- 
fully and with as much measure as I could. Conclave on coming course 
of business. April 5.— ■Con valuation with Mr. Chamberlain -ambiguous 
result, but some ground mace. April 18. -H. «bf (J. 4 USJ and 10-2. 
Spoke 1£ h. My voice did its duty but with great effort. April 25. — ■ 
Spoke for an hour upon tin* budget. R. Churchill exe< 11< lit. Conclave 
OH the forged letters. Map 4.-- Read earlier speeches of yesterday w'ith 
care, and worked up the subject of Privilege. Spoke h. 

In Juno (1887) Mr. Gladstone started on a political campaign 
in South Wales, where ilis reception was one of the most 
triumphant in all his career. Ninety-nine hundredths of the 

i Tablet, Jan. 5. 1SW. 
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vast crowcty who gave up wages for the sake of seeing him and 
doing him honour were strong protestants, yet he said to' a 
correspondent, ‘they made this demonstration in order to 
secure firstly »nd mainly justice to catholic Ireland. It is not 
after all a bad country in which such things take place.* 

It was at Swansea that he said what he had to say about 
the Irish members. He had never at any time, from the hour 
when he formed his government, set up their exclusion as a 
necessary condition of home rule. All that he ever bargained 
for was that no proposal for inclusion should be made a ground 
for impairing real and effective self-government. Subject to 
this he was ready to adjourn the matter and to leave things as 
they were, until experience should show the extent of the 
dilHculty and the best way of meeting it. Provisional ex- 
clusion had been suggested by a member of great weight in 
the party in 188(1. The now formula was provisional inclusion. 
This announcement restored one very distinguished adherent 
to Mr. Gladstone, and it appeased the clamour of the busy 
knot who called themselves imperial federationists. Of course 
it opened just as many new difficulties as it closed old ones, 
but both old difficulties and new fell into the background 
before the struggle in Ireland. 

June 2, 1887. — Off at 11.40. A tumultuous hut interesting journey 
to Swansea and Singleton, where we were landed at 7.30. Half a dozen 
speeches on the way. A small party to dinner. 3.— A ‘quiet day.* 
Wrote draft to the associations on the road, as model. Spent the 
forenoon in settling plans and discussing the lines of my meditated 
statement to-morrow w f ith Sir Hussey Vivian, Lord Aherdare, and 
Mr. Stuart Rendel. In the afternoon we went to the cliffs and the 
Mumbles, and 1 gave some hours to writing preliminary notes on a 
business where all depends on the manner of handling. Small party to 
dinner. Read Cardiff and Swansea guides. 4. —More study and notes. 
12-44 the astonishing procession. Si\ty thousand ! Then spoke for 
near an hour. Dinner at 8, near an hundred, arrangements perfect. 
Spoke lor nearly another hour ; got through a most difficult business as 
well as I could expect. 5. — Church 11 a.m., notable sermon and H.C. 
(service long), again (U r.M., good sermon. Wrote to Sir W. Harcourt, 
Mr. Morley, etc. Walked in the garden. Considered the question of 
a non- political address ‘in council’; we all decided against it. 6. — 1 
Suneys in the house, then 12-4 to Swansea for the freedom and opening 
the tow’ll library. I T’as rather jealous o> a non-political affair at such 
a time, but could not do less than speak for thirty or thiity-five minutes 
for the tw'o occasions. 4-8 to Park Farm, the beautiful vales, breezy 
common and the curious chambered cairn. Small dinner-party. 7. — 
Off at 8.15 and a hard d«<y to London, the occasion of processions, 
hustles, and speeches ; that at Newport in t he worst atmosphere known 
since the Black Hole. Poor C. too wa^ an invalid. Spoke near an hout 
to 3000 at Cardiff; about £ hour at Newport ; more briefly at Gloucester 
and Swindon. Much enthusiasm < veil in the English part qf the 
journey. Our party was reduced at Newport to the family, at Gloucester 
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to our two selves. 0. H. Terrace at 6.20. Wrote to get off the House 
of Commons. It has really been a ‘progress,’ and an extrjfcrdinary one. 

In December 1887, under the pressing advice of his physician, 
though ‘with a great lazy reluctance/ Mr. Gladstone set his 
face with a, family party towards Florence. *He found the 
weather more northern than at Hawarden, but it was healthy. 
He was favourably impressed by all he saw of Italian society 
(English being cultivated to a degree that surprised him), but 
hd did his best to observe Sir Andrew (lark’s injunction that 
he should pi art iso tho Trappist discipline of silence, and the 
condition of his voice improveef in consequence. He read 
Scartazzini’s book on Dante, and found it fervid, generally 
judicial, and most unsparing in labour ; and lie was much 
interested in Bcugnot’s Chute du l'ayanime. And as usual, 
he returned homeward as unwillingly as he had departed. 
During the session he fought his Irish battle with unsparing 
tenacity, and the most conspicuous piece of his activity out of 
parliament was a pilgrimage to Birmingham (November 1888). 
It was a great gathering of lieutenants and leading supporters 
from every part of the country. Here is a note of mine 

On the day of t lie great meeting ill Bingli) IT.ill, souk body came to 
say that Mr. Gladstone wanted to know it I could supply him with a 
certain passage from a speech of Lend II aitingt oil’s. I loiind him in 
his dressing-gown, conning his not< s and as lively as youth. Ho 

S >ed up and pressed point after point on me, as if I had hern a great 
ic meeting. I olfeied to go down to the public libraiy and hunt 
for the passage; he deprecated this, but oil* I went, and after some 
search unearthed the passage, and copied it out. In the evening I went 
to dine with him befoie the meeting. He had been out for a short walk 
to the Oratory in the afternoon to tall on Cardinal Newman. He was 
not allowed, lie told me, to see the cardinal, but he had had a long talk 
w’itli Father Neville. lie found that Niwrnan was in the habit of 
reading with a rc Hector candle, blit had not a go< d one. ‘So I said I 
had a good ono, and I sent it round to him.’ He was entirely dis- 
engaged in mind dining dinner, ate and drank his usual quantity, and 
talked at his best about all manner of things. At the last moment he 
was telling us of John Huntei’s confirmation, from his own medical 
observation, of Homer’s remark about Dolon ; a bad fellow, wlio.se 
badness Homer explains by the fact that lie was a brother bi ought up 
among sisters only : — 

avrap 6 /zoCros fyv gcra ttIvtiz Ka<nyvr)T7}<nv d 

Oliver Cromwell, by the way, was an only surviving boy among seven 
sisters, so we cannot take either poet or surgeon for gospel. Time was 
up, and bore us aw'ay from Homer and Hunter. He was perfectly silent 
in the carriage, as I remembered Bright bad been whin years before I 
drove with him to the same hall. The sight of the vast meeting was 
almost appalling, from fifteen to seventeen thousand people. He spoke 
with great vigour and freedom ; the fine passages probably heard all 
over; many other passages certainly not heard, but his gesture so 
1 Iliad, x. 817, See Homer and Homeric Age , iii. 467 n. 
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strong and varied as to be almost as interesting as the words would 
have been, The speech lasted an hour and fifty minutes ; and lie was " 
not at all exhausted when h6 sat down. The scene at the close was 
absolutely indescribable and incomparable, overwhelming like the sea. 

He took pal t in parliamentary business at the beginning 
of December. On December 3rd he spoke on Ireland with 
immense fervour and passion. He was roused violently by 
the chairman’s attempt to rule out strong language from 
debate, and made a vehement passage on that point. The 
substance of the speech was rather thin and not new, but the 
delivery magnificent. The Tfish minister rose to reply at 7.50, 
and Mr. (Had stone reluctantly made up his mind to dine in the 
House. A friend by his side said, No, and at 8.40 hurried him 
down the back -stairs to a hospitable hoard in Carlton Gardens. 
He was nearly voiceless, until it was time for the rest of us to 
go back. A speedy meal revived him, and he was soon dis- 
coursing on O’Connell and many other persons and things, 
with boundless force and vivacity. ' 



CIIAPTEK III 

THE SPECIAL COMMISSION 
; (1887-18U0) 

;> My Lords, it appears to me that the measure is unfortunate in its origin, unfortun- 
ate in its scope and object, and unfortunate m tlie circumstances which accompanied 
its passage through the other House. It appears to me to establish a precedent most 
novel, and fraught wifh the utmost danger. — Lord Hf. use: hel.l.1 

i Mr. Gladstone’s ceaseless attention to tlie many phases of 
the struggle that was now the centre of his public life, was 
. especially engaged on what remains the most amazing of them. 
I wish it were possible to pass it over, or throw it into a 
secondary place; but it is too closely connected with the 
progress of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy in British opinion at a 
critical stage, and it is still the subject of too many perversions 
that affect his name. Transactions are to be found in our 
annals where wrong was done by government to individuals on 
a greater scale, where a powerful majority devised engines for 
the proscription of a weak minority with deadlier aim, and 
where the omnipotence of parliament was abused for the pur- 
pose of faction with more ruthless result. But whether we 
look at the squalid fraud in which the incident began, or at the 
tortuous parliamentary pretences by which it was worked out, 
or at the perversion of fundamental principles of legal adminis- 
tration involved in sending men to answer the gravest charges 
before a tribunal specially constituted at the absolute discretion 
of their bitterest political opponents— at the moment engaged 
in a fierce contest with th*m in another field—- from whatever 
point of view we approach, the erection of the Special Commis-. 
sion of 1888 stands out as one of the ugliest things done in the 
.name and under the forms of law in this island during the 
century. % 

In the spring of 1887 the conductors of The Times, intending 
strengthen the hands o^ the government in their new and 
' doubtful struggle, published a series of articles, in which old 
charges against the Irish leader and his men were served up 

( i Horae of Lords, August 10, 1888. 
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with freshtand fiery condiments. The allegations of crime were 
almost all indefinite ; the method was by allusion, suggestion, 
innuendo, and the combination of ingeniously selected pieces, 
to form a cru/lo and hideous mosaic. Partly from its extrava- 
gance, partly because it was in substance stale, the thing missed 
fire. 

On the day on which the division was to be taken on the' 
second reading of the Ooercion bill, a more formidable bolt was 
shot. On that morning (April 18th, 1887), there appeared* in 
the newspaper, with all the fascination of facsimile, a letter 
alleged to Ik* written by Parnell. It was dated nine days 
after the minders in the PJucnix Park, and purported to be an 
apology, piesumably to some -violent confederate, for ha\ing as 
a matter of expediency openly condemned the murders, though 
in truth the writer thought that one of the murdered men 
deserved his fate. 1 Special point w'ns given to the letter by a 
teirible charge, somewhat obliquely but still unmistakably 
made, in an article live or six weeks before, that Mr. Parnell 
closely consorted with the leading Invincible when he was 
released on parole in Apiil 1882; that he probably learned 
from them what they were about ; and that ne recognised the 
murders in the Phtenix Park as their handiwoik. 2 The signifi- 
cance of the letter therefore was that, knowing the bloody' 
deed to be theirs,, he wrote for his own safety to qualify, recall, 
and make a humble apology for the condemnation which he 
had thought it politic publicly to pronounce. The town was 
thrown into a great ferment. At the politic.il club^ and in the 
lobbies, all was complacent jubilation on the one side, and con- 
sternation on the other. Even people with whom politics w r ere 
a minor interest were shocked by such an exposure of the 
grievous depravity of man. 

Mr. Parnell did not speak until one o’clock in the morning, 
immediately before the division on the second reading of the 
bill. He began amid the deepest silence. His denial was 
scornful but explicit. The letter, he said, was an audacious 
fabrication. Tt is fair to admit that the ministerialists were 
not wit lion t some excuse of a sort for the incredulous laughter 
with which they received this repudiation. They put their 
trust in the most serious, the most powerful, the most respons- 
ible newspaper in the world ; greatest in resources, in authority, 
in universal rcncfwn. Neglect of any possible precaution 

l Hero is the text of this once famous piece : - 

‘ 15/5/82. 

1 vr Slit,— I am not surpnsfd at your frit mi’s anger blit ht* and you should know 

that tu denounce Die numb is was the onl> course ootn to us To no that promptly 
was plunlv our best policy. Hut toucan tell him and all others concerned, that' 
though I rejret the accident of I onl F. Cavendish’s death, T cannot refuse to admit 
that Butte -«t no mote than his deserts. You are at liberty to show him this, and 
others whom jou can trust also, but let not my address be known. He can wnte 
to the House of Commons — Youth very truly, Chas. 8. Parnell.' 

2 The three judges held this to be a correct interpretation of the language used In 
the article ot March lutli, 1887. Report, pp. 57-8. 
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against fraud and forgery in a document to be u«ed for the 
purpose of blasting a great political opponent wouldfbe culpable 
m no common degree. Of this neglect people can hardly be 
blamed for thinking that the men of business, men of the w orld, 
and men of honour who were masters of the j times, must be 
held absolutely incapable. 

Those who took this view were encouraged in it by the prime 
minister. M ithin four and-twenty hours he publicly took the 
truth of the vtory, with all its worst innuendoes, entirely for 
granted. He went witli rapid stride fiorn possibility to proba- 
bility, and from probability to eerfainty. In a speech, of which 
precipitate c redulity was not the only fault, Lord Salisbury let 
fall the sentence: ‘When men who knew gentlemen wdio 
intimately knew Mr. Parnell murdered Mr. burke.’ He 
denounced Mr. Gladstone for making a trusted friend of such a 
man — one who had ‘mixed on terms of intimacy with those 
whose advocacy of assassination was well known.’ Then he 
went further ‘You may go back,’ he said, ‘to the beginning 
of British government, you may go back from decade to decade, 
and from leader to leader, but you will never find a man who 
has accepted a position, in reference to an ally tainted with the 
strong presumption of conniving at assassination, which has 
been accepted by Mr. Gladstone at the present time.’ 1 Seldom 
has party spirit led eminent personages to greater lengths of 
dish on ou ling absurdity. 

Now and afterwards people asked why Mr. T’arnell did not 
promptly bring his libellers before a court of law. The answer 
was simple. The case would naturally have been tried in 
London. In other w'ords, not only the plaint if! ’s own character, 
but the whole movement that he lepresented, would ha\e been 
submitted to a Middlesex jury, with all the national and 
political prejudices inevitable m such a body, and with all the 
twelve chances of a disagreement, that w'ould be almost as 
disastrous to Mr. Parnell as an actual verdict for his assailants. 
The issues were too great to be exposed to the hazards of a cast 
of the die. Then, why not lay tliexenue in Ireland? It was 
true that a favourable verdict might just as reasonably be 
expected from the prepossessions of Dublin, as an unfavourable 
one from the prepossessions of London. But the motal effect 
of an Irish verdict upon pEnglish opinion would be exactly as 
worthless, as the effect ot an Knghsh vercWct in a political or 
international case would be upon the judgment and feeling of 
Ireland. To procure a condemnation of the Times at the Four 
Courts, as a means of affecting English opinion, would not be 
worth a single guinea. Undoubtedly the subsequent course of 
this strange history fully justified the advice that Mr. Parnell 
received in this matter frdhi the three persons in the House of 
Commons with whom on this point he took counsel. 

1 April 20, 18S7. 
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The prudent decision against bringing a fierce political 
eontro\ersy before an English judge and jury was in a few 
months brought to nought, from motives that have remained 
obscure, and with results that nobody could foresee. The next 
act in the drama was the institution of proceedings for libel 
against the Times in November 1887, by an Irishman who had 
formerly sat in parliament as a political follower of Mr. Parnell. 
The newspaper met him by denying that the articles on 
Parnelli s/a ami Crime relat'd to him. It went on to plead 
that the statements in the articles were true in substanee and 
in fact. The action was tried before Lord Coleridge in July 
1888, and the newspaper was represented by the advocate who 
happened to be the principal law officer of the crown. The 
plaintiffs counsel picked out certain passages, said that his 
client was one of the peisons intended to be libelled, ana 
claimed damages. He was held to 1 have made an undoubted 
prima facie ease on the two libels in which lie had been 
specifically named. This gave the enemy his chance. The 
attorney general, speaking for three days, opened the whole 
case for the newspaper; repeated and enlarged upon the 
charges and allegations in its articles ; stated the facts which 
he jiroposed to give in evidence; sought to establish that the 
fac simile letter was really signed by Mr Parnell ; and finally 
put forward other letters now produced for the first time, whicn 
carried complicity and connivance to a further point. These 
charges he said that he should prove. On the third day he entirely 
changed his tack. Having launched this mass of criminating 
imputation, lie then suddenly bethought him, so he said, of the 
hardships which his course would entail upon the Irishmen, 
and asked that in that action he should not be called upon to 
prove anything at all. The Irishmen and their leader remained 
under a load of odium that the law officer of the crown had 
cast upon them and declined to substantiate. 

The production of this further batch of letters stirred 
Mr. Parnell from liis usual impassiveness. His former deter- 
mination to sit still was shaken. The day after the attorney 
general’s speech, lie came to the present writer to say that he 
thought ox sending a paragraph to newspapers that night, 
with an announcement of his intention to bring an action 
against the Tunes , narrowed to the issue of the letter’s. The 
old arguments against an action w ere again pressed upon him* 
He insisted, on the other t side, that he was not afraid of cross- 
examination ; that they might cross-examine as much as ever 
they pleased, either about the doings of the land league or the 
letters ; that his hands would be found to be clean, and the 
letters to be gross forgeries. The question between us was 
adjourned ; and meanwhile lie fell in with my suggestion that 
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he should the next day make a personal statement to the 
House. The personal statement was made in his i|iost frigid 
manner, and it was as frigidly received. He went through 
the whole of the letters, one by one; showed the palpable 
incredibility of some of them upon their very/ face, and in 
respect of those which purported to be written by himself, he 
declared, in words free from nil trace of evasion, that lie had 
never written them, never signed them, never dn ec tod nor 
authorised t lit m to be written. 

So the matter was left on the evening of Friday (July 6 , 
1888). On Monday Mr. Parnell e*me to the House with the 
intention to ask for a select committee. The feeling of the 
English friend to whom he announced his intention in the lobby, 
still was that the matter might much better be left where it 
stood. The n< w batch of letters had strengthened his position, 
for the Kilmainliam letter was a fraifd upon the face of it, and 
a story that he had given a hundred pounds to a fugitive from 
justice after t he murders, •had been demolished. The press 
throughout the country had treated the subject very coolly. 
The government would pretty certainly refuse a select com- 
mittee, and what would be the advantage to him in the minds 
of persons inclined to think him guilty, of making a demand 
which he knew beforehand would be declined ? Such was the 
view now pressed upon Mr. Parnell. This time lie was not 
moved. He took his own course, as he had a paramount right 
to do. He w r ent into the House and asked the ministers to 
grant a select committee to inquire into the authenticity of the 
letters read at the recent trial Mr. Smith replied, as before, 
that the House was absolutely incompetent to deal with the 
charges. Mr. Parnell then gave notice that he would that 
night put on the paper the motion for a committee, and on 
Thursday demand a day for its discussion. 

When Thursday arrived, either because the hot passion of 
the majority was irresistible, or fiom a cool calculation of 
policy, or simply because the situation was becoming intolerable, 
a new decision had been taken, itself far more intolerable than 
the scandal that it was to dissipate. The government met the 
Irish leader wdth a refusal and an otier. They would not give 
a committee, but they were willing to propose a commission to 
consist wholly or mainly pf judges, with statutory power to 
inquire into ‘the allegations and charges made against members 
of parliament by the defendants in the recent action.’ Jf the 
gentlemen from Ireland were prepared to accept the offer, the 
government would at once put on thq paper for the following 
Monday, notice of motion for leave to bring in a bill. 1 

When the words of the notice of motion appeared in print, 
it was found amid univejfcal astonishment that the special 
Commission was to inquire into the ehaiges and allegations 

l Hansard , July 12, 18S8, p. 1102. 
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generally, mot only against certain members of parliament, but 
also agaimt ‘other persons. 5 The enormity of this sudden 
extension of the operation was palpable. A certain member is 
charged with, the authorship of incriminating letters. To clear 
his charaoterns a member of parliament, he demands a select 
committee. We decline to give a committee, says the minister, 
but we offer you a commission of judges, and you may take our 
offer or refuse, as you please ; only the judges must inquire not 
merely into your question of the letters, but into all the charges 
and allegation* made against all of you, and not these only, 
but into the charges and alligations made against other people 
as well. This was extraordinary enough, but it was not all. 

It is impossible to feel much surprise that Mr. Parnell was 
ready to assent to any course, however unconstitutional that 
course might be, if only it ,)ed to the exposure of an insufferable 
wrong. The credit of parliament and the sanctity of constitu- 
tional right wen 1 no supreme concern of his. He was burning 
to get at any expedient, commifcee or commission, which 
should enable him to unmask and smite his hidden foes. Much 
of his private language at this tune was in some respects vague 
and ineffectual, but he was naturally averse to any course that 
might, in his own words, look like backing down. ‘Of course, 5 
he said, ‘ 1 am not sure that we shall come off with flying 
colours. But I think we shall. I am never sure of anything/ 
He was still confident that he had the clue. 

On the second stage of the transaction, Mr. Smith, in answer 
to various questions in the early part of the sitting, made a 
singular declaration. The bill, he said, of which he had given 
notice, was a bill to be introduced in accordance with the offer 
already made. ‘ I do not desire to debate the proposal ; and I 
have put it in this position on the Order Book, m order that it 
may be rejected or accepted by the honourable member in the 
form in which it stands.’ Then in the next sentence, he said, 
‘If the motion is received and accepted by the House, the bill 
will be piinted and circulated, and I will then name a day for 
the second reading. But I may say frankly that I do not 
anticipate being able to make pro\ ision for a debate^ on the 
second reading of a measure of this kind. It was an offer made 
by the government to the honourable gentleman and his friends, 
to bo either accepted or rejected. 5 1 \ The minister treated his. 
bill as lightly as it were some small proposal of ordinary 
form and of e\cn less than ordinary importance. It is not 
inconceivable that there was design in this, for Mr. Smith 
concealed under a suif.i/'e of plain and homely worth a very 
full share of parliamentary craft, and he knew well enough 
that the more extraordinary the measure, the more politic it 
always is to open with an air of hutfidrum. 

The bill came on at midnight July 16, in a House stirred 

1 Hansard , July 16, p, 1416. 
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with intense excitement, closely suppressed. The leader of the 
House made the motion for leave to introduce the nf>st curious 
innovation of the century, in a speech of half-a-minute. It 
might have been a formal bill for a provisional order, to be 
taken as of course. Mr. Parnell, his ordinar/ pallor made 
deeper by anger, and with unusual though very natural vehe- 
mence oi demeanour, at once hit the absurdity of asking him 
whether he accepted or rejected the bill, not only before it was 
printed but without explanation of its contents. He then 
pressed in two or three weighty sentences the deeper absurdity 
of leaving him any option at all* The attorney general had 
said of the story of the facsimile letter, that if it was not 
genuine, it was the worst libel ever launched on a public man. 
If the first lord believed his attorney, said Mr. Parnell, instead 
of talking about making a bargain with me, he ought to have 
come down ami said, ‘The govch’imfent aie determined to have 
this investigation, whether the honourable member, this alleged 
criminal, likes it or not.’ 1 • 

This was in tact precisely what the government had deter- 
mined. The profession that the bill was a benevolent device 
for enabling the alleged cimnnals to extricate themselves was 
very soon dropped. The oiler of a boon to be accepted or 
declined at discretion was transformed into a grand compulsory 
investigation into the connection of the national and land 
leagues with agrauan on me, and the membeis of pail lament 
Were virtually put into the duck along with all sorts of other 
persons who chanced to be members of those associations. The 
effect. w r as certain. Any facts showing criminality m this or 
that member of the league would be taken to show criminality 
in the organization as a whole, and especially in the political 
leaders. And the proceeding could only be vindicated by the 
truly outrageous principle that where a counsel m a suit finds 
it his duty as advocate to make grave charges against members 
of parliament m court, then it becomes an obligation on tire 
government to ask for an Act to appoint a judicial commission 
to examine those charges, if only they are grave enough. 

The best chance of frustrating the device was lost when the 
bill was allowed to pass its first reading unopposed. Three of 
the leaders of the liberal opposition —two in the (‘ominous, one 
in the Lords— were for leaking a bold stand against the bill 
from the first. Mr. Gladstone, on the contaarv, with his lively 
instinct for popular feeling out of doors, disliked any action 
indicative of reluctance to face inquiry ; and though holding a 
strong view r that no case had been mgde out for putting aside 
the constitutional and convenient organ of a committee, yet he 
thought that an inquiry under thoroughly competent and 
impartial judges, after tlV# right and true method of proceed- 
ing had been reiused, was still better than no proceeding at 

i Harvard, July 16, 1888, p. 1495. 
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all. Thismiuch of assent, however, was qualified. *1 think/ 
he said, ‘phat an inquiry under thoroughly competent ana 
impartial judges is better than none. But tnat inquiry must, 

1 think, bo put into such a shape as shall correspond with 
the general l\).w and principles of justice.’ As he believed, the 
first and most indispensable conditions of an effective inquiry 
were wanting, and without them lie ‘ certainly would have no 
responsibility whatever/ 1 

For the first few days politicians were much adrift. They 1 
had moments of compunction. Whether friends or foes of the 
Irish, they were perplexed by the curious double aspect of the 
measure. Mr. Parnell himself began to feel misgivings, as he 
came to realise the magnitude of the inquiry, its vast expense, 
its interminable length, its unfathomable uncertainties. On 
the day appointed for the second reading of the bill appointing 
the commission (July 23), some other subject kept the business 
back until seven o’clock. Towards six, Mr. Parnell who was 
to open the debate on his own side, <cauie to an English friend, 
to ask whether there would be time for him to go away for an 
hour ; he wished to examine some now furnace for assaying 
purposes, the existence of gold in Wicklow being one ot his 
fixed ideas. So steady was the composure of this extraordinary 
man. The English friend grimly remarked to him that it 
would perhaps be rather safer not to lose sight of the furnace 
iti which at any moment his own assaying might begin. His 
speech on this critical occasion was not one of his best, 
indifference to his audience often made him meagre, though 
lie was scarcely ever other than clear, and in this debate there 
was only one elective point which it was necessary for him 
to press. The real issue was whether the reference to the 
judges should be limited or unlimited ; should be a fishing 
inquiry at large into the history of an agrarian agitation ten 
year’s old, or an examination into definite and specified charges 
against named members of parliament. Tlie minister, jn moving 
tho second reading, no longer left it to the Irish members to 
accept or reject ; it now rested, lie said, with the House to 
decide, it became evident that the aouter members of the 
majority, fully awakened to the opportunities for destroying 
the Irishmen which an unlimited inquisition might furnish, 
had made up their minds that no ^imit should be set to the 
scope of the inquisition. Boldly they tramped through a thick 
’jungle of fallacy and inconsistency. They had never ceased to 
insist, and they insisted now, that Mr. Parnell ought to have 
gone into a court of law.. Yet they fought as hard as they could 
against every proposal for making the procedure of the com-,* 
mission like the procedure of a law court. In a court there 
would have been a specific indictment. Here a specific indict- 
ment was what they most positively refused, and for it they 

l Hansard, 320, July 23, 1888, ^>. 203. 
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substituted a roving inquiry, which is exactly what a court 
never undertakes. They first argued that nothingflbut a com- 
mission was available to test the charges against members of 
parliament. Then, when they had bethought themselves of 
' further objects, they argued round that it was unheard of and 
inconceivable to institute a royal commission for members of 
parliament alone. 

All arguments, however unanswerable, were at this stage 
idle, because M r. Parnell had reverted to his original resolution 
to accept the bill, and at his request the radicals sitting below 
him abandoned their opposition. * The bill passed the second 
reading without a division. This circumstance permitted the 
convenient assertion, made so freely afterwards, that the bill, 
irregular, unconstitutional, violent, as it might be, at any rate 
received the unanimous assent of the House of Commons. 

Stormy scenes marked the progrAw of the bill through com- 
mittee. Seeing the exasperation produced by their shifting of 
the ground, and the deh>y which it would naturally entail, 
ministers resolved* on a hold step. It was now August 
Government remembered the process by which they had 
carried the Coercion bill, and they improved upon it. After 
three days of committee, they moved that fit one o’clock in 
the morning on the fourth sitting the chairman should break 
off discussion, put forthwith the question already proposed 
from the chair, then successively put forthwith all the remain- 
ing clauses, and so report the bill to the House. This process 
shut out all amendments not reached at the fatal hour, and is 
the most drastic and sweeping of all forms of closure. In the 
case of the Coercion bill, resort to the guillotine was declared 
to be warranted by the urgency of social order in Ireland. 
That plea was at least plausible. No such plea of urgency 
could be invoked fora measure, which only a few days before 
the government had considered to be of such secondary im- 
portance, that the simple rejection of it by Mr. Parnell was to 
oe enough to induce them to withdraw it. The bill that had 
been proffered as a generous concession to Irish members, was 
now violently forced upon them without debate. Well might 
Mr. Gladstone speak of the most extraordinary series of 
proceedings that he had ever known. 1 


The three judges first met on September 17, 188-8, to settle 
. their procedure. They sat for one hundred and twenty-eight 
days, and rose for the last time on N ovqmber 22 , 1881). More than 
four hundred and fifty .witnesses were examined. One counsel 
spoke for five days, another for seven, and a third for nearly 
twelve. The mammoth r<*‘ord of the proceedings fills eleven 
folio volumes, making between seven and eight thousand 

' i { : 1 Upward, Aug. 2, lbSS, i>. 12Si’. 
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pages. The questions put to witnesses numbered ninety-eight 
thousand. 

It was a strange and fantastic scene. Three judges were 
trying a social and political revolution. The leading actors in 
it were virtu^ly in the dock. The tribunal had been specially 
set up by their political opponents, without giving them any 
elfectivo voice either in its composition or upon the character 
and scope of its powers. For the first time in England since 
the Great Rebellion, men were practically put upon their trial 
on a political charge, without giving them the protection of 
a jury. For the iirst tiine^n that period judges were to find 
a verdict upon the facts of crime. The charge placed in the 
forefront was a charge of conspiracy. But to call a combina- 
tion a conspiracy does not make it a conspiracy or a guilty 
combination, unless the verdict of a jury pronounces it to 
be one. A jury would have taken all the large attendant 
circumstances into account. The three judges felt themselves 
bound expressly to shut out those circumstances. In words of 
vital importance, they said, ‘We must leave it for politicians 
to discuss, and for statesmen to determine, in what respects tho 
present laws affecting land in Ireland are capable of improve- 
ment. We have no commission to consider whether the conduct 
of which they are accused can he palliated hy the circumstances 
of the time , or whether it should he condoned in consideration of 
benefits alleged to have resulted from their action ? 1 When the 
proceedings were over, Lord Salisbury applauded the report as 
‘giving a very complete \iew of a very curious episode of 
our internal history .’ 2 A very complete view of an agrarian 
rising — t hough it left out all palliating circumstances and the 
whole state of agrarian law ! 

Instead of opening with the letters, as the country expected, 
the accusers began by rearing a prodigious accumulation of 
material, first for the Irish or agrarian branch of their case, and 
then for the American branch. Tiie government helped them 
to find their witnesses, and so varied a ho^fc was never seen in 
London before. There was the peasant from Kerry in his frieze 
swallow tail and knee-breeches, and the woman in her scarlet 
petticoat who runs barefoot over the bog in Galway. The con- 
victed member of a murder club was brought up in custody from 
Mount joy prison or Maryborough. One of the most popular of 
the Irish representatives had been fetched from his dungeon, 
and was to be seen wandering through the lobbies in search of 
Ids warders. Men who had been shot by moonlighters limped 
into the box, and poor women in their blue-hooded cloaks told 
pitiful tales of midnight horror. The sjiarp spy was there, who 
disclosed sinister secrets from cities across the Atlantic, and the 
uncouth informer who betrayed or jp vented the history of rude 
aud ferocious plots hatched at the country cross-roads, or over 

1 Report , p. 5. 2 Hansard , 312, p. 1357. 
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the peat fire in desolate cabins in western Ireland, i Divisional 
commissioners with their ledgers of agrarian offences, agents 
with bags full of figures and documents, landlords, priests, 
"prelates, magistrates, detectives, smart members of that famous 
constabulary force which is the arm, eye, and eju* of the Irish 
government— ail the characters of the Irish melodrama were 
crowded into the corridors, and in their turn bi ought out upon 
the stage of tin surpnsmg theatre. 

The proceedings speedily settled down into the most weari- 
some drone that was e\er heard in a court of law. The object 
of the accusers was to show the complicity ol the accused with 
crime by tracini crime to the league, and making cvei # \ member 
of the league < onstrmtively liable for everj act of which the 
league was coudi uotivefy guilty. Witnesses were produced in 
a series that seemed intei lninuble, tell the stoiy of iive-and- 
twenty outrages in Mayo, of as many m Gork, of foity-two in 
Galway, of sixt\~fi\e in Kerry, one after another, and all with 
immeasurable detail. Somt‘ of the witnesses spoke no English, 
and the English, of others was hardly moie intelligible than 
Erse. Long e\ tracts were icad out fioni four hundied and 
forty speeches. The counsel on one side produced a passage 
that made against the speaker, and then the counsel on the 
other side found and read some qualifying passage that made 
as strongly for him. The thiee judges gioaned They had 
already, they said plaintively, ploughed tlnough the speeches 
in the solitude of their own looms. Could they not be taken 
as read ? No, said the prosecuting counsel ; we are building up 
an argument, and it cannot be built up in a silent manner in 
truth it was designed for the public outside the court, 1 and not 
a touch could be spared that might deepen the odium. Week 
after week the ugly tale went on- a squalid ogre let loose 
among a population demoralised by ages of wicked neglect, 
misery, and oppression One side strove to show that the ogre 
had been wantonly raised by the land league for political 
objects or their own ; the other, that it was the progeny of 
distress and wrong, that the league had rather controlled than 
kindled its ferocity, and that crime and outrage weie clue tc 
local animosities for which neither league nor parliamentary 
leaders w'ere answerable. 

On the forty-fourth daw (February 5) came a lurid glimpse 
from across the Atlantic. The Irish emigftition had carried 
with it to America the deadly passion for the secret society. A 
Spy was produced, not an Irishman this tune for a wonder, but 
an Englishman. He had been for eight and twenty years in 
the, United States, and for more than twenty of them he had 
been in the pay of Scotland Yard, a mil i tar \ spy, as he put it, 
in the service of his country. There is no charge against him 
that he belonged to that foul species who provoke others to 

Kvulen c, iv. j t " n 
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crime and (then for a bribe betray them. He swore an oath of 
secrecy to ibis confederates in the camps of the Clan-na-Gael, 
and then he broke his oath by nearly every post that went 
fronPNew York to London. It is not a nice trade, but then the 
dynamiter’s 1 \ not a nice trade either. 1 The man had risen 
high in the secret brotherhood. Such an existence demanded 
nerves of steel ; a moment of forgetfulness, an accident with a 
letter, the slip of a pluase in the two parts that he was playing, 
would have (loomed him in the twinkling of an eye. He now 
stood a rigorous cross-examination like iron. There is no 
reason to think that he toUl lies. He was perhaps a good deal 
less trusted than he thought, for he docs not appear on any 
occasion to have forewarned the police at home of any of the 
dynamite attempts that four or five years earlier had startled 
the English capital. Thejrith of his week’s e\idonce was his 
account of an interview between himself and Mr. Parnell in the 
corridors of the House of Commons in April 1881. In this 
interview, Mr. Parnell, lie said, expressed his desire to bring the 
Fenians in Ireland into line with his own constitutional move- 
ment, and lo that end requested the spy to invite a notorious 
leader of the physical force party in America to come over to 
Ireland, to arrange a harmonious understanding. Mr. Parnell 
had no recollection of the interview, though he thought it very 
possible that an interview might have taken place. It was 
undoubtedly odd that the spy having once got his line over so 
big a fish, should never afterwards have made any attempt 
to draw him on. The judges, however, found upon a review of 
‘the probabilities of the case,’ that the conversation in the 
corridor really took place, that the spy’s account was correct, 
and that it was not impossible that in conversation witn. 
a supposed revolutionist, Mr. Parnell may have used such 
language as to leave the impression, that lie agreed with his 
inteilocutor. Perhaps a more exact way of putting it would 
be that the spy talked the Fenian doctrine of physical force, 
and that Mr. Parnell listened. 


At last, on the fiftieth day (February 14, 1889), and notf 
before, the court reached the business that had led to its own 
creation. Three batches of letters* had been produced by the 
newspaper. The tnanager of the newspaper told his story, ancj^ 
then the immediate purveyor of the letters told his. Marvellous 
stories they were. . 4 

The manager was convinced from the beginning, as he in- 
genuously said, quite independently of handwriting, that* the 
letters were genuine. Why ? he was asked. Because he felt they' 
were the sort of letters that Mr. Partiell would be likely to write, 

1 The common-sense mow of the employment of such a man seems to be set out ill 
the speech oi Sir Uemy James (Cassell and Co.), pp. 1 19*51, and 494-5. * 
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He counted, not wholly without some reason, on the public 
sharing this inspiration of his own indwelling light! The day 
was approaching for the division on the Coercion bill. Every 
journalist, said the mapager, must choose his moment. He now ' 
thought the moment suitable for making the pubfc acquainted 
with the character of the Irishmen. So, with no better evidence 
of authority than his firm faith that it was the sort of letter 
that Hr. Parnell would be likely to write, on the morning of 
the -second reading of the Coercion bill, hb launched the fac- 
simile letter. In the early part of 1888 lie received from the 
same hand a second batch of letters, and a third batch a few 
days later. His total payments amounted to over 1m o thousand 
five hundred pounds. He still asked no questions as to the 
source of these expensive documents. On the contra? y he par 
ticularly avoided the subject. So rrmch for the cautious and 
experienced man of business. 

The natural course would have been now to carry the inquiry 
on to the source of the letted. Instead of that, the prosecutors 
called an expert, in handwriting. The court expostulated. 
Why should they not hear at once where the letters came from ; 
and then it might be proper enough to hear what an expert 
had to say? After a final struggle the prolonged ladies of 
deferring the evil day, and prejudicing the case up to the eleA enth 
hour, were at last put. to shame. The second of the two mar- 
vellous stories was now' to be told. 

The personage w r ho had handed the three packages of letters 
to the newspaper*, told the Court how r lie had in 1885 compiled 
a pamphlet called Parmlhvii Unmaulcd, partly from materials 
communicated to him by a certain biokendown 1 1 i si i jour- 
nalist. To this unfortunate sinner, then in a state of penuiy 
little short of destitution, ho betook himself one winter night- 
in Dublin at the end of I8s r >. Long after, when the game was 
up and the whole sordid tragi comedy laid hare, the poor wretch 
wrote : ‘1 ha\o been in dillieulties and great distress for want 
of money for the last twenty years, and in order to find means 
of support for myself and my large family, T luwe been guilty 
of many acts which must for ever disgrace mo.’ 1 He had now 
^within reach a guinea a day, and much besides, if lit* would 
endeavour to find any documents that might be a\ailable to 
Sustain the charges made ir#thc pamphlet. After some hesita- 
' tion the bargain was struck, a guinea a day, l£>tel and travelling 
expenses, and a round price for documents. AVithin a few 
months the needy man in clover pocketed many hundreds of 
'pounds. Only the author of the history of Jonathan Wild tlie 
Great could do justice to such a story of the Vagabond in Luck 
— a jaunt to Lausanne, a trip across the At lari tie, incessant 
journeys backward and forward to Paris, the jingling of guineas, 
the rustle of hundred-pound notes, and now and then peihaps 
1 Feb. 24, 1^>9 Ft idi nee , ' l. p. 20. 
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a humorcflis thought of simple and solemn people in newspaper 
offices in fjondon, or a moment’s meditation on that perplexing 
law of human affairs by which the weak things of the world 
are chosen to confound the things that are mighty. 

Themoun^it came for delivering the documents in Paris, and 
delivered they were with details more grotesque than anything 
since the foolish baronet in Scott’s novel was taken by Douste^ 
swivel to find the buried treasure in Saint Kuth’s. Prom first 
to last not a test or check was applied by anybody to hinder*; 
the fabrication from running its course without a hitch or a 
crease When men have the demon of a fixed idea in their cere- 
bral convolutions, they easily fall victims to a devastating credu- 
lity, and the victims were now radiant as, with microscope and 
calligraphic expert by their side, they fondly gazed upon their 
prize. About the time when the judges were getting to work* 
clouds arose on this smiling horizon. It is good, says the old 
Greek, that men should carry a threatening shadow in their 
hearts even under the full sunshine. Before this, the manager 
learned for the first time, what was the source of the letters 
The blessed doctrine of intrinsic certainty, however, which has 
before now done duty in far graver contioversy, prevented him 
from inquiring as to the purity of the source. ^ 

The toils were rapidly enclosing both the impostor and the 
dupes. He was put into the box at last (Pel) 21). P>y the end 
of the second day, the torture had become more than he could 
endure Some miscalled the scene dramatic. That is hardly 
the right name for the merciless hunt of an abject fellow- 
creature through the doublings and windings of a thousand 
lies. The breath of the hounds was on him, and he could bear 
the chase no longer. After proceedings not worth narrating, 
except that he made a confession and then committed his last 
perjury, he disappeared The police traced him to Madrid, 
When they entered his room with their warrant (March 1), he 
shot himself dead. They found on his corpse the scapulary 
worn by devout catholics as a visible badge and token of allegi- 
ance to the heavenly powers. Ho in the ghastliest wreck of liie^ 
men still hope and seek for some mysterious cleansing of the 
soul that shall repair all. # ' 

This damning experience was a sharp mortification to th$ 
government, who had been throughout energetic confederated 
in the attack. Though it did not come at once formally into 
debate, it exhilarated the opposition, and Mr. Gladstone lnmseif 
was in great spirits, mingled with intense indignation and 
genuine sympathy for Mr. Parnell as a man who had suffered 
an odious wrong. ' 

v 

The report of the commission was made to the crown <Mi{ 
February 13, 1890. It reached the House of Commons aboi|| 
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ten o’clock the same evening. The scene was curious,— the 
various speakers droning away in a House otherwise jlrofoundlv 
silent, and every member on every bench, including high 
^ministers of state, plunged deep and eager into the blue-book. 
The general impression was that the iindings Amounted to 
acquittal, and everybody went home in considerable excitement 
at this final explosion of the damaged blunderbuss. The next 
day Mr. Gladstone had a meeting with the lawyers in the case, 
iand-was keen for action in one form or another ; but on the 
whole it was agreed that the government should be left to take 
the initiative, • 

The report was discussed in both Houses, and strong speeches 
were made on both sides. The government (Mar. 3) proposed a 
itnotion that the House adopted the report, thanked the judges 
for their just and impartial conduct, <yid ordered the report to 
be entered on the journals. Mr. Gladstone followed with an 
amendment, that the House deemed it to be a duty to record its 
reprobation of the false chaises of the gravest and most odious 
description, based on calumny and on forgery, that had been 
brought against members of the House; and, while declaring 
its satisfaction at the exposure of these calumnies, th< j House 
.expressed its regret at the wrong inflicted and the suffering 
and loss endured through a protracted period by reason of these 
acts of flagrant iniquity. After a handsome tribute to the 
honour and good faith of the judges, he took the point that 
some of the opinions in the report were in no sense and no 
degree judicial. How, for instance, could three judges, sitting 
ten years after the fact (1879-80) determine better than anybody 
.else that distress and extravagant rents had nothing to do with 
crime? Why should the House of Commons declare its adop- 
tion of this finding without question or correction ? Or of this, 
that the rejection of the Disturbance bill by the Lords in 1880 
'had nothing to do with the increase of crime? Mr. Forster had 
denounced # tlio action of the Lords with indignation, and w r as 
*not he, the responsible minister, a better witness than the three 

e ’ges in no contact with contemporary fact ? How wore the 
ges authorised to affirm that the Land bill of 1881 had not 
n a great cause in mitigating the condition of Ireland ? 
^Another conclusive objection w r as that— on the declaration of 
jthe judges themselves, rightly made by them — what we know 
[to be essential portions of the evidence were •entirely excluded 
Heroin their view. 

t He next turned to the findings, first of censure, then of 
1 acquittal. The findings of censure ware in substance three, 
^irst, seven of the respondents had joined the league with a 
.^iew of separating Ireland from England. The idea was dead, 
*]but Mr. Gladstone was comptlled to say that in his opinion to 
Seny the moral authority of the Act of Union was for an Irish- 
nq* moral offence v^hatever. Here the law-officer sitting 
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opposite to him busily took down a note. 4 Yes, yes/ Mr. Glad- 
stone exclaimed, ‘you may take my words down. I heard you 
examine your witness from a pedestal, as you felt, of the greatest 
elevation, endeavouring to press home the monstrous guilt of an 
Irishman wH> did not allow moral authority to the Act of 
Union. In my opinion the Englishman has far more cause to 
blush for the means by which that Act was obtained/ As it 
happened, on the only occasion on which Mr. Gladstone paid 
the Commission a visit, he had found the attorney general 
cross-examining a leading Irish member, and this passage of 
arms on the Act of Union<»between counsel and witness then 
occurred. 

The second finding of censure was that the Irish members 
incited to intimidation by speeches, knowing that intimidation 
led to crime. The third \yas that they never placed themselves 
on the side of law and order; they did not assist tho adminis- 
tration, and did not denounce the party of physical force. As 
if this, said Mr. Gladstone, had not been the subject of incessant 
discussion and denunciation in parliament at the time ten years 
ago, and yet no vote of condemnation was passed upon the Irish 
members then. On the contrary, the tory party, knowing all 
these charges, associated with them for purposes of votes and 
divisions; climbed into office on Mr. Parnell’s shoulders; and 
through the \ieeroy with the concurrence of the prime minister, 
took Mr. Parnell into counsel upon the devising of a plan for 
Irish government. Was parliament now to affirm and record a 
finding that it had scrupulously abstained from ever making 
its own, and without regard to the counter-allegation that more 
crime and worse crime Avas prevented by agitation ? It was the 
duty of parliament to look at the whole of the facts of the great 
crisis of 1880-81 — to the distress, to the rejection of the Com- 
pensation bill, to the growth of evictions, to the prevalence of 
excessive rents. The judges expressly shut out this compre- 
hensive survey. But the House was not a body with a limited 
commission ; it was a body of statesmen, legislators, politicians, 
bound to look at the whole range of circumstances, and guilty 
of misprision of justice if they failed so to do. ‘Suppose I am 
told,’ he said in notable and mournful woids, ‘that without the 
agitation Ireland would never have had the Land Act of 1881, 
are you prepared to deny that 1 I shear no challenges upon that 
statement, for 1 thunk it is generally and deeply felt that with- 
out the agitation the Land Act would not have been passed. 
As the man responsible more than any other for the Act of 1881—* 
as the man whose duty fit was to consider that question day and 
night during nearly the whole of that session — I must record 
my firm opinion that it would not have become the law of the 
land, if it had not been for the agitation with which Irish 
society was convulsed.’ 1 

1 bee above, p. 44.y 
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This bare table of his leading points does nothing to convey 
the impression made by an extraordinarily fine performance. 
When the speaker came to the findings of acquittal, to the dis- 
missal of the infamous charges of the forged letters, of intimacy 
with the Invincibles, of being accessory to the assassinations in 
the Park, glowing passion in voice and gesture reached its most 
powerful pitch, and the moral appeal at its close was long 
remembered among the most searching words that he had ever 
spoken. It was not forensic argument, it was not literature ; 
it had every nob* of true oratory— a fervid, direct and pressing 
call to his hearers as ‘individuals, man by man, not with a 
responsibility di 'fused and severed until it became inoperative 
and worthless, to place himself in the position of the victim of 
this frightful ou’rage ; to gi\e such a judgment* as would bear 
the scrutiny of the heart and of the conscience of every man 
when he betook himself to his chain l?er and was still.’ 

The awe that impressed the IloU">e from this exhortation to 
repair an enormous wrong iioon passed away, and debate in both 
Houses went on, the regular lines of party. Everything that 
was found not to be proved against the Irishmen, was assumed 
against them. K ot pro\ en w r as t reated as only an e\ asi \ e form of 
guilty. Though the three judges found that there was no e\ idenee 
that the accused had done this thing or that, yet it was hold 
legitimate to argue that e\ idenee must exist - if only it could be 
found. The public W’ero to nurse a sort of twilight conviction 
and keep their minds in a limbo of beliefs that were substantial 
and alive — only the light w r as bad. 

In truth, tlie public did what the judges declined to do. 
They took circumstances into account. The general effect of 
this transaction was to promote the progress of the great 
unsettled controversy in ilr. Gladstone’s sense. The abstract 
merits of home rule were no doubt untouched, but it made a 
difference to the concrete argument, whether the future leader 
of an Irish parliament was a proved accomplice of the Park 
murderers or not. It presented moreover the chameleon Irish 
case in a new and singular colour. A squalid insurrection 
awoke parliament to the mischiefs and wrongs of the Irish 
cultivators. Reluctantly it provided a remedy. Then in the 
fulness of time, ten years after, it dealt w r ith the men w ho had 
roused it to its duty. A^d how? It brought them to trial 
before a special tribunal, invented for the* purpose, and with 
no jury; it allowed them no voice in the constitution of the 
tribunal ; it exposed them to long and harassing proceedings ; 
and it thereby levied upon them a tremendous pecuniary fine. 
The report produced a strong recoil against the flagrant violence, 
passion, and calumny, that had given it birth ; and it affected 
that margin of men, on the edge of either of the two great 
* parties by whom electoral decisions are finally settled. 
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The nobler a soul is, the mo< ) objects of < oinpassion it hath.— Bacon. 

At tlie end of 1888 Mr. Gladstone ?vith his wife and others of 
his house was carried off by Mr. Tenders friendly pare to 
Naples. Hereto, he told Lord Acton, ‘we have been induced 
by three circumstances. First, a warm invitation from the 
Dufferins to Home ; as to which, however, there are com as 
well as pro. s*, for a man who like me is neither Italian nor 
Curial in the view of present policies. Secondly, our kind 
friend Mr. Stuart He nde 1 lias actually offered to be our con- 
ductor thither and back, to perforin for us the great service 
which you rendered us in the trip to Munich and Saiijt* 
Martin. Thirdly, I ha\c the hope that the stimulating climate 
of Naples, together witli an abstention from speech greater 
than any I have before enjoyed, might act upon my “vocal 
cord,” and partially at least restore it. ? 

At Naples lie was much concerned with Italian policy. 

To Lord Granville. 

Jan. 13, 3889. — My stay hero where the people really seem to regard 
me as not a foreigner, has brought Italian a Hairs and polioy very much 
home to me, and given additional for-e and vividness to the belief I 
have always had, that it was sadly impolitic for Italy to make enemies 
for herself beyond the Alps. Though 1 might try and keep back this 
Bontinicut in Rome, even my silence might betray it and I could not 
promise to keep silence altogether. Ivi think the impolicy amounts 
almost to madness (Specially for a country which carries with her, 
nestling in her bosom, the ‘standing menace’ of the popedom. . . . 

To J. Morlcy. 

Jan. 10. — I hope you have had faith enough not to be troubled about 
my supposed u Iterances on the temporal power. ... I will not trouble 
you with details, but you may lest assuud I have never said the ques- 
tion of the temporal power was anything except an Italian question. I / 
have a much greater anxiety than this about the Italian alliance with*' 

812 
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Germany. It is in my opinion an awful error and constitutes the great 
danger of the country. It may be asked, ‘ What have y<5u to do with 
it?’ More than people might suppose. I find myself baldly regarded 
here as a foreigner. They look upon me as having had a real though insig- 
nificant part in the Liberation. It will hardly be possible for me to get 
through the ulfaii of this visit without making myn^nd known. On 
this account maimy I am verging towards the conclusion that it will be 
best for mo not to visit Koine, and my wife as it hnpp< ns is not anxious 
to go there. If y >u happen to see Granville or Rosebery please let them 
"know this. 

Wo have had on the whole a good season here thus far. Many of the 
days delicious. We have been subjected hero as well as in London to a 
course of social kindnesses as abundant as the waters which the visitor 
has to drink at a 'catering place, and so enervating from tho abstraction 
of cares that I am continually thinking of the historical Capua n winter. 
I am in fact tot idly demoralised, and cannot w T isli not to continue so. 
Under the circuni stances Fortune lias administered a slight, a very slight 
physical correction. A land-slip, or rather a Tufo 1 ock-sli p of £>0,000 tons, 
has come down and blocked the proper road between us and Naples. 

To Lord Ad on. 

Jan. 23, 1880 — Rome is I think definitely given up. I shall be 
curiotfs to know your reasons for approving this gran rijiuta. Meantime 
I will just glance at mine. I am not so much afraid of the Pope as of 
the Italian government and court. My sentiments arc* so very strong 
about the present foreign policy. The foreign policy of the government 
but not I fear of the government only. If 1 went to Romo, and saw the 
King and the minister, as 1 must, I should be treading upon eggs all 
the time with them. I could not speak out uninvited; and it is not 
satisfactory to be silent in tho presence of those interested, when the 
feelings are very strong. . . . 

These feelings broke out in time in at least one anonymous 
articled He told Lord U ran v ill e how anxious he was that no 
acknowledgment of authorship, direct or indirect, should come 
from any of his friends. ‘Such an article of necessity lectures 
the European slates. As one of a public of three hundred and 
itoore millions, I have a right to do this, but not in my own 
person/ This strange simplicity rather provoked his friends, for 
it ignored two things — first, the certainty that the secret of 
authorship would get out ; second, if it did not get out, the 
certainty that the European states would pay no attention to 
such a lecture backed by no name of weight— perhaps even 
whether it wore so backed or not. Faith in lectures, sermons, 
articles, even books, is one of the things most easily overdone. 

Most of my reading, he w r ent on to Acton, has been about the Jews 
and ( the Old Testament. I have not looked at the books you kindly 
sent me, except a little before leaving Ha warden ; but I want to get 
a hold on the broader side of the Mosaic dispensation and the Jewish 
history* The great historic# features seem to me in a large degree 

1 ‘The Triple Alliance and Italy’s Place in It.’ By Outidanos. Conterrqmary 
Review, Oct. 1389. See Appendix. 
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independent of the critical questions which have been raised aboirt the 
redatMm of the Mosaic books. Sotting aside Genesis, and the Exodus 
proper, it seeiis difficult to understand how either Moses or any one else 
could have advisedly published them in their present form ; and most 
of all difficult to believo that men going to work deliberately after the 
captivity would piot have managed a more orderly execution. My 
thoughts are always running hack to the parallel question about Homer. 
In that case, those who hold that Peisistiatos or some one of his date 
was the compiler, have at least this to say, that the poems in their 

} ^resent form are such as a compiler, having liberty of action, might 
lave aimed at putting out from bis workshop. Can that be said of the 
Mosaic hooks? Again are we nqt to believe in the second and third 
Temples as centres of worship because there was a temple at Leontopolis, 
as we are told { Out of the frying-pan into tlie tire. 

Wlion lie left Amalfi (Fob. 14) for the north, he found 
himself, he says, in a public procession, with great crowds at 
the stations, including CrisjVi at Home, who had once been his 
guest at Uawarden. 

After his return home, lie wrote again to Lord Acton : — 

April *28, 1889. — I have long been wishing to wiito to you. But as 
a rule I never can write any letters that 1 wish to wriie. My volition of 
that kind is from day to day exhausted by the worrying demand of 
letters that I do not wish to write. Eveiy year brings me, as I reckon, 
from three to five thousand new correspondents, of whom I could gladly 
dispense with 99 per cent. May you never be in a like plight. 

Mary showed me a letter of recent date from you, which referred to 
the idea of my writing on the Old Testament. The matter stands thus : 
An appeal was made to me to wiite something on the general position 
and claims of the holy scriptures for the working men. I gave no pledge 
but read (what w r as for me) a good deal on the laws and history of the 
Jews with only two results: first, deepened impressions of the vast 
interest and importance attaching to them, and of their fitness to be 
made the subject of a telling popular account ; secondly, a discovery of 
the necessity of reading much more. But I have never in this connection 
thought much about what is called the criticism of the Old Testament, 
only seeking to learn how far it impinged upon the matters that I really 
was thinking of. It seems to me that it does not impinge mWh. . . . 
It is the fact that among other things I wish to make some sort of 
record of my life. You say truly it has been very lull. I add fearfully 
full. But it has boon in a most remarkable degree the reverse of self- 
guided and self-suggested, with reference I mean to all its best known 
aims. Under this surface, and in its daily habit no doubt it has been 
selfish enough. Whether anything of tlKs kind will ever come off is 
most doubtful. Until 1 am released from polities by the solution of the 
(Irish problem, I cannot even survey the field. 

I turn to the world of action. It has long been in my mind to found v 
something of which a library would be the nucleus. I incline to l|pgin 
with a temporary building here. Can you, w T ho have built a library, give 
me any advice ? On account of fire I have half a mind to corrugated 
iron, with felt sheets to regulate the temperature. 

Have you read any of the works of Dr, Salmon ? I have just finished 
his volume on Infallibility, which fills me with admiration of its easy 
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movement, command of knowledge, singular faculty of disentanglement, 
and great skill and point in argument ; though he does not quite make 
one love him. He touches much ground trodden by Dr. Dellinger ; 
almost invariably agreeing with him. 

fl 

July 25, 1889, was the fiftieth anniversary of his marriage. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales sent him wliat lie calls a 
beautiful and splendid gift. The humblest wore as ready as 
the highest with their tributes, and comparative strangers as 
’ready as the nearest. Among countless others who wrote was 
Bishop Lightfoot, great master or so much learning 

I hope you wall receive this tribute from one who regards your private 
friendship as one of tlie great pri\i)eges of his life. 

And Dollinger 

If I were tifteen years younger than I am, how happy I would be to 
come over to in) beloved England once more, and see ) ou surrounded by 
your sons and (laughters, lo\ed, admired, 1 would almost say worshipped, 
by a whole grateful nation. 

On the oilier side, a clever lady having suggested to 
Browning that lie should write ail inscription for her to some 
gift for Mr. Gladstone, received an answer that 1ms interest, 
both by the genius and fame of its writer, and as a sign of 
widespread feeling in certain circles in those days - 

Surely your kindness, even your sympathy, will be extended to me 
when I say, with sorrow indeed, that I am unable now conscientiously to 
do what, lmt a few years ago, 1 would have at least attempted with such 
pleasure and pride as might almost promise success. I have received 
much kindness fioin that extiaoi dinary personage, and what my admira- 
tion for liis transcendent abilities was and ever will be, tlieic is no need to 
speak of. But 1 am forced to altogether deplore his present attitude with 
respect to the liberal party, oi which I, the humblest unit, am still a 
member, and as such grieved to the heart by every fresh utteianee of his 
which comes to my knowledge. Were I in a position to explain publicly 
how much the personal feeling is independent of the political aversion 
all would be easy ; but I am a mere man of letters, and by the simpb 
inscription which would truly testify to what is enduring, unaltciablo iL 
my esteem, I should lead people — as well those who know me as those 
who do not — to believe my approbation extended far beyond the bound* 
which unfortunately circunifjpribe it now. All this— even more- was on 
my mind as 1 sat, last evening, at the same t^ble with the brilliantly- 
gifted man w r hom once — but that ‘once’ is too sad to remember. 

At a gathering at Spencer House in the summer of 1888, 
when this year of felicitation opened, Lord Granville, on be- 
half of a number of subscribers, presented Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone with two portraits, and in his address spoke of the long 
span of years through which they had enjoyed ‘ the unclouded 
blessings of the home.’ The expression was a just one. The 
extraordinary splendour and exalted joys of an outer life so 
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illustrious wpre matched in the inner circle of the hearth by a 
happy order, ^affectionate reciprocal attachments, a genial round 
of kindliness and duty, that from year to year went on .un- 
tarnished, unstrained, unbroken. Visitors at Ha warden noticed 
that, though tip two heads of the house were now old, the 
whole atmosphere seemed somehow to be alive with the fresh- 
ness and vigour of youth ; it was one of the youngest of house- 
holds in its interests and activities. The constant tension of 
his mind never impaired his tenderness and wise solicitude for 
family and kinsfolk, and for all about him ; and no man ever 
had such observance of decorum with such entire freedom from 
Pharisaism. 

Nor .did the order and moral prosperity of his own home 
leave him complacently forgetful of fellow-creatures to whom 
fife's cup had been dealt ill another measure. On his first 
entry upon the field of responsible life, he had formed a serious 
and solemn engagement with a friend — I suppose it was Hope- 
&cott - that each would devote himself; to active service in some 
branch of religious work. 1 He could not, without treason to 
bis gifts, go forth like ttelwyn or Pattcson to Melanesia to 
convert the savages. He sought a missionary field .at home, 
and be found it among the unfortunate ministers to ‘ the great 
sin of great cities. 5 Ln these humane efforts at reclamation he 
persevered all through his life, fearless of misconstruction, 
fearless of the levity or baseness of men’s tongues, regardless 
almost of the possible mischiefs to the public policies that 
depended on him. Greville 2 tells the story how in 1853 a man 
made an attempt one night to extort money from Mr. Glad- 
stone, then in office as chancellor of the exchequer, by threats 
of exposure ; and how lie instantly gave the offender into 
custody, and met the case at the police office. Greville could 
not complete the story. The man was committed for trial. 
Mr. Gladstone directed his solicitors to see that the accused 
was properly defended. He was convicted aiid sent to prison. 
By and by Mr. Gladstone inquired from the governor of the 
prison how the delinquent was conducting himself. The report 
being satisfactory, he next wrote to Lord Palmerston, then at 
the home office, asking that the prisoner should be let out. 
There was no worldly wisdom in it, we all know. But then 
what are people Christians for ? ^ 

We have already »;een 3 his admonition to a son, and ho.w 
much importance lie attaches to the dedication of a certain 
portion oi our means to purposes of charity and religion. His 
example backed his precept. He kept detailed accounts under 
these heads from 1831 to 1897, and from these it appears that 
from 1831 to the end of 1890 he had devoted to objects of charity 
and religion upwards of seventy thousand pounds, and in the 

1 See above, vol. i. pp. 74, 423. 2 Third Part, vol. i. p. 62. 

3 Vol. i. p. 153. 
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remaining years of his life the figure in this accoiyit stands at 
thirteen thousand five hundred— this besides thirty thousand 
pounds for his cherished object of founding the hostel and 
library at Saint Demids. His friend of early days, Henry 
Taylor, says in one of his notes on life that if you know how 
a man deals with money, how he gets it, sptmds it, keeps it, 
shares it, you know some of the most important things about 
him. His old chief at the colonial office in 184G stands the 
test most nobly. 

ITI 

Near the end of 1889 among *the visitors to Tin warden was 
Mr, Parnell. His air of good breeding and easy composure 
pleased everybody. Mr. Gladstone’s own record is simple 
enough, and contains the substance of the affair as he told me 
of it later : — # 

Dec. 18, 1889. — Reviewed and threw into form all the points of possible 
amendment or change in the plan of Irish government, etc., for my 
meeting with Mr. Parnell. lie arrived at 5.30, and we had two hours 
of satisfactory conversation ; but he put off the yro s of it. 19. — Two 
hours more with Mr. P. on points in Iiish government plans. lie is 
certainly one of the veiy best people to deal with that I havo ever 
kpown. Took him to the old castle. He seems to liotiee and appreciate 
everything. 

Thinking of all that had gone before, and all that was so 
soon to come after, anybody with a turn for imaginary dialogue 
might easily upon this theme compose a striking piece. 

In the spring of 1890 Mr. Gladstone spent a week at Oxford 
of which lie spoke with immense enthusiasm. He was an 
honorary fellow of All Souls, and here lie went into residence 
in his own right with all the zest of a virtuous freshman bent 
upon a first class. Though, I daresay, pretty nearly unanimous 
against his recent policies, they were all fascinated by his 
simplicity, his freedom from assumption or parade, his eager* 
ness to. know how leading branches of Oxford study fared, 
his naturalness and pleasant manners. He wrote to Mrs. 
Gladstone (Feb. 1) : — 

Here I am safe and sound, and launched anew on my university career, 
all my days laid out and occupied until the morning of this day week, 
.when I am to return to London. They press me to stay ovei the Sunday, 
but this cannot be thought of. I am received with in finite kindness, and 
the rooms they have given me are delightful. 'Vfcathor dull, and light a 
medium between London and Hawarden. I have seen many already,* 
including Liddon and Aoland, who goes up to-morrow for a funeral early 
on Monday. Actually I have engaged to give a kind of Homeric lecture 
on TjVednesday to the momhers of the union. The warden and his sisters 
are courteous and hospitable to the last degree. He is a unionist. The 
living here is very good, perhaps some put on for a guest, but I like the 
tone of the college ; the fellows are men of a high class, and their conver- 
nation is that of men with work to do. I had a most special purpose in 
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coming here wjhich will he more than answered. It was to make myself 
safe so far as .might be, in the articles 1 which eighteen months ago I 
undertook to write about the Old Testament. This, as you know per- 
haps, is now far more than the New the battle-ground of belief. There 
are here most able and instructed men, and I am already deriving great 
benefit. t 

Something that fell from him one morning at breakfast in 
the common room led in due time to the election of Lord Acton 
to be also an honorary member of this distinguished society. 
i If my suggestion,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote to one of the fellows, 

‘ really contributed to this election, t hen I feel that in the dregs 
of my life L have at least rendered one service to the college 
My ambition is to visit it and Oxford in company with him.’ 

iv 

In 1890 both Newman and Dellinger died. 

I have been asked from many quarters, Mr. Gladstone said to Acton 
to write about the Cardinal. But I dare not. First, 1 do not know 
enough. Secondly, I should bo puzzled to use the little knowledge that 
I have. I was not a friend of his, but only an acquaintance treated with 
extraordinary kindness whom it would ill become to note what ho thinks 
defects, while the great powers and qualities have been and will be 
described far better by olhers. Ever since he published his University 
Sermons in 1843, I have thought him unsafe in philosophy, and no 
Butlcrian though a warm admirer of Butler. No ; it was before 1843, in 
1841 when he published Tract XC. The aenrral argument of that tract 
was unquestionable ; but he put in sophistical matter without the 
smallest necessity. What I recollect is about General Councils : where 
in treating the declaration that they may err lie virtually says, ‘No 
doubt they may — unless the Holy Ghost prevents them.’ But he was a 
wonderful man, a holy man, a very refined man, and (to me) a most 
kindly man. 

Of Dr. Dellinger be contributed a charming account to a 
weekly print, 2 and to Acton lie wrote : — 

I have the fear that my Dollingor letters will disappoint you. When 
I was with him, he spoke to me with the utmost freedom ; and so I think 
he wrote, but our correspondence was only occasional. I think nine- 
tentlis of my intercourse with him was oral ; with Cardinal Newman 
nothing like one-tenth. But with neither was the mere corpus of my 
intercourse great, though in IV s case it was very precious, most of all 
the very first of it in 1815. . . . With my inferior faculty and means of 
observation, l liavo long»adopted your main proposition. Ills attitude of 
mind was more historical than theological. When I first knew him in 
1815, and ho honoured me with very long and interesting conversations, 
they turned very much upon theology, and I derived from him what I 
thought very valuable and steadying knowledge. Again in 1874 during 
a long walk, when we spoke of the shocks and agitation of our time, he 
told me how the Vatican decrees had required him to reperuse and retry 

l These articles appeared in (hod TPorcte (M arch -November 3000), and wore subse- 
quently published in volume form under the title of The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture* 2 5jy Jeer, Aug. 80, 1890. > 
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the whole circle of his thought. He did not make kno^n to me any 
general result ; hut he had by that time found himself wholly detached 
from the Council of Trent, which was indeed a logical necessity from his 
preceding action. The Bonn Conference appeared to show him nearly at 
the standing point of anglican theology. I thought him more liberal as a 
theologian than as a politician. On the point of church establishment he 
was as impenetrable as if he had been a Newdegate. He would not see 
that there were two sides to the question. I long earnestly to know what 
progress he had made at the last towards redeeming the pledge given in 
oifb of his letters to me, that the evening of his life was to bo devoted to a 
great theological construction. ... I should have called him an anti- 
Jesuit, but in no other sense, that is in no sense, a Jansenist. I never 
saw the least sign of leaning in that direction. 


Here the reader may care to have a note or two of talk 
with him in these days : — # 

At Dollis Hill , Sunday , Feb. 22, 1891. ... A few minutes after eight 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone came' in from church, and we three sat down 
to dinner. A delightful talk, lie was in full force, plenty of energy with- 
out vehemence. The range of topics was pretty wide, yet marvellous to 
say, w« had not a single word about Ireland. Certainly no harm in that. 

J. M . — A friend set me on a hunt this morning through Wordsworth 
for the words about France standing on the top of golden hours. I did 
not find them, but I came across a good line of Hartley Coleridge’s about 
the Thames : — 

‘ And the thronged river toiling to the main/ 

Mr. G. — Yes, a good line. Toiling to the main recalls Dante : — 

‘ Su la marina, dove *1 J'o discende, 

Ter aver pace co’ segued sui.’ 1 

J. M. — Have you seen Symonds’s re-issued volume on Dante ? ’Tis very 
good. Shall I lend it you ? 

Mr. G. — Sure to be good, but not in the session. I never look at 
Dante unless I can have a great continuous draught of him. He’s too 
big, he seizes and masters you. 

J. M.-*- Oh, I like the picturesque bits, if it’s only for lialf-an-hour 
before dinner ; the bird looking out of its nest for the dawn, the after- 
. noon bell, the trembling of the water in the morning light, and the rest 
that everybody knows. 

Mr. G. — No, 1 cannot do it. By the way, Indies nowadays keep 
' question books, and among other things ask their friends for the finest 
line in poetry. I think I’m^divided between three, perhaps the most 
glorious is Milton’s — [Somehow this line slipped from memory , but the 
* reader might possibly do worse than turn over Milton in search for his finest 
.line.] Or else Wordsworth’s — ‘Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn.’ Yet what so splendid as Peuelope’s about not rejoicing the heart 
, of anybody less than Odysseus \ 

fitjbi tl x e ' l P 0V °s atfdpbt ivtppalvoijuu voypafi 

■ He talked a great deal to-night about Homer ; very confident that he 
v 1 Inf. v. 98 : ‘Where Po descends for rest with his tributary streams.’ 

2 od. xx. 82. 
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had done something to drive away the idea that Homer was an Asiatic 
Greek. Then we turned to Scott, whom he held to be by far the greatest 
of his countrymen. I suggested John Knox. ‘No, the line must be drawti 
firm between the writer and the man of action ; no comparisons there.’ 

J. if.— Well, then, though I love Scott so much that if any man 
chooses to nut h|m first, I won’t put him second, yet is there not a vein 
of pure gold in Burns that gives you pause f 

Mr. G . — Burns very fine and true, no doubt ; but to imagine a whole 
group of characters, to marshal them, to set them to woih, to sustain the 
action — I must count that the test of highest and most diversified quality.' 

We spoke of the new Shakespeare coming out. I said I had been 
taking the opportunity of reading xol. i , and should go over it all in 
successive volumes. Mr. G. — ‘ Fal staff is wonderful— otic of the most 
wonderful things in literature.’ 

Full of inteiest in IlamUt , and enthusiasm for it — comes closer than 
any other play to some of the strangest secrets of human nature — what is 
the key to the mysterious hold <*f this play on the woild’s mind ? I pro* 
djiced my favourite position that Mats are for Measure is one of the most 
modern of all the plays ; the profound analysis of Angelo and his moral 
catastrophe, the stiange figure of the duke, the deep irony of our modern 
time in it all. But I do not think lie cared at all for this sort of criticism. 
He is too healthy, too objective, too simple, for all the complexities 
of modern morbid analysis. 

Talked of historians ; Lccky’s two last volumes he had not yet read, 

but had told him that, save for one or two blots due to contemporary 

passion, they were perfectly honourable to Lecky in every way. Lccky, 
said Mr. G., ‘ has real insight into the motives of statesmen. Now Carlyle, 
so mighty as he is in flash and pcnetiation, lias no eye for motives. 
Macaulay, too, is so caught by a picture, by colour, by surface, that he is 
soldoin to be counted on lor just account of motive.’ 

He had be«'n reading with immense interest and satisfaction Sainte- 
Bcuve’s History of Port Jtoyal, which for that matter deserves all liis 
praise and more, though different parts of it are written from antagonistic 
points of view. Vastly struck by Saint -Cyran. When did the notion of 
the spiritual director make its appearance in Europe ? Had asked both 
Dollmger and Acton on this curious point. For his own pait, he doubted 
whether the office existed before the Reformation. 

* J. M . — Whom do yon reckon the greatest Rope ? 

Mr. G. — 1 think on the whole, Innocent III. But his greatness wa£ 
not for good. What did ho do ? Ho imposed the dogma of transubstantia- 
tion ; he is responsible for the Albigensiau persecutions ; he is responsible 
for the crusade which ended in the conquest of Byzantium. Have you, 
ever realised what a deadly blow was the ruin of Byzantium by the Latins, 
how wonderful a fabric the Eastern Empirt was ? 

J. M. — Oh, yes, I lS.scd to know my Finlay better than most books. 
Mill used to say a page of Finlay was worth a chapter of Gibbon: he’ 
explains how decline and fall came about. 

Mr. G. — Of course. Finlay has it all. 

He tried then to make out that the eastern empire was more wonderful - 
than anything done by the Romans ; it stood out for eleven centuries, 
while Rome fell in three. I pointed out tofchim that the wdiole solid frame- 
work of the eastern empire was after all built up by the Romans. But he 
is philhellene all through past and present. 
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Fortuna vitrpa e>3t,— turn quum aplendet frangitur.— P tbut* Syrub. 

Buttle like glass is fortune,— bright as light, and then the crash. 

» 

It would have been a miracle If the sight of all the methods of 
coercion, along with the ignominy of the forged letters, had not 
worked with strong effect upon the public mind. Distrust 
began to creep at a very rapid pace even into the ministerial 
ranks. The tory member for a large northern borough rose to 
resent ‘the inexpedient treatment of the Irishmen from a party 
point of view, ’ to protest against the ‘ straining and stretching 
of the law’ by the resident magistrates, to declare his opinion 
that these gentlemen were not qualified to exercise the jurisdic- 
tion entrusted to them, ‘and to denounce the folly of making 
English law unpopular in Ireland, and provoking the leaders of 
the Irish people by illegal and unconstitutional acts/ 1 These 
sentiments were notoriously shared to the full by many who 
sat around him. Nobody in those days, discredited as he was 
with his party, had a keener scent for the drift of popular feeling 
than Lord,,Randolph Churchill, and he publicly proclaimed that^ 
this sending of Irish members of parliament to prison in such" 
numbers was a feature which he did not like. Further, he said 
that the fact of the government not thinking it safe for public 
meetings of any sort to be held, excited painful feelings in 
English minds/ All this was after the system had been in 
Operation for two years. Dven strong unionist organs in the 
Irish press could not stand it. 3 They declared that if t lie Irish 
government wished to make the coercive system appear as 
odious as possible, they would act just as they were acting. 
They could only explain all these doiners, not by ‘ wrong- 
headedness or imbecility,’ but by a strange theory that there 
must be deliberate treachery among the government agents. 

Before the ipd of the y&tr 1889 the electoral signs were 

1 Mr. Han bury, August 3, 1889. Hansard, 339, p. 98. 

* At Birmingham; July 80, 188^ 3 E.g. Northern Whig, February 21, 1889. 
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unmistakable. Fifty-three bye-elections had been contested 
since the beginning of the parliament. The net result was the 
gain of one seat for ministers and of nine to the opposition. 
The Irish secretary with characteristic candour never denied 
the formidable extent of these victories, though he mourned 
over the evil# 1 that such temporary successes might entail, and 
was convinced that they would prove to be dearly bought. 1 A 
year later the tide still flowed on ; the net gain of the opposition 
rose to eleven. In 1886 seventy -seven constituencies were 
represented by forty-seven unionists and thirty liberals. "By 
the beginning of October in 1800 the unionist members in the 
same constituencies had sunk to thirty-six, and the liberals had 
risen to forty-one. Then came the most significant election of 
all. 

There had been for some months a lull in Ireland. Govern- 
ment claimed the credit of* it for coercion ; their adversaries set 
it down partly to the operation of the Land Act, partly to the 
natural tendency in such agitatiqns to fluctuate or to wear 
themselves out, and most of all to the strengthened reliance 
on the sincerity of the English liberals. Suddenly the country 
was amazed towards the middle of September by news that 
proceedings under the Coercion Act had been instituted against 
two nationalist leaders, and others. Even strong adherents of 
the government and their policy were deeply dismayed, when 
they saw that after three years of it, the dreary work was to 
begin over again. The proceedings seemed to be stamped in 
every aspect as impolitic. In a few days the two leaders would 
have been on their way to America, leaving a half- empty war 
chest behind them and the flame of agitation burning low. As 
the offences charged had been going on for six months, there 
was clearly no pressing emergency. 

A critical bye-clection was close at hand at the moment in 
the Eccles division of Lancashire. The polling took place four 
days after a vehement defence of his policy by Mr Balfour at 
► Newcastle. The liberal candidate at Eccles expressly declared 
from his election address onwards, that the great issue on which 
he fought was the alternative between conciliation and coercion. 
Each candidate increased the party vote, the tory by rather 
more than one hundred, the liberal by nearly six hundred. For 
the first time the seat was wrested from the tories, and tho 
liberal triumphed by a substantial majority. 2 This was the 
latest gauge of the failure of the Irish policy to conquer public 
approval, the last indication of the direction in which the 
currents of public opinion were steadily moving. 3 Then all af 
once a blinding sandstorm swept the ground. 

1 Mr. Balfour at Manchester. Times, October 21, 1889. 2 Octobor 22, 1890. 

8 See Mr. Roby’s speech at the Manchester Reform Club, Oct. 24, and articles in 
Manchester Guardian, Oct. 16 and 25, 1890. t'he Times (Oct. 23), while denying the 
inference that the Irish question was the question most prominent in the minds Of 
large numbers of the electors, admitted that this was the vital question really before 

' * « * 
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One of those events now occurred that with theii* stern irony 
so mock the statesman’s foresight, and shatter^ political designs 
in their most prosperous hour. As a mightier figure than Mr. 
Parnell remorsefully said on a grander stage, amundred years 
before, cases sometimes befall in the history of nations where 
private fault is public disaster. 

At the end of 1889, the Irish leader had been made a party in 
a ‘Suit for divot ee. He betrayed no trace in his demeanour, 
either to his friends or to the House, of embarrassment at the 
position. Ilis earliest appearance! after the evil news, was in 
the debate on the first night of the session (February 11, ’90), 
upon a motion about the publication of the forged letter. Some 
twenty of his followers being absent, lie wished the discussion 
to be prolonged into another sitting. Closely as it might be 
supposed to concern him, lie listened to none of the debate. He 
had a sincere contempt for speeches in themselves, and was 
wont to set down most of them to ^ unity. A message was sent 
that he should ctnne upstairs and speak. After some indolent 
remonstrance, he came. His speech was admirable ; firm with- 
out emphasis, penetrating, dignified, freezing, and unanswerable. 
Neither now nor on any later occasion sa\ e one did his composure 
in public or in private give way. 

Mr. Gladstone was at Hawarden, wide awake to the possi- 
bility of peril. To Mr. Arnold Morley he wrote on November 4 : 
— ‘ I fear a thundercloud is about to burst over Parnell’s head, 
and I suppose it will end the career of a man in many respects 
invaluable.’ On the 13th he was told by the present writer 
that there were grounds for an impression that Air. Parnell 
would emerge as triumphantly from the new charge, as he had 
emerged from the obloquy of the forged letters. The case was 
opened two days later, and enough came out upon the iirst day 
of the proceedings to point to an adverse result. A Sunday 
intervened, and Air. Gladstone’s self-command under storm- 
clouds may be seen in a letter written on that day to me : — 

Nov. 16, 1890. — 1. It is, alter all, a thunderclap about Parnell. Will 
lie ask for the Ohiltern Hundreds ( lie cannot continue to lead * What 
could he mean by liis language to you ? The Pope has now clearly got a 
commandment under which to null him up. It surely cannot have been 
always thus; for he represented his diocese in tin » church synod. *2. I 
thank you for your kind scruple, hut in the country my Sundays are 
habitually and largely invaded. 3. Query, whether if a bye*seat were 

open and chanced to have a large Irish vote W might not be a good 

man there. 4. I do not think my Mem. is worth circulating but perhaps 
you would send it to Spencer. I sent a copy to Harcourt. 5. [A small 
parliamentary point, not related to the Parnell a Hair, nor otherwise 

the constituency, and says generally, ^ The election, like so many other bye-elections, 
"has been decided by the return to their party allegiance ol numbers of Oladstomans 
who in 1880 absented themselvesyfrom the polling booths.' 
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Significant.] *6. Most warmly do I agree with you about the Scott 
Journal. How one loves him. 7. Some day I hope to inflict on you 
a talk about Horner and Homerology (as I call it). 

The court pronounced a condemnatory decree on Monday, 
November 17^-h. Parliament was appointed to meet on 
Tuesday, the 2b th. There was only a week for Irish and , 
English to resolve what eiFect this condemnation should have ' 
upon Mr. Parnell’s position as leader of one and ally of the- 
other. Mr. Parnell wrote the ordinary letter to his parlia-v 
mentary followers. The first impulses of Mr. Gladstone are , 
indicated in a letter to me ok. the day after the decree : — 

Nov. 18, 1890. — Many thanks for your letter. I had noticed the .' 
Parnell circular, not without misgiving. I read in the P.M.G. this 
morning a noteworthy article in the Daily Telegraph ,* or rather from it, j 
with which I very much agrj»e. But I think it plain th$t we have , 
^ nothing to say and nothing to do in the matter. The party is as distinct 
f from us as that of Smith or Harlington. I own to some surprise at the , 
: apparent facility with which the R. C. biohops and clergy appear to take 
the continued leadership, but they may have tried t% ground and found 
it would not bear. It is the Irish parliamentary party, and that alone 
, to which we have to look. ... 

Such were Mr. Gladstone’s thoughts when the stroke first fell. 


In England and Scotland loud voices were speedily lifted 
up. Some treated the offence itself as an inexpiable dis- 
qualification. Others argued that, even if the offence could be 

t >assed over as lying outside of politics, it had been surrounded 
>y incidents of squalor and deceit that betrayed a character in 
which no trust could ever be placed again. In some English 
quarters all this was expressed with a strident arrogance that 
set Irishmen on fire. It is ridiculous, if we remember what 
space Mr. Parnell tilled in Irish imagination and feeling, how 
popular, how mysterious, how invincible he had been* to blame 
them because in the first moment of shock and bewilderment 
they did not instantly plant themselves in the judgment seat, 
always so easily ascended by Englishmen witli little at stake. 
The politicians in Dublin did not hesitate. A great meeting 
was held at Leinster Hall in Dublin on the Thursday* 
(November 20th ). , The result w;A easy to foresee. Not a 

l ‘That the effect of tins tnal will be to relegate Mr. Parnell foi a time, at any 
rate, to private life, must we think be assumed. . . . Special exemptions from 
penalties which should apply to all public men alike cannot possibly be made in 
favour of exceptionally valuable .politicians to suit the convenience of their parties. 
He must cease, for the pres»nt at any rate, to lead the nationalist party; and 
conscious as we are ot the loss our opponents will sustain by Ins resignation, we trust 
that they will believe us when we say that we are in no* mood to exult in it. . , . It 
is no satistaction to us to teel that a* political adversary whose abilities and prowess 
it was impossible not to respect, has been overthrown by irrelevant accident, wholly 
unconnected with the struggle m winch we aie engaged .’ — Daily Telegraph, Nov. 17, 
1890. 
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. whisper of revolt was heard. The chief nationalist news- 
paper stood firm for Mr. Parnell’s continuance. At least one 
ecclesiastic of commanding influence was supposed to be among 
. the journal’s. most ardent prompters. It has since been stated 
that the bishops were in fact forging bolts o) commination. 
No lurid premonitory fork or sheet flashed on the horizon, no 
rumble of the craning thunders reached the public ear. 

. ^ Three days after the decree in the court, the great English 
liberal organization chanced to hold its annual meeting at 

• Sheffield (November 20-21). In reply to a request of mine as 
to his views upon our position, *Mr. Gladstone wrote to me 
as follows 

Nov. 19, 1890.- -Your appeal as to your meeting of to-morrow gives 
, matter for thought. I feel (1) that the Irish have abstractedly a right 
to decide the question ; (2) that on account of Parnell’s enormous services 
— he has dpne for home rule something like what Colulen did for free 
‘ trade, set the argument on it^ legs — they arc in a position of immense 
difficulty ; (3) that we, the liberal party as a whole, and especially we 

■ its leaders, have f*tr the moment nothing to say to it, that we must be 
passive, must wait and watch. But 1 again and again say to myself, I 
say I mean in the interior and silent forum, * It’ll na dee.’ I should not 
be surprised if there were to be rather painful manifestations in the 
House on Tuesday. It is yet to ho seen wliat our Nonconformist friends, 

such a man as , for example, or such a man as will say. . . . 

If I recollect right, Southey’s Life of Net son was in my early days 

^published and circulated by the Society lbr Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. It would be curious to look back upon it and see liow the 
biographer treats his narrative at the tender points. "What I have said 
under figure 3 applies to me beyond all others, and notwithstanding my 
. prognostications 1 shall maintain an extreme reserve in a position where 
I can do no good (in the present tense), and might by indiscretion do 
much harm. You will doubtless communicate with Harcourt and 
confidential friends only as to anything in this letter. The thing, one 
can see, is not a res judicata. It may ripen fast. Thus far, there is a 
-total want^of moral support from this side to the Irish judgment. 

A flerce current was soon perceived to be running. All the 
elements so powerful for high enthusiasm, but hazardous 
: ’ wliere an occasion demands circumspection, were in full blast. 

. The deep instinct for domestic order was awake. Many were 
.even violently and irrationally impatient that Mr. Gladstone 

• had riot peremptorily renounced the alliance on the very 

■ morrow of the decree. As if, Mr. Gladstone himself used to 
| say, ft could be the duty of any party leader to take into his 
jp hands the intolerable burden of exercising the rigours of 
; inquisition and private censorship ov*er every man with whom 
■ v what he judged the Jiighest public expediency might draw him 

to co-operate. As if, moreover, it could be the duty of Mr. 
^Gladstone to hurry headlcfng into action, without giving Mr. 
Parnell time or chance of taking such action of his own as 
might make intervention unnecessary. Why was it to be 
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assumed th&t Mr. Parnell would not recognise the facts of the 
situation 1 «• I determined,’ said Mr. Gladstone, 1 to watch the. 
state of feeling in this country. I made no public declaration, 
but the country made up its mind. I was in some degree like 
the soothsayer^ Shakespeare introduces into one of his plays. .« 
He says, “I do not make the facts; I only foresee them.” I 
did not foresee the facts even ; they were present before me.’ 1 

The facts were plain, and Mr. Gladstone was keenly alive to 
the full purport of every one of them. Men, in whose hearts 
religion and morals held the first place, were strongly joined 
by men accustomed to settle* political action by political con- 
siderations. Platform-men united with pulpit-men in swelling 
the whirlwind. Electoral calculation and moral faithfulness 
were held for once to point the same way. The report from 
every quarter, every letter to a member from a constituent, all . 
was in one sense. Some, as I have said, pressed the point that 
the misconduct itself made co-opejration impossible ; others 
urged the impossibility of relying upon political understand- 
ings with one to whom habitual duplicity was believed to have 
been brought home. We may set what value we choose upon 
such arguments. Undoubtedly they would have proscribed 
some of the most important and admired figures in the 
supreme doings of modern Europe. Undoubtedly some who 
have fallen into shift and deceit in this particular relation, 
have yet been true as steel in all else. For a man’s character 
is a strangely fitted mosaic, and it is unsafe to assume that 
all his traits are of one piece, or inseparable in fact because 
they ought to be inseparable by logic. But people were in 
no humour for casuistry, and whether all this be sophistry 
or sense, the volume of hostile judgment and obstinate inten- 
tion could neither be mistaken, nor be wisely breasted if home 
rule was to be saved in Great Britain. 

Mr. Gladstone remained at Ha warden during the week. To 
Mr. Arnold Morley he wrote (Nov. 23) : — M have a bundle of 
letters every morning on the Parnell business, and the bundles 
increase. My own opinion has been the same from the first, 
and I conceive that the time for action has now come. All my 
correspondents are in unison.’ Every post-bag was heavy 
with admonitions, of greater cogency than such epistles some- 
times possess; and a voluminous Sound le of letters still at 
Hawarden bears witness to the emotions of the time. Sir 
William Harcourt and I, who had taken part in the proceed- 
ings at Sheffield, made our reports. The acute manager of the 
liberal party came to announce that three of our candidates 
had bolted already, that more were sure to follow, and .that 
this indispensable commodity in elections would become scarcer 
than ever. Of the general party opinion, there could be no 
shadow of doubt. It was no application of special rigour 
1 Speech at Retford, December 11, 1800. Antony kid Cleopatra, Act i. Sc. 2. 
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because Mr. Parnell was an Irishman. Any English* politician 
of his rank would have fared the same or worse, find retire- 
ment, temporary or for ever, would have been inevitable. 
Temporary withdrawal, said some ; permanent withdrawal, 
said others ; but for withdrawal of some sort, alpost all were 
inexorable. 


JV 

Mr. Gladstone did not reach London until the afternoon of 
Monday, November 24. Parliament was to assemble on the 
next dav. Thro** members of the Cabinet of 1880, and the chief 
whip oi the paity, 1 met him in the library of Lord Bendel’s 
house at Carlton Gardens. The issue before the liberal leaders 
was a plain one. It was no question of the right of the 
nationalists to < ‘Loose their own chief. It was no question 
of inllicting political ostracism on a particular kind of moral 
delinquency. The question w r as whether the present con- 
tinuance of the hash leadership witli the silent assent of the 
British leaders, did not involve decisive abstention at the polls 
on the day when Irish policy could once more be submitted 
to the electors of Great Britain? At the best the standing 
difficulties even to sanguine eyes, and under circumstances 
that had seemed so promising, were still formidable. What 
chance was there if this new burden were superadded ? 
Only one conclusion was possible upon the state of facts, 
and even those among persons responsible for this decision 
who were most earnestly concerned in the success of the Irish 

S olicy, reviewing all the circumstances of the dilemma, 
eliberately hold to this day that though a catastrophe fol- 
lowed, a worse catastrophe was avoided. Tt is one of the 
commonest of all secrets of cheap mis judgment in human 
'affairs, to start by assuming that there is always some good 
way out of a bad case. Alas for us all, this is not so. Situations 
t arise alike for individuals, for parties, and for states, from 
{which no good way out exists, but only choice between bad 
f way and worse. Here was one of those situations. The 
1 mischiefs that followed the course actually taken, we see ; 
then, as is the wont of human kind, we ignore the mischiefs 
that as surely awaited any^other. 

Mr. Gladstono always 'steadfastly resisted every call to 
express an opinion of his own that the delinquency itself had 
made Mr. Parnell unfit and impossible. It was vain to tell 
him that the party would expect such a declaration, or that 
v his reputation required that lie shofild found his action on 
moral censure all liisj own. 1 What ! * he cried, ‘ because a man 
is what is called leader of a party, does that constitute him 
a censor and a judge of faith and morals ? I will not accept it. 
It would make lire intolerable.’ He adhered tenaciously to 

l Lord Oranvillo, Sir % Uarcourt, Mr. Arnold Moiley, and inyself. 
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political ground. * I have been for four years/ Mr. Gladstone 
justly argped, ‘endeavouring to persuade voters to support 
Irish autonomy. Now the voter says to me, “ If a certain 
thing happens— namely, the retention of the Irish leadership 
in its presen^ liands — 1 will not support Irish autonomy. 
How can I go on with the work ? We laboriously rolled the 
great stone up to the top of the hill, and now it topples down 
to the bottom again, unless Mr. Parnell sees fit to go.’ From 
the point of view of Irish policy this was absolutely unanswer- 
able. It would have been just as unanswerable, even if all the 
dire confusion that afterwards came to pass had then been 
actually in sight. Its force was wholly independent, and 
necessarily so, of any intention that might be formed by 
Mr. Parnell. < 

As for that intention, Jet us turn to him for a moment. 
Who could dream that a man so resolute in facing facts as 
i Mr. Parnell, would expect all to go on as before? Substantial 
people in Ireland who were preparing to come round to home 
rule at the prospect of a liberal victory in Great Britain, would 
assuredly be frightened ba(k. Belfast would be more resolute 
than ever. A man might estimate as he pleased either the 
nonconformist conscience in England, or the catholic con- 
science in Ireland. But the most cynical of mere calculators, — 
and 1 should be slow to say that this was Mr. Parnell, — could 
not fall a prey to such a hallucination as to suppose that a 
scandal so frightfully public, so impossible for even the most 
mild-eyed charity to pretend not to see, and which political 
passion was so interested in keeping in full blaze, would 
instantly drop out of the mind of two of the most religious 
communities in the world ; or that either of these communities 
oould tolerate without effective protest so impenitent an affront 
♦as the unruffled continuity of the stained leadership. All this 
was independent of any tiling that Mr. Gladstone might do 
or might not do. The liberal leaders had a right to assume 
that the case must be as obvious to Mr. Parnell as it was to 
everybody else, and unless loyalty and good faith have no 
place in political alliances, they had a right to look for his 
spontaneous action. Was unlimited consideration due from 
them to him and none from him to them ? 

The result of the consul tatioih was the decisive letter 
addressed to me by Mr. Gladstone, its purport to be by me 
communicated to Mr. Parnell. As any one may see, its language 
was courteous and considerate. Not an accent was left that 
could touch the pride of one who was known to be as proud a 
man as ever lived. It did no more than state an unquestion- 
able fact, with an inevitable inference. It was not written 
in view of publication, for that it whs hoped would be unneces- 
sary. It was written with the expectation of finding the 
personage concerned in his usual rational frame of mind, ahd 
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with the intention of informing him of what it was right that 
he should know. The same evening Mr. McCarthy was placed 
in possession of Mr. Gladstone’s views, to be laid before 
Mr. Parnell at the earliest moment. 

1 Carlton G aniens , No v. 21, 1890. —My dkau TJLoklky — H aving 
arrived at a certain conclusion with regard to the continuance, at the 
present moment, of Mr. Parnell’s leadership of the Irish party, I have 
seen Mr. McCarthy on my arrival in town, and have inquired from him 
whether 1 was likely to receive from Mr. Parnell liimseil any communi- 
cation on the subject. Mr. McCarthy replied that he was unable to 
give me any inioi mation on the subjufct. 1 mentioned to him that in 
1882, after the terrible murder in the Pine nix Park, Mr. Parnell, 
although totally removed from any idea of responsibility, had spon- 
taneously written to me, and offered to take the Chiltern Hundreds, an 
offer much to his honour but one which I thought it my duty to decline. 

While clinging to the hope of a comiftumeation fiom Mr. Parnell, to 
whomsoever addressed, 1 thought it necessary, viewing the arrangements 
for the commencement of the session to-morrow, to acquaint Mr. McCarthy 
with the conclusion at which, after using all the means of observation and 
reflection in my pi Aver, I had myself arrived. It wus that notwithstanding 
the splendid services rendered by Mr. Parnell to his country, liis con- 
tinuance at the present moment in the leadership would he pioductive of 
consequences disastrous in the highest degree to the cause of Ireland. 
1 think I may be warranted in asking you so far to expand the con- 
clusion 1 have given above, as to add that the continuance I speak of 
would not only place many hearty and ellective friends of the Irish 
cause in a position of great embarrassment, but would render* my reten- 
tion of the leader ship of the liberal party, based as it lias been mainly 
upon the prosecution of the Irish cause, almost a nullity. This explana- 
tion of my views I begged Mr. McCarthy to regard as confidential, and 
not intended for his colleagues generally, if he found that Mr. Purnell 
contemplated spontaneous action ; but I also begged that he would make 
known to the Irish party, at tlieir meeting to-morrow afternoon, that such 
was my conclusion, if he should find that Mi. Parnell had not in contem- 
plation any step of the nature indicated. 1 now write to you, in case 
Mr. McCarthy should he unable to communicate with Mr. Parnell, as 
I understand you may possibly have an opening to-morrow through 
another channel. Should you have such an opening, 1 beg you to make 
known to Mr. Parnell the conclusion itself, which I have stated in the 
earlier part of this letter. 1 have thought it best to put it in teims simple 
and direct, much as I should have desired had it lain within my power, 
to alleviate the painful nature ft’ the situation. As respects the manner 
of conveying what my public duty lias made it t an obligation to say, 
I rely entirely on your good feeling, tact, and judgment. —Believe me 
sincerely yours, W. E. Gladstone. 

No direot communication had bean possible, though every 
; effort to open it was made. Indirect information had been 
received. Mr. Parnell’s purpose was reported to have shifted 
during the week since tliei decree. On the Wednesday he had 
been at his stiffest, proudest, and coldest, bent on holding on 
0 ^ all cost. He thought he saw a way of getting something 
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done for Inland ; the Irish people had given him a commis- 
sion ; lie should stand to it, so long as ever they asked him. 
On the Friday, however (Nov. 21), lie appeared, so I had been 
told, to be shaken in his resolution. He had bethought him 
that the government might possibly seize the moment for a 
dissolution ; that if there were an immediate election, the 
government would under the circumstances be not unlikely 
to win ; if so, Mr. Gladstone might be thrown for four or five 
years into opposition ; in other words, that powerful man’s 
part in the great international transaction would be at an end. 
Jn this mood lie declared hVmself alive to the peril and the 
grave responsibility of taking any course that could lead to 
consequences so formidable. That was the last authentic news 
that t cached us. His Irish colleagues had no news at all. After 
this glimpse the curtain had fallen, and all oracles fell dumb. 

If Mr. Gladstone’s decision was to have the anticipated effect, 
Mr. Parnell must be made aware of it before the meeting of 
the Irish party (Nov. 25). This according to custom was to be 
held at two o’clock in the afternoon, to choose t heir chairman 
for the session. Before the choice was made, both the leader 
and his political friends should know the view and the purpose 
that prevailed in the camp of their allies. Mr. Parnell kept 
himself invisible and inaccessible alike to English and Irish 
friends until a few minutes before the meeting. The Irish 
member who had seen Mr. (ill ad stone the previous evening, at 
the last moment was able to deliver the message that had been 
confided to him. Mr. Parnell replied that he should stand 
to his guns. The other members of the Irish party came 
together, and, wholly ignorant of the attitude talcen by Mr. 
Gladstone, promptly and with hardly a word of discussion 
re-elected their leader to his usual post. The gravity of the 
unfortunate error committed in the failure to communicate 
the private message to the whole of the nationalist members, 
with or without Mr. Parnell’s leave, lay in the fact that it 
magnified and distorted Mr. Gladstone’s later intervention into 
a humiliating public ultimatum. The following note, made at 
the time, describes the fortunes of Mr. Gladstone’s letter :~ 

Nov. 25. — I lmd taken the usual means of sending a message to Mr, 
Parnell, to the eflect that Mr. Uladstonf was coming to town on the 
following day, and t ha/ I should almost certainly have a communication 
to make to Mr. Parnell ou Tuesday morning. It was agreed at my 
interview with his emissary on Sunday night (November 23) that I should 
be informed by eleven on Tuesday forenoon where I should see him. I 
laid special stress on my seeing him before the party met. At half-past 
eleven, or a little later, on that day I received a telegram from the emissary 
that he could not reach his friend. 1 I had no difficulty in interpreting 
this. It meant that Mr. Parnell bad mada up his mind to fight it out, 

l If anybody cares to follow all this up, he may read a speech of Mr. Parnell's at 
Kells, Aug. 1C 1891, and a full reply of mine sent to press, Aug. 17. \ 
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whatever line we might adopt ; that ho guessed that my wish to see him 
must from his point of view mean mischief ; and that he would secure his 
re-election as chairman before the secret was , out. Air. McCarthy was 
at this hour also entirely in the dark, and so were all the other members 
of the Irish party supposed to he much in Mr. Parnell’s confidence. 
When I reached the House a little after three, the lohly was alive with 
the bustle and animation usual at the opening of a session, and Mr. 
Parnell was in the Ihick of it, talking to a group of his friends, lie came 
forward with much cordiality. ‘ I am very sorry/ he said, ‘ that I could 
not make an appointment, but the tiuth is I did not get your message 
until I came down to the blouse, and then it was too late/ 1 asked him 
to come round with rue to Mr. Gladstones room. As wo went along the 
corridor he informed me in a casual way that the party had again elected 
him chairman. When we reached the sunless little room, I told him 
I was sorry to hear that the election was over, for I had a communication 
to make to him wlnoh might, as I hoped, still make a difierencc. I then 
read out to him Mi Gladstone’s letter. R s he listened, I knew the look 
on his faco quite well enough to see that lie was obduiate. The comeisa- 
tion did not last long. lie sc,id the feeling against him was a storm 
in a teacup, and would soon pass. I leplied that he might know Ireland, 
hut he did not half ‘know England ; that it was much more than a storm 
in a teacup ; that if he set British folding at defiance ami brazened it 
out, it would be ruin to home rule at the election ; that if ho did not 
withdraw for a time, the storm would not pass*; that if he withdrew from 
the actual leadership now as a concession due to public feeling in this 
country, this need not present him from again taking the helm when new 
circumstances might demand his presence ; that lie could very well treat 
his re-election as a public vote of confidence by his party ; that, having 
secured this, he would sutler no loss of dignity or authority by a longer 
or shorter period of retirement. I reminded him that for two years lie 
had been practically absent from active leadership. Tie answered, in his 
slow dry way, that he must look to the future ; that he had made up his 
mind to stick to the House of Commons and to his present position in 
his party, until he was convinced, and he would not soon he convinced, 
that it was impossible to obtain homo rule from a British parliament ; 
that if he gave up the leadership for a time, he should never return 
to it; that if he onco let go, it was all over. There was the usual 
iteration on both sides in a conversation of the kind, but this is the 
substance of what passed. His manner throughout was perfectly cool and 
quiet, and his unresonant voice was unshaken. He was paler than usual, 
and now and then a wintry smile passed over his face. I saw that 
nothing would ho gained by further parley, so I rose and he somewhat 
slowly did the same. ‘ Of collide/ he said, ns I held the door open for 
him to leave, ‘Mr. Gladstone will liavo to attaojc me. I shall expect 
that. He will ha vo a right to do that.’ So we parted. 

' I waited for Air. Gladstone, who arrived in a few minutes. It was now 
four o’clock. 4 Well ?’ he asked eagerly the moment the door was closed, 
and without taking off cape or hat. ‘ H&ve you seen him ? * 1 He is 

obdurate,' said I. I toljl him shortly w r hat had passed. He stood at the 
table, dumb for some instants, looking at me as if he could not believe 
what I had said. Then he barst out that we must at once publish his 
letter to me ; at once, that very afternoon. I said, ‘Tis too late now/ 
, ‘Oh, no/ said he, ‘the Pcjl Mall will bring it out in a special edition/ 
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‘Well, but,’,. I persisted, ‘we ought really to consider it a little.’ Re- 
luctantly he yielded, and we went into the House. Ilarcourt presently 
joined us of* the bench, and we told him the news. It was by and by 
decided that the letter should be immediately published. Mr. (Gladstone 
thought that I should at once inform Mr. Parnell of this. There he was 
at that moment pleasant and smiling, in his usual place on the Irish 
bench. I went into oar lobby, and sent somebody to bring him out. 
Out he came, and we took three or four turns in the lobby. I told 
him that it was thought right, under the new circumstances, to send 
the letter to the press. ‘ Yes,’ he said amicably, as if it were no particular 
concern of his, ‘I think Mr. Gladstone will be quite right to do that; 
it will put him straight with his*party.’ 

The debate on the address had meanwhile been running its 
course. JM r. Gladstone had made his speech. One of the 
newspapers afterwards cjcscribed the liberals as wearing 
preoccupied countenances. ‘We were preoccupied with a 
vengeance/ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ and even while I was speaking 
l could not help thinking to myself, Here am T talking about 
Portugal and about Armenia, while every single creature in 
the House is absorbed in one thing only, and that is an uncom- 
monly long distance from either Armenia or Portugal.’ News 
of the letter, which had been sent to the reporters about eight 
o’clock, swiftly spread. Members hurried to ex-ministers in 
the dining room to ask if the story of the letter was true. The 
lobbies were seized by one of those strange and violent fevers 
to which on such occasions the House of Commons is liable. 
Unlike the clamour of t tie Stock Exchange or a continental 
Chamber, there is little noise, but the perturbation is profound. 
Men pace the corridors in couples and trios, or Hit from one 
knot to another, listening to an oracle of the moment modestly 
retailing a rumour false on the face of it, or evolving mon- 
strous hypotheses to explain incredible occurrences. This, how- 
ever, was no common crisis of lobby or gallery. 

One party quickly felt that, for them at least, it was an 
affair of life or death. It was no wonder that the Trish mem- 
bers were stirred to the very depths. For five years they had 
worked on English platforms, made active friendships with 
English and Scottish liberals in parliament and out of it, been 
taught to expect from their aid and alliance that deliverance 
which without allies must remain oik of reach and out of sight,* 
above all, for near}/ five years they had been taught to count- 
on the puissant voice and strong right arm of the leader of ajl 
the forces of British liberalism. They suddenly learned that if 
they took a certain step, in respect of the leadership of their 
own party, the alliance was broken off, the most powerful of 
Englishmen could help them no more, and that all the dreary 
ana desperate marches since 1880 were to be faced once again 
in a blind and endless campaign, against the very party to 
whose friendship they had been taught to look for strengths 
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encouragement, and victory. Well might they recpil. More 
astounded still, they learned at the same time that they had 
already taken the momentous step in the daik, and that the 
knowledge of what they were doing, the pregnant meanings 
and the tremendous consequences of it, had been carefully con- 
cealed from them. Nc\ er were consternation, pan V, distraction, 
and resentment better justified. 

The Irishmen were anxious to meet at once. Their leader sat 
moodily in the smoking-room downstairs. His faculty of con- 
centrated vision had by this time revealed to him the certainty 
of a struggle, and its intensity. ,He knew in minute detail 
every element oi peril both at Westminster and in Ireland. A 
few days before, ne mentioned to the present writer his suspicion 
of designs on fo< t in ecclesiastical quarters, though he declared 
thstt he had no tear of them. lie may have surmised that the 
demonstration at the Leinster 1 1 all was superficial and im- 
pulsive. On th* 1 other hand, his confidence in the foundations 
of his dictatorship was unshaken. This being &o, if deliberate 
calculation were the universal mainspi mg of every statesman’s 
action--as it assuredly is not nor can ever be lie would have 
spontaneously withdrawn for a season, in the assurance that if 
signs of disorganization were to appear among his followers, 
Ins prompt return from Elba would bo instantly demanded in 
Ireland, whether or no if were acquiesced in by the leaders and 
main army of liberals in England. That would have been both 
politic and decent, even if we conceive his mind to have been 
working in another dilection. He may, for instance, have be- 
lieved that the scandal had destioyed the chances of a liberal 
victory at the election, w bother he stayed or withdrew. Why 
should he surrender his position in Ireland and over contending 
factions in America, in reliance upon an English party to which, 
as he was well aware, he had just dealt a smashing blow? 
These speculations, however, upon the thoughts that may have 
been slowly moving through His mind, aie hardly worth pur- 
suing. Unluckily, the stubborn impulses of defiance that came 
naturally to his temperament were aroused to their most 
violent pitch and swept all calculations of policy aside He 
now proceeded passionately to dash into the dust the whole 
fabric of policy which he had with such infinite sagacity, 
patience, skill, and energy ^/devised and reared. 

Two short private memoranda from hE»own hand on this 
transaction, 1 find among Mr Gladstone’s papers He read 
them to me at the time, and they illustrate his habitual prac- 
tice of shaping and clearing his thoyght and recollection by 
committal to black and white : - 

Nov, 26, 1800. — Since the month of Dec ( mhei 1885 my whole political 
life has been governed by a supreme regard to the Irish question. For 
every day, I may say, of* these five years, we have been engaged in 
laboriously rolling up bill ^tlie stone ol Sisyphus. Mr. Parnell's ch cision 
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of yesterday means that the stone is to break away from us and roll" 
down again to the bottom of the hill. I cannot recall the years which ; 
have elapsed. It was daring, perhaps, to begin, at the age I had then ' 
attained, a process which it was obvious must be a prolonged one. 

Simply to recommence it now, when I am within a very few weeks of 
the age at winch Lord Palmerston, the marvel of parliamentary longevity, , 
succumbed, and’ to contemplate my accompanying the cause of home 
rule to its probable triumph a rather long course of years hence, would 
be more than daring; it would be presumptuous. My views must be' 
guided by rational probabilities, and they exclude any such anticipation. 
My statement, therefore, that rny leadership would, under the contem- 
plated decision of Mr. Parnell, l^p almost a nullity, is a moderate state- 
ment of the case. I have been endeavouring during all these years to 
reason with the voters of the kingdom, and when the voter now tells me 
that he cannot give a vote for making the Mr. Parnell of to-day the 
ruler of Irish affairs under British sanction, I do not know how, to 
answer him, and I have yet Jo ask myself formally the question what 
under those circumstances is to be done. I must claim entire and 
absolute liberty to answer that question as I may think right. 

Nov. 28, 1890. — The few following words afford a key to my proceed- 
ings in the painful business of the Irish leadership. ( 

It was at first my expectation, and afterwards my desire, that Mr. 
Parnell would retire by a perfectly spontaneous act. As the likelihood 
of such a course became less and less, while time ran on, and the " 
evidences of coming disaster were accumulated, 1 thought it would bo 
best that he should be impelled to withdraw, but by an influence con- 
veyed to him, at least, from within the limits of his own party. I 
therefore begged Mr. Justin McCarthy to acquaint Mr. Parnell of what I 
thought as to the consequences of his continuance ; I also gave- explanations 
of my meaning, including a reference, to myself; and 1 begged that my 
message to Mr. Parnell might be made known to the Irish party, in the 
absence of a spontaneous retirement. 

This was on Monday afternoon. But there was no certainty either of find- 
ing Mr. Parnell, or of an impression on him through one of hisown followers. 

I therefore wrote the letter to Mr. Morley, as a more delicate form of 
proceeding than a direct communication from myself, but also as a 
stronger measure than that taken through Mr. McCarthy, because it was. 
more full, and because, as it was in writing, it admitted of the ulterior 
step of immediate publication. Mr. Morley could not find Mr. Parnell 
until after the first meeting of the Irish party on Monday. When we 
found that Mr. McCarthy’s representation had had no effect, that the 
Irish party had not been informed, and that Mr. Morlcy’s making known 7 
the material parts of my letter was likewise without result, it at once 
was decided to publish the letter ; just too late for the Pall Mall Gazette , 
it was given for publication to the morning papers, and during the 
evening it became known in the lobbies of the House. 

V 

Mr. Parnell took up his new ground ii? a long manifesto to 
the Irish people (November 29). It was free of rhetoric and 
ornament, but the draught was skilfully brewed. He charged 
Mr. Gladstone with having revealed to ^iim during his visit at ! 
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Hawarden in the previous December, that in a future scheme 
of home rule the Irish members would be cut down from 103 to 
32, land was to be Withdrawn from the competency pf the Irish 
legislature, and the control of the constabulary would be 
reserved to the Imperial authority for an indefinite period, 
though Ireland would have to find the money all the time. 
This perfidious truncation of self-government by Mr. Gladstone 
,was matched by an attempt on my part as his lieutenant only 
a few days before, to seduce the Irish party into .accepting 
places in a liberal government, and this gross bribe of mine was 
accompanied by a despairing avowal that the hapless evicted 
tenants must be dung overboard. • In other words, the English 
leaders intended to play Ireland false, and Mr. Parnell stood 
betvyeen his country and betrayal. Such a story was unluckily 
no new one in Irish history since the union. On that theme 
Mr. Parnell played many adroit variations during the exentful 
days that followed. Throw me to the English wolves if you 
like, he said, but at any rate make sure that real home r ule and 
not its shadow is to be your price, and that they mean to pay 
it. This was to awaken the spectre of old suspicions, and to 
bring to life again those forces of violence and desperation 
which it had been the very crown of his policy to exorcise. 

The reply on the Hawarden episode was prompt. Mr. Glad- 
stone asserted that the whole discussion was one of those 
informal exchanges of view which go to ail political action, and 
in which men feel the ground and discover the leanings of one 
another’s minds. No single proposal was made, no proposition 
was mentioned to which a binding assent was sought.. Points 
of possible improvement in the bill of 188(> wore named as 
having arisen in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, or been suggested by 
others, but no positive conclusions were asked for or were 
expected or were possible. Mr. fame 11 quite agreed .hat the 
real difficulty lay in finding the best form in which Irish 
representation should be retained at Westminster, but both saw 
the wisdom and necessity of leaving deliberation free until the 
time should come for taking practical steps. He oflered no ' 
serious objection on any j)omt ; much less did he say that t hey 
augured any disappointment of Irish aspirations. Apart from 
this denial, men asked themselves how it was that if Mr. 
Parnell knew that the cause was already betrayed, he yet for a 
year kept the black secret^ to himself, and blew Mr. Gladstone’s 
praise with as loud a trumpet as before t 1 As for my own 
guilty attempt at corruption in proposing an absorption of the 
Irish party in English politics by means of cilice and emolument, 

I denied it with reasonable emphasis at the time, and it does 
not concern us here^ nor in fact anywhere else. 

1 On the day after leaving Hawarden Mr. Fariifll spoke at Liverpool, calling 
on Lancashire to rally to their ‘g’ynd old leader.’ ‘My countrymen rejoice,’ he said, 

‘ for we are on the safe path to our legitimate freedom and our future prosperity.” 
December 19, 1889. 
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We now come to what was in its day the famous story of 
Committee ^Room Fifteen, so called from the chamber in which 
the next act of this dismal play went on . 1 The proceedings 
between the leader and his party were watched with an eager- 
ness that has* never been surpassed in this kingdom or in 
America. They were protracted, intense, dramatic, and the 
issue for a time hung in poignant doubt. The party interest of 
the scene was supreme, for if the Irishmen should rally to their 
chief, then the English alliance was at an end, Mr. Gladstone 
would virtually close his illustrious career, the rent in the 
liberal ranks might be repaired, and leading men and important 
sections would all group themselves afresh. ‘Let us all keep 
quiet,* said one important unionist, ‘we may now have to revise 
our positions.* Either way ? the serpent of faction would raise 
its head in Ireland, and the strong life of organized and con- 
centrated nationalism would perish in its coils. The personal 
Interest was as vivid as the political, — the spectacle of a man 
of infinite boldness, determination, astuteness, and resource, 
with the will and pride of Lucifer, at bay with fortune and 
challenging a malignant star. Some talked of the famous 
Ninth Thermidor, when Robespierre fought inch by inch the 
tierce struggle that ended in his ruin. Others talked of the old 
mad discord of Zealot and Herodian in face of the Roman 
before the walls of Jerusalem. The great veteran of English 
politics looked on, wrathful and astounded at a preternatural 
perversity for which sixty years of public life could furnish him 
no parallel. The sage public looked on, some with the same 
interest that would in ancient days have made them relish a 
combat of gladiators ; others with glee at the mortification of 
political opponents ; others 'Again with honest disgust at what 
threatened to be the ignoble rout of a beneficent policy. 

Tt was the fashion for the moment in fastidious prejudiced 
quarters to speak of the actors in this ordeal as ‘a Jiustling 
group of yelling rowdies.* Seldom have terms so censorious 
been more misplaced. All depends upon the point of view. 
Men on a raft in a boiling sea have something to think of 
besides deportment and the graces of serenity. As a matter of 
fact, even Hostile judges then and since agreed that no case was 
ever better opened within the walls Westminster than in the 
three speeches mad? on the first day by Mr. Sexton and Mr. 
Jlealy on the one side, and Mr. Redmond on the other.* In 
gravity, dignity, acute perception, and that good faith which is 
the soul of real as distinct from spurious debate, the parlia- 
mentary critic recognises them as all of the first order. So for 
the most part things continued. It was nov until a protracted 

l See The Parnell Split, reprinted from the Time fin 1801. Especially also The Stor j 
of Room 15, by l)onal Sullivan, M.P., the accuracy of which seems not to have beei 
challenged. t 
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game had gone beyond limits of ' reason and patience, that 
words sometimes flamed high. Experience of national assem- 
blies gives no reason to suppose that a body of F renlh, German, 
Spanish, Italian, or even of English, Scotch, Welsh, or American 
politicians placed in circumstances of equal excitement arising 
from an incident in itself at once so squalid and^o provocative, 
would have borne the strain witli any more self-control. 

Mr. Parnell presided, frigid, severe, and lofty, ‘as if , 1 said 
one present, ‘ it were we who had gone astray, and he were 
sitting there to judge us.’ Six members were absent in America, 
including Mr Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, two of the most im- 
portant of all after Mr. Parnell Rimself. The attitude of this 
pair was felt to be a decisive element. At first, under the 
same impulse as moved the Leinster Ilall meeting, they allowed 
their sense of past achievement to elose their eyes ; they took 
for granted the impossible, that religious Britain and religious 
Ireland would blot what had happened out of their thoughts ; 
and so they stood for Mr. J’arnell’s leadership. The grim facts 
of the case were rapidly borne in upon them. The defiant 
^manifesto convinced them that the leadership could not be con- 
tinued. Travelling from Cincinnati to Chicago, they read it, 
miade up their minds, and telegraphed to anxious eol leagues in 
(London. They spoke witli warmth of Mr. Parnells services, 
[but protested against his unreasonable charges of servility 
ffco liberal wirepullers ; they described the ‘endeavours to fasten 
the responsibility for what had happened upon Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morlejr as reckless and unjust ; and they foresaw in 
the position of isolation, discredit, and international ill-feeling 
which Mr. Parnell had now created, nothing but ruin for the 
cause. This deliverance fiom such a quarter (November 30) 
showed that either abdication or deposition was inevitable. 

The day after Mr. Parnell’s manifesto, the bishops came out 
of their shells. Cardinal Manning had more than once written 


most urgently to the Irish prelates the moment the decree was 
Jmown ; fchat Parnell could not be upheld in London, and that 
too political expediency could outweigh the moral sense. He 
jknew well enough that the bishops m Ireland were in a very 
difficult strait, but insisted ‘that plain and prompt speech was 
Safest.’ It was now a case, he said to Mr. Gladstone (November 


It was now a case, he said to Mr. Gladstone (November 
i, of res ad triarios , and it avas time for the Irish clergy to speak 
t from the housetops. lie had also written to Home. ‘Did 


out from the housetops. Tie had also written to Home. ‘Did 
Jt not tell you,’ said Mr. Gladstone when he gave me this letter 
to read, ‘that the Pope would now have one of the ten com- 
mandments on his side?’ ‘We have been slow to act,’ Dr. 
Walsh telegraphed to one of the Irish* members (November 30), 
'* trusting that the party will act manfully. Our considerate 
tsilence and reserve are being dishonestly misinterpreted.’ ‘All 
worry for Parnell,’ telegraphed Dr. Croke, the Archbishop of 
manly and patriotic Irishman if ever one was — ‘but 
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still, in God’s name, let him retire quietly and with good grkce 
from the leadership. If he does so, the Irish part y will be kept 
together, the honourable alliance with Gladstonian liberals 
maintained, success at general election secured, home rule 
certain. If he does not retire, alliance will be dissolved, election 
lost, Irish party seriously damaged if not wholly broken up. 
home rule indefinitely postponed, coercion perpetuated, evicted 
tenants hopelessly crushed, and the public conscience outraged. 
Manifesto flat and otherwise discreditable.’ This was emphatic 
enough, but many of the flock had already committed them- 
selves before the pastors spoke To Dr. Croke, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote (Dec. 2) • — ‘We in Eiigland seem to have done our part 
within our lines, and what remains is for Ireland itself. lam 
as unwilling as Mr. Parnell himself could be, to offer an inter- 
ference from without, for no one stands more stoutly than I do 
for the independence of tin Irish national party as well as for 
its unity ’ 

A couple of days later (Dec 2) a division was taken in Room 
Fifteen upon a motion made in Mr Parnell’s interest, to 
postpone the discussion until they could ascertain the views of 
their constituents, and then meet in Dublin It was past mid- 
night. The large room, dimly lighted by a few lamps and 
candles placed upon the horse shoe tables, was more than half 
in shadow. Mr. Parnell, lus features barely discernible in the 
gloom, held a printed list of the party in his hand, and he put^ 
the question m cold, unmoved tones The numbers were 29 
for tne motion-— that is to say, for him, and 44 against him. 
Of the majority, many had been put on their trial with him in - 
1880; had passed months in prison with him under the first 
Coercion Act and suffered many imprisonments besides ; they 
had faced stoim, obloquy, and hatred with him m the House of 
Commons, a place where obloquy stings through tougher than 
Hibernian skins ; they had undergone with him the long ordeal 
of the three judges ; they had stood by his side with unswerving 
fidelity from the moment when his band was first founded for 
its mortal struggle down to to-day, when they saw the fruits 
of the struggle flung recklessly away, and the policy that had 
given to it all its leason and its only hope, wantonly brought 
to utter foolishness by a suicidal demonstration that no English 
party and no English leader could eyer be trusted. If we think 
of oven the least imaginative of them as haunted by such 
memories of the past, such distracting fears for the future, it 
was little wonder that when they saw Mr. Parnell slowly casting^ 
up the figures, and heard his voice through the sombre room 1 
announcing the ominoub result, they all sat, both ayes and, 
noes, m profound and painful stillness. Not a sound waaj 
heard, until the chairman rose and said without an accent 
emotion that it would now be well for them to adjourn until 
the next day. 
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This was only the beginning. Though the ultimate decision 
of the party was quite certain, every device of strategy and 
tactics was meanwhile resolutely employed to av|&rt it. His 
supple and trenchant blade was still in the hands of a con- 
summate swordsman. It is not necessary to recapitulate all 
the moves in Mr. Parnell’s grand manoeuvre ^3r turning the 
eyes of Ireland away from the question of leadership to the 
question of liberal good faith and the details of home rule. 
Mr. Gladstone finally announced that only after the question 
of leadership had been disposed of— one belonging entirely to 
the competence of the Trish party — could lie renew former 
relations, and once more enter mtft confidential communications 
with any of them. There was only one guarantee, he said, that 
could be of any value to Ireland, namely the assured and un- 
alterable fact that no English* leader and no party could ever 
dream of either proposing or carrying any scheme of home rule 
which had not the full support of Irish representatives. This 
was obvious to all the world. Mr. Parnell knew it w T ell enough, 
and the members knew it, but the members were bound to 
convince their countrymen that they had exhausted compliance 
with every hint from their falling leader, while Mr Parnell’s 
only object was to gain time, to confuse issues, and to carry 
the battle over from Westminster to the more buoyant and 
dangerously charged atmosphere of Ireland. 

The majority resisted as long as they could the e\ idence that 
Mr. Parnell was audaciously trilling with them and openly 
abusing his position as chairman. On the evening of Friday 
(December 5) Mr. Sexton and Mr. Ilealv went to Mr. Parnell 
after the last communication from Mr. Gladstone They urged 
him to bend to the plain necessities of the case. He replied 
that he would take the night to consider. The next morning 
(December fi) they returned to him. He informed them that 
his responsibility to Ireland would not allow him to retire. 
They warned him that the majority would not endure further 
obstruction beyond that clay, and would withdraw. As they 
left, Mr. Parnell washed to shake hands, ‘if it is to be the last 
time.’ They all shook hands, and then went once more to the 
field of action. 

i It was not until after some twelve days of this excitement 
and stress that- the scene approached such disorder as lias often 
before and since been known in the Ilouse^of Commons. The 
tension at last had begun to tell upon the impassive bronze of 
Mr. Parnell himself, lie no longer made any pretence of the 
neutrality of the chair. He broke in upon one speaker more 
^than forty times. In a flash of rage he snatched a paper from 
another speaker’s hiyicl. The hours won* away, confusion only 
became worse confounded, and the conclusion on both sides 
was foregone. Mr. McCarthy at last rose, and in a few 
moderate sentences expressed his opinion that there was no 
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use in continuing a discussion that must be barren of anything 
but reproach, bitterness, and indignity, and he would therefore 
suggest that those who were of the same mind should withdraw 
Then he moved fiom the table, and his forty four colleagues 
stood up and silently followed lnm out of the room In silence - 
they were watched by the mmoiity who remained, m number * 
twenty six 1 

VTT 

A vacancy it 1> issetl iw gave Mi Gladstone an oppoitumty 
of describing th( giounds on which lu hid aettd ills speech 
was measured ind weighty, kut the lesult showed the effect of 
the disister r l he tide, tint a few weeks before had been 
running so stcidily, now tunnel The unionist \ote remained 
almost the sime as in 1885 the liberal \ote showed a falling 
of} of ovei 400 and the unionist mijeuity was increased from 
205 to 728 

About this time having to go to Irehnd, on my way hick I 
stopped at fLawiidcn, and the following note gnes a glimpse 
of \li Gladstone at this evil moment (I )e e, 17) — 

1 found him in Ins old coinei m the * tun] It of peace He was only 
hill moveitd tiom a had toll, and looked in Ins woisted jacket, anu 
dark tippet oi ei his shoulders and with Ins white, ditpfuirowed face, 
like some sti inge Aik lent of Days so di fine lit from the man whom l 
had sun off at King s Ciov-. less th m a week hi lou lie wis coidial aa 
alwi)s hut ciilcntly m some peituibation I sat down md told him 
what I had hotid hom different ijuaiUrs ihout the ajpioiclmig Kilkenny 
election T mentioned X is i 1 irnelliti author it) ‘Mliat he flamed 
up with pissiomti \ them cum, \ iPaiiulhtcf Arc they mad, then * 
Are tiny (lean demented * oh etc 

1 gavi him my genual impression as 1 the futuu Th bate idea 
that Parnell might fin 1 no lmonsiduabh following e une ujon him as ll 
it had been a thumleidap He listened, and eitcelnsed, uid knit his 
hiow 

Mi G What do )ou think we should do in case (1) of a divided 
Iitlvnd (2) of i Pniifllitc liel in 1 ( 

J M It is too soem to settle wlnt to tlnnk But looking to lush 
interests 1 thud a Pamcllite Irilind infinitely lettu than a divided 
Ireland An) thing better thin m Iielind dmded, so far as she is 
concerned 

Mi G Bissctliw looks as if wc were ^omg back to 1886 Foi mft 
that is notice to put Another fne ie i* agitrtion at ni) age would be 
impossible Imho t with nine h emphasis) 

J I/ - I cannot jiofess to be t 'ui]ii td tint in taee of these precious 
dissensions men should hue misgrvings oi that even those who weie 
with us should now nuke up then minds to w ut a little 

1 said wlnt then w is to t>» sue] fu Paine 11 s joint of view , that, m 

i The case for tht chanet ot n in 1 which induced the n yonty who had elected Mr* 
Parnell t th chair hss than a fritnght Leloie now to dei se him, was t learly putjiifj 
by Mr. Sexton at a later date. To the considerations adduced by him nobody has ever| 
made a serious political answer. The reader will lind Mr. Sexton’s argument in the| 
reports of tlieso proceedings already referred to. i ■ 
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his words to me of Nov. 25, lie ‘must look to the future ’ ; that he was 
only five and forty ; that he might well fear that factions yould spring 
up in Ireland if he were to go ; that he might have made up his mind, 
that whether he went or stayed, we should lose the general election when 
it came. The last notion seemed quite outrageous to Mr. G., and he 
could not suppose that it had ever entered Parnell's head! 

Mr. Q . — You have no regrets at the couise we took ? 
t J. M. — None- none. It was inevitable. I have never doubted. That 
docs not pievent lamentation that it was inevitable, it is the old story. 
English interference is always at the root ol mischief in Ireland. Put 
how could we lie<p what we did ' Wc had a right to count on Parnell’s 
sanity and his sincerity. ... • 

• Mr. G. then got up and lislied out of a drawer the memorandum of his 
talk with Parnell at llawarden on Dee. 18, lbSh, and also a memorandum 
written for his own use on the general political position at the time of the 
divorce trial. The foimer contained not g word as to the constabulary, 
and in other masters only put a number ol points, alternative couises, 
Me., without a single final or definite deusiou. While lie was fishing in 
his drawer, he said, as if speaking to himself, * It looks as if I should get 
my releaso even soqjier than I had expected.’ 

‘That,’ I said, ‘is a momentous matter which will need immense 
deliberation.’ So it will, indeed. 

Mr. O. —I)o you recall anything in history like the present distracted 
scenes in Ireland ’ 

J. M. — Florence, Pisa, or some other Italian city, with the French or 
fchc Emperor at the gates ? 

Mr. G . — I’ll tell you wdiat is the only thing that I can think of as at 
ill like it. I)o you remember how it was at the siege of Jerusalem — the 
internecine fury of Iho Jewish factions, the /rjXcorat, and the rest — while 
Titus and the legions were man liing on the city ! 

Wc went in to luncheon. Something was said of our friend , and 

the new-found malady, Raynaud’s disease. 

J . M . — Joseph de Maistrc says that in tlic innocent primitive ages 
men died of diseases without names. 

Mr. G. — Homer never mentions diseases at all. 

J. M. — Not many of them die a natural death in Homer. 

Mr. G . -*-Do you not recollect wlieio Odysseus meets his mother among 
the shades, and she says : 

Otfre rts oZv fj.oL r ova os (7rr'j\v0ev . . . 

aWd fic ads tc irbOos ad re /LTjdta, (paidiy ’Odvaatv, 

a"f) t ayav o<ppoavvrj fifXirjdia Ovp.br dirTjvpa.^ 

J. M . — Beautiful lines. If dl)os such a tender w'ord, and it is 

untranslatable. • 

Mr. G. — Oh, decider item. 

‘Quis desiderio sit j aid or ant, modu-. 

, Tam eari capitis.’* 2 • 

, J. M . — The Scotch word ‘ wearying ’ for somebody. And SehnsvcM. 

| ' Then Mr. G. went ofT*to his library to bunt up the reference, and when 

I 1 0<i. xi. 200. * It was not sick no.# that came upon mo ; it was wearying for thee 

*and thy lost counsels, glorious Odysseus, and for all thy gentle kindness, tins it was 
that broke the heart within me.’f 

* j. * Hor. Cam. i. 24. 
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I followed him, I found the worn old Odyssey open at the passage in the 
eleventh boo]f. As he left the room, he looked at me and said, ‘Ah, 
this is very different stuff for talking about, from all the wretched work 
we were speaking of just now. Hornet's fellows would have cut a very 
different tiguie, and made short woik in that committee room last 
week*' We haJCL a few more woids on politics. ... So I bade him 
good-bye. ... 

Tn view of the horrors of dissension in Ireland, well-meaning 
attempts were made at the* beginning of the year to bring 
about an understanding. The Irish members, returning from 
America where the schism at l home had quenched all enthusiasm 
and killed their operations, made their way to Boulogne, for 
the two most important among them were liable to instant 
arrest if they were found in the United Kingdom. They 
thought that Mr Parnell as really desirous to withdraw on 
such terms as would save his self respect, and if he could plead 
hereafter that before giving w^ay he had secured a genuine 
scheme of home rule. Some suspicion may well have arisen in 
their minds when a strange suggestion came from Mr. Parnell 
that the liberal leaders should enter into a secret engagement 
about constabulary and the other points lie had hardly given 
such happy evidence of his measure of the sanctity of political 
confidences, as to encourage furthei experiments. Tire proposal 
was absurd on the face of it. These suspicions soon became 
certainties, and the Boulogne negotiations came to an end. 
I should conjecture that those days made the se\ crest ordeal 
through which Mr. Gladstone, with his extreme sensibility and 
his abhorrence of personal contention, ever passed. Yet his 
facility and \ersatility of mood was unimpaired, as a casual 
note or two of mine may show — 

. . . Mr. C.\ confabulation [with an Iiish number] proved to have 
been sought for the pui pose ol warning him that Parnell was about to 
issue a manifesto m which be would make all mannei ol mischief. Mr. G, 
and I had a few moim nts m the loom at the hack ol the chair; he 
seemed considerably perturbed, jale, and com c ntiatid. We walked into 
the House together; lie picked up the points of the mattei in hand 
(a motion for appropriating all the time) and made one of the gayest, 
brightest and most delightful speeches in the woild — the w hole House 
enjoying it cousumcdly. Who <■ Lse could pci form these magic tiansitions^ 

Mr. G. came into the House, lookirg rather anxious; gave us an 
account of liis liitervrew with the lush deputation ; and in the midst of 
it got up to say Ins few sentences of condolence with the Speaker on the 
death of Mrs. Peel — the closing phrases admirably chosen, and the tones 
of his voice grave, smceie, sonorous, and compassionate. When he sat 
down, he resumed his talk with H. and me. He was so touched, he said, 
by those ‘ poor wretches ’ on the deputation, tliat he would fain, if h$ 

, could, make some announcement that would ease their unlucky position* 

[A question of a letter in iep]y to ‘’some application prompted b$i 
Mr. Parnell. Mr. Gladstone asked two of us to tiy our hands at a draft] 
At last we got it ready for him and presently we went to his room. It 
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was now six o’clock. Mr. G. read aloud in full deep voice the letter he 
bad prepared on the base of our short draft. We suggested this and that, 
and generally argued about phrases for an hour, winding up with a 
terrific battle on two prodigious points: (1) whether he ought to say, 
‘after this statement of my views, or ‘ I have now fully stated my views 
on the points ^ou raise’; (2) ‘You will doubtless concur,’ or ‘ probably 
concur.’ Most characteristic, most amazing. It was past seven before 
the veteran would let go- and then I must say that lie looked his full 
years. Think what his day had been, in mere intellectual strain, apart 
from what strains him far more than that— his strife with persons and 
his compassion tor the unlucky Irishmen. I heard afterwards that when 
he got home, he was for once in his life* done up, and on the following 
morning he lay in bed. All the same, in the evening he wait to see 
Antony and Ch’< uatra , and he had a little ovation. As lie drove away 
the crowd cheeied him with cries of ‘ Bravo, don’t you mind Parnell !’ 
Plenty of race 1< cling left, in spite of union of hearts ! 

No leader ever Hot a liner example under reverse than did 
Mr. Gladstone during these tedious and desperate proceedings. 
He was steadfastly loyal, Considerate, and sympathetic towards 
the Irishmen who had trusted him ; his firm patience was not 
for a moment worn out ; in vain a boisterous wave now and 
again beat upon him from one quarter or another. Not for a 
moment was he shaken ; even under these starless skies his 
faith never drooped. ‘The public mischief, ’ he wrote to Lord 
Acton (Dec. 27, 1890), i ought to put out of view every private 
thought. But the blow to me is very heavy -the heaviest I 
ever have received. It is a great and high call to walk by 
faith and not. by sight.’ 

Occasion had already offered for testing the feeling of 
Ireland. There was a vacancy in the representation of 
Kilkenny, and the Parnellite candidate had been defeated. 

To J Morley. 

Hawarden , Dec. 23, 1890.- Since your letter arrived this morning, 
the Kilkenny poll lias brightened tlie sky. It will have a great effect 
in Ireland, although it is said not to be a representative constituency, 
hut one too much for us. It is a great gain ; and yet sad enough to 
think that even here one-third of the voters should he either rogues or 
fools. I suppose the ballot has largely contributed to save Kilkenny. 
It will be most interesting to learn how the lories voted. 

I return your enclosure. . •. . I have ventured, without asking your 
leave, on keeping a copy of a part. Only in on*: proposition do I differ 
from you. I W'ould rather see Ireland disunited than see it Parnellite. . 

I think that as the atmosphere is quiet for the moment we had 
better give ourselves the benefit of a little further time for reflection. 
Personally, I am hard hit. My course *of life was daring enough as 
matters stood six weej:s ago. How it will shape in the new situation I 
cannot tell. But this is the selfish part. Turning for a moment to the 
larger outlook, I am extremily indisposed to any harking hack in the 
matter of home rule ; we are now r , I think, freed from the enormous 
danger of seeing P. mastftr in Ireland ; division and its consequences in 
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diminishing fprce, arc the worst we have to fear What my mind leans 
to in a way still vague is to rally ourselves by some affirmative legisla- 
tion taken up* by and on behalf of the party Something of this kind 
would be tlu best source to look to toi rtpirative strength 

To Lotd Acton 

Jan 9 1S91 — To i grej braid in i bird winter the very name of the 
BOUlh is musical anl the kind kttcis horn you and Loid Hampden 
makt it li irmony as w < 11 is melody But I lnv( been and am chained, 
to the spot by this Parnell business, and evtry diy hive to consider in 
one shape or other what ought to bosiul by myself oi others . I 
consider the Paine 11 elu]tei of jxAities finally closed foi us, the British 
libtrals, at least dining my time He has b eti i\env\oise since the 
divor(e couit than In was in it Hie most istounding revel ition of my 
lifetime 

To f J Motley 

Jfauardcn, Dec iO 1890 — I must not longti delay thanking you for 
youi most kind and mueh valued letter on my buthday — a birthday 
moio foimidtbk thin usuil, on ueount of the let cut disasters, which, 
howevei, may all eomo to good If 1 am ilk to r licet in the world 
anything useful, be assuied I know how much of it is owed to the 
couns 1 and eonsoit of my fiunds 

It is not indeed the common lot of man to mike serious additions to 
the friendships which so groitly help us in tins pilgrimage, after 
seventy six yeais old but I Kjoice to think tint m your ease it has 
been accomplished for nu 

VIII 

A few more sentences will end this chapter in Mr Gladstone’s 
life As we h ne seen, an election took plate in the closing days 
of December 1890 \Ii Parnell flung himself into the contest 
with frantic activity A fieice conflict ended m the defeat of 
his candidate by neatly two to one 1 Three months later a 
contest occur red m bligo Here again, though he had strained 
every nerve in the interval as well is m the immediate 
struggle, his candidate wis beaten- Anothei three months, 
then a thud election at Carlow, with tire same result, the 
i ejection of Mr Paine Us man bv a mijonty of much more 
than two to one * It was m vain that Ins adherents denounced 
those who hxel left him as mutineers and helots, and exalted 
him as ‘truei thin Tone, abler th^n Grattan, greatei than 
O’Connell, full of love for Iielind as Thomas Davis himself *] 
On the other sale, he encountered antagonism m every 
key, from pathetic remonstrance or earnest reprobation* 
down to an unsparing fury that savoured of the ruthless 
factions of the heme fn America almost every name of 
consider it ion wis hostile 

Yet undaunted by repulse upon jepulse, he tore over from 
England to Ii eland and back again, week after week and 

l December 23, 1890 ^ ApnlS 1891 v a July 8, 1891 
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|month after month, hoarse and haggard, seamed by sombre 
passions, waving the shreds of a tattered flag. Ireland must 
have been a hell on earth to him. To those Englishmen who 
■bould not forget that they had for so long been his fellow- 
Workers, though they were now the mark of his attack, these 
were dark and desolating days. No more lamer A able chapter 
i$ to be found in all the elemented scroll of aimless and 
untoward things, that seem as if they made up the history of 
Iceland. It was not for \ cry long. The last speech that Mr. 
'Parnell ever iru.de in England was at Newcastle on-Tyne in 
July 1891, when lie told the old sto#y about the liberal leaders, 
of whom he said that there was but one whom he trusted. A 
few weeks later, not much more than ton months after the 
Miserable act had opened, the Veiled Shadow stole upon the 

E e, and the \rorld learned that Payiell was no more . 1 

)ctober 6. He was in bis forty-sixth year ( b . June 1846), and had been sixteen 
in parliament. 



CHAPTER VI 


BIUIRITZ 


Omnium antem ineptiarum, qu.p sunt mnuniprabilps, baud, seism an nulla sit major* 
quant, ut 1II1 holont, quocunque in loto, quoscunque mtei hommtb visum est, de rebus 
aut difllcillinns aut non ntcessarns aigutissune disputare — Ln mo. 

Of all tho numberless sorts ot bad tasto and want of tac t, perhaps the worst is td 
insist, no iruttei where you are ot with whom yoa are, on arguing about the hardest 
subjects to the lull pitch of elaboration und detail 


We have seen how in 1889 Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of one of the most devoted and suc- 
cessful marriages that ever were made, and the unbroken 
felicity of their home. In 1891, after the shadows of approaching 
calamity had for many months hung doubtfully over them* 
a heavy blow fell, and their eldest son died. Not deeply con* 
cerned in ordinary politics, he was a man of many virtues and 
some admirable gifts ; he was an accomplished musician, and I 
have seen letters of his to his father, marked by a rare delicacy 
of feeling and true power of expression. 4 1 had known himr. 
for nearly thirty years/ one friend wrote, ‘and there was no 
man, until his long illness, who had changed so little, orv 
retained so long the best qualities of youth, and my first 
thought was that the greater the loss to you, the greater* 
would be the consolation? ^ 

To Archbishop Benson, Mr. Gladstone wrote (July 6) 

It is now forty-si* jeais since we loat a child , 1 and he who has now* 
passed away from oi*r eyes, leaves to us only blessed recollections, jt 
suppose all feel that those deaths which leverse the order of nature liav^ 
a sharpness of then* own. But setting this apart, theie is nothing 
lacking to us m consolations human or divine. I can only wish that! 
may become less unworthy to have been his fathor. 

To me he wrote (July 10) : — 

We feel deeply the kindness and tenderness of your letter. It tatpR 
plies one more link in a long chain of recollection which I deeply prized 
Yes, ours is a tribulation, and a sore one, ibu t yet we feel we ought to, 
i Vol. i. p. 28 *- ‘ M 
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find ourselves carried out of ourselves by sympathy with the wife whose 
noble and absorbing devotion had become lile an entire life of itself, 
and who is now face to face with th< void The grief of Ihildien too, 
which passes, is very sharp while it remains The exse has been veiy 
remarkable *1 hough with abitement ot souk powers, piy son has not 
been without many among the signs and comfpits ot Jualth during a 
period of nearly two and a halt yt irs All this time the te ruble enemy 
Was lodged m the ioyilseat, and only Ins healthy and unyic leling con 
stitution kept it at defiant e, and m untuned his mental and inwaid life 
lhtaet . And most hugely has hum in is well as divine e om passion, 
flowed m upon horn none more eon picuously thin horn youiself, 
whom we hope te e ount among ik u hands loi the slioit mu unde l ot 
our lives 

To another coi respondent who did not sh ire his own udigious 
beliefs, he said ) uly 0) 

When I received youi list hind note, f fully intended to wnte to you 
with free dom on the subject of 7 hr A fnoitit Island But since then I 
have beenatclos quartus so»t<> spe ik with tin dispensations of Bod, 
for yestcrelay morning my eh uly beloved eldest son was taken from the 
sight of our eye At this moment of bleeding heaits, I will only siy 
Ipibat I hope you will m tcnsi It ntun ot the motives take without 
Offenee, namely this I would from the bottom ol my he irt tbit when 
elver the hour ol beieavement shill befill you or those whom you love, 
you and they mi\ enjoy the mime isuiahh con edation of believing with 
»U the nnnel and ill the lit lit tli it tin beloved cue is genie into e teinal 
Joist, and tint those whoieinun behind m ly through the sunt nuglity 
Deliverer hope at the lr ajijeomte d time to lejoiu him 

All this language on the great occ isions of human life was, 
not with him the tone of com ention W hateve r the synthesis, 

they call it, — whatever tlu form, whaceaer the deed and 
faith may be, lie w is one ot that high and favour <d household 
who, in Emei son’s noble phiase, ‘live tiom a great depth of 
being * 

Earlier in the yeai Lord Granville, who so long hid been 
Ills best friend died The loss by his death wa> severe As 
Acton, who knew of then rel itions well and from within, wrote 
to Mr Gladstone ( Vpr il 1 ) 

There was an admiriblc fitness m vour union, and I bid Inn ibh to 
Vatch how it heeamo closer md easier m spite of so mudi to separate 
you, m rncntil habits, m carly # affimtK s, and even m the foirn of funda 
mental convictions, since Ik c uni home from youi budget o\ t rw Ik lined, 
thirty eight years ago 1 saw all the connections whit h hid then loot 
in social habit fade before the one which took its rise from public life 
, and proved more firm and more endunng than tin n st 

• 

II 

In September he *paid a visit to his relatives at Fasque, and 
thence he went to Glen^mond— spots that m his tenacious 
memory must have awakened host 0 of old and dear associations 
On t Qctober i, he fount! himself after a long and busy day, at 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he had never stayed since his too 
memorable visit in 1862. 1 Since the defeat or the Irish policy 
in 1888, he'had attended the annual meeting of the chief liberal ‘ 
organization at Nottingham (1887), Birmingham (1888), and* 
Manchester (1889). This year it was the turn of Newcastle. 
On October 2; he gave his blessing to various measures that 
afterwards came to be known as the Newcastle programme. 
After the shock caused by the Irish quarrel, every politician 1 
knew that it would be necessary to balance home rule by 
reforms expected in England and Scotland. No liberal, what- 
ever his particular shade, /bought that it would be either 
honourable or practical to throw the Irish policy overboard, 
and if there were any who thought such a course honourable, 
they knew it would not be safe. The principle and expediency 
of home rule had taken a much deeper root in the party than* 
it suited some of the trimming tribe later to admit. On the 
other hand, after five years of pretty exclusive devotion to the 
Irish case, to pass by the British cake and its various demands- 
for an indefinite time longer, would have been absurd. 

hi 

In the eighties Mr. Gladstone grew into close friendship with 
one who had for many years been his faithful sujmorter m the 
House of Commons as member for Dundee. Nobody ever 
showed him devotion more considerate, loyal, and unselfish' 
than did Mr. Armitstead, from about the close of the parlia- 
ment of 1880 down to the end of this story. 2 In the middle of, 
December 1891 Mr. Armitstead planned a foreign trip for his 
hero, and persuaded me to join. Biarritz was to be our destina- 
tion, and the expedition proved a wonderful success. Some 
notes of mine, though intended only for domestic consumption,' 
may help to bring Mr. Gladstone in his easiest moods before the 
reader’s eye. No new ideas struck fire, no particular contribu- 
tion was made to grand themes. But a great statesman on a 
holiday may be forgiven for not trying to discover bran-new 
keys to philosophy, history, and ‘all the mythologies/ As a 
sketch from life of the veteran’s buoyancy, vigour, genial fresh- 
ness of heart and brain, after four-score strenuous years, these 
few pages may be found of interest. w 

We left Paris al? nine in the morning (Dec. 10), and were 
listening to the swell of the mighty Bay resounding under our 
windows at Biarritz soon after midnight. 

The long day’s journey left no signs of fatigue on either Mr. 

1 Hoe above, vol. ii. p. 5P. 

2 Once Mr. Gladstone presented him with a piece of plate, and set upon it one 0 1 
, those little Latin inscriptions to which ho was ho much addicted, and which must 

serve here instead of further commemoration of a remarkable friendship: GeorgiO 
Armitstead, Annigero, D.I). Gul. E. Gladstone. Amiqtife Benevolentitt Beneficiorum 
delatorum Valde memor Mens© Augusti A.D., 1894. 
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or Mrs. Gladstone, and his only regret was that we had not 
come straight through instead of staying a night in Paris. Pm 
always for going straight on, he said. For some odc^ reason in 
spite of the late hour he was full of stories of American humour, 
which he told with extraordinary verve and enjoyment. I con- 
tributed one that amused him much, of # the Bostonian who, 
.having read Shakespeare for the first tifne, observed, *1 call 
that a very clever book. Now, I don’t suppose there are twenty 
men in Boston to-day who could have w i it ten that book ! ’ 
s • Thursday, Dt 17. — Splendid morning for making acquaint- 
' ance with a new place. Saw the western spur of the Pyrenees 
’‘falling down to the Bidnsson and ttie first glimpse of the giant 
wall, beyond which, according to Michelet, Africa begins, and 
our first glimpse of Spam. 

After breakf ist w’e all sallied forth to look into the shops 
and to see the lie of the land M r.»( 1. as interested as a child 
’in all the objects in the shops —many of them showing that we 
' are not far from Spain. The consul Aery polite, showed us 
about, and told us the hundred trifles that bring a place really 
M into one’s mind * Nothing is like a first morning’s stroll in a 
foreign town. By afternoon the spell dissolves, and the mood 
comes of Dante's lines, ‘ Era yia Fora, 9 etc. 1 

Some mention wa« made of Charles Austin, the famous 
Jawyer : it brought up the case of men who are suddenly torn 
from lives of great activity to complete idleness 

Mr. (x . — 1 don’t know how to reconcile it with what Fve 
always regarded as the foundation of character — Bishop Butler’s 
view of habit. How comes it that during t he hundreds of >ears 
"in which priests and fellows of Eton College have retired from 
hard work to college livings and leisure, not one of them has 
ever done anything whatever for either scholarship or divinity 
- -not one ? 

Mr. G. did not know Mazzini, but Annellini, another of the 
Roman triumvirs, taught him Italian in 1832. 

I spoke a word for Cambetta, but he would not have it. 
‘Gambctta was autoritaire ; I do not feel as if he were a true 
liberal in the old and best sense. I cannot forget how hostile 
he w&s to the movement for freedom in the Balkans/ 

Said he only once saw Lord Liverpool. He wont to call on 
Canning at Gjos’tcr House Jplose to our Glos’ter Road Station), 
and there through a glass door he saw fanning and Lord 
Liverpool talking together. 

Peel. — Plad a good deal of temper ; not hot ; but perhaps 
Slilky. Not a farsighted man, but fairly clear-sighted. k I 
Galled upon him after the election in 1*847. The Janissaries, as 

l Era giA 1 ega, oho \ol T (lisio 

A’ savitfanti e ’»t» net *1 cnoro 

I.o di eh’ h9.11 de 4 $o a dolei amici addio, etc. 

Purg. viH. 

Byron’s rendering is well enough known. 
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Bentinck called us, that is the men who had stood by Peel, had 
been 110 before the election : we came back only 50. Peel said 
to me that what he looked forward to was a long and fierce 
'struggle on behalf of protection. [ must say I thought this 
foolish. If Bentinck had lived, with his strong will and dogged 
industry, there might have been a wide rally for protection, but 
everybody knbw that Dizzy did not care a straw about it, and 
Derby had not constancy and force enough/ 

Mr. G. said Disraeli’s performances against Peel were quite 
as wonderful as report makes them. Peel altogether helpless 
in reply. Dealt with them with a kind of ‘righteous dulness.’ 
The Protectionist secession due to three men: Derby contributed 
prestige ; Bentinck backbone ; and Dizzy parliamentary brains. 

The golden age of administrative reform was from 1832 to 
the Crimean War; Peel was always keenly interested in the 
progress of these reforms* 

Norlhcote . — ‘He was my private secretary ; and one of the 
very best imaginable ; pliant, ready, diligent, quick, acute, with 
plenty of humour, and a temper simply perfect. But as a leader, 
1 think ill of him ; you had a conversation ; Ifb saw the reason 
of your case ; and when lie left, you supposed all was right. 
But at the second interview, you always found that he had 
been unable to persuade his friends. What could be weaker 
than his conduct on the Bradlaugh affair! You could not 
wonder that the rank and file of his men should be caught by 
the proposition that an atheist ought not to sit in Parliament. 
But what is a leader good for, if he dare not tell his party that 
in a matter like this they are wrong, and of course nobody 
knew better than N. that they were wrong. A clever, quick: 
man with fine temper. By the way, how is it that we have no 
word, no respectable word for backbone?’ 

J, M. — Character ? 

Mr. G. -Weil, character ; yes ; but that’s vague. It means 
will, I suppose. (I ought to have thought of Novalis’s well- 
known definition of character as ‘a completely fashioned will.’) 

«/. M -Our inferiority to the Greeks in discriminations of 
language shown by our lack of precise equivalents for <t>pbvj)(n s, 
<ro0ta, etc., of which we used to hear so much Vhen 

coached in the Ethics . 

Mr. G. went on to argue that because the Greeks drew thesfc 
fine distinctions in words, they were superior in conduct. ‘You 
cannot beat the Greeks in noble qualities.’ 

Mr. G. — 1 admit there is no Greek word of good credit for 
the virtue of humility. 

J. M. — rairewdrys ? But that has an association of meanness. 

Mr. G. — Yes ; a shabby sort of humility. Humility as & 
sovereign grace is the creation of Christianity. . , 

Friday , December 18. — Brilliant Sunshine, but bitterly cold;; 
an east wind blowing straight from th^ Maritime Alps. Walk* 
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mg, reading, talking. Mr. G. after breakfast took me into his 
room, where he is reading Heine, Butcher on Greek genius, and 
Marbot. Thought Thiers’s well-known remark on Heme’s death 
capital, — ‘ To-day the wittiest Frenchman alive has cned.’ 

Mr. G. — We have talked about the best line in poetry, etc. 
How do you answer this question— Which century of English 
history produced the greatest men ? 9 * 

J. M . — What do you say to the sixteenth ? 
j/r. G. — Yes. 1 think so. Gardiner was a groat man. 
Henry VIII. w is great. But bad. Boor Oranrner. Like 
Nortncote, he’d no backbone. Do you lemember Jeremy 
Collier’s sentence about his bravery' at the stake, which 1 count 
one of the grandest in English prose — ‘He seemed to repel the 
force of the fire and to overlook the torture, by strength of 
thought.’ 1 Thucydides could not beat that. 

The old man t wice declaimed the scmtence with deep sonorous 
voice, and his usual incomparable modulation. 

Mr. G. talked of a certain General , He was thought to 

be a first-rate man ; neglected nothing, looked to things him- 
self, conceived admirable plans, and at last got an important 
command. Then to the universal surprise, nothing came of it ; 

, they said, ‘could do everything that a commander should 

do, except say, Quick march! There aie plenty of politicians 
of that stamp, but Mr G. decidedly not one of them. 1 
mentioned a farewell dinner given to-— in the spring, by 
some rich man or other It cost £500 ior forty-eight guests 1 
Flowers alone £150. Mr. G. on tins enormity, recalled a dinner 
to Talfourd about copyright at the old Clarendon Hotel in Bond 
Street, and the price was £2, 17s Gd a head. The old East 
India Company used to give dinners at a cost of seven guineas 
a head. He has a wonderfully lively interest for these matters, 
and his curiosity as to the prices of things in the shop- windows 
is inexhaustible. We got round to Goethe. Goethe, he said, 
never gave prominence to duty. 

J. A/!—* Surely, surely in that fine psalm of life, Das GottlhhA 
Mr. G . — Dollinger used to confront me with the Iphigevu ? as 
a great drama of duty. 

He wished that 1 had known Dollinger — ‘a man thoroughly 
from beginning to end of his life purged of self! "Mistook the 
nature of the Irish questions, from the erroneous view that 
Irish Catholicism is ultramontane, which it certainly is not. 

' Saturday , Die. 19.—* > * * * * * 

What isextraordinary is thatall Mr. G.’s \ ersatility, buoyancy, 
and the rest goes with the most profound accuracy and intense 
concentration when any point of public business is raised. 
Something was said § of the salaries of bishops. He was ready 
in an instant w r ith every figure and detail, and every ciroum- 

1 On some other occasion he s(t this against AlataulajS praise of a passage in 
Barrow mentioned above, vol. U 0 >. 40b. 
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stance of the history of the foundation of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission in 1835-6. Then his savoir faire and wisdom of 
parliamentary conduct. ‘ J always made it a rule in the H. of 
C. to allow nobody to suppose that I did not like him, and to 
say as little as I could to pi event anybody from liking me* 
Considering the intense friction and contention of public life, 
it is a saving 'of wear and tear that as many as possible even 
among opponents should think well of one.’ * 

tiundai/, Dec. 20. — At table, a little discussion as to the 
happiness and misery of animal creation. Outside of mah 
Mr. G. argued against Tennyson’s description of Nature as red 
in tootli and claw. Apart from man, lie said, and the action of 
man, sentient beings are happy and not miserable. But Fear? 
we said. No; they are unaware of impending doom ; when 
liawk or kite pounces on its prey, the small bird lias little or no 
apprehension ; ’tis death, but death by appointed and unfore- 
seen lot. 

./. M. —There is Hunger. Is not the probability that most 
creatures are always hungry, not excepting Man ? 

To this he rather assented. Of course optimism like this is 
indispensable as the basis of natural theology. 

Talked to Mr. G. about Michelet’s Tableau de la France, 
which I had just finished in vol. 2 of the history. A brilliant 
tour de force, but strains the relations of soil to character ; 
compels words and facts to be the slaves of his phantasy ; the 
modicum of reality overlaid with violent paradox and foregone 
conclusion. Air. (1 not very much interested — seems only to 
care for political and church history. 

Monday, Dec. 21. - Mr, G. did not appear at table to-day, 
suffering from a surfeit of wild strawberries the day before. 
But he (lined in his dressing-gown, and 1 had some chat with 
him in his room after lunch. 

Mr. (i. — ‘ ’Tis a hard law of political things that if a man show& 
special competence in a department, that is the very thing most 
likely to keep him there, and prevent his promotion.’* 

Mr. (/.—I consider Burke a tripartite man : America, France, 
Ireland — right as to two, wrong in one. 

J. M . — Must, you not add home affairs and Tndia? His 
Thoughts on the Discontents is a masterpiece of civil wisdom, 
and the right defence in a great constitutional struggle. Then 
he gave fourteen years of industry to Warren Hastings, and 
teaching England the rights of the natives, princes and people, 
and her own duties. So lie was right in four out of five. 

Mr. (i. — Yes, yes— quite true. Those two ought to be added 
to my three. There is a saying of Burke’s from which I must 
utterly dissent. ‘Property is sluggish apd inert.’ Quite the 
contrary. Property is vigilant, active, sleepless ; if ever it 
seems to slumber, be sure that one feye is open. 

Marie Antoinette . — I once read the^three volumes of letted 
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‘com Mercy d’Argenteau to Maria Theresa. He seems to have 
performed the duty imposed upon him with fidelity. 

J. M . — Don’t you think the Empress comes out ^ell in the 
correspondence ? 

Mr. G. — Yes, she shows always judgment and sagacity. 

J. M . — Ah, bdt besides sagacity, worth and as much integrity 
is those slippery times allowed. 

Mr. G . — Yes (but rather reluctantly, I thought). As for 
Miarie Antoinette, she was not a striking character in any 
jense ; she was horribly frivolous ; and, I suppose, we must say 
ihe was, what shall I call it — a very considerable dirt? 

J. M . — The only case with real foundation seems to be that 
>f the beau Fer.wn, the Swedish secretary. He too came to as 
tragic an end as the Queen. 

Tuesday, De< 22.-- Mr. G. still somewhat indisposed— but 
reading away all daylong. Full of* Marbot. Delighted with 
the story of the battle of Castiglione : how when Napoleon held 
a, council of war, and they Jill said they were hemmed in, and 
that their only chance was to back out, Augereau roughly 
cried that they might all do what they liked, but he would 
attack the enemy cost what it might. ‘ Exactly like a place in 
the Iliad ; when Agamemnon and the rest sit sorrowful in the 
assembly arguing that it was useless to withstand the sovereign 
will of Zeus, and that they had better lice into tlieir ships, 
Diomed bursts out that whatever others think, in any event lie 
md Sthenelus, his squire, will hold firm, and never desist from 
bhe onslaught until they have laid waste the walls of Troy.’ 1 
A large dose of Diomed in Mr. 0. himself. 

Talk about the dangerous isolation in which the monarchy 
will find itself in England if the hereditary principle goes down 
in the House of Lords ; ‘it will stand bare, naked, with no shelter 
:>r shield, only endured as the better of two evils.’ ‘I once 
asked,’ he said, ‘wdio besides myself in the party cares for the 

hereditary principle ? The answer was, That perhaps 

cared for ft ! ! ’ — naming a member of the party supposed to lie 
rather sapient than sage. 

News in the paper that the Comte de Paris in his discourage- 
ment was about to renounce his claims, and break up his party. 
Somehow this brought us round to Tocquevillo, of w hom Mr. G. 
spoke as the nearest French tipproach to Burke. 

J. M. — But pale and without passion. WIto was it that said 
j>f Kim that he was an arLtocrat who accepted his defeat ? That 
is, ho knew democracy to be the conqueror, but he doubted how' 
far it would be an improvement, he saw; its perils, etc. 

Mr. G. — I have not much faith in these estimates, whether 
.n favour of progress? or against it. I don’t believe in com- 
parisons of ago with age. JFiow can a man strike a balance 
Between one government and another? How can he place 

j* Uuxd , ix. 32. 
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himself in such an attitude, and with such comprehensive sure* 
ness of vision, as to say that the thirteenth century was better 
or higher of worse or lower than the nineteenth ? 

TnursdUy, Dec . 24. — At lunch we had the news of the 
Parnell ite victory at Waterford. A disagreeable reverse for us. 
Mr. G. did not say rfiany words about it, only that it would 
give heart to the mischief makers — only too certain. But we; 
said no more about it. He and I took a walk on the sands in 
the afternoon, and had a curious talk (considering), about the 
prospects of the church of England, lie was anxious to know 

about my talk some time agp with the Bishop of whom I 

had met at a feast at Lincoln’s Inn. I gave him as good an 
account as I could of what had passed. Mr. G. doubted that 
this prelate was fundamentally an Erastian, as Tait was. Mr. 
Q. is eager to read the signs of the times as to the prospects of 
anglican Christianity, to which his heart is given ; and he fears 
the peril of Erastianism to the spiritual life or the church, 
which is naturally the only tiling worth earing about. Hence, 
he talked with much interest of the question whether the clever 
fellows at Oxford and Cambridge' now take orders. He wants 
to know what kind of defenders his church is likely to have in 
days to come. fSaid that for the first time interest has moved 
away both from politics and theology, towards the vague some- 
thing which they call social reform ; and lie thinks they won’t 
make much out of that in the w r ay of permanent results. The 
establishment he considers safer than it has been for a long time. 

As to Welsh disestablishment, he said it was a pity that 
where the national sentiment was so unanimous as it was 
in Wales, the operation itself should not be as simple as in 
Scotland, In Scotland sentiment is not unanimous, but the 
operation is easy. In Wales sentiment is all one way, but the 
operation difficult — a good deal more difficult than people 
suppose, as they will find out. when they come to tackle it. 

[Perhaps it may be mentioned here that, though we always 
talked ft eely and abundantly together upon ecclesiastical affairs 
and persons, we never once exchanged a word upon theology 
or religious creed, either at Biarritz or anywhere else.] 

Pitt.—k strong denunciation of Pitt for the French war* 
People don’t realise what the French war meant. In 1812 
wheat at Liverpool was 20s. (?) c the imperial bushel of 65 
pounds (?) 1 Think of that, when you bring it into figures 
of the cost of a loaf. And that was the time when Eaton, 
Eastnor, and other great palaces were built by the landlords 
out of the high rents which the war and war prices enabled 
them to exact. 

Wished we knew more of Melbourne. He was in many ways 
a very fine fellow. 4 In two of the most important of all tne 
relations of a prime minister, he was perfect ; I mean first* his 
relations to the Queen, second to his colleagues.’ 4 
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Somebody at dinner quoted a capital description of the 
perverse fashion of talking that prevailed at Oxford soon 
after my time, and prevails there now, I fancy — punting for 

epigrammatic ways of saying what you don’t think.’ was 

the father of this pestilent mode. 

Bather puzzled him by repeating a saying of mine that used 
to amuse Fitzjames Stephen, that Love of Truth is more often 
than we think only a line name for Temper. J think Mr. G. 
lias a thorough dislike for anything that has a cynical or 
sardonic flavour* about it. I wish 1 had thought, by the way, 
of asking him what he had to say yf that piece of Swift’s, about 
all objects being insipid that do not come by delusion, and 
everything being shrunken as it appears in the glass of nature, 
so that if it were not for artificial mediums, refracted angles, 
false lights, varnish and tinsel, there would be pretty much of 
a level in the felicity of mortal man? 

Am always feeling how strong is his aversion to seeing more 
than he can help of what is sordid, mean, ignoble. He has not 
been in public yfe all these years without rubbing shoulders 
with plenty of baseness on every scale, and plenty of pettiness 
in every hue, but he has always kept his eyes well above it. 
Never was a man more wholly free of the starch of the censor, 
more ready to make allowance, nor more indulgent even ; he 
enters into human nature in all its compass. But he won’t 
linger a minute longer than he must in flic dingy places of 
life and character. 

Christmas Day , 1891.— A divine day, brilliant sunshine, and 
mild spring air. Mr. G. heard what lie called an admirable 
sermon from an English preacher, ‘with a great command of 
his art.’ A quietish day, Mr. G. no doubt engaged in (ppoveiv 
r& tiaia. 

Saturday , Dec . 26.- Once more a noble day. We started in 
a couple of carriages for the Negress station, a couple of miles 
away or more, I with the G.’s. Occasion produced the Greek 
epitaph df the nameless drowned sailor who wished for others 
kinder seas. 1 Mr. Q. felt its pathos and its noble charm— so 
direct and simple, such benignity, such a good lesson to men 
to forget their own misdeeds and mischance, and to pray for 
the passer-by a happier star. He repaid me by two epigrams 
of a different vein, and oi.fc admirable translation into Greek, 
of Tennyson on Sir John Franklin, which Ido not carry in my 
mind ; another on a boisterous Eton fellow— 

Didactic, dry, declamatory, dull, 

The bursar bellows tyke a bull. 

Just in the tone of Greek epigram, a sort of point, but not too 
much point. • 

1 vavTt'Ae, fjtrj nevOov 7tVo? ei/0d8e rvfifios o 8' ei/w, 
aAA* avro$ iroi/r<A rvy\ave xpiJ^TOTtpov. 

* Ask not, mariner, whose tomb I am here, but be thine own fortune a kinder sea.’ 
— Macilaxl. r 
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Parliamentary Wit — 'Thought Disraeli had never been sur- 
passed, nor even equalled, in this line. He had a contest with 
General Orpy, who stood upon the general merits of the whig 

G overnment, after both Lord Grey and Stanley had left it. D. 

re w a picture of a circus man who advertised his show with 
its incomparable team 0 of six grey horses. One died, he replaced 
it by a mule. Another died, and he put in a donkey, still he 
went on advertising his team of greys all the same. Canning's 
wit not to be found conspicuously in his speeches, but highlv 
agreeable pleasantries, though many of them in a vein which 
would jar horribly on modern taste. 

Some English redcoats aiul a pack of hounds passed us as 
we neared tne station. They saluted Mr. G. with a politeness 
that astonished him, but was pleasant. Took the train for 
Irun, the fields and mountain slopes delightful in the sun, and 
the sea on our right a superb blue such as we never see in 
English waters. At Irun we found carriages waiting to take 
us on to Fuentarabia. From the balcony of the church had a 
beautiful view over the scene of Wellington's operations when 
he crossed the Bidassoa, in the presence of the astonished Soult. 
A lovely picture, made none the worse by this excellent historic 
association. The alcalde was extremely polite and intelligent. 
The consul who was with us showed a board on the old tower, 
in which v in some words was and I noted that the alcalde 
Spoke of Viarritz. I reminded Mr. G. of Scaliger’s epigram — 
Iiaud temere antiquas mutat Vasconia voces, 

Cm nihil est aliud vivere (plana Inhere. 

Pretty cold driving home, but Mr. G. seemed not to care. 
He found both the churches at St. Jean and at Fuentarabia 
very noteworthy, though the latter very popish, but both he 
felt, * had a certain association with grandeur.' 

Sunday , Dec . 27. —After some quarter of an hour of travellers’ 
topics, wo plunged into one of the most interesting talks we 
have yet had. Apropos of 1 do not know what, Mr. G. said that 
he had not advised his son to enter public life. ‘No doubt 
there are some men to whom station, wealth, and family* tradi- 
tions make it a duty. But I have never advised any individual, 
as to whom 1 have been consulted, to enter the H. of C.' 

J , M.— But isn't that rather to encourage self-indulgence? 
Nobody who cares for ease or mental composure would seek 
public life ? t 

Mr, G. —Ah, I don’t know that. Surely politics open tfp a 
great field for the natural man. Self-seeking, pride, domina- 
tion, power— all these passions are gratified in politics* 

J, M . — You cannot be sure of achievement in politics, whether 
personal or public ? *■ 

Mr, No ; to use Bacon’s pregnant phrase, they are too 
immersed in matter. Then as new matter, that is, new details 
and particulars, come into view, men ctiwige their judgment. 
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J. M. — You have spoken just now of somebody as a thorough 
gopd tory. You know the saying that nobody is worth much 
who has not been a bit of a radical in his youth, and a bit of a 
tory in his fuller age. 

Mr. G. (laughing)— Ah, I’m afraid th«b hits me rather hard. 
But for myself, I think I can truly put up all ihe change that 
has come into my politics into a sentence ; 1 was brought up 
to distrust ami dislike liberty, I learned to believe in it. That 
•is the key to all my changes. 

J. M. — According to my observation, the change in my own 

f eneration is different. They ha^e ceased either to trust or to 
istrust libert y, and have come to the mind that it matters 
little either wey. Men are disenchanted. They have got what 
they wanted in the days of their youth, yet what of it, they 
ask France* has thrown off the Jimpire l but the statesmen of 
the republic are not a great breed. Italy has gained her unity, 
yet unity has not been followed by thrift, wisdom, or large 
increase of public virtue or happiness. America has purged 
herself of slavery, yet life in America is material, prosaic,- so 
h say some of her own rarest sons. Don’t think that 1 say all 
these things. But I know able and high-minded men who 
suffer from this disenchantment. 

J - Mr. G. — Italy would have boon very different if Oavour had 
only lived- -and even Kicasoli. Men ought not to suffer from 
disenchantment. They ought to know that idea Is in poll firs are 
never realised. And don’t let us forget in eastern Europe the 
rescue in our time of some ten millions of men from the harrow- 
ing domination of the Turk. (On this he expatiated, and very 
justly, with much eneigy.) 

We turned to our own country. Here ho insisted that 
democracy had certainly not saved us from a distinct decline 
in the standard of public men. . . . Look at the whole conduct 
of opposition from ’80 to ’85- every principle was flung o\ er- 
board, H they could manufacture a combination against the 
government. For all this deterioration one man and one man 
alone is responsible, Disraeli. He is the grand corrupter. He 
it was who sowed the seed. 

, J. M. — Ought not Palmerston to bear some share in this ? 

Mr. G . — No, no ; Pam. ^ad many strong and liberal convic- 
tions. On one subject Dizzy had them top— the Jews. There 
he was much more than rational, lie was fanatical. He said 
, once that Providence would deal good or ill fortune to nations, 
l according as they dealt well or ill by the Jews. I remember 
, once sitting next to John Russell when D. was making a speech 
A on Jewish emancipation. ‘ Look at him,’ said J. R., ‘how man- 
fully he sticks to it, tho’ he knows that every word he says is gall’ 
and wormwood to every lAan who sits around hit i and behind 
i him/ A curious irony /was it not, that it should 1 ave fallen to 
jyow* to propose a motion for a memorial both to Pam. and Dizzy ? 
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A superb scene upon the ocean, with a grand wind from the 
west. Mr. G. and I walked on the shore ; he has a passion for 
tumultuous?* seas. I have never seen such huge masses' of 
water, shattering themselves among the rocks. 

In the evening Mr. G. remarked on our debt to Macaulay, 
for guarding the puHty of the English tongue. I recalled a 
favourite passage from Milton, that next to the man who gives 
wise and intrepid counsels of government, he places the man 
who cares for the purity of his mother tongue. Mr. G. liked 
this. Said he only knew Bright once slip into an error in this 
respect, when he used ‘tram pure ’ for ‘happen/ Macaulay of 
good example also in rigorously abstaining fi oin the inclusion 
of matter in footnotes. Hal lam an offender in this respect. I 
pointed out that he offended in company with Gibbon. 

Monday, Dec. 28. — We h?d an animated hour at breakfast. 

Oxford and Cambridge. —Curious how, like two buckets, 
whenever one was up, the other was down. Cambridge has 
never produced four such men of aOtion in successive ages as 
Wolsey, Laud, Wesley, and Newman. « 

J. j/. In the region of thought Cambridge has produced 
the greatest of all names, Newton. 

Mr. 6r\— In the earlier times Oxford has it— with Wycliff, 
Occam, above all Roger Bacon. And then in tlie eighteenth, 
century, Butler. 

J. M. — But why not Locke, too, in the century before? 

This brought on a tremendous tussle, for Mr. G. was of the 
same mind, and perhaps for the same sort of reason, as Joseph 
de Maistre, that contempt for Locke is the beginning of know- 
ledge. All very well for De Maistre, but not for a man in line 
with European liberalism. I pressed the very obvious point 
that you must take into account not only a man’s intellectual 
product or his general stature, but also his influence as a 
historic force. From the point of view of influence Locke was 
the origin of the emancipatory movement of the eighteenth 
century abroad, and laid the philosophic foundations of 
liberalism in civil government at home. Mr. G. insisted on a 
passage of Hume’s which he belie\ed to be in the history, dis- 
paraging Locke as a metaphysical thinker. 3 ‘That may be/ 
said I, ‘though Hume in his Essays is not above paying many 
compliments to “the great reasonCV,” etc., to whom, for that 
matter, 1 fancy tlml he stood in pietty direct relation. But far 
be it from me to deny that Hume saw deeper than Locke into 
the metaphysical millstone. That is not the point. I’m only 
thinking of his historic » place, and, after all, the history of 
philosophy is itself a philosophy/ To minds nursed in dogmatic 
* schools, all this is both unpalatable and incredible. 

Somehow ve slid into tne freedom of the will and Jonathan 
Edwards. I told him that Mill had off^n told us how Edwards 

i I have not succeeded in hitting on the passage m the History. 
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argued the necessarian or determinist case as keenly as any 
modern. 

Tuesday , Dee. 29. — Mr. G. 82 to-day. T gave hijji Mackail's 
Greek Epigrams, and if it affords him half as much pleasure as 
it has given me, he will be very grateful. Various people 
brought Mr. G. bouquets and address^. My. G. went to 
church in the morning, and in the afternoon took a walk with 
me. . . . Land Question. As you go through France you see 
.the soil cultivated by the population. In our little dash into 
Spain the other day, we saw again the soil cultivated by the 
population. In England it is cultivated by the capitalist, for the 
farmer is capitalist. Some astonishing views recently pro- 
pounded by I). of Argyll on this matter. \ T nearned increment — 
so terribly difficult to catch it. Perhaps best try to get at it 
through the death duties. Physical condition of our people — 
always a subject of great anxiety- their stature, colour, and so 
on. Feared the atmosphere of cotton factories, etc., very deleter- 
ious. As against bad air,»l said, you must set good food ; the 
Lancashire operative in decent times lives uncommonly well, as 
he deserves to do. He agreed there might be something in this. 

The day was humid and muggy, but the tumult of the sea 
was most majestic. Mr. G. delighted in it. He has a passion 
for the sound of the sea ; would like to have it in his ear all 
day and all night. Again and again he recurred to this. 

After dinner, long talk about Mazzini, of whom Mr. G. 
thought poorly in comparison with Poerio and the others who 
for freedom sacrificed their lives. ] stood up for Mazzini, as 
one of the most morally impressive men 1 had ever known, or 
that his age knew ; he breathed a soul into democracy. 

Then we fell into a discussion as to the eastern and western 
churches. He thought the western popes by their proffered 
alliance with the mahometans, etc., had betrayed Christianity 
in the east. I offered De Maistre’s view. 

Mr. G. strongly assented to old Chatham’s dictum that 
tacancy'is worse than even the most anxious work. He has 
less to reproach himself with than most men under that head. 

He repeated an observation that 1 have heard him make 
before, that he thought politicians are more vapid than other 
, people. I told him that Powen once said to me on this that he 
did not agree ; that he thought rapidity the mark of all successful 
men in the practical line of life, merchants and stockbrokers, etc. 

# Wednesday, Dec. 30.— A \ory muggy day. A dhine sunset, 

‘ with the loveliest pink and opal tints in the sky. Mr. G. 
readirfg Gleig’s Subaltern. Not a vftry entertaining book in 
itself, but the incidents belong to Wellington’s Pyrenean cam* 

, paign, and, for my own part, I rather enjoyed it on the principle, 
( on which one likes readmg t i£owo/a at Florence, Transformation 
at Rome, Sylvia’s Lovers at Whitby, and IJurrish on the 
northern edge of Clare/ 
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Thursday, Dec . 31 . — Down to the pier, and found all the 
party watching the breakers, and superb they were. Mr. G. 
exulting in the huge force of the Atlantic swell and the beat of 
the rollers on the shore, like a Titanic pulse. 

After dinner Mr. G. raised the question of payment of 
members. 11$ had Ifoen asked by somebody whether he meant 
at Newcastle to indicate that everybody should be paid, or only 
those who chose to take it or to ask for it Tie pioduced the 
same extraordinary plan as he had described to me on the 
morning of his Newcastle speech — i e. that the Inland Revenue 
should ascertain from theiv own books the income of every < 
M.P., and if they found any below the limit of exemption, 
should notify the same to the Speaker, and the Speaker snoula 
thereupon send to the said M.F. below the limit an annual 
cheque for, say, -£300, the rjame to appear in an annual return 
to Parliament of all the M P.’s in receipt of public money on 
any grounds whatever, i demurred to this altogether, as 
drawing an invidious distinction ♦between paid and unpaid 
members ; said it was idle to ignore the theory on which the 
demand for paid members is based, namely, that it is desirable 
in the public interest that poor men should have access to the 
H. of 0 ; and that the poor man should stand there on the 
same footing as anybody else. , 

Friday, Jan. 1, 1892.- After breakfast Mrs. Gladstone camel 
to my room and said how glad she was that T had not scrupled 
to put unpleasant points ; that Mr. G. must not be shielded and 
sheltered as some great people are, who hear all the pleasant 
things and none of the unpleasant ; that the perturbation from 
what is disagreeable only lasts an hour. 1 said I hoped that 
T was faithful with him, but of course I could not be always 
putting myself in an attitude of perpetual controversy. She 
said, ‘lie is never made angry by what you say.’ And so she 

went away, and and I had a good and most useful set-to- 

about Iiish finance. ^ 

At luncheon Mr. G. asked what we had made out of our 
morning’s work. When we told him, he showed a good deal 
of impatience and vehemence, and, to my dismay, iie came 
upon union finance and the general subject of the treatment 
of Ireland by England. ... 

In the afternoon we took a walk,Mic and I, afterwards joined 
by the rest. He wns as delighted as ever with the swell of the 
waves, as they bounded o\ er one another , with every variety of 
grace and tumultuous power. He wondered if we had not 
more and better words for the sea than the French — ‘Weaker,’ 
‘billow,’ ‘roller/ as against ‘Hot,’ ‘vague,’ ‘onde/ ‘lame/ etc. 

At dinner he asked me whether l had made up my mind, 
on the burning question of compulsory Greek for a university^ 
degree. I said, No, that as then advised 1 was half inclined to 
be against compulsory Greek, but it Hs so important tha$ I 
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would not decide before I was obliged. ‘So with me/ he said, 

‘ the question is one with many subtle and deep-reaching con- 
sequences/ Ho dwelt on the folly of striking Italiah out of the 
course of modern education, thus cutting European history in 
two, and setting an artificial gulf betw/^n fim undent and 
modern worlds. 

Saturday , Jan. 2. — Superb morning, end all the better for 
being much cooler. At breakfast somebody started the idle 
toJ)ic of quill pens. When they came to the length of time that 
so-and-so mack a quill serve, ‘l)e Rotz/ said I, ‘made up his 
mind that (Jaidinal Chigi was a poor creature, martmus in 
minimis , became at their first interview Chigi boasted that he 
had used one pc n for three years.’ That recalled another saying 
of Retz’s about Cromwell’s famous dictum, that nobody goes so 
far as the man who does not know jvhere he is going. JVJr. G. 
gave his deep and eager Ah ! to this. He could not recall that 
Cromwell had produced many dicta of such quality. ‘I don’t 
love him, but he was a* mighty big fellow. But he was 
intolerant. He was intolerant of the episcopalians.’ 

Mr. G. — Do you know whom [ find the most tolerant 
churchman of that time? Laud! Laud got Davenant made 
Bishop of Salisbury, and he zealously befriended Chillingworth 
and Hales. (There was some other cast 1 , which F forget.) 

The execution of Charles.- 1 told him of Gardiners new 
volume which l had just been reading. ‘ Charles/ he said, 
‘was no doubt a dreadful liar; Cromwell perhaps did not 
always tell the truth ; Elizabeth was a tremendous liar.’ 

J. M. — Charles was not wholly inexcusable, being what he 
Was, for thinking that he had a good game in his hands, by 
playing off the parliament against the army, etc. 

Mr. G.— There was less excuse for cutting off his head than 
in the case of poor Louis XV L, for Louis was the excuse for 
foreign invasion. 

J. A/.-j-Could you call foreign invasion the intervention of 
the Scotch ? 

Mr. G. — Well, not quite. I suppose it is certain that it was 
Cromw r ell who cut off Charles’s head ? Not one in a hundred in 
the nation desired it. 

^ J. M. — No, nor one in twenty in the parliament. But then, 
ninety-nine in a hundred in the army. 

In the afternoon we all drove towards Bayonne to watch the 
ships struggle over the bar at high water. As it happened we 
' only saw one pass out, a countryman for Cardiff* A string of 
others were waiting to go, but a little steamer from Nantes 
came first, and having secured her station, found she had not 
force enough to mal/e the bar, and the others remained swear- 
ing impatiently behind her. The Nantes steamer was like 
'‘Ireland The scene wa^ very fresh and fine, and the cold most 
exhilarating after the mugginess of the last two or three days. 
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Mr. G., who has a dizzy head, did not venture on the ietty, 
but watched things from the sands. He and I drove nome 
together, ab a good pace. ‘I am inclined/ ho said lagghingly, 
‘to agree with l)r. Johnson that there is no pleasure greater 
than sitting behind four fast -going horses.’ 1 Talking of J ohnson 
generally, ‘1 ♦suppose we may take him as the best product 
of the eighteenth century.’ Perhaps so, but is lie its most 
characteristic product? 

Wellington. — Curious that there should be no general estimate 
of W.’s character; his character not merely as a general but as 
a man. No love of freedom. His sense of duty very strong, 
but military rather than civil. 

Montale mbert.-- Had often come into contact with him. A 
very amiable and attractive man. But less remarkable than 
Rio. 

Latin Poets. — Would you place Virgil first? 

,/. M. — Oh, no, Lucretius much the first for the greatest and 
sublimest of poetic qualities. Mr. (*. seemed to assent to this, 
though disposed to make a fight for the second Aeneid as equal 
to anything. He expressed his admiration for Catullus, and 
then he was strong that Horace would run anybody else very 
hard, breaking out with the lines about Itegulus— 

‘ Atqui soiebat quit) «*ibi barb. ir us 
Tortor par, trot ; ’ etc. 54 

Blunders In Government.— How right Napoleon was when 
he said, reflecting on all the vast complexities of government, 
that the best to no said of a statesman is that he has avoided 
the biggest blunders. 

It is not easy to define the charm of these conversations. 
Is charm the right word? They are in the highest degree 
stimulating, bracing, widening. That is certain. I return to 
my room with the sensations of a man who has taken delightful 
exercise in fresh air. lie is so wholly free from the ergoteur , 
There’s all the difference between the ergoteur and the great 
debater. He fits his tone to the thing ; he can be as playful as 
anybody. In truth I have many a time seen him in London 
and at Ha warden not far from trivial. Put here at Biarritz all' 
is appropriate, and though, as I say, he can be playful and gay 
as youth, he cannot resist rising i# an instant to the general* 
point of view — to ^rasp the elemental considerations of char^ 
acter, history, belief, conduct, affairs. There he is at home*, 
there he is most himself. I never knew anybody less guilty of 
the tiresome sin of arguing for victory. It is not his knowledge 
that attracts ; it is not his ethical tests and standards ; it is 
not that dialectical strength of arm which, as Mark Pattison 
said of him, could twist a bar of iron to its purpose. It is the 

1 Boswell, March 21, 1776. ^Repeated, with a fery remarkable qualification, Sept. 19, 
1777. Biikbcek Hill’s edition, m. p. 102. 

2 Cam, ui. 5. 
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combination of these with elevation, with true sincerity, with 
extraordinary mental force. 

Sunday, Jan. 3. — Yauvenargues is right, when hit says that 
to carry ‘through great undertakings, one must act as though 
one could never die. My wonder ful companion is a wonderful 
illustration. He is like M. Angelo, who, /just Ix'fore he died 
on the very edge of ninety, made an allegorical figure, and 
inscribed upon it, ancora iniftara , ‘ still learning.’ 

• At dinner he showed in full force. 

Heroes of the Old Testament He could not honestly say that 
he thought then* was any figure \i) the O.T. comparable to the 
heroes of Homer. Moses was a fine fellow. Hut the others 
were of secondary quality --not great high personages, of 
commanding nature. 

Thinkers.— 11a t her an absurd wor$— to call a man a thinker 
(and he repeated the word with gay mockery in his tone). 
When did it come into use? Not until quite our own times, 
eh? I said, I believed both Hobbes and Locke spoke of 
thinkers, and was pretty sure that penwitr, as in hire penseur , 
had established itself in the last century. [Quite true ; Voltaire 
used it*, but it was not common.] 

Dr. Arnold A high, large, impressive figure perhaps more 
important by his character and personality than his actual 
work, I mentioned M. A.’s poem on his father, Rugby Chapel , 
with admiration. Bather to my surprise, Mr. (1. knew the 
pqem well, and shared my admiration to the full. This brought 
u I on to poetry generally, and ho expatiated with much 
eloquence and sincerity for the rest of the talk. The wonderful 
continuity of fine poetry in Kngland for five whole centuries, 
stretching from Chaucer to Tennyson, always a proof to his 
mind of the soundness, the sap, and the vitality of our nation 
and its character. What people, beginning with such a poet 
as Chaucer 500 years ago, could have hurst forth into such 
astonishing production of poetry as marked the tirst quarter 
of the century, Ilyron, Wordsworth, Shelley, etc. 

J. M. — It is true that Germany has nothing, save Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine, that’s her whole list. But I should say a word 
for the poetic movement in France : Hugo, Gautier, etc. Mr. G. 
evidently knew but little, or even nothing, of modern French 
poetry. He spoke up for Leopardi, on whom he had written 
an article first introducing him to the British public, ever so 
many years ago— in the Quarterly . 

Mr. G. — Wordsworth used occasionally to dine with me 
when I lived in the Albany. A most agreeable man. I always 
found him amiable, polite, and sympathetic. Only once did 
he jar upon me, when he spoke slightingly of Tennyson’s first 
performance. > 

J. M.— But be was j?ot so wrong as he would be now. 
Tennyson’s Juvenilia are terribly artificial. 
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Mn G. — Yes, perhaps. Tennyson has himself withdrawn 
some of them. I remember W., when he dined with me, used 
on leaving to change his silk stockings in the anteroom and 
put on grey worsted. 

J M . — I once s*dd to M. Arnold that I’d rather have been 
Wordsworth fthan anybody [not exactly a modest ambition ] ; 
and Arnold, who knew lnm well in the Grasmere country, 
said, ‘ Oh no, you would not ; you would wish you were dining 
with me at the Athenaeum. He was too much of the peasant 
for you.’ 

Mr. G.- -No, I never felt that ; 1 always thought him a polite 
and an amiable man 

Mentioned Macaulay’s strange judgment in a note in the 
History, that Dryden’s famous lines, 

‘ . . Fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit , 

Trust on, and think to morrow will repay. « 

To rnoriow s falser than the former d iy , 

Lies worse, and while it saj^s we shall bo blest 
With some new s, cuts off what we p*ssest. 

Strange co/enago 1 . . .’ * 

are as fine as any eight lines in Lucretius. Told him of an, 

excellent remark of on this, that Dryden’s passage wholly 

lacks the mystery and great supei human air of Lucretius. 
Mr. G warmly agreed 

He regards it as a remarkable sign of the closeness of the 
church of England to the roots of life and feeling in the 
country, that so many clergymen should have written so much 
good poetry. Who, for instance % I asked He named Heben 
JVloultue, Newman (Dream of Gei on tins), and Faber in at least 
one good poem, ‘The poor Labourer’ (or some such title), 
Charles Tennyson. I doubt if this thesis has much body in 
it. He was for Shelley as the most musical of all our poets, 
I told him that I had once asked M. to get Tennyson to write 
an autograph line for a friend of mine, and Tennyson had 
sent this . — 

‘Coldly on the do id volcano sleeps the gleam of d>ing day* 

So I suppose the poet must think well of it himself. ’Tis from 
the second Locksley Hall , and describes a man after passions 
have gone cool * 

Mr. G.— Yes, ih melody, in the picturesque, and as apt 
simile, a fine line 

Had been trying his hand at a translation of his favourite 
lines of Penelope about Odysseus. Said that, of course, yoifl 
could translate similes and set passages, but to translate 
Homer as a whole, impossible. He was' inclined, when all iti 
said, to think Scott the nearest approach to a model. 

Monday , Jan. 4,— At luncheon, Mr. Gladstone recalled the 
well-known story of Talleyrand on the death of Napoleoni 

* 
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The news was brought when T. chanced to be dining with 
Wellington. ‘ Quel &v<£ncment ! ’ they all cried. ‘ Non, ce n’est 
pas un 4v&iement/ said Talleyrand, Vest une nouvelle* — Tis 
no event, Tis a piece of news. ‘Imagine such a Way/ said 
Mr. G., 4 of taking the disappearance of that colossal man ! 
Compare it with the opening of Manzoni’7 ode, which makes 
,the whole earth stand still. Yet both points of view are right. 
In one sense, th< giant’s death was only news; in another, 
When we think of his history, it was enough to shake the 
World.* At the moment, he could not recall Manzoni’s words, 
but at dinner he told me that lie had succeeded in piecing 
them together, and after dinner die went to his room and 
wrote them down for me on a piece of paper. Curiously 
( enough, he could not recall the passage in his own splendid 
translation. 1 

Talk about handsome men of the >ast ; Sidney Herbert one 
of the handsomest and most attractive. But the Duke of 
Hamilton bore away the palm, as gloiious as a Greek god. 
*One day in Botten Bow, I said this to the Duchess of C. 
She set up James Hope Scott against my Duke. No doubt 
he had an intellectual element which the Duke lacked.’ Then 
> we discussed the best-looking man in the II. of C to-day. . . . 

JDuke of Wellington. —Somebody was expatiating on the 
incomparable position of the Duke ; his popularity with kings, 
with nobles, with common people. Mr. ( 5 . remembered that 
i immediately after the formation of Canning’s government in 
18$7, when it was generally thought that he had been most 
v Unfairly and factiously treated (as Mr. G. still thinks, always 
I Saving Peel) by the Duke and his friends, the Duke made an 
expedition to the north of England, and had an overwhelming 
reception. Of course, he was then only twelve years from 
Waterloo, and yet only four or live years later he had to put 
up his iron shutters. 

Approved a remark that a friend of ours was not simple 
enough, not ready enough to take things as they come. 

, Mr. G. — Unless a man has a considerable gift for taking 
things as they come, he may make up his mind that political 
-life will be sheer torment to him. He must meet fortune in 
'all its moods. 

» Tuesday, Jan . 5. — After dipner to-day, Mr. G. extraordinarily 
/gay. He had bought a present of silver for Ins wife She tried 

guess the price, and after the manner or wives in such a 
Jfease, put the figure provokingly low. Mr. G. Ihen put on the 
deprecating air of the tradesman with wounded feelings — and 
, was as capital fun as we could desirfe. That over, he fell to 

F is backgammon wittj our host. 

Wednesday, Jan. 6.— Mrs. Gladstone eighty to-day ! What 
N* marvel. ... * 

i Translations '/j Lyttdton and Gladstone , p. 166. 
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L^on Say called to see Mr. G. Long and most interesting 
conversation about all sorts of aspects of French politics, the 
concordat, *the schools, and all the rest of it. 

He illustrated the ignorance of French peasantry as to 
current affairs. Thiers, long after he had become famous, 
went on a vi^t to ^is native region ; and there met a friend, 
of his youth. * Eh bien,* said his friend, ‘ tu as fait ton chemin.’ 

* Mais oui, fai fait un peu raon chemin. J’ai etc ministre mcme.’ 

* Ah, tiens 1 je ne savais pas que tu t^tais protestant/ 

I am constantly struck by his solicitude for the well-being 
and right doing of Oxford and Cambridge — ‘ the two eyes of 
the country.* This connection between the higher education 
and the general movement of the national mind engages his 
profound attention, and no doubt deserves such attention in 
any statesman who looks beyond the mere surface problems 
of the day. To perceive the bearings of such matters as these, 
makes Mr. O. a statesman of the highest class, as distinguished, 
from men of clever expedients. , 

Mr. G. had been reading the Greek epigrarys on religion in 
Mackail ; quoted the last of them as illustrating the description 
of the dead as the inhabitants of the more populous world : — 

tw v &tto K7jv tfuoiffir aK7j$4a t Kefir hv ikyai 
t?s 7 rXcdviav, <f£eis Bvfxbv 4Xa 4>pbrepov. 1 

A more impressive epigram contains the same thought, where 
the old man, leaning on his staff, likens himself to the withered 
vine on its dry pole, and goes on to ask himself what advantage 
it would be to warm himself for three or four more years in the 
sun ; and on that reflection without heroics put off nis life, and 
changed his home to the greater company, 

k^js wXebvwv 9jX6e fieroLKearlriv . 

All the rest of the evening he kept us alive by a stock of 
infinite drolleries. A scene of a dish of over-boiled tea at 
West Calder after a meeting, would have made the fortune of a 
comedian. 

I said that in the all-important quality of co-operation, 

was only good on condition of being in front. Mr. G. read 
him -in the same sense. Reminded of a mare he once had— 
admirable, provided you kept off spur, curb, or whip ; show her 
one of these things* and she would do nothing. Mr. G. more of 
a judge of men than is commonly thought. 

Told us of a Chinese despatch which came under his notice 
when he was at the boarcj. of trade, and gave him food for reffec* 
tion. A ship laden with grain came to Canton. The adminis* 
trator wrote to the central government at Rekin to know whether 
the ship was to pay duty and land ith cargo. The answer wafif 

i Thou shftlt possess thy soul without care amonff the living, and lighter whoa thou 
goest to the place where most are. ' - - r 
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to the effect that the central government of the Flowery Land 
was quite indifferent as a rule to the goings and comings of the 
Barbarians ; whether they brought a cargo or brought no cargo 
was a thing of supreme unconcern, ‘ But this cargo, you say, 
is food for the people. There ought to be no obstacle to the 
entry of food rur the people. Ho let it in. Your Younger 
Brother commends himself to you, etc. etc. 

Friday . Jan. 8 —A quiet evening. We were all rather piano 
at the end of an episode which had been thoroughly delightful. 
When Mr. G. bade me good-night, he said with real feeling, 
4 More sorry than f can say that this is our last evening together 
at Biarritz. He is painfully grieved to lose the sound of the sea 
in his cars. 

Saturday , Jan 9. — Strolled about all the forenoon. ‘What a 
time of blessed composure it has been/ said Mr. G. with a heavy 
sigh. The distant lulls covered with snow, and the voice of the 
storm gradually swelling. Still the savage fury of the sea was 
yet some hours off, so we had to leave Biarritz without the 
spectacle of Atlantic rage at its fiercest. 

Found comfortable saloon awaiting us at Bayonne, and so 
Under weeping skies we made our way to Pau. The landscape 
must be pretty, weather permitting. As it was, we saw but 
little. Mr. G. dozed and read Max Muller’s book on Anthropo- 
logical Religions 

Arrived at Pau towards 5.30: drenching rain ; nothing to be 
seen. 

At tea time, a good little discussion raised by a protest against 
Dante’s being praised for a complete survey of human nature 
and the many phases of human lot. Intensity he has, but 
insight over the whole field of character and life*? . Mr. G. did 
not make any stand against this, and made the curious admis- 
sion that Dante was too optimist to be placed on a level with 
Shakespeare, or e\en with Homer. 

Then we turned to lighter themes. He had once said to 
Henry Taylor, ‘ I should have thought he was the sort of man 
to have a good strong grasp of a subject/ speaking of Lord 
Grey, who had been one of Taylor’s many chiefs at the Colonial 
Office. ‘I should have thought/ replied Taylor slowly and 
Vith a dreamy look, c he was the sort of man to have a good 
strong nip of a subject/ Witty, and very applicable to many 
men. , 

Wordsworth once gave Mr. G. with much complacency, as an 
example of his own readiness and resource, this story. A man 
came up to him at Rydal and said, ,‘Do you happen to have 
* seen my wife 2 ’ 4 Why/ replied the Hage, ‘ 1 did not know you 
$had a wife ! 1 This peculiarly modest attempt at pointed repartee 
much tickled Mr. U., as well it might. 

} Tuesday, Jan . 12.— Mr. G. completely recovered from two 
jiays of ^disposition. “We had about an hour’s talk on things 
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* # % * 
|n general, including policy in the approaching session. He 

did not expect a dissolution, at the same time a dissolution 
would not surprise him. 

At noon^hey started for Perigord and Carcassonne, Nismes, 
Arles, and so on tp the Riviera full of kind things at our 
parting. 
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THE FOURTH ADMINISTRATION 


T iS 5’ 1)87} 8vo /ilv yfveai pLCpoirujv avOpib iriov 
£<pthad\ oi oi Trp6<?6iv &/xa rpacpt-v i)8e y tvovro 
iv IIiAy rjyaOkr), gera ok rpnai oiaiv di'aao-eu. 

• Iliad, l. 250. 

Two generations oi mortal men luui he already seen pass auaj, who with him of 
old had been born and bred in sacred P>los, and among the thud generation ho held 
rule. 

In 1892 the general election came, after a session that was not 
very long nor at all remarkable. Everybody knew that we 
should soon be dismissed, and everybody knew that the liberals 
iwould have a majority, but the size of it was beyond prognosti- 
cation. Mr. Gladstone did not talk much about it, but in fact 
he reckoned on winning by eighty or a hundred. A leading 
liberal-unionist at whose table we met (May 2t) gave us forty. 
That afternoon by the way the House had heard a speech of 
great power and splendour. An Irish tory peer in the gallery 
said afterwards, ‘That old hero of yours is a miracle. When he 
set off in that high pitch, I said that won’t last. Yet he kept it 
it up all through as grand as ever, and came in fresher and 
stronger than when he began.’ His sight failed him in reading 
an extract, and lie asked me to read it for him, so he sat down 
amid sympathetic cheers while it was read out from the box. 

After listening to a strong and undaunted reply from Mr. 
, B&lfour, he asked me to go tHth him into the tea room ; he was 
fresh, unperturbed, and in high spirits. IV told me lie had 
once sat at table with Lord Melbourne, but regietted that he 
had never known him. Said that of the sixty men or so who 
.had been his colleagues in cabinet, the very easiest and most 
Attractive was Clarendon. Constantly regretted’ that he had 
never met nor known Sir Walter Scott, as of course he might 
have done. Thought the eflpct of diplomacy to be bad on the 
character ; to train yourself to practise the airs of genial friend- 
ship towards men from ‘Sdiom you are doing your best to hide 
VOL. Ill 4 363 2 b 
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yourself, and out of whom you are striving to worm that which 
they wish to conceal. Said that he was*often asked for advice by 
young men as to objects of study. He bade them study and 
ponder, fir&t, the history and working of freedom^ in America ; 
second, the history of absolutism in France from Louis XIY. to 
the Revolution. It \vas suggested that if the great thing with 
the young is *60 attract them to fine types of character, the 
Huguenots had some grave, free, heroic figures, and in the 
eighteenth century Turgot was the one inspiring example ; 
when Mill was in low spirits, lie restored himself by CondorcetV 
life of Turgot. This reminded him that Canning had once 
praised Turgot in the Housi of Commons, though most likely 
nobody but himself knew anything at all about Turgot. Talking 
of the groat centuries, the thirteenth, and the sixteenth, ana 
the seventeenth, Mr. Gladstone let drop what for him seems the 
remarkable judgment thau ‘Man as a type has not improved, 
since those great times ; he is not so big, so grand, so heroic as 
he has been.’ This, the reader will agree, demands a good deal 
of consideration. 

Then he began to talk about offices, in view of what were 
now pretty obvious possibilities. After discussing more im- 

F ortant people, he asked whether, after a recent conversation, 
had thought more of my own office, and I told him that I 
fancied like Regulus I had better go back to the Irish depart- 
ment. ‘ Yes,’ he answered with a flash of his eye, ‘ I think so. 
The truth is that we’re both chained to the oar ; I am chained 
to the oar ; you are chained.’ 


The electoral period, when it arrived, he passed once more at 
I )almeny. In a conversation the morning after I was allowed 
to join him there, he seemed already to have a grand majority 
of three figures, to have kissed hands, and to be installed in 
Downing Street. This confidence was indispensable to him. i 
At the end of his talk he went up to prepare som$ notes for 
the speech that he was to make in the afternoon at Glasgow, 
Just before the carriage came to take him to the train, I heard 
him calling from the library. In I went, and found him 
hurriedly thumbing the leaves of a Horace. ‘Tell me,’ he 
cried, ‘can you put your finger op the passage about Castor 
and Pollux? I’ve just thought of something; Castor and 
Pollux will finish 'my speech at Glasgow.’ ‘Isn’t it in the 
Third Book,’ said L ‘No, no; I’m pretty sure it is in the 
First Book ’—busily turning over the pages. ‘Ah, here it is,’ 
and then he **ead out the noble lines with animated modulation,^ 
shut the book with a bang, and rushed offi exultant to the 
carriage. This became one of the finest* of his perorations. 1 
His delivery of it that afternoon, they said, was most majestic 

1 See Appendix, Hor. Camtki. 12, 25. 
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— the picture of the wreck, and then the calm that gradually* 
brought down the towering billows to the surface of the deep, 
entrancing the audience like magic. . 

Then came a depressing week. The polls flowed in, all day long, 
day after day. The illusory hopes of many mclithsfaded into night. 
The three-figure majority bv the end of the .week hp,d vanished so 
completely, that one wondered how it ciuld ever have been 
thought of. On July 13 his own Midlothian poll was declared, 
and instead of his old majority of 4000, or the 3000 on which 
he counted, he v as only in by 690. His chagrin was undoubtedly 
intense, for he Lad put forth every atom of his strength in the 
campaign. Hut with that splencfid suppression of vexation 
which is one of the good lessons that men learn in public life, 
he put a brave face on it, was perfectly cheery all through the 
luncheon, and afterwards took me to the music-room, where 
& instead of constructing a triumphant cabinet with a majority 
of a hundred, he had to try to adjust an Irish policy to a 
parliament with hardly ,a majority at all. These topics 
exhausted, with, a curiously quiet gravity of tone lie told me 
that cataract had formed over one eye, that its sight was gone, 
and .that in the other eye he was infested with a white speck. 
* One white speck/ he said, almost laughing, * 1 can do with, 
but if the one becomes many, it will be a bad business. 
^JThey tell me that perhaps the fresh air of Braemar will do me 
good.’ To Braemar the ever loyal Mr. Armitstead piloted them, 
m company with Lord Acton, of whose society Air. (Gladstone 
, could never have too much. 


in 

It has sometimes been made a matter of blame by friends no 
less than foes, that he should have undertaken the task of 
government, depending on a majority not large* enough to 
ioerce the House of Lords. One or two short observations on 
this would seem to be enough. How could he refuse to try to 
work his 'Irish policy through parliament, after the bulk of the 
Irish members had quitted their own leader two years before 
in absolute reliance on the sincerity and good faith of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his party 'l After all the confidence that Ireland had 
shown in him at the end of 1890, how could he in honour throw 
ip the attempt that had be^n the only object of his public life 
since 1886 ? To do this would have been to justify indeed the 
embittered warnings of Mr. Parnell in his most reckless hour. 
How could either refusal of office or the postponement of an 
Irish bill after taking olfice, be maeje intelligible in Ireland 
itself 2 ^Again, the path of honour in Ireland was equally the 
path bf ‘honour anu*of safety in Great Britain. Were British 
liberals, who had given him a majority, partly from disgust at 
Irish coercion, partly from faith that he could produce a work- 
ing plan of Irish government, and partly from hopes of reforms 
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of their own — were they to learn that their leaders could "do 
nothing for any of their special objects ? 

Mr. Gladstone found some consolation in a precedent. In 
1835, he argued, ‘the Melbourne government came in with a 
British minority, felled into a majority hardly touching 
thirty by the p’Conqell contingent of forty. And they stayed 
in for six years and k half, the longest lived government since 
Lord Liverpool’s . 1 But the Irish were under the command of 
a master ; and Ireland scarcely beginning her political life, 
had to be content with small mercies. Lastly, that government 
was rather slack, and on thi§ ground perhaps could not well be< 
taken as a pattern.’ In the present case, the attitude of the 
Parnellite group who continued the schism that began in the 
events of the winter of 1890, was not likely to prove a grave 
ditliculty in parliament, and in fact it did not. The mischief 
here was in the effect of Irish feuds upon public opinion in.the 3 
country. As Mr. Gladstone put it in the course of a letter that 
he had occasion to write to me (November 2G, 1892) : — 


Until the schism arose, we had every prospect of a 'majority approach- - 
ing those of 1808 and 1880 . With the death of Mr. Parnell it was 
supposed that it must perforce close. But this expectation has been 
disappointed. The existence and working of it have to no small extent 
puzzled and bewildered the English people. They cannot comprehend 
how a quarrel, to them utterly unintelligible (some even think it dis- 
creditable), should he allowed to divide the host in the f.ice of the enemy ; 
and their unity and zeal have been deadened in proportion. Herein we 
sec the main cause why our majority is not more than double what it 
actually numbers, and the difference between these two scales of majority 
represents, as I apprehend, the dilferenee between power to carry the bill 
as the Church and Land bills were carried into law, and the default of 
such power. The main mischief lias ahead}’ been done ; but it receives 
additional confirmation with the lapse of every week or month. 

In forming his fourth administration Mr. Gladstone found 
one or two obstacles on which he had not reckoned, and perhaps 1 
could not have been expected to reckon. By that foibearance 
of which he was a master, they were in goocl time surmounted. 
New men of a promise soon amply fulfilled, were taken in, in- 
cluding, to Mr. Gladstone’s own particular satisfaction, the son' 
of the oldest of all the surviving friends of his youth, Sir Thomas 
Acland . 54 r 


1 Lord Palmerston’s yorernment of 1859 was shorter by only a few days. 

2 Here is the Fourth Cabinet 


First lord of the treasury and 2 navy seal 

J<ord channllor 

1‘ resident of the council and Indian secretary 
Chancellor ot the exchequer . 

Jlonu secretary 

Fornqti stcretary , 

Colonial secretary . 

Secretary for war . 

First lord of the admiralty 
Chief secretary for Ireland 


W. E. Gladstone. 

Lord Ilerschell. 

Earl of Kimberley. 

Sir W. V. Uarcourt. 

H. H. Asquith. „ 

' Earl of Rosebery. 
Marquis of Ripon. 

H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Earl Spencer. 

John Morley. 
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Mr. Gladstone remained as head of the government , for a 
year and a few months (Aug. 1894 to March 3, 1894). In that 
time several decisions of pith and moment were ^aken, one 
measure of high importance became law, operations began 
against the Welsh establishment, but far tie most conspicuous 
biographic element of this short period wiL his o f wn incompar- 
able display of power of every kind in carrying the now bill 
/for the better government of Ireland through the House of 
, (Jwnmons. 

In foreign afl drs it was impossible that ho should forget the 
case of Egypt. Lord Salisbury in 1887 had pressed foi ward an 
arrangement b* which the British occupation was under 
definite conditions and at a definite date to come to an end. 
If this convention had been accepted by the Sultan, the 
British troops would probably have been home by the time of 
*the pliange of government in this c dun try. French diplomacy, 
however, at Constantinople, working as it might seem against 
its own professed aims, hindered the ratification of the con- 
tention, and Lord Salisbury’s policy was frustrated. Negotia- 
tions did not entirely drop, and they had not passed out of 
(existence when Lord Salisbury resigned. In the autumn of 
1892 the French ambassador addressed a friendly inquiry to 
the new government as to the reception likely to be given to 
overtures for re opening the negotiations, the answer was 
that if France had suggestions to oiler, they would be received 
»in the same friendly spirit in which they were tendered. When 
* any communications were received, Mr. Gladstone said in the 
, House of Commons, there would be no indisposition on our 
part to extend to them our friendly consideration. Of all this 
nothing came. A rather serious ministerial crisis in Egypt in 
January 1893, followed by a ministerial crisis in Paris in April, 
arresfocl whatever projects of negotiation France may have 
.entertained. 1 


In December (1892), at Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone said to me 
one day after we had been working for live or six hours at the 
heads of the new Home Jiule bill, that his general health was 
good and sound, but his sight and his hearing were so rapidly 

* declining, that he thought ! he might almost any day have to 
retire from office. It was no moment for '•banal deprecation. 

* Fecretami for Scotland . ... Sn G. O T T t\el>an. 

President of the board of trade ... . A. J. MundtUa. 

President of the local government hoard . . „ H. H. Fowl# r. 

Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster . . . .Janies Jh\c<‘. 

Postmaster-general Arnold M or ley. 

First commissioner of vofks G. J. Shaw Lefevre. 

Vice-president of tin counn.1 A. II. D. Aeland. 

1 See Mr. Gladstone’s speeches amJan-.wm to questions m the House oi Commons, 

* Jan. 1. Feb. 8, and May 1, 1S98. .boo also the French Yellow Book for 1893, for M. 
Waddington’s despatches of Nov.*, 1892, May 5, 1893, and Feb. 1. 1893. 
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He sat silently pondering this vision in his own mind, of 
coming fate. It seemed li£e Tennyson’s famous simile — 

r So dark a forethought rolled about his brain, 

As on p dull day in an ocean cave 

The blrul wave feeling round his long soa-hall 

In silence. * 

9 f 

It would have been preternatural if he had shown the same 
overwhelming interest that had animated him when the Irish 
policy was fresh in 1886. Yet the instinct of a strong mind 
and the lifelong habit of ardent industry carried him through 
his Sisyphean toil. The rovtine business of head of a govern- 
ment he attended to, with all his usual assiduity, and in 
cabinet he was dear, careful, methodical, as always. 

The prepiration of the bill was carefully and elaborately 
worked by Mr. Gladstone* through an excellent committee of 
the cabinet. 1 Here lie was acute, adroit, patient, full of device, 
expedient, and the art of construction : now and then vehement 
and bearing down like p, three-decker upon craft of more 
modest tonnage. 13ut the vehemence w r as lure, and here a$ 
everywhere else he was eager to do justice to all the points 
and arguments of other people. He sought opportunities of 
deliberation in order to deliberate, and not under that excellent 
name to cultivate the art of the harangue, or to overwork 
secondary points, least of all to treat the many as made for 
one. That is to say, he went into counsel for the sake of 
counsel, and not to cajole, or bully, or insist on his own way" 
because it was his own way. In the high article of finance, he 
would wrestle like a tiger. It was an intricate and difficult 
business by the necessity of the case, and among the aggrava- 
tions of it was the discovery at one point that a wrong figure 
had been furnished to him by some department. He declared 
this truly heinous crime to be without a precedent in his huge 
experience. ^ s 

The crucial difficulty was the Irish representation at 
Westminster. In the lirst bill of 1886, the Irish members 
were to come no more to the imperial parliament^ except for 
one or two special purposes. The two alternatives to the, 
policy of exclusion were either inclusion of the Irish members 
for all purposes, or else their inclusion for imperial purposes t 
only. In his speech at {Swansea in 1887, Mr. Gladstone favoured 
provisional inclusion, without prejudice to a return to the 
earlier plan of exclusion if that should be recommended by< 
subsequent experience. 2 In the bill now introduced (Feb. 13, ^ 
1893), eighty representavives from Ireland were to have seats 
at Westminster, but they were not to vote upon motions of), 
bills expressly confined to England or Scotland, and there weret 

1 I hope I am not betraying a cabinet secret'd I mention that this committee vraul 
composed of Mx. Gladstone, Lord Spencer, Lord H^sehell Mr. Campbell*Bann**m*B, a** 
Mr. Bryce, and myself. * Seo above, p,292. 
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other limitations. This plan was soon found to he wholly in- 
tolerable to the House of Commons. Exclusion having failed, 
and inclusion of reduced numbers for limited purposes having 
failed, the only course left open was what was called omnes 
omnia , or rather the inclusion of eighty {frisli members, with 
power of voting on all purposes. j , 

Each of the three courses was open to at least one single, 
but very direct, objection. Exclusion, along with the exaction 
of 'revenue from Ireland by the parliament at West minster, 
was taxation wit bout representation. Inclusion for all purposes 
was to allow tin* Irish to meddle jn our allairs, while we were 
no longer to muldle in theirs. Inclusion for limited purposes 
still left them invested with the power of turning out a 
British government by a vote againsl it on an imperial 
question. Each plan, therefore, ended in a paradox. There 
Was a fourth paradox, namely, that whenever the British 
supporters of a government did not suffice to build up a 
decisive majority, then the Irish vote descending into one 
or other scale of* the parliamentary balance might decide who 
should be our rulers. This paradox— the most glaring of them 
all — habit and custom have made familiar, and familiarity 
might almost seem to have actually endeared it to us. In 
1893 Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues thought themselves 
compelled to change clause 9 of the new bill, just as they had 
thought themselves forced to drop clause 24 of the old bill. 


It was Mr. Gladstone's performances in the days of com- 
mittee on the bill, that stirred the wonder and admiration of 
the House. If ho had been fifty they would have been astonish- 
ing; at eighty -four they were indeed a marvel. He made 
speeches of powerful argument, of high constitutional reasoning, 
of trenchant debating force. No emergency arose for which he 
w$s not feady, no demand that his versatility was not adequate 
to meet. His energy never flagged. When the bill came on, 
he would put on his glasses, pick up the paper of amendments, 
and running through them like lightning, would say, ‘Of 
course, that’s absurd— that will never do — we can never accept 
that — is there any harm iidthis? > Too many concessions made 
pn the spur of the moment to the unionist* stirred resentment 
in the nationalists, and once or twice they exploded. These 
rapid splendours of his had their perils. I pointed out to him 
the pretty obvious drawbacks of settling delicate questions as 
we went along with no chance of sounding the Irishmen, and 
asked him to spare? me quarter of an hour before luncheon, 
when the draftsman and J, having threshed out the amend- 
ments of the day, could put the bare points for his consideration. 
He was horrified at the very thought. * Out of the question. 
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Do you want to kill me? I must have the whole of the 
morning for general government business Don’t ask me ’ 1 

Obstruction was fieely piactised and without remorse The 
chief fighting debater against the government made a long 
second reading speech, on the motion that the clause stand 
pait of the bin A ftttle before eight o clock when the*fightmg 
debater was winding up, Mi Gladstone was undecided about 
speaking 'What do you advise ? ’ he asked of a friend 4 1 am 
ahaid it will tike too much out ot you,’ the fuend replied , 
‘but still, speik foi twenty minutes and no moie Up he lose, 
and for half an hour a delighted House w is treated to one of 
the most loin likable pe 1 form anccs thxt eve r weie known 4 1 
have nevei se en Mr Gladstone^,’ s iys one obsei v ei, 4 so dramatic, 
so piolihc e>f all the resourecs of the actor s ait The courage, 
the audicity, and the mtlodrum ot it wcie irresistible’ 
(May 11) 

lor ton minutes, wntes anotlur dnoimkr, ‘Mi Gladstone spoke, 
holding Ins iwhiiHG spill bound l y ln^> iom Ihcn ume a sudden 
change, md it siumcl tint lie w is vl out to collapse ihom sheet physical 
exhaustion His void tilled hushmess and in listmctness took the 
plan ot ileum ss mil luciditv ihen pulling himself together for a 
griitctloit Mr Gladstone pointing tlie eli prceatoi} lmgei it Mi Cham- 
niilain, w mud tin Inslmim to bewari of lnm tow itih the fowler who 
would inveigh them in Ins snm loud 111(1 long ling the liberal 
chons In jinn woiels hi told the unioni ts that Mr Gli unberlam '8 
purpose w is 110m othti Hi in obst motion, mil hi i emviyed the intima- 
tion with i dtliciti i vpicssnencss a supi i il und int good feeling, a 
diamitic action and a mil villous music of voice that conspiicd ill their 
vanous quihties to pioduce a tout dc fotu By slicei sticngth of 
< nthusiasm nil an ovu flowing wealth of eloquence, Mr Gladstone 
lilt i ally conquued ivuy physinl weakness, an 1 secuied an effect 
elutiu in its mfluuiu even on sc i soiled “old hinds” Amidst high 
exiitinnnt ind the sound ot cheuing tint pionnsid nevei to die away 
the House gi iduilly me lted into the lobbies Mi Gladstone exhausted 
with his elicit, chatted to Mi Moihyon the treasury bench Except 
for flu si two the govt i mm lit side was deseited, and the conservatives 
had alri idy disappt iicel Hie nation ihsts sit shoulder to shoulder, a 
solid plialuix liny < ye el tin prime mmistei with eigcr intent, and as 
soon as the \» unable state sman lose to wilk out oi the House, they 
sprang to thin tut and rent the an with wild hmralis 

No wondei it the talk downslans at dinner among his 
colle igues that night, all turned upon their chief, his art and 
power, his union of the highest ejualities of bram and heart 
with extraordinary practical penetiation, and close watchful* 
ness of incident and tiait and personality, disclosed m many a 
racy isicle and pungent sally The orator was fatigued, jbut 
full of keen enjoyment This was one Of the three or four 

l One poor biographic item peiliaps the tolerant reader will not grudge me leave td 
copy from Mr Gladstone s diary — October b 1&9SL Saw J Morley and made hud 
envoy to — — He is on the whole about the ofcst stay 1 have 
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occasions when he was induced not to return to the House 
after dinner. It had always been his habit in taking charge of 
bills to work the ship himself. No wonder that h§ held to his 
habit in this case. 

On another occasion ministers had t>Jken ground that, as 
*the debate went on, everybody saw they could not hold. An 
official spokesman for the bill had expressed tail opinion, or 
intention, that, as very speedily appeared, Irish opposition 
t would not allow to be maintained. There was no great sub- 
stance in the point, but even a small dose of humiliation will 
make a parliamentary dish as bitter to one side as it is savoury 
to the *other. The opposition gn*w more and more radiant, as 
it grew more certain that the official spokesman must be thrown 
over. The dis< omfiture of the ministerialists at the prospect of 
the public mortification of their leaders was extreme in the 
same degree. ‘I suppose we rnusi* give it up,’ said Mr. Glad- 
stone. This was clear ; and when he rose, he was greeted with 
mocking cheers- from the ijnemv, though the enemy’s chief men 
who had long ^experience of his Protean resources were less 
confident. Beginning in a tone of easy gra\ityand candour, 
he went on to points of pleasant banter, got his audience 
• interested and amused and a little bewildered ; carried men 
with him in graceful arguments on the merits; and finally, 
with bye play of consummate sport, showed in triumph that 
the concession that we consented to make was so right and 
natural, that it must have been inevitable from the very first. 
Never were tables more effectively turned ; the opposition 
watched first with amazement, then with excitement and 
delight as children watch a wizard ; and he sat down vic- 
torious. Not another w r ord was said or could be said. ‘ Never 
in all my parliamentary years/ said a powerful veteran on the 
front bench opposite, as he passed behind the Speaker’s chair, 

* never have 1 seen so wonderful a thing done as that. 

The state of the county of Clare was a godsend to the 
obstructive. Clare was not at that moment quite as innocent 
as the garden of Eden before the fall, but the condition was not 
serious; it had been twenty times worse befoie without 
occupying the House of Commons tive minutes. Now an 
evening a week was not thought too much for a hollow debate 
on disorder in Clare. It Cas described as a definite matter of 
urgent importance, though it had slept for years, and though 
+* three times in succession the judge of assize (travelling entirely ^ 
1 out of his proper business) had denounced the state of tilings. 
It was made to support five votes of pen sure in eight weeks. 

On one of these votes of censure on Irish ifclministraiion, 
moved by Mr. Balfour (March 27), Mr. Gladstone listened to the 
debate. At 8 we begged him not to stay and not to take the 
trouble to speak, so trumpery was the whole affair. He said he 
' must, if only for five mfnutes, to show that he identified himself 
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with his Irish minister. He left to dine, and then before ten 
was on his feet, making what Lord Randolph Churchill rightly 
called ‘ a njost impressive and entrancing speech.’ He talked 
of Pat this and Michael that, and Father the other, as if he had 
pondered their casest for a month, clenching every point with 
extraordinary ^strength as well as consummate ease and grace* 
and winding up witlrsome phrases of wonderful simplicity ana 
concentration. 

A distinguished member made a motion for the exclusion of 
Irish cabinet ministers from their chamber. Mr. Gladstone was 
reminded on the bench just before he rose, that the same 
proposal had been inserted in the Act of Settlement, and 
repealed in 1705. He wove this into his speech with a skill, 
and amplilied confidence, that must have made everybody 
suppose that it was a historic fact present every day to his 
mind. The attention of a 4 law officer sitting by was called to 
this rapid amplification. ‘I never saw anything like it in all 
my whole life/ said the law-officer ; mid he was a man who had 
been accustomed to deal with some of the strongest and 
quickest minds of the day as judges and advocates. 

One day when a tremendous afternoon of obstruction had 
almost worn him down, the adjournment came at seven o’clock. 
He was haggard and depressed. On returning at ten we found 
him making a most lively and amusing speech upon procedure. 
He sat down as blithe as dawn. ‘ To make a speech of that 
sort/ he said in deprecation of compliment, ‘a man does best to 
dine out ; ’tis no use to lie on a sofa and think about it.’ 

Undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone’s method in this long committee 
carried with it some disadvantages. His discursive treatment 
exposed an enormous surface. His abundance of illustration 
multiplied points for debate. His fertility in improvised 
arguments encouraged improvisation in disputants without 
the gift. Mr. Gladstone always supposed that a great theme 
needs to be copiously handled, whicn is perhaps doubtful, and 
indeed is often an exact inversion of the true state o*£ things. 
However that may be, copiousness is a game at which two can 
play, as a patriotic opposition now and at other times has 
effectually disclosed. Some thought in these days that a man 
like Lord Althorp, for instance, would have given the obstruc- 
tives much more trouble in thchr pursuits than did Mr. 
Gladstone. « ' 

That Mr. Gladstone’s supporters should become restive at 
the slow motion of business was natural enough. They came 
-to ministers, calling out for a drastic closure, as simple tribes 
might clamour to a rain maker. It was the end of June, and 
with a reasonable opposition conducted in decent good faith, 
it was computed that the bill mighty be through committee in 
nineteen days. But the hypothesis of reason and good faith 
was not thought to be substantial, and xlie cabinet resolved on 
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resort to closure on a scale like that on "which it had been used 
by the late government in the case of the Crimes Act of 1887, 
and of the Special Commission. It has been said since on 
excellent authority, that without speaking* of their good faith, 
Mr. Gladstone’*- principal opponents wofe now running ab- 
solutely short of new ammunition, and leaving psed the same 
arguments and made the same speeches for so many weeks, 
they were so worn out that the guillotine was superfluous. Of 
.these straits, however, there was little evidence. Mr. Gladstone' 
entered into the operation with a good deal of chagrin. He 
saw that the House of Commons ip which he did his work and 
rose to glory was swiftly fading out of sight, and a new 
institution of different habits of responsibility and practice 
taking its place 

The stage of committee lasted for sixty three sittings. The 
whole proceedings occupied eighty two. It is not necessary to 
hold that the time was too long for the size of the task, if it 
had been well spent. The spirit of the debate was aj)tly 
illustrated by the plea of a brilliant torv, that he voted for a 
certain motion against a principle that he approved, because 
he thought the carrying of tlie motion ‘ would make the bill 
more detestable/ Opposition rested on a view of Irish character 
and Irish feeling about England, that can hardly ha\e been 
very deeply thought out, because ten years later the most 
bitter opponents of the Irish claim launched a policy, that was 
to make Irish peasants direct debtors to the hated England to 
the tune of one hundred million pounds, and was to dislodge by 
imperial cash those who were persistently called the only 
friends of the imperial connection. 

The bill passed its second reading by 347 against 304, or a 
majority of 43. In some critical divisions, the majority ran 
down to 27. The third reading was carried by 30 J against 2(>7, 
or a majority of 34. It was estimated that excluding the Irish, 
there was a majority against the bill of 23. If we counted 
England* and Wales alone, the adverse majority was 48. When 
it reached them, the Lords incontinently threw it out. The 
roll of the Lords held 500 names, beyond the peers of the royal 
house. Of this body of 500, no fewer than 419 voted against , 
the bill, and only 41 voted for it. 

VI 

The session was protracted until it became the longest in 
the history of parliament. The House was sitting when Mr. 
Gladstone’s eighty-fourth birthday arrived. ‘Before putting 
a question/ said Mr. Balfour in a tone that, after* the heat and 
exasperations of so many months, was refreshing to hear, 

* jJerhaps the right honourable gentlemen will allow me, on ray 
own part and on thaL of my friends, to offer him our most 
sincere congratulation* ‘ Allow me to thank him/ said Mr. 
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Gladstone , 1 for his great courtesy and kindness/ The govern- 
ment pressed forward and carried through the House of 
Commons p. measure dealing with the liability of employers 
for accidents, and t a more important measure setting up 
elective bodies for cartain purposes in parishes. Into the first 
the Lords introduce* such changes as were taken bo nullify all' 
the advantages of tAe bill, and the cabinet approved of its 
abandonment. Into the second they forced back certain 
* provisions that the Commons had with full deliberation 
decisively rejected. 

Mr. Gladstone was at Biarritz, he records, when this 
happened in the January V>f 1894. He had gone there to 
recruit after the incomparable exertions of the session, and 
also to consider at a cool distance and in changed scenes other 
topics that had for some weeks caused him some agitation. 
He now thought that thele was a decisive case against the 
i House of Lords. Apart from the Irish bill to which the 
Commons had given eighty-two days, the Lords had maimed 
the bill for parish councils, to which had gojie the labour of 
forty-one days. Other bills they had mutilated or defeated. 
Upon the whole, he argued, it was not too much to say that 
for practical purposes the Lords had destroyed the work of 
the House of Commons, unexampled as that work was in the 
time and pains bestowed upon it. ‘I suggested dissolution 
to my colleagues in London, where half, or more than half, 
'the cabinet were found at the moment. I received by tele- 
graph a hopelessly ad\erse reply.’ Keluctantly he let the 
idea drop, always maintaining, however, that a signal oppor- 
tunity had been lost. Even in my last conversation with nitn 
in 1897, he held to his text that we ought to have dissolved at 
this moment. The case, he said, was clear, thorough, and 
complete. As has been already mentioned, there were four 
occasions on which ho belie\ed that he had divined the right 
moment for a searching appeal to public opinion on a great 
question . 1 The renewal of the income tax in 1853“ was the 
first ; the proposal of religious equality for Ireland in 1868 was 
the second ; home rule was the third, and here he was justified 
by the astonishing and real progress that he had made up ta 
the catastrophe at the end of 1890. The fourth case was this, 
of a dissolution upon the question ‘of the relations of the twc 
Houses. « 


l See abo\e, \oL n. p. 1S2 
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O, ’tis a bwlfn, Croniwoll, ’tis a Imnltm 
luo hiaiy toi uTman that hopt'" toi htavfn. 

> llbMlY VIII. ill. 2. 

Politics/ wrote Mr. Gladstone in one of his private memoranda 
n March 1891, ‘are like a labyrinth, from the inner intricacies 
which it is even more difficult to find the way of escape, than 
L t was to lind the way into them. My age did something hut 
jot enough. The deterioration of my hearing helped, but 
insufficiently. It is the state of my sight which has supplied 
no with eiibctual aid in exchanging my imperious public 
obligations for what seems to be a free place on “the breezy 
3onunon of humanity/’ And it has only been within the last 
?ight months or thereabouts, that the decay of working sight 
bis advanced at such a pace as to present the likelihood of its 
becoming stringently operative at an early date. It would 
have been very difficult to lix that date at this or that precise 
point, without the appearance of making an arbitrary choice ; 
but then the closing of the parliamentary session (1893 - 4) 
uttered a natural break between the cessation and renewal of 
engagements, which was admirably suited to the design. And 
vet I think it, if not certain, yet very highly probable at the 
least, that any disposition of mine to profit by this break would 
—but for the naval scheme of my colleagues in the naval 
estimates— have been frustrated by their adesi re to a\oid the 
inconveniences of a change, and by the pressure which they 
would have brought to bear upon me in consequence. The 
effect of that scheme was not to bring about the construction 
of an artificial cause, or pretext rather, of resignation, but to 
compel me to act upon one that was rational, sufficient, and 
ready to hand/ - u 

This is the short, plain, and' intelligible truth as to what pow 
happened. There can Ue no reason to-day for not stating what 
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was for a long time matter of common surmise, if not of com- 
mon knowledge, that Mr. Gladstone did not regard the naval 
estimates, o^enpd but not settled in December 1893, as justified 
by the circumstances of the time. He made a speech that 
month in parliamen&in reply to a motion from the front bench 
opposite, and there ho took a position undoubtedly antagonistic 
to the new scheme thfot found favour with his cabinet, though 
not with all its members. The present writer is of course ‘not 
sfree to go into details, beyond those that anybody else not, a 
member of the cabinet would discover from Mr. Gladstone’s 
papers. Npr does the public lose anything of real interest by 
this necessary reserve. Mr. Oxladstone said he wished to make 
me ‘his depositary' as things gradually moved on, and he wrote 
me a series of short letters from day to day. If they could be 
read aloud in Westminster Hall, no harm would be done either 
to surviving colleagues or «a> others ; they would furnish no 
new reason for thinking either better or worse of anybody; and 
no one with a decent sense of the v^tlue of time would concern 
himself in all the minor detail of an ineffectual controversy. 
The central facts were simple. Two things weighed with him, 
first his infirmities, and second his disapproval of the policy. 
How, he asked himself, could he turn his back on his former 
self by becoming a party to swollen expenditure 'i True he had 
changed from conservative to liberal in general politics, but 
when he was conservative, that party was the economic party, 
‘ Peel its leader being a Cobdenite.’ To assent to this new out- 
lay in time of peace was to revolutionize policy. Then he 
would go on — ‘Owing to the part which I was drawn to take, 
first in Italy, then as to Greece, then on the eastern question, I 
have come to be considered not only ail English but a European 
statesman. My name stands in Europe as a symbol of the 
policy of peace, moderation, and non -aggression. What would 
be said of my active participation in a policy that will be taken 
as plunging England into the whirlpool of militarism ? Third, 
I have been in active public life for a period nearly as long 
as the time between the beginning of Mr. Pitt’s first ministry, 
and the close of Sir llobert Peel’s; between 1783 and 1846 — 
sixty-two years and a half. During that time I have uniformly 
opposed militarism.’ Thus he would put his case. 

After the naval estimates were ^brought forward, attempts 
were naturally made at accommodation, for whether lie availed 
himself of the end of the session as a proper occasion of retire- 
ment or not, he was bound to try to get the estimates down if 
he could. He laboured, hard at the task of conversion, and 
though some 'of his colleagues needed no conversion, with the 
majority lie did not prevail. He admitted that he had made 
limited concessions to scares in 18G0 and in 1884, and that he 
had besides been repeatedly responsible for extraordinary 
financial provisions having reference tc^some crisis of the day 
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I did this, (1) By a preliminary budget in 1854 ; (2) By the final budget 
of July 1859 ; by the vote of credit in July 1870 ; and again by the vote 
■of credit in 1884. Every one of these was special, and was shown in each 
case respectively to be special by the sequel : no one of th§m had refer- 
ence to the notion of establishing dominant military or even naval power 
in Europe. Their amounts were various, but wJre adapted to the view- 
taken, at least by me, of the exigency actually jpesent. 1 


• ’While the House after so many months of toil was still 
labouring manfully upon English bills, two of them of no 
secondary importance, it was decylod by his family and their 
advisers that Mr. Gladstone^ should again try the effects of 
Biarritz, and thr her they went on January 13. Distance, how- 
ever, could not efface from his mind all thought of the decision 
that the end of the session would pxact from him. Humours 
began to fly about in London that t he prime minister upon his 
return intended to resign, and they weie naturally clad with 
intrinsic probability. Fibin Biarritz a communication was 
made to the pi^ss with his authority. Jt was to this effect, 
that the statement that Mr. Gladstone had definitely decided, 
or had decided at all, on resigning office was untrue, ft was 
tiue that for many months past his ago and the condition of 
his sight and hearing had in his judgment made relief from 
public cares desirable, and that accordingly his tenure of office 
had been at any moment liable to interruption from these 
causes, in their nature permanent. 

Nature meanwhile could not set back the shadow on the 
dial. On his coming back from Biarritz (February 10) neither 
eves nor ears were better. How should they be at eighty five? 
The session was ending, the prorogation speech was to be com- 
posed, and the time had come for that ‘natural break* between 
the cessation and renewal of his official obligations, of which 
we have already heard him speak. His colleagues carried 
almost tp importunity their appeals to him to stay ; to post- 
pone what one of them called, and many of them truly felt to 
be, this * moment of anguish.* The division of opinion on 
estimates remained, but even if that could have been bridged, 
his sight and hearing could not be made whole. The rational 
and sufficient cause of resignation, as he only too justly 
^described it, was strong as ever. Whether if the cabinet had 
cpme to his view on estimates, he would Si spite of his great 
age and infirmities have come to their \ iew of the importance 
of his remaining, we cannot tell. According to his w;ont, he 
avoided decision until the time had'eo/ne whom decision was 
necessary, and then he made up his mind, ‘ without the appear- 
ance of an arbitrary* choice,’ that the time had come for accept- 
ing the natural break, and«quitting office. 

i Sec Apffendix for further elucidation. ‘ 
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On, Feb. £' 7, arriving in the evening at Euston from Irelatid, 
J was met by a messenger with a note from Mr. Gladstone 
begging mq to call on my way home. I found him* busy as 
usual at his table in Downing Street. * 1 suppose ’tis the long 
habit of a life,’ he saijj cheerily, ‘but even in the midst of these 
passages, if ever I have half or quarter of an hour to spare, 1 
find myself turning to my Horace translation/ He said the 
prorogation speech would be settled on Thursday ; the Qifeen 
would consider .it on Fiiday ; the council would be held on 
• Saturday, and on that evening or afternoon he should send in 
his letter of resignation. . 

The next day lie had an ‘audience at Buckingham Palace, 
and indirectly conveyed to the Queen what she might soon 
expect to leam from him. His rigorous sense of loyalty to 
colleagues made it improper and impossible to bring either 
before the Queen or the jAiblic his difference of judgment on 
^matters for which his colleagues, not he, w ould be responsible, 
and on which they, not lie, would Jiave to take action. He 
derived certain impressions at his audience, he # told me, one of 
them being that the Sovereign would not seek his advice as to 
a successor. 

He wrote to inform the Prince of Wales of the approaching 
event : — * 

‘In thus making it known to youi loyal Highness/ he concluded, * I 
dosire to convey, on my own and my wife’s put out la vent thanks for 
the unbounded kindness which we have at all times ieceived from your 
royal Highness ami not less from the beloved Princess of Wales. The 
devotion of an old man is little worth ; hut if at any time there be the 
smallest seiviee which by information or suggestion your loyal Highness 
may believe me capable of lendcung, I shall remain as much at your 
command as if I had continued to he an active and icsponsible servant of 
the Queen. I lcniam with heaittelt loyalty and g latitude, etc.’ 

The Prince expressed his sincere i egret, said how deeply the 
Princess and he were touched by the kind words about them, 
and how greatly for a long number of years they had valued 
his friendship and that of Mrs. Gladstone. Mr. Balfour, to 
whom he also confidentially told the news, communicated among 
other graceful words, 4 the special debt of gratitude that was 
due to him for the immense public service he had performed in 
, fostering and keeping alive the gr4at traditions of the House 
of Commons/ Tlip day after that (March 1) was his last| 
cabinet council, and a painful day it was. The business of the 
speech and other matters were discussed as usual, then came 
the end. Tn his report tq the Queen — his last— he said : — 

Looking forwaid to the likelihood that this might be the last 
occasion on which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues might meet in the 
cabinet, Lotd Kimberley and Sir William Harcourt on their own part 
and on that of the ministers generally, uSed words undeservedly kind of 
acknowledgment and farewell. Lord Kimh&ley will pray your Majesty! 
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to appoint a council for Saturday, at as early an hour as may be 
convenient 

Mr Gladstone sat composed and still as maibie, and the 
* emotion of the cabinet dia not gam him; for an instant He 
followed the ‘words ot acknowledgment and faiewell’ in a 
little speech of four 01 five minutes, hi^\oice*unbroken and 
serene, the tone low, grave, and steady He w is glad to know 
that he had justification m tho condition of his senses He 
.was glad to think that notwithstanding difieience upon a 
public question, private friendships would remnn unaltered 
and unimpaired r lhen hardly # abo\e a bieath, but e\ery 
accent heard, ho said ‘God bless you all * fie rose slowly and 
went out of one door, while his colie igues with minds oppressed 
filed out by the other In his diary he enters— ‘A really 
moving scene * 

A little latt r m the ifternoon he made Ins last speech in the 
House of Commons It w is a vigorous issiult upon the House 
of Lords Hi> mind had t hanged since the day in September 
1884 when he h vd tied ued to an < missarv from the court that 
he hated organic change m the House or Lords, and would do 
much to avert that mischief 1 ( licumst inces h id now altued 
^the case . we hid come to a mote acute stage Were they to 
accept the ckinges midi by the Lords in the bill for parish 
councils, or were they to chop it ( r lhe question, lie said, is 
whethei the work of the House of Lords is not merely to 
modify, but to annihilate the whole woik of the House of 
Commons, work winch lus been performed at an amount of 
sacrifice — of time, of laboui, of convenience, ind perhaps of 
health — but at any r ite an amount of sacrifice totally unknown 
to the House ot Louis I he government had resolved that 
great as weie the objections to acceptance of the ch mges made 
by the Lords, tho arguments against rejection were still 
weightier Then he sti uck a note of passion, and spoke with 
rising fire — 

We are (ompelkd to acconq uiy tint acceptance with the onowful 
declaration tint th differences, nit of a tunporaiy or casual niture 
merely, but differences ot conviction dillcuncts ot j rc j ossessitn, 
differences of mental hibit md differences ot fundaimntal tendency, 
between the House of I olds anj the House ot Commons, aj pear to have 
leached a development in the prisent year such as to cn itc a state of 
jlhings of which we are compelled to say that, *111 our judgment, it 
cannot continue Sir I do not wish to us( hard worls which are 
tftafeilv employed and as easily retorted — it is a game that two can play 
'but without using haul words, without j resuming to judge of 
tnotives, without desiring or venturing to allege imputations, I have 
'lelt it a duty to state j*hit apj oared to me to be indisputable facts 
issue which is raised between a dehbuativo assembly, elected by 
the votes of more than 6,000,4)00 people, and a deliberative assembly 

^ 1 Above, p 99 

29 
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occupied by many men of virtue, by many men of talent, of course with 
considerable diversities and varieties, is a conti oversy which, when once 
raised, must go forw ard to an issue 

Men did not kpow that they were listening to his last* 
speech, but his words fell in with the cagei humour of his 
followers around him, and he sat down amid vehement plaudits 
Then when tlie business was at an end, he rose, and for the last 
time walked away from the House ot Commons He had first 
addressed it sixty one yeais befoie 

in 

The following day (Mai ch 2) lie busied himself m packing 
his papers, and woiking at internals on Ins translation of 
Horace He told me that he had now reason to suppose that 
the Queen might ask him for adwee as to his successor After 
some t dk, he said that if talked he should advise liei to send 
for Lord Spencer As it happened, Ins ulvice was not sought 
That evening he went to Wmclsoi to dine and sleep The next 
day w is to be the council Here is his men orandum of the 
last audience on Saturday, Match 3 — 1 

As I crossed the quadrangU at 10 20 on my way to fet George’s 
Chap( 1, I met Sir H Ponsonby, who said he was anxious to speak to me 
about the lutuic H< was much lmpicssid with the movement among 
a body of members of pailiaimnt agun*t ha\ing ill} p tr for prime 
minislei I signified bneflj tint I did not thud thcie should be too 
ready a sul mission to sinh a movement Tliue was not time to say a 
gicat deil, and I had something stnous to say, so we adjourned the 
conversation till half past eleven, when I should return fiom St 
George s 

He eame at that time and opened on the same lines, desmng to 
obtain iiotn me vlutciei 1 thought poper to siy as to persons m the 
airangeim nts loi the future I nplu d to him that this was in my view 
a most seiious matte i All my thoughts on it wcie ihsolutely at the 
command ol the Queen And I should be equally it his command, if 
he uiq uued of me hom her and in hei name , but tint otherwise my lips 
must be seihd I knew from linn that he was in seaieh of nformation 
to upoit to the Quttn but this was a totally dillerent matter 

1 entered howcier freely on the genaal question of the movement 
among a section of the House of Commons I thought it impossible to 
say at the moment but I should not take lor gr nited that it would be 
formidable oi ltgud it as in hmine disposing of the question Up to a 
certain point, I thought it a duty to strengthen the hands of our small 
mmonty and little knot of immsteis m the Loids, by providing these 
nnnisteis with such weight as attaches to high olhee All this, or 
rather all that touched the main point, namely the point of a peer 
prime minister he without doubt n ported 

The eouncil tram came down and I joint d the ministers m the 
drawing room 1 recoiled \anous messages as to the time when I was 
to see the Queen, and when it would be most convenient to me I 
interpret this variety as showing that She was neivous It ended ill 
1 Written down Mar<?A5 
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fixing the time after the council and before luncheon, I carried with me 
a box containing my resignation, and, the council bung over, handed it 
to hei immediately, and told her that it contained m) tender of resigna- 
tion She ashed whether she ought then to lead it I sa!d thoie was 
nothing m the lettci to requite it It repeatefi my former letter of 
notice, with the tiqui&ite additions 

I must notice what, thougli slight, snpp]ud Die 011I3 incident of an> 
interest in this neili&ps nther mcmoiable audience which closed a 
service that woul I leich to fifty three je rs on September J, when I was 
sjvern pmy counulloi bcfoic the Queen it Claicmont When I came 
into the 100m m I came neai to take the scat she has now loi some time 
courteously commanded, 1 did think slu w is going to ‘bicak down’ 
If I was not nnsi eken, at any 1 itc she rallied heiself, as I thought, bj a 
prompt effort, anl icmainod collet ted and at hu case Then came the 
conversation, wl ich may be called ncitlici hue noi there Its only 
matenal featuic was mgitive There was not one s\ll ihh on the i 1st, 
^xcept a repetitim, ancmphitic’ petition ot the thanks sin hid long 
ago amply lomh ted for w h it I hid don a sc luce of no gieat m lit, m 
the niattei ot tli Duke of Cubing and which 1 assured lit r would not 
now escape my notice if occasion should ansc 7 line wis the question 
of eyes and cats, ofGeiman unu* ] nglisli oculists, site believing in the 
German as dec id dlysupcnoi Some lotciene to my wife, with whom 
#he had had in 111 tei vk w and had ended it all ctionatel} — ind vinous 
nothings No touch on tin subject of the last ronsonb) eonvasition 
Was I w rong in not t< ndumg 01 illy my best wishes ? I w is afi nd that 
anything snd 1 } me slioul 1 hive the ijpeirincc of toutinq A 
departing sen int has some title to oiler Ins hopes uul piayas loi the 
future , hut a scivant is one who lias done, 01 tiled to do, sauce m t lie 
past There is in ill this a gre it sinccnty 1 licit ilso seems to be 
somo little mjstuy is io my own ease with her 1 siw no sign of 
embairassmc lit or picotc upition Hie Tlmjiess Imluickwas outside 
in the coiruloi Mie 1 ide me a most kind ind waim fare well, which I 
had done nothing to deserve 

The letter tendered to the Queen in the box was this — 

Mi Glidstone presents his most humble duty to your Majesty The 
close of tne session and the ipproatli of 1 new 011c ha\e offered Mi. 
Gladstone 4 uitihle oppoitumty foi eonsidonng the condition of Ins 
sight and hearing both of them unpaired, in relition to 1 is official 
obligations As they now place serious ml also glowing ol sticks in 
the way of the efhaent ehseliaige of those obligation the nsult his 
been that ho has found it his duty humbl} to t< ndcr to \oiu Majcst} his 
resignation of tlie high offices value h your Majesty lus been ph ised to 
intrust to him Ills desno to make this suirendei^s aceompimcd with 
a grateful sense of the condescending kindnesses, which voui Majesty 
has graciously shown him on so miny occisions duung the vanous 
periods for winch he his had the honour to sen e your Majesty Mr 
Gladstone will not needlessly burden youi» M ijesty with a lccital of 
particulars lie may, howevci, say that although at eighty four ycais 
of age he is sensible of atlinimishea capacity for prolonged laboui, this 
is not of itself such as would justify his praying to be relieved from the 
restraints and exigencies of officfkl life But his deafness has become m 
‘parliament, and even m the Cabinet, a senous inconvenience, of which 
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he must reckon on more progressive increase. s More grave than this, 
and more rapid in its growth, is the obstruction of vision which arises 
from cataract in both his eyes. It has cut him off in substance from 
the newspapers, and from all except the best types in the best lights; ? 
while even as to thcse|he cannot master them with that ordinary facility 
and despatch which he deems absolutely required for the due despatch' 
of his public juties- ^In other respects than reading the operation o|< 
the complaint is not as yet so serious, but this one he deems to bo vital. 
Accordingly he brings together these two facts, the condition of his 
sight and hearing, and the break in the course of public affairs brought 
about in the ordinary way by the close of the session. He has therefor^ 
felt that this is the fitting opportunity for the resignation which by this, 
letter he humbly prays your Majesty to accept. ; ^ 

In the course of the day the Queen wrote wliat I take to be 
her last letter to him : — 

Windsor Castle , March 3, 1^94. — Though the Queen has already accepted 
Mr. Gladstone's resignation, and has taken leave of him, she does not likV f 
to leavo his letter tendering his resignation unanswered. She therefore 
writes these few lines to say that she thhiks that after so many years ofV 
arduous labour and responsibility he is right in wishing to be relieved at;. ; 
his age of these arduous duties. And she trusts he will be able to enjoy* . 
peace and quiet with his excellent and devoted wife in health and happi- 
ness, and that his eyesight may improve. 

The Queen would gladly have conferred a peerage on Mr. Gladstone, 
but she knows he would not accept it. 

His last act in relation to this closing scene of the greAt 
official drama was a letter to General Ponsonby (March 5) : — A; 

The first entrance of a man to Windsor Castle in a responsible 
character, is a great event in his life ; and his last departure from it is, - 
not less moving. But in and during the process which led up to this: 
transaction on Saturday, my action has been in the strictest sense sole; 
and it lias required me in circumstances partly known to harden my heart 
into a fli tit. However, it is not even now so hard, but that I can feel," 
what you have most kindly written ; nor do I fail to observe with pleasure- 
that you do not speak absolutely in the singular. If there were feelings^ 
that made the occasion sad, such feelings do not die with the occasion,’^ 
But this letter must not be wholly one of egotism. I have known and'*, 
have liked and admired all the men who have served the Queen in yomv 
delicate and responsible office ; and have liked most, probably because 1^ 
knew him most, the last of them, that most true-hearted man, General/ 
Grey. But forgive me for saying you t ^re ‘to the manner born’ ; and 
such a combination of tact and temper with loyalty, intelligence, and.V 
truth I cannot expect to see again. Pray remember these are words, 
which can only pass from an old man to one much younger, thought 
trained in a long experience. .jr?* 

It is hardly in human nature, in spite of Charles V., SullaJ 
and some other historic persons, to lay, down power beyond! 
recall, without a secret pang. In Prior’s lines that came to the*/’ 
mind of brave Sir Walter Scott, as he saw the curtain falling^' 
on his days. — 1 
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The man in graver tragic known, 

(Though his best part long since was done,) 

Still on the stage desires to tarry . . . 

Unwilling to retire, though weary. 

, . Whether the departing minister had a lingering thought 
that in the dispensations of the world, pyrposes*and services 
would still arhe to which even yet he might one day be 
summoned, we do not know. Those who were nearest to him 
- believe not, and assuredly he made no outer sign. 



CHAPTER IX 

* 

THE CLOSE 
(1894-1898) 

Natural death is as it were a haven and a rest to us after long navigation. And the 
noble Soul is like a good marinei ; ioi lie, w hen he draws near the poll, lowers his 
sails and enteis it softly with gentle steei age. . . . And herein wo have tiom our own 
nature a great lesson ot suauty ; lor m such a death as this there is no grief nor any 
bitterness: but us a tipe apple is lightly and without violence loosened from its 
branch, .so our soul without giievmg dcpaits trom the body m which it hath been.— 
Danik, Convtto . 1 

After the first wrench was over, and an end had come to the 
demands, pursuits, duties, glories, of powerful and active station 
held for a long lifetime, Mr. Gladstone soon settled to the new 
conditions of his existence, knowing that for him all that could' 
be left was, in the figure of his great Italian poet, ‘to lower 
sails and gather in his ropes.’ 3 He was not much in London, 
and when he came he stayed in the pleasant retreat to which 
his affectionate and ever-attached friends, Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen, so often invited him at Dollis Hill. Much against 
his will, he did not resign his seat in the House, and he held it 
until the dissolution of 1895. 3 In June (1895) he took a final 
cruise in one of Sir Donald Currie’s ships, visiting Hamburg, 
the new North Sea canal, and Copenhagen once more. His 
injured sight was a far deadlier breach in the habit of his days 
than withdrawal from office or from parliament. His own 
tranquil words written in the year in which he laid down his 
part m the show's of the world’s hi^ge stage, tell the story : — 

July 25, 1894.— Fpr the first time in my life there has been given to 
me by the providence of God a period of comparative leisure, reckoning at 
the present date to four and a half months. Such a period drives th® 
mind in upon itself, and invites, almost constrains, to recollection, and 
the rendering u at least internally an account of life; further it lays tb® 
basis of a habit of meditation, to the formation of which the course of 
my existence, packed and crammed with occupation outwards, never 
stagnant, oft-times overdriven, has beei^ extremely hostile. As there is 

1 Dr. Carlyle’s translation. . 2 Inferno, xxvii. 81. , 

a On July 1, 1895, he announced his formal withdrawal in a letter to Sir Joiuav 
Cowan, so long the loyal chairman of his electoral committee. 

890 * 
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no life which in its detail does not seem to afford intervals of brief leisure, 
or what is termed ‘waiting’ for others engaged with us in some common 
action, these are commonly spent in murmurs and in petulant desire for 
, their termination. But in reality they supply excellent opportunities for 
brief or ejaculatory prayer. f 

% As this new period of my life has brought with it my retirement from 
active business in the world, it affords a good opportunity for breaking off 
the commonly dry daily journal, or ledger as it might almost be called, 
in which for seventy years I have recorded the chief details of my outward 
liffi. If life be continued I propose to note in it henceforward only 
principal events «>r occupations. This first breach since the latter part of 
May in this year has been involuntary. When the operation on my eye 
..for cataract came, it was necessary for a •time to suspend all use of vision. 
Before that, from the beginning of March, it was only my out-of-door 
activity or intercourse that had been paralysed. ... For my own part* 
'miave mari magno steals upon me ; or at any rate, an inexpressible sense 
of relief from an exhausting life of incessant contention. A great revolu- 
tion has been operated in my correspondence, which had for many years 
been a serious burden, and at times one almost intolerable. During the 
last months of partial incapacity I have not written with my own hand 
probably so mucli is one letter per day. Few people have had a smaller 
number of otiose conversations probably than I in the last fifty years ; but 
I have of late seen more friends and more freely, though without practical 
.objects in view. Many kind friends have read books to me ; I must 
Iplace Lady Sarah Spencer at the head of the proficients in that difficult 
art ; in distinctness of articulation, with low clear voice, alio is supreme. 
Dearest Catherine has been my chaplain from morning to morning. My 
church -going has been almost confined to mid-day communions, which 
hkve not required my abandonment of the reclining posture for long 
periods of time. Authorship has not been quite in abeyance ; I have 
been able to write what I was not allowed to read, and have composed 
two theological articles for the Nineteenth Century of August and Septem- 
ber respectively. 1 

’ Independently of the days of blindness after the operation, the visits 
of doctors have become a noticeable item of demand upon time. Of 
physic I incline to believe I have had as much in 1894 as in my whole 
previous life. I have learned for the first time the extraordinary comfort 
of the aief which the attendance of a nurse can give. My health will 
now be matter of little interest except to myself. But I have not yet 
abandoned the hope that 1 may be permitted to grapple with that 
. ^considerable armful of work, which had been long marked out for my 
old age ; the question of my recovering sight being for the present in 
abeyance. 

> Sept. 13. — I am not yet thoroughly accustomed to my new stage of 
existence, in part because the remains of my influenza have not yet 
allowed me wholly to resume the habits of health. But I am thoroughly 
content with my retirement ; and I cast no longing, lingering look behind. 
T pass onward from it oculo irretorto. There is plenty^ of work before 
the, peaceful work and work directed to the supreme, i.e. the spiritual 
cultivation of mankind* if it pleases God to give me time and vision to 
perform it. 

3 ‘The Place of Heresy and Schism in the Modern Christian Church’ and ‘The 
True and False Conception of the Atonement.’ 
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Oct. 1.— As far as I can at present judge, all the signs of the eye being ; 
favourable, the new form of vision will enable me to get through in < 
a given time about half the amount of work which would have been 

E racticable tfnder the old. I speak of reading and writing work, which 
ave been principal wi\h me when I had the option. In conversation 
there is no difference, although there are various drawbacks in what we ' 
call society. On the 20fh of last month, when I had gone through my 
crises of trials, Mr. Netlleship, [the oculist], at oneo declared that any * 
further operation would be superfluous. ■ 

I am unable to continue attendance at the daily morning service, nob 
on account of the eyesight but because I may not rise before ten at the 
earliest. And so a Hawardcn practice of over fifty years is interrupted ; 
not without some degree of hope 1 that it may be resumed. Two evening 
services, one at 5 p.m. and the other at 7, alibi d me a limited consola- 
tion. I drive almost every day, and thus grow to my dissatisfaction more 
burdensome. My walking powers aie limited ; once I have exceeded two 1 
miles by a little. A large part f f the day leinains available at ray table ; 
daylight is especially pi eeious ; my coiTcsnondence is still a weary weight, 
though I have admirable help from rliildien. Upon the whole the 
change is considerable. In early and irfature life a man walks to liis 
daily work with a sense of the duty and capacity Of self-pro vision, a 
certain aiW&piceta [independence] (which the Greeks carried into tlio 
moral world). Now that sense is reversed ; it seems as if I must, God 
knows how reluctantly, lay burdens upon olhcis ; and os if capacity were, 
so to speak, dealt out to me mercifully— hut by armfuls. 

Old age until the very end brought no grave changes in 
physical conditions. He missed sorely his de\oted friend, Bit 
Andrew Clark, to whose worth as man and skill as healer he 
had borne public testimony in May 1894. But for physician’s 
service there was no special need. 11 is ordinary life, though of 
diminished power, suffered little interruption. ‘The attitude/ 
lie wrote, ‘in which I endeavoured to fix myself was that of 
a soldier on parade, in a line of men drawn up ready to march 
and waiting for the word of command. 1 sought to be in 
preparation for prompt obedience, feeling no desire to go, but 
on the oilier hand without reluctance, because firmly convinced 
that whatever He ordains for us is best, best both for us and 
for all.’ 

He worked with all his old zest at liis edition of Bishop 
Butler, and his volume of studies subsidiary to Butler. He 
wrote to the Duke of Argyll (Dec. 5*1895) : — 

I find my Butler a^veiglity undertaking, but I hope it will bo useful 
at least for the important improvements of foi m which I am making. 

It is very difficult to keep one’s temper in dealing with M. Arnold 
when he touches on religious matters. His patronage of a Christianity 
fashioned by himself is to me moro offensive and trying than rank, 
unbelief. But I try, or seem to myself to try, to shrink from controversy 
of which I have haa so much. Organic evolution founds to me a Butlerisn 
idea, but I doubt if lie ever employed ^either term, certainly be haa 
not the phrase, and I cannot as yet identify the passage to which you 
may refer. 
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Dec. 9.— Many thanks for your letter. The idea of evolution is without 
doubt deeply ingrained in Butler. Tho case of the animal creation had a 
charm for 'him, and in his first chapter he opens, without committing 
himself, the idea of their possible elevation to a much higher state. I 
have 'always been struck by the glee with wind! negative writers stiive 
to get rid of ‘special creation,’ as if bv that method they got tlio idea of 
Goa out of then way, whereas I know not whaj right ihoy have to say 
that the small imiemcnts uleeted by the diuw woikman are not as 
truly special as the laige. It is lemaikable that Butin has taken such 
heda both on i onconformists in England and outside of England, 
especially on those bodies in Amenca which aie descended fiom English 
nonconfoi mists. 

. He made pi ogress with his w i itings on the Olympian Religion, 
without regard to Acton’s warnings and exhoitations to read a 
score of volumes by learned explorers with uncouth names. He 
collected a new series of his Gleanings. By 189G he had got 
his cherished project of hostel and library at St. Poiniol’s in 
‘ Ha warden village, near to its launch. He was drawn into a 
^discussion on the validity ©f anglican orders, and even wiote a 
letter to Cardinal Ilampolla, in his effort to realise tlie dream 
4 of Christian unity. The Vatican replied in such language as 
might have been expected by anybody with less than Mr. 
Gladstone’s inextinguishable faith in the virtues of argumenta- 
tive persuasion. Boon he saw the effects of Christian disunion 
upon a bloodier stage. In the autumn of this year he was 
roused to one more vehement protect like that twenty years 
before against the abominations of Turkish rule, this time 
in Armenia. He had been induced to address a meeting in 
Chester in August 3805, and now a year later lie tiavellcd to 
Liverpool (Sept. 24) to a non-party gathering at Hengler’s 
Circus. He always described tins as the place most agreeable 
to the speaker of all those with which he was acquainted. 
‘Had 1 the years of 187G upon me,’ lie said to one of his sons. 

‘ gladly would I start another campaign, even if as long as that.* 
To discuss, almost even to describe, the couise of his policy 
fold proceedings in the matter of Armenia, would bring us into 
p, mixed controversy affecting statesmen now living, who played 
an unexpected part, and that controversy may well stand over 
• for another, ana let us hope a very distant, day. Whether we 
,had a right tp interfere single-handed ; whether we were bound 
, as a duty to interfere under the Cyprus Convention ; whether 
Cur intervention w'ould provoke hostilities bn the part of other 
Powers and even kindle a general conflagration in Europe; 
whether our severance of diplomatic relations with the Sultan or 
Cur withdrawal from the concert of Europe would* do any good ; 
what possible form armed intervention could take— all these 
are questions on vfhich both liberals and tories vehemently 
differed from one another then, and will vehemently differ 
.again. ^ Mr. Gladstone jpas bold and firm in his replies. As 
to the idea, he said, that all independent action on the part 
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of this great country was to be made chargeable for producing 
war in Europe, ‘that is in my opinion a mistake almost 
more deplorable than almost any committed in the history 
of diplomacy/ We lv*d a right under the convention. We had 
a duty under the responsibilities incurred at Paris in 1856. at 
Berlin in 1878. The upshot of his arguments at Liverpool 
was that we should break off relations with the Sultan ; that 
we should undertake not to turn hostilities to our private 
advantage * that wo should limit our proceedings to the sup- 
pression or mischief in its aggravated form ; and if Europe 
threatened us with war it might be necessary to recede, as 
France had receded under parallel circumstances from her 
individual policy on the eastern question in 1840, — receded 
without loss either of honour or power, believing that she had 
been right and wise and other's wrong and unwise. 

If Mr. Gladstone had stftl had, as ho puts it, ‘the years of 
1876/ he might have made as deep a mark. As it was, his 
speech at Liverpool was his last great deliverance to a public 
audience. As the year ended this was his birthday entry : — 

Dec. 29, 1896. — My long and tangled life this day concludes its 87tli 
year. My father died four days short of that term. I know of no other 
life so long in the Gladstone family, and my profession has been that of 
politician, or, more strictly, minister of state, an extremely short-lived 
race when their scene of action lias been in the House of Commons, Lord 
Palmerston being the only complete exception. In the last twelve 
months eyes and ears ma}; have declined, lmt not materially. The 
occasional contraction of the chest is the only inconvenience that can ho 
called new. I am not without hope that Cannes may have a [illegible] 
to act upon it. The blessings of family life continue to be poured in the 
largest measure upon my unworthy head. Even my temporal affairs 
have thriven. Still old age is appointed for the gradual loosening and 
succeeding snapping of the threads. I visited Lord Stratford when he 
was, say, 90 or 91 or thereabouts. He said to mo, ‘ It is not a blessing.’ 
As to polities, I think the basis of my mind is laid principally in finance 
and philanthropy. The prospects of the first are darker than I have 
ever known them. Those of the second are black also, but with more 
hopo of some early dawn. I do not enter on interior matters. It is so 
easy to write, but to write honestly nearly impossible. Lady Grosvenor 
^venio to-day a delightful present of a small crucifix. I am rather too 
independent of symbol. 

This is the last entry in the diaries of seventy years. 

At the end of January 1897, the Gladstones betook them- 
selves once more to Lord Hendel’s palazzetto , as they called it, 
at Cannes. 

I had hoped during this excursion, he journalises, to make much way 
with my autobiographica. But this was in a If rge degree frustrated, 
first by invalidism, next by the eastern question, on which I was finally 
obliged to write something. 1 Lastly, and not least, by a growing sense 

1 Latter to the Duke of Westminster. 
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of decline in my daily amount of brain force available for serious work. 
My power to read (but to read very slowly indeed since the cataract 
came) for a considerable number of hours daily, thank (Jod, continues. 
This is a great mercy. While on my outing, J may have read of one 
kind and another, twenty volumes. Novels enter into this list rather 
corisiderably. I have begun seriously to ask myself whether I shall ever 
be able to face ‘The Olympian Religion.' 

The Queen happened to be resident at Cirniez at tin's time, 

. and Mr. Gladstone wrote about their last meeting : — 

A message came down to us inviting us to go into the hotel and take 
tea with the Piincess Louise. We repaired to the hotel, and had onr tea 
. witli Miss Paget, who was in attendance. The Princess soon came in, 
and after a slmrt delay we were summoned into the Queen’s presence. 
No other English people were on the ground. We were shown into a 
room tolerably, but not brilliantly lighted, much of which was pnpu-4 
lated by a copious supply of Tlanoveriaft royalties. The Queen was in 
the inner part of the room, and behind her stood the Prince of Wales aud 
the Duke of Cambridge. Notwithstanding my enfeebled sight, my 
vision is not much impaired for practical purposes in cases such as 
this, where 1 £m thoroughly familiar with the countenance and 
whole contour of any person to be seen. My wife preceded, and Mary 
followed me. The Queen’s manner did not show the old ami usual 
vitality. It was still, but at the same time very decidedly kind, sueli as 
I had not seen it for a good while before my final resignation. She gave 
me her hand, a thing which is, I apprehended, rather rare with men, 
and which had never happened with me during all my life, though that 
life, be it remembered, had included some periods of rather decided 
favour. Catherine sat down near her, and I at a little distance. For a 
good many years she had habitually asked me to sit. My wife spoke 
freely and a good deal to the Queen, but the answers appeared to me to 
be very slight. As to myself, I expressed satisfaction at the favourable 
accounts I had heard of the accommodation at Cirniez, and perhaps a lew 
more words of routine. To speak frankly, it seemed to me that the 
Queen’s peculiar faculty and habit of conversation had disappeared. It 
was a faculty, not so much the free offspring of a rich and powerful 
mind, as the fruit of assiduous care with long practice and muon oppor- 
tunity. ’After about ten minutes, it was signified to us that we had to 
be presented to all the other royalties, and so passed the remainder of 
this meeting. 

In the early autumn of 1897 he found himself affected by 
, what was supposed to be a peculiar form of catarrh. He went 
to stay with Mr. Armitstead at Butterstone in Perthshire. I 
saw him on several occasions afterwards, but this was the last 
time when I found him with all the freedom, full self-possession; 
and kind geniality of old days. He was keenly interested at 
my telling him that I had seen James Martineau, a few days,, 
before, in his cottage farther north in Inverness-shire ; that 
Martineau, though’he had now passed his ninety- second mile- 
/ stone on life’s road, was ^ble to walk five or six hundred feet 
yp his hillside every d^y, was at his desk at eight each morn- 
. bag, and read theology a good many hours before he went to 
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bed at night. Mr. Gladstone’s conversation was varied, glow* 
ing, full of reminiscence. He had written me in the previous 
Mav, hoping «among other kind things that 1 we may live more 
and more in sympathy and communion/ I never saw him 
more attractive than in the short pleasant talks of these three 
or four days. He discussed some of the sixty or seventy men 
with whom he lVad beeii associated in cabinet life, 1 freely but 
charitably, though he named two whom he thought to have 
behaved worse to him than others, lie repeated his expression 
of enormous admiration for Graham. Talked about his own 
voice. After he had made his long budget speech in 1860, a 
certain member, supposed to ''be an operatic expert, came to 
him and said, ‘You must take great care, or else you will 
destroy the colour in your voice/ He had kept a watch on 
^general affairs. The speech^ of a foreign ruler upon divine 
right much incensed him. lie thought that Lord Salisbury 
had managed to set the Turk up higher than he had reached 
since the Crimean war; and his policy had weakened Greece, 
the most liberal of the eastern communities We fought over 
again some old battles of 1886 and 1892-4. Mr. Armitstead had 
said to him — ‘Oh, sir, you’ll live ten years to come/ ‘I do 
trust,’ lie answered as lie told me this, ‘ that God in his mercy 
will spare me that.’ 

II 

Then came months of distress. The facial annoyance grew 
into acute and continued pain, and to pain lie proved to be ex- 
ceedingly sensitive. Tt did not master him, but there \frere 
moments that seemed almost of collapse and defeat. At last 
the night was gathering 

About the burning crest 
Of the obi, feeble, and day-weaned sun. 2 

They took him at the end of November (1897) to Cannes, to the 
house of Lord llend el. 

Sometimes at dinner he talked with his host, with Lord 
Wei by, or Lord Acton, with his usual force, but most of the 
time he lay in extreme suffering and weariness, only glad when 
they soothed him with music. It was decided that ho had 
better return, and in hope that change of air might even yet 
be some palliative, he went to Bournemouth which he reached 
on February 22. Fcr weeks past he had not written nor read, 
save one letter that he wrote in his journey home to Lady 
Salisbury upon a rather narrow escape of her husband’s in a 
xarriage accident. On March 18 his malady was pronounced in- 
curable, and he learned that it was likely to end in a few weeks. 
He received the verdict with perfect serenity and with a sense 
of unutterable relief, for his sufferings had been cruel. Four 
days later he started home to die. On leaving Bournemouth 

1 For the list see Appendix. 2 King John . 
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before stepping into the train, he turned round and to those 
who were waiting on the platform to see him off', he said with 
quiet gravity, ‘ God bless you and this place, and f the land you 
love.’ At Hawarden he bore the dreadful burden of his pain 
with fortitude, supported by the ritual ordinances of his church 
and faith. Music soothed him, the old composers being those 
he liked best to hear. Messages of sympathy \>ere read to him, 
and lie listened silently or with a word of thanks. 

# ‘The might of the whole world’s good wishes’ flowed to the 
1 ‘large upper chamber looking to the sunrising, wheie the aged 
pilgrim lay.’ Men and women of every communion ofleied up 
earnest prayers for him. Those* who weie of no communion, 
thought with pity, sympathy, and sorrow of 

A Power p issing from the earth i 

To breathless Natures d.irk abjss. 

From every rank in social life came outpourings in every 
key of revert nee and admiration. People appealed— as is the 
way when death comes — to see liis life and cliaiacter as a 
whole, and to gather up in his personality thus tiansfigured 
bv the descending shades, all the best hopes and aspirations 
of their owni best hours. A certain giandeur oteispiead the 
moving scene. Nothing was theie for leans. Jt was ‘no 
importunate and heavy load.’ The foice was spent, but it 
hacl been nobly spent in devoted and dice the service for his 
country and his fellow -men. 

From the Prince of the Black Mountain came a telegram : 

| Many years ago, when Montenegro, my beloved country, was 
in difficulties and in danger, your eloquent voice and poweiful 
pen successfully pleaded and worked on her behalf At this 
time vigorous and prosperous, with a bright future bofoie her, 
she turns with sympathetic eve to the great English statesman 
to whom she owes so much, and for whose present sufferings 
" she feels so deeply.’ And he answeied by a message that ‘his 
interests Montenegro had always been piofound, and he prayed 
that it might prosper and be blessed in all its undertakings.’ 

' Of the thousand salutations of pity and hope none went so 
. much to his heart as one from Oxford - an expression of true 
. feeling, in language worthy of her fame 

At yesterdays meeting of the hebdomad il council, wrote the vice- 
-chancellor, an unanimous wish was expressed that I should convey to 
you the message of our profound soriow and affection at the sore trouble 
' and distress which you are called upon to endure. While we join in the 
I universal regret with which the nation witches the dark cloud which*! 
has fallen upon the evening of a great and impressive' life, we believe 
that Oxford may lay ujann to a deeper and more intimate shaie in this 
sorrow. Your brilliant caiper in our university, your long political 
connection with it, and you/ fine scholarship, kindled in this place of 
' ancient learning, have linfctd you to Oxford by no ordinary bond, and 
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we cannot but hope that you will receive with satisfaction this expression 
of deep-seated kindliness and sympathy from us. 

We pray that the Almighty may support you and those near .and dear 
to you in thif trial, and may lighten the load of suffering which you 
bear with such heroic resignation. 

To this he listened most attentively and over it he brooded 
long, then lie dictated* to his youngest daughter sentence by 
sentence at intervals his reply : — 

There is no expression of Christian sympathy that I value more than t 
that of the ancient university of Oxford, the God-fearing and God- * 
sustaining university of Oxford. I served her, perhaps mistakenly, but 
to the best of my ability. My most earnest prayers are hers to the 
uttermost and to the last. 

When May opened, it was evident that the end was drawing 
near. On the 13th he was allowed to receive visits of farewell 
from Lord JKosebery and from myself, the last persons beyond 
his household to see him. lie was hardly conscious. On the 
early morning of the 19th, his family all kneeling around the 
bed oil which lie lay in the stupor or coming d*eath, without a 
struggle he ceased to breathe. Nature outside — wood and wide 
lawn and cloudless far-off sky —shone at her fairest. 

Ill 

On the day after his death, in each of the two Houses the 
leader made the motion, identical in language in both cases 
save the few final words .about financial provision in the 
resolution of the Commons : — 

That an humble Address lie presented to her Majesty praying that 
her Majesty will he gi.teiously pleased to give directions that the 
remains of the Right Hon. 'William Ewart Gladstone be interred at 
the public ehaige, and that a monument be elected in the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, with an inscription expiessive of the 
public admiiation and attachment and of the high sense entertained of 
his rare and splendid gifts, and of his devoted labours in pailiament 
and in great offices of state, and to assure her Majesty that tlrs House 
will make good the expenses attending the same. 

The language of the movers was worthy of the British 
parliament at its best, worthy of the station of those who 
used it, and worthy of the figure commemorated. Lord 
Salisbury was thought by most to r £o nearest to the core of 
the solemnity : — 

What is the cause of this unanimous feeling? Of course, he had 
Qualities that distinguished him from all other men; and you may say 
[that it was his transcendent intellect, his astonishing power of attaching 
men to him, anil the great influence he was able to exert upon the 
thought and convictions of his contemporaries. Put these things, which 
explaiu the attachment, the adoration of those whose ideas he repre- 
sented, would not explain why it is tliat^sentiments almost as fervent 
are felt and expressed by those whoso ideas were not carried out by his, 
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policy. My Lords, I do not think the reason is to be found in anything 
so far removed from the common feelings of mankind as the abstruse 
and controversial questions of the policy of the day. They had nothing 
to do with it. Whether he was nght, or whether he was* wrong, in all 
the measures, or in most of the measures which* he proposed — those are 
matters of which the discussion has passed by, and would certainly be 
singularly inappropriate here ; they are really remitted to the judgment 
of future generations, who will securely judge 1 from experience what we 
can only decide by forecast. It was on account of considerations more 
common to the masses of human beings, to the general working of the 
“human mind, than any controversial questions of policy that men recog* 

, nised in him a man guided — whether under mistaken impressions or not, 

- it matters not— but guided in all the steps he took, in all the efforts 
that he made, by a high moral ideal. What he sought were the attain- 
ments of great ideals, and, whether they were based on sound convictions 
or not, they could have issued from nothing but the greatest and the 
purest moral aspirations ; and he is honoured by his countrymen, because 
through so many years, across so many vicissitudes and conflicts, they 
had recognised this one characteristic of his action, which has never 
ceased to be felt. He will leave behind him, especially to those who 
have followed with deep interest the history of the later years — I might 
almost say the later months of his life — lie will leave behind him the 
memory of a great Christian statesman. Set up necessarily on high — 
the sight of his character, his motives, and his intentions would strike 
all the world. They will have left a deep and most salutary influence 
on the political thought and the social thought of the generation in 
which he lived, and he will be long remembered not so much for the 
causes in which he was engaged or the political projects which he 
favoured, but as a great example, to which history hardly furnishes a 
parallel, of a great Christian man. 

Mr. Balfour, the leader in the Commons, specially spoke 
of him as ‘the greatest member of the greatest deliberative 
assembly that the world has seen/ and most aptly pointed to 
Mr. Gladstone’s special service in respect of that assembly : — 

One service he did, in my opinion incalculable, which is altogether 
' apart from the judgment that we may he disposed to pass upon particular 
b opinions, or particular lilies of policy which Mr. Gladstone may from 
time to time have advocated. Sir, lie added a dignity, as he added a 
\ weight, to the deliberations of this House by his genius, which 1 think 
it is impossible adequately to replace. It. is not enough for us to keep 
up simply a level, though it be ji high level, of probity and of patriotism. 
V. : The mere average of civic virtue is not sufficient to preserve, this Assembly 
from the fate that has overcome so many other Assemblies, products of 
democratic forces. More than this is required ; more than this was 
; 'given to us by Mr. Gladstone. He brought to our debates a genius 
v which compelled attention, he raised in tho public estimation the whole 
level of our proceedings, and they will be most ready to admit the 
1 infinite value of his seavice who realise how much of public prosperity 
is involved in the maintenance of the worth of public life, and how 
/ perilously difficult most democracies apparently feel it to be to avoid 
/ the opposite dangers into wflich so many of them have fallen. 
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Sir William Harcourt spoke o £ him as friend and official 
colleague 

I have he^rd men who knew him not at all, who have asserted that 
the supremacy of his grnius and the weight of his authority oppressed 
and overbore those who lived with him and those who worked under 
him. Nothing could be more untrue. Of all chiefs he was the least 
exacting. He \ias the* most kind, the most tolerant, lie was the most 

{ >lacablc. How seldom in this House was the voice of personal anger 
icard from his lips. These are the true marks of greatness. 

Lord Rosebery described Ins gifts and powers, his con- 
centration, the multiplicity of his interests, his labour of every 
day, and almost of every liohr of every day, in fashioning an 
intellect that was mighty by nature. And besides this pane- 
gyric on the departed warrior, he touched with felicity and 
sincerity a note of true feeing in recalling to his hearers 

the solitary and pathetic figuie, who for si\ly years shared all th® 
sorrows and all the joys of Mr. Gladstone’s life, who received his 
confidence and every aspiration, who shaded his triumphs with him and 
cheered him under his defeats; who by her tender ''vigilance, 1 firmly 
believe, sustain* d and prolonged liis years. 

When the memorial speeches were over the House of 
Commons adjourned. The (Jucen, when the day of the funeral 
came, telegraphed to Mrs. Gladstone from Balmoral : — 

My thoughts are much with you to-day, when your dear husband is 
laid to rest. To-day's ceremony will be most trying and painful for 
you, hut it will he at the same time gratifying to you to see the respect 
and regret evinced by the nation for the memory of one whose character 
and intellectual abilities marked him as one of the most distinguished* 
statesmen of my reign. X shall ever gratefully remember his devotion 
and mil in all that concerned my personal welfare and that of my 
family. 

IV 

It was not at Westminster only that his praise went forth. 
Famous men, in the immortal words or Pericles to his* 
Athenians, have the whole world for their tomb; they are 
commemorated not only by columns and inscriptions in their v 
own land ; in foreign lands too a memorial of them is graven 
in the hearts of men. So it was here. No other statesman! 
on our glorious roll has touched the imagination of so wide 
a world. 

The colonies through their officers, or more directly, sent to 
Mrs. Gladstone their expression of trust that the world-wide ^ 
admiration and esteem of her honoured and illustrious husband ’ 
would help her to sustain her burden of sorrow. The ambas- 
sador of the United States reverently congratulated her ancL 
the English race everywhere, upon the glorious completion of 
a life filled with splendid achievements and consecrated to the ^ 
noblest purposes. The President followed in the same vein^ 
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md in Congress words were found to celebrate a splendid life 
Hid character. The President of the French republic wished 
bo be among the first to associate himself with Mrs. Gladstone’s 
rrief : — ‘ By the high liberality of his diameter,’ hd said, 4 and 
by the nobility of his political ideal, Mr. Gladstone had 
worthily served his country and humanity.’ The entire 
French government requested the British amba'jsador in Paris 
bo convey the expression of their sympathy and assurance of 
their appreciation, admiration, and respect for the character 
of the illustrious departed. The Czar of Russia telegraphed to 
Mrs. Gladstone: — ‘I have just received the painful news of 
Mr. Gladstones decease, and consider it my duty to express to 
you my feelings of sincere sympathy on the occasion of the 
cruel and irreparable bereavement which has befallen you, as 
well as the deep regret which this sad event has given me. 
The whole of the civilised woild wifl beweep the loss of a great 
statesman, whose political \iews were so widely humane and 
peaceable.’ # 

In Italy the sensation was said to be as great as when 
Victor Emmanuel or Garibaldi died. The Italian parliament 
and the prime minister telegraphed to the effect that ‘the 
cruel loss which had just struck England, was a grief sincerely 
shared by all who are devoted to liberty. Italy has not 
forgotten, and will never forget, the interest and sympathy of 
Mr. Gladstone in events that led to its independence.’ in the 
same key, Greece: the King, the first minister, the university, 
the chamber, declared that he was entitled to the gratitude of 
the Greek people, and his name wmuld be by them for ever 
venerated. From Rou mania, Macedonia, Norway, Denmark 
tributes came ‘to the great memory of Gladstone, one of the 
glories of mankind.’ Never has so wide and honourable a 
pomp all over the globe followed an English statesman to the 
grave. 

v 

• 

On May 25, the remains were brought from Hawarden, and 
in the middle of the night the sealed coffin was placed in 
Westminster Hall, watched until the funeral by the piety of 
relavs of friends. For long hours each day great multitudes 
filed past the bier. It wash striking demonstration of national 
feeling, for the procession contained evegy rank, and con- 
tingents came from every part of the kingdom. On Saturday, 
May 28, the body was committed to the grave in Westminster 
Abbey. No sign of high honour was^absent. The heir to the 
throne and his son were among those who bore 'the pall. So 
were the prime minister and the other leaders of both parties 
in both Houses. Pall-bearers besides these were Lord Rosebery 
who had succeeded him as f)rime minister, the Duke of Rutland 
who had half a century*before been Mr. Gladstone’s colleague 

* VOL. Ill 2D 
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at Newark, and Mr. Armitstead and Lord Rendel, who wore his 
private friends. Foreign sovereigns sent their representatives 
the Speaker of the House of Commons was there in state, ana 
those were' there who had done stout battle against him for 
long years ; those also who had sat with him in council and 
stood by his side in frowning hours. At the head of the grave 
was ‘ the solitary and pathetic figure ’ of his wife. Even men 
most averse to all pomps and shows on the occasions and 
scenes that declare so audibly their nothingness, here were 
only conscious of a deep and moving simplicity, befitting d 
great citizen now laid among the kings and heroes. Two years 
later, the tomb was opened to receive the faithful and devoted 
companion of his life. 



CHAPTER X . 

FINAlf 

Anybody can see the host of general and speculative questions 
raised by a career so extraordinary. How would his fame 
have stood if his political life had ended in 1854, or 1874, or 
1881, or 1885? What light does it shed upon the working of 
the parliamentary system* on the weakness and strength of 
popular government ; on the good and bad of political party ; 
On the superiority of rule by cabinet or by an elected president ; 
on the relations of opinion to law? Here is material for a 
volume of disquisition, and nobody can ever discuss such 
speculations without reference to power as it was exercised by 
Mr. Gladstone. Those thronged halls, those vast progresses, 
those strenuous orations — what did they amount to 1 Did 
they mean a real moulding of opinion, an actual impression, 
whether by argument or temper or personality or all three, on 
the minds of hearers? Or was it no more than the same kind 
of interest that takes men to stage-plays with a favourite 
performer? This could hardly be, for his hearers gave him 
long spells of power and a practical authority that was unique 
and supreme. What thoughts does his career suggest on the 
relations of Christianity to patriotism, or to empire, or to what 
has been^ called neo-paganism ? How many points arise as to 
the dependence of ethics on dogma? These are deep and 
living and perhaps burning issues, not to be discussed at the 
end of what the reader may well have found a long journey. 
They offer themselves for his independent consideration. 

i 

Mr. Gladstone’s own summary of the period in which he 
had been so conspicuous a figure was this, when for him the 
drama was at an end : — 

Of his own career, he says, it is a career certainly chargeable with 
many errors of judgment, but I hope on the whole, governed at least by 
uprightness of intention and by a desire to learn. The personal aspect 
may now readily be dismissed #s it concerns the past. But the public 
aspect of the period which closes for me with the fourteen years (so I 
love to reckon them) of my formal connection with Midlothian is too 
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important to pass without a word. I consider it as beginning with the 
Eeform Act of Lord Grey’s government That great Act was for England' 
improvement and extension, for Scotland it was political birth, the 
beginning of a duty an^l a power, neither of which had attached to the 
Scottish nation in the preceding period. I rejoice to think how the 
solemnity of that duty has been recognised, and how that power has been 
used. The thrqc-scoi c years oifcr us the pictures of what the historian 
will recognise as a great legislative and acfministrative period — perhaps, 
on the whole, the greatest in our annals. It has been predominantly a 
history of emancipation — that is of enabling man to do his work 'of 
emancipation, political, economical, social, moral, intellectual. *Not 
numerous merely, but almost numberless, have been the causes brought 
to issue, and in every one of thefn I rejoice to think that, so far as my 
knowledge goes, Scotland has dono battle for the right. 

Another period has opened and is opening still — a period possibly of 
yet greater moral dangets, certainly a great ordeal for those classes which 
are now becoming largely conscious of power, and never heretofore subject 
to its deteriorating influences. These have been confined m their actions 
to the classes above them, because they weie its sole possessors. Now is 
the time for the true friend of his country' to remind the masses that their 
present political elevation is owing to no piinciples less broad and noble 
than those — the love of libeity, of liberty for all without distinction of 
class, creed or country, and the resolute piefeienceof tho intei eats of the 
whole to any interest, be it what it may, of a narrower scope . 1 

A year later, in bidding farewell to his constituents ‘with 
sentiments of gratitude and attachment that can never be 
effaced/ he proceeds : — 

Though in regaid to public affairs many things are disputable, there 
arc some which belong to histoiy and which have passed out of the region 
of contention. It is, for example as I conceive, beyond qmstion that the 
century now expiring has exhibited since the close ot its first quarter a 
period of unexampled activity both in legislative and administrative 
changes ; that these changes, taken in tho mass, have been in the direction 
of true and most beneficial progiess ; that both the conditions and the 
franchises of the people have made in relation to the former state of 
things, an extraordinary advance ; that of these reforms an overwhelming 
proportion have been effected by direct action of the liberal paity, or of 
statesmen such as Peel and Canning, ready to meet odium or to forfeit 
power for the public good ; and that in every one of tho fifteen parliai 
ments the people of Scotland have decisively expressed their convictions 
in favour of this wise, temperate, and in every way remarkable policy . 9 

To charge him with habitually rousing popular forces into 
dangerous excitement, is to ignore or misread his action in £om^ 
of the most critical of his movements. ‘ Here is a man/ said 
Huxley, * with the greatest intellect in Europe, and yet he 
debases it by; simply following majorities and the crowd/ He 
was called a mere mirror of the passing humours and intellect 
tual confusions of the popular mind. He’had nothing, $aid hi# 
detractors, but a sort or clever pilot’j? eye for winds ana currents* 

i Letter to Sir John Cowan, M^rch 17, 1894. 

3 July 1, 1895. 
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and the rising of the tide' to the exact height that would float 
him and his cargo over the bar. All this is the exact opposite 
of the trtith. What he thought was that the statesmans gift 
consisted in insight into the facts of a particular eri, disclosing 
the existence of material for forming public opinion and direct- 
ing public opinion to a given purpose. In every one of his 
achievements of high mark— even in hisiast marked failure of 
achievement— he expressly formed, or endeavoured to form and 
preate, the public opinion upon which lie knew that in the last 
resort he must depend. 

We have seen the triumph of 1853.* Did he, in renewing 
the most hated of taxes, run about anxiously feeling the pulse 
of public opinion? On the contraiy, he grappled with the 
facts with infinite labour— and half his genius was labour — he 
built up a great plan ; lie carried it to the cabinet ; they warned 
him that the House of Commons trould be against him ; the 
officials of the treasury told him the Bank would be against 
him ; that a strong pres% of commercial interests would be 
against him. L^ke the bold and sinewy athlete that he always 
was, he stood to his plan ; he carried the cabinet ■ lie persuaded 
the House of Commons ; lie \ anquished the Bank and the 
hostile interests ; and in the words of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
he changed and turned for many years to come, a current of 
public opinion that seemed far too powerful for any minister to 
resist. In the tempestuous discussions during the seventies on 
the policy of this country in respect of the Christian races of 
the Balkan Peninsula, he with his own voice created, moulded, 
inspired, and kindled with lesistless flame the whole of the 
public opinion that eventually guided the policy of the nation 
with such admirable effect both for its own fame, and for the 
good of the world. Take again the Land Act of J881, in some 
ways the most deep-reaching of all his legislative achievements. 
Here lie had no flowing tide, every current was against him. 
He Carried his scheme against the ignorance of the country, 
against tfhe prejudice of the country, and against the standing 
prejudices of both branches of the legislature, who were steeped 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot in the strictest 
doctrines of contract. 

t Then his passion for economy, his ceaseless war against public 
profusion, Ins insistence ujlbn rigorous keeping of the national 
accounts — in this great department of affairs he led and did 
not follow. In no sphere of his activities was he more strenu- 
ous, and in no sphere, as he must well have known, was he less 
likely to win popularity. For democracy is spendthrift ; if, to 
be sure, we may not say that most forms of goverhment are apt 
to be the same. ♦ 

In a survey of Mr. Gladstone’s performances, some would 
place this of which I h^v<? last spoken, as foremost among his 

i See voL i. p. 339. 
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services to the country. Others woulfr call him greatest in the 
associated service of a skilful handling and adjustment of the 
burden of taxation ; or the strengthening of the foundations of 
national prosperity and well-being by his reformation of the 
tariff. Yet others again choose to remember him for his share 
in guiding the successive extensions of popular power, and 
simplifying arid purifying electoral machinery. Irishmen at 
least, and others so far as they are able to comprehend the 
history and vile wrongs and sharp needs of Ireland, will have, 
no doubt what rank in legislation they will assign to the estab- 
lishment of religious equality and agrarian justice in that 
portion of the realm. Not^ few will count first the vigour 
with which he repaired what had been an erroneous judgment 
of his own and or vast hosts of his countrymen, by his courage 
in carrying through the submission of the Alabama claims to 
arbitration. Still more, looking from west to east, in this com- 
parison among his achievements, will judge alike in its result 
and in the effort that produced it, nothing equal to the valour 
and insight with which he burst the chains of a mischievous 
and degrading policy as to the Ottoman empire. When we 
look at this exploit, how in face of an opponent of genius 
and authority and a tenacity not inferior to his own, m face of 
strongly rooted tradition on behalf of the Turk, and an easily 
roused antipathy against the Russian, by his own energy and 
strength of arm he wrested the rudder from the hand of the 
helmsman and put about the course of the ship, and. held 
England back from the enormity of trying to keep several 
millions of men and women under the yoke of barbaric oppres- 
sion and misrule, — we may say that this great feat alone was fame 
enough for one statesman. Let us make what choice we will of 
this or that particular achievement, how splendid a list it is of 
benefits conferred and public work effectually performed. Was 
he a good parliamentary tactician, they ask ? Was his eye sure, 
his hand firm, his measurement of forces, distances, and possi- 
bilities of change in wind and tide accurate ? Did he usually 
hit the proper moment for a magisterial intervention ? Experts 
.did not always agree on his quality as tactician. At least he 
was pilot enough to bring many valuable cargoes safely home. 

He was one of the three statesmen in the House of Commons 
of his own generation who had the* gift of large and spacious 
conception of the jlace and power of England in the world, 
and of the policies by which she could maintain it. Cobden 
and Disraeli were the other two. Wide as the poles asunder in 
genius, in character, and in the mark they made upon the 
nation, yet ekeh of these three was capable of wide surveys 
from high eminence. But Mr. GladstoneV>performances in the ( 
sphere of active government were beyond comparison. ' 

Again he was often harshly judfee<J by that tenacious class 
who insist that if a general principle be sound, there nari ** ftv ** 
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be a Reason why it should^not be applied forthwith, and that a 
rule subject to exceptions is not worth calling a rule ; and the 
worst of it is that these people are mostly the salt of the earth. 
In their impatient moments they dismissed him as an oppor- 
tunist, but whenever there was a chance of getting anything 
done, they mostly found that he was the only man with courage 
and resolution enough to attempt to do it. In blinking about 
him we have constantly to remember, as Sir George Lewis said, 
that government is a very rough affair at best, a huge rough 
machine, not the delicate springs, wheels, and balances of a 
chronometer, and those concerned in working it have to be 
satisfied with what is far below tlfe best. ‘ Men have no busi- 
ness to talk of disenchantment/ Mr. Gladstone said ; ‘ ideals are 
never realised. 1 That is no reason, he meant, why men should 
not persist and toil and hope, and this is plainly the true temper 
for the politician. Yet he did not* feed upon illusions. ‘The 
history of nations/ he wrote in 1876, ‘is a melancholy chapter * 
that is, the history of governments is one of the most immoral 
parts of human bistory/ 


ii 

It might well be said that Mr. Gladstone took too little, 
rather than too much trouble to be popular. His religious 
conservatism puzzled and irritated those who admired and 
shared his political liberalism, just as churchmen watched with 
Uneasiness and suspicion his radical alliances. Neither those 
who were churchmen first, nor those whose interests were 
keenest in politics, could comprehend the union of what seemed 
' incompatibles, and because they could not comprehend they 
sometimes in their shallower humours doubted nis sincerity. 
Mr. Gladstone was never, after say 1850, really afraid of dis- 
establishment ; on the contrary he was much more afraid of the 
perils of establishment for the integrity of the faith. Yet political 
disestablishes often doubted him, because they had not logic 
^nough to see that a man may be a fervent believer in anglican 
institutions and what he thinks catholic tradition, and yet be 
as ready as Cavour for the principle of free church in free 
state. 

" It is curious that some of the things that made men suspicious, 
were in fact the liveliest tokens of his sincerity and simplicity. 
-With all his power of political imagination, yet his mind was 
an intensely literal mina. He did not look at an act or a decision 
from the point of view at which it might be regarded by other 
/people. Eweline, the mission to the Ionian Islands, the royal 
/ warrant, the affair of the judicial committee, vrfticanism, and 
/all the other things that gave offence, and stirred misgivings 
/even in friends, showed that the very last question he ever asked 
£ himself was how his would look ; what construction 

might be put upon it, or even would pretty certainly be put upon 
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it ; whom it would encourage, whom it would estrange, whom it 
would perplex* Is the given end right, he seemed to ask ; what 
are the surest means ; are the means as right as the end, as 
right as they are sure ? But right —on strict and literal con- 
struction. What he sometimes forgot was that in political 
action, construction is part of the act, nay, may even be its most 
important parti. 1 * 

The more you make of his errors, the more is the need to 
explain his vast renown, .the long reign of his authority, th$ 
substance and reality of his powers. We call men great for 
many reasons apart from service wrought or eiiiinence of 
intellect or even from forced and depth of character. To have 
taken a leading part in transactions of decisive moment: to 
have proved himself able to meet demands on which liigh 
issues hung ; to combine intellectual qualities, though moderate 
yet adequate and sufficient!' with the moral qualities needed for 
the given circumstance — with daring, circumspection, energy, 
intrepid initiative ; to have fallen in* with one of those occasions 
in the world that impart their own greatness even to a mediocre 
actor, and surround his name with a halo not radiating from 
within but shed upon him from without — in all these and many 
other ways men come to be counted great. Mr. Gladstone 
belongs to the rarer class who acquired authority and fame by 
transcendent qualities of genius within, in half independence 
of any occasions beyond those they create for themselves. 

m 

Of his attitude in respect of church parties, it is not for me 
to speak. He has himself described at least one aspect of it in 
a letter to an inquirer, which would be a very noble piece by 
whomsoever written, and in the name of whatsoever creed or no- 
creed, whether Christian or nationalist or Nathan the Wise 
Jew's creed. It was addressed to a clergyman who seems to 
have asked of what section Mr. Gladstone considered himself an 
adherent : — 

V<b. 4, 1865. — It is impossible to misinterpret either the intention or 
the teims of your letter ; and I thank you for it sincerely. Blit I cannot 
answer the question which you put to me, and I think I can even satisfy 
you that with my convictions I should d> wrong in replying to it in any 
manner. Whatever reason I may have for being painfully and daily 
conscious of every kind of uu worthiness, yet I am sufficiently aware of the 
dignity of religious belief to have been throughout a political life, now in 
its thirty-third year, steadily resolved never by my own voluntary act to 
make it the subject of any compact or assurance with a view r to a political 
object You think (and pray do not suppose I make this matter of com- 
plaint) that I have been associated with one party m the church of England, ' 
and that 1 may now lean rather towards another. . . . There is no one 
about whom information can be more easify had than myself. I have had 
1 See Guardian , Feb. 25,^1874. 
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and hare friends of many colours, churchmen High and low, presbyterians, 
Greeks, Roman catholics, dissenters, who can speak abundantly, though 
perhaps not very well of me. And further, as member for the university, 
1 have honestly endeavoured at all times to put my constituents in 
possession of all I could convey to them that could be considered as in tlie 
nature of a fact, by answering as explicitly as 1 was able all questions 
relating to the matters, and they are numerous enough, on which I have 
had to act or speak. Perhaps I shall surprise # you by what I have yet 
further to say. i have never by any conscious act yielded my allegiance 
tunny person or party in matters of religion. You and others may have 
called me (without the least offence) a churchman of some particular kind, 
and I have more than once seen announced m piint my own secession from 
the church of England. These things l*have not commonly contradicted, 
for the atmosphi to of religious coutuneisy and i ontiadiction is as odious 
as the atmosplieie of mental freedom is pieeious, to me ; and I have feared 
to lose the one arid be drawn into the other, by heat and bitterness weep- 
ing into the mind. If another chooses 4o call himself, or to call mo, a 
member of this or that party, I am not to complain. But I lespectfully 
claim the light not to call myself so, and on this claim, I have I believe 
acted throughout my life, witlidut a single exception ; and 1 feel that were 
I to waive it, 1 should at once put in hazard that allegiance to Truth, 
which is at once the supieme duty and the supreme joy of life. 1 have 
jAmly to add the expression oi my hope that in what 1 have said there is 
nothing to liuit oi to offend you ; and, if theie be, very hoaitily to wish 
it unsaid. 

Yet there was never the shadow of mistake about his own 
fervent faith. As lie said to another correspondent : — 

Feb, 5, 187 G. — I am in principle a strong denominationalist. £ One fold 
and one shepherd 1 was the note of early Christendom. The shepherd is 
still one and knows his sheep ; hut the folds are many ; and, without con- 
demning any other-, I am of opinion that it is best for us all that we 
should all of us be jealous for the honour of whatmer w< have and hold 
fts positive truth, appertaining to the Divine "Word and the foundation and 
history of the Christian community. I admit that this question becomes 
one of circumstance and degree, but I take it as I lmd it defined foi myself 
by and in my own position. 


Of Mr. Gladstone as orator and i in pro visa to re, enough lias 
*l}een. said and seen. Besides being orator and statesman lie 
was scholar and otitic. Perhaps scholar in his interests, not in 
abiding contribution. The ’most copious of his pioduetions in 
, this delightful but arduous field was the tlir^e large \olumos on 
Homer and the Homer tc Af/e , given to the world in IKOS. Into 
what has been well called the whirlpool of Homeric contro- 
versies, the reader shall not here bo ,d ragged. Mr. Gladstone 
himself gave them the go-by, with an indifference and disdain 
„ such as might have Wen well enough in the economic field if 
( exhibited towards a protectionist farmer, or a partisan of 
retaliatory duties on manufactured goods, but that were hardly 
to the point in dealing with profound and original critics. 
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What he too contemptuously dismissed as Homeric ‘bubble- 
schemes/ Wei*© in truth centres of scientific illumination. At 
, the end of the eighteenth century Wolf’s Prolegomena appeared, 
in which He advanced, with hints from earlier scholars, the 
theory that Horner wa£ no single poet, nor a name for two 
poets, nor an individual at all ; the Iliad and Odyssey were 
collections of (independent lays, folk-lore and folk-songs con- 
nected by a common set of themes, and edited, redacted, or 
compacted about the middle of the sixth century before Christ, 
A learned man of our own day has said that F. A. Wolf ought 
to be counted one of the half dozen writers that within the last 
three centuries have most influenced thought. This would bring 
Wolf into line with Descartes, Newton, Locke, Kant, Rousseau, 
or whatever other five master-spirits of thought from then to 
now the judicious reader may select. The present writer has 
assuredly no competence td assign Wolfs place in the history 
of modern criticism, but straying aside for a season from the 
green pastures of Hansard, and turning over again the slim 
volume of a hundred and fifty pages in which Wolf discusses his 
theme, one may easily discern a fountain of broad streams of 
modern thought (apart from the particular thesis) that to Mr. 
Gladstone, by the force of all his education and his deepest 
prepossessions, were in the highest degree chimerical and 
dangerous. 

He once wrote to Lord Acton (1889) about the Old Testament 
and Mosaic legislation 

Now I think that the most important parts of the argument have in a 
great degree a solid standing ground apart from the destructive criticism 
on dates and on the text : and I am sufficiently aware of my own rawness 
and ignorance in the matter not to allow myself to judge definitely, or 
condemn. I feel also that 1 have a prepossession derived from the 
criticisms in the case of Ilomer. Of them I have a very bad opinion, not 
only in themselves, but as to the levity, precipitancy, and shallowness of 
mind which they display ; and here I do venture to speak, because I 
believe myself to have done a great deal more than any of the destructives 
in the examination of the text, which is the true source of the materials 
of judgment. They are a soulless lot ; but there was a time when they 
had possession of the public ear as much I suppose as the Old Testament 
destructives now have, within their own precinct. It is only the co»* 
structivo part of their work on which I tempted to judge ; and I must 
own that it seems to me sadly wanting in the elements of rational 
probability. » 

This unpromising method is sufficiently set out when he 
says : — ‘ I find in the plot of the Iliad enough of beauty, order, 
and structure, not merely* to sustain the supposition of its own 
unity, but to bear an independent testimony, should it be still 
needed, to the existence of a personal and Individual Homer as 
its author / 1 From such a method $o permanent contribution 
could come. * 


1 iii. p. S96. 
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Yet scholars allow that ilr. Gladstone in these three volumes, 
as well as in Juventus Mundi and his Homeric Primer , has added 
not a little to our scientific knowledge of the Homeric poems , 1 
by his extraordinary mastery of the text, the result of unwearied 
„ and prolonged industry, aided by a memory both tenacious and 
ready. Taking his own point of view, moreover, anybody who 
wishes to have his feeling about the Mind atfd Odyssey aS 
delightful poetry refreshed and quickened, will find inspiring 
elements in the profusion, the eager array of Homer’s own 
lines, the diligent exploration of aspects and bearings hitherto 
unthought or. The ‘ theo- mythology ’ is commonly judged 
fantastic, and has been compared Ifv sage critics to Warburton’s 
Divine Legation — the same comprehensive general reading, the 
same heroic industry in marshalling the particulars of proof, 
the same dialectical strength of arm, and all brought to prove 
an unsound proposition . 2 Yet the Comprehensive reading and 
the particulars of proof are by no means without an interest of 
their own, whatever we may think of the proposition ; and 
here, as in all hi* literary writing distinguished from polemics, 
he abounds in the ethical elements. Here perhaps more than 
. anywhere else he impresses us by his love of beauty in all its 
aspects and relations, in the human form, in landscape, in the 
: affections, in animals, including above all else that sense of 
beauty which made his Greeks take it as one of the names for 
nobility in conduct. Conington, one of the finest of scholars, 
then lecturing at Oxford on Latin poets and deep in his own 
Virgilian studies, which afterwards bore such admirable fruit, 
writes at length (Feb. 14 , 1857 ) to say how grateful he is to 
Mr. Gladstone for the care with which he has pursued into 
details a view of Virgil that they hold substantially in common, 
and proceeds with care and point to analyse the quality of the 
Boman poet’s art, as some years later he defended against 
Munro the questionable proposition of the superiority in poetic 
style of the graceful, melodious, and pathetic Virgil to Lucretius’s 
mighty muse. 

No field has been more industriously worked for the last 
forty years than this of the relations of paganism to the 
historic religion that followed it in Europe. The knowledge 
and the speculations into wfyich Mr. Gladstone was thus initiated 
in the sixties may now seem crude enough ; but he deserves 
some credit in English, though not in view ®f German, specula- 
tion for an early perception of an unfamiliar region of compara- 
tive science, whence many a product most unwelcome to him 
v and alien to his own beliefs has been since extracted. When 
all is said, however, Mr. Gladstone’s place is not In literary or 
critical history, but elsewhere. 

His style is sometimes called Johnsonian, but surely without 

*7 1 For instance, Gedde># ProWm of the Homeric Poems , 1878, p. 16. 

! ‘ 2 Pattison, ii. p. 166. 
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good ground. Johnson was not involved and he was clear, and 
neither of these things can always be said of Mr. Gladstone, 
Some critic charged him in 1840 with ‘prolix clearness/ The 
old charge / says Mr* Gladstone upon this, was ‘obscure com- 
pression. I do not doubt that both may be true, and the former 
may have been the result of a well-meant effort to escape from 
the latter/ He was <fond of abstract words, or the nearer to 
abstract the better, and the more general the better. One 
effect of this was undoubtedly to give an indirect, almost, a 
shifty, air that exasperated plain people. Why does he beat 
about the bush, they asked ; why cannot he say what he 
means? A reader might have to think twice or thrice or 
twenty timer? before he could be sure that he interpreted 
correctly. But then people are so apt to think once, or half of 
once ; to take the meaning that suits their own wish or purpose 
best, and then to treat that as the only meaning. Hence their 
perplexity and wrath when they found that other doors were 
open, and they thought a mistake due? to their own hurry was the 
result of a juggler’s trick. On the other liapd a good writer 
takes all the pains he can to keep his reader out of such 
scrapes. 

His critical essays on Tennyson and Macaulay are excellent. 
They are acute, discriminating, generous. His estimate of 
Macaulay, apart from a piece of polemical church history at 
the end, is perhaps the best we have. ‘You make a very iust 
remark/ said Acton to him, ‘that Macaulay was afraid of 
contradicting his former self, and remembered all he had 
written since 1825. At that time his mind was formed, and 
so it remained. What literary influences acted on the forma- 
tion of his political opinions, what were his religious sympathies, 
and what is his exact place among historians, you have rather 
avoided discussing. There is still something to say on these 
points/ To Tennyson Mr. Gladstone believed himself to have 
been unjust, especially in the passages of Maud devoted to the 
war-frenzy, ana when he came to reprint the article he •admitted 
that he had not sufficiently remembered that he was dealing 
with a dramatic and imaginative composition. 1 As he frankly 
said of himself, he was not strong in the faculties of the 
artist, but perhaps Tennyson himself in these passages was 
prompted much more by politics thkn by art. Of this piece of 
retractation the r>a Q t truly said, ‘Nobody but a noble-minded 
man would have done that/ 2 Mr. Gladstone would most likely 
have chosen to call his words a qualification rather than & 
recantation. In either case, it does not affect passages that 
give the finest expression to one of the very deepest convictions 
of his life, — that war, whatever else wet may choose, to say 
of it, is no antidote for Mammon-worship and can never be & 
* cure for moral evils : — 

1 Gleanings, it. p. 147. 


* Life, 1. p. SOS. 
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It is, indeed, true that pelce has its moral perils and temptations for 
degenerate man, as has every other blessing, without exception, that he 
can receive from the hand of God. It is, moreover, not less true that, 
amidst the clash of arms, the noblest forms of character niay be reared, 
and the highest acts of duty done ; that these great and precious results 
may be due to war as their cause ; and that one high form of sentiment 
in particular, the love of country, receives a powerful and general 
stimulus from the bloody strife. But this is Vs the nirious cruelty of 
Pharaoh made place for the benign virtue of his daughter ; as the 
•butchering sentence of Herod raised without doubt many a mother's 
love into heroic sublimity ; as plague, as famine, as fire, as flood, as 
*everv curse and every scourge that is wielded by an angry Providence 
for the chastisement of man, is an apjtointed instrument lor tempering 
human souls in the seven-times heated furnace of affliction, up to the 
' standard of angelic and archangelic virtue. 

War, indeed, has the property of exciting much generous and noble 
feeling on a large scale ; but with this special recommendation it has, in 
its modern forms especially, peculiar and unequalled evils. As it has a 
wider sweep of desolating power Ilian the rest, so it has the peculiar 
quality that it is more susceptible of being decked in gaudy trappings, 

, and of fascinating the imagination of those whose proud and angry 
passions it inflames. But it is, on this very account, a perilous delusion 
to teach that war is a cure for moral evil, in any other sense than as the 
sister tribulations are. The eulogies of the frantic hero in Maud , how- 
ever, deviate into grosser folly. It is natural that such vagaries should 
overlook the fixed laws of Providence. Under tlieso laws the mass of 
mankind is composed of men, women, and children who can but just 
ward off hunger, cold, and nakedness ; whose whole ideas of Mammon- 
worsliip are comprised in the search for their daily food, clothing, 
shelter, fuel ; whom any casualty reduces to positive want ; and whose 
already low estate is yet further lowered and ground down, when ‘the 
blood-red blossom of war flames with its heart of lire.’ . . . 

Still war had, in times now gone by, ennobling elements and tenden- 
cies of the less sordid kind. But one inevitable characteristic of modern 
war is, that it is associated throughout in all particulars, with a vast 
and most irregular formation of commercial entei prise. There is no 
; incentive to Mammon-worship &o remarkable as that which it affords. 

* The political economy of war is now one of its most commanding aspects. 

Every farthing, with the smallest exceptions conceivable, of the scores 
' or hundreds of millions which a war may cost, goes directly, and very 
^violently, to stimulate production, though it is intended ultimately for 
waste or for destruction. Even apart from the fact that war suspends, 
ipso facto, every rule of public* tliri ft, and tends to sap honesty itself in 
,1the use of the public treasure for which it makes such unbounded calls, 
it therefore is the greatest feeder of that lust of Void which we are told, 
is the essence of commerce, though we had hoped it was only its occa- 
, sional besetting sin. It is, however, more than this ; for the regular 
commerce of peace is tameness itself compared with thc^gambling spirit 
which war, through the rapid shiftings and high prices'which it brings, 

1 always introduces into*trade. In its moral operation it moie resembles, 
perhaps the finding of a new f*old -field, than anything else. 

. (V More remarkable^ th*n either of these two is his piece on 
Jkeopardi (1850), the Italian poet, whose philosophy and frame 
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of mind, said Mr. Gladstone, ‘preset more than any other 
that we know, more even than that of Shelley, the character of “ 
unrelieved, ( unredeemed desolation — the very qualities in it 
which attract pitying sympathy, depriving it of all seductive 
power/ It is curious that he should have selected one whose 
life lay along a course like Leopardi’s for commemoration, as a 
man who in almost every branch of mental exertion seems to 
have had the capacity for attaining, and generally at a single 
bound, the very highest excellence. ‘ There are many things/ 
he adds, ‘in which Christians would do well to follow him : in 
the warmth of his attachments ; in the moderation of his 
wants ; in his noble freedom from the love of money ; in 
his all-conquering assiduity .’ 1 Perhaps the most remarkable 
sentence of all is this : — ‘ . . . what is not needful, and is 
commonly wrong, namely, is to pass a judgment on our fellow- 
creatures. Never let it be 4 forgotten that there is scarcely a 
single moral action of a single man of which other men can 
have such a knowledge, in its ultimate grounds, its surrounding 
incidents, and the real determining causes of, its merits, as to 
warrant their pronouncing a conclusive judgment upon it/ 

The translation of poetry into poetry, as Coleridge said, 
is difficult because the translator must give brilliancy without 
the warmth of original conception, from which such brilliancy 1 
would follow of its own accord. But we must not judge 
Mr. Gladstone’s translation either of Horace’s odes or of 
detached pieces from Greek or Italian, as we should judge the 
professed man of letters or poet like Coleridge himself. His 
pieces are the diversions of the man of affairs, with educated 
tastes and interest in good literature. Perhaps the best single 
piece is his really noble rendering of Matizoni’s noble ode on 
the death of Napoleon ; for instance : — 

From Alp to farthest Pyramid, 

From Rhino to Mansanar, 

How sure his lightning’s flash foretold 
His thundorl>olts of war ! 

To Don from Sail la’s height they roar, 

From North to Southern shore. 

And this was glory ? After-men, 

Judge the dark problem. Low 
We to the Mighty Maker bend 
The while, Who planned to show 
What .vaster mould Creative Will 
With him could fill. 


As on the shipwrecked mariner 
The weltering wave’s descent — 

Tho wave, o’er which, a moment since, 
For distant shores he bent 
And bent in vain, his eagef eye ; * 

1 Gleanings, ii. p. 129. 
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So on that stricken head 
Came whelming down the mighty Past. 

How often did his pen 
Essay to tell the wondrous tale > 

For after times and men, 1 
And o'er the lines that could not die 
His hand lay dead. 

How often, as the listless day 
In silence died away, 

He stood with lightning eye deprest, 

And arms across his breast, 

And bygone years, in rushing train. 

Smote on his soul amain • 

The breezy tents ho seemed to see, 

And the battering cannon’s course, 

And the flashing of the infantry, 

And the torrent of the horse, 

And, obeyed as soon as he.trd, 

Tli’ ecstatic word. 

Always let us remember that his literary life was part of 
the rest of his life, as literature ought to be. He was no mere 
reader of many books, used to relieve the strain of mental 
anxiety or to slake the thirst of literary or intellectual curiosity. 
Heading with him in the days of his full vigour was a habitual 
communing with the master spirits of mankind, as a vivifying 
and nourishing part of life. As we have seen, lie would not 
read Dante in the session, nor unless be could have a large 
fraught. Here as elsewhere in the ordering of his days he was 
methodical, systematic, full. 

v 

Though man of action, yet Mr. Gladstone too has a place by 
character and influences among what we may call the abstract, 
moral, spiritual forces that stamped the realm of Britain in his 
age. In a new time, marked m an incomparable degree by 
the progress of science and invention, by vast mechanical, 
industrial, and commercial development, lie accepted it all, 
he adjusted his statesmanship to it all, nay, he revelled in it 
all, as tending to ameliorate the lot of the ‘mass of men, 
women, and children who can just ward off hunger, cold, 
and nakedness/ He did not rail at his age, he strove to help 
it. Following Walpole ana 1 Cobden and Peel in the policies of 
peace, he knew how to augment the material resources on 
which our people depend. When was Britain stronger, richer, 
more honoured among the nations — I do not say always among 
the diplomatic chanceries and govern ipents— than in the years 
>vhen JVfr. Gladstone was at the zenith of his authority among 
us? When were her armed forces by sea and land morel 
adequate for defence of eveiy interest? When was her 
ftnaterial resource source P ? When was her moral credit 
higher? Besides all ’this, he upheld a golden lamp. 
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The unending revolutions of the 4orld are for ever bringing 
old phases uppermost again. Events from season to season 
are taken to teach sinister lessons, that the R$al is the only 
Rational, force is the test of right and wrong, the state has 
nothing to do with restraints of morals, the ruler is emanci- 
pated. Speculations in physical science were distorted for 
alien purposec, and (survival of the fittest was taken to give 
brutality a more decent name. Even new conceptions and 
systems of history may be twisted into release or statesmen 
from the conscience of Bishop Butler’s plain man. This gospel 
it was Mr. Gladstone’s felicity to hold at bay. Without bring- 
ing back the cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth century, 
without 'sharing all the idealisms of the middle of the nine- 
teenth, he resisted with his whole might the odious contention 
that moral progress in the relations of nations and states to 
one another is an illusion dnd a dream. 

This vein perhaps brings us too near to the regions of disser- 
tation. Let us rather leave off with thoughts and memories of 
one who was a vivid example of public duty and of private 
faithfulness ; of a long career that with every circumstance of 
splendour, amid all the mire and all the poisons of the world, 
lighted up in practice even for those who have none of his 
genius and none of his power his own precept, ‘Be inspired 
with the belief that life is a great and noble calling ; not a 
mean and grovelling thing, that we are to shuffle through as 
we can, but an elevated and lofty destiny.’ 
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Vol. 1. pa ge^GO 

Mr. Gladstone to his Father 

Cuddesdon , Aug. 4, 1830.— My beloved Father, — I have a good 
while refrained from addressing you on a subject of importance and 
much affecting my own future destiny, from a supposition that your 
time and thoughts have been much occupied for several months past by 
other matters of great interest in succession. Now, however, believing 
you to be more at leisure, I venture to bring it before you. It is, as 
you will have anticipated, the decision of the profession to which I am 
to look forward for life. Above eighteen mouths have now passed since 
you spoke to me of it at Scafortli, and most kindly desired me, if unable 
then to make up my mind to go into the law, to take some time to 
consider calmly of the whole question. 

It would have been imdutiliil to trouble you witli a recurrence of it, , 
until such a j»eriod had been suffered to elapse, as would suffice to afford, 
by the effects it should itself produce, some fair criterion and presump- 
tion of the inclination which my nund w r as likely to adopt in reference 
to the Jinal decision. At the same time it would also have been 
undutiful, and most repugnant to my feelings, to permit the prolonga- 
tion of that intervening period to such an extent, as to give the shadow 
of a reason to suppose that anything approaching to reserve had been 
the cause of my silence. The present time seems to lit' between these 
two extremes, and therefore to render it incumbent on me to apprise you 
of the state af my owm views. 

I trust it is hardly necessary to specify my knowledge that when I 
speak of ‘the state of my owfi views* on this question, 1 do so not of 
right but by sufferance, by invitation from yoy, by that more than 
parental kindness and indulgence with which I have ever met at my 
parents’ hands, which it would be as absurd to make a matter of formal 
acknowledgment as it would be impossible to repay, and for which I can 
only say, and I say it from the bottom erf my heart, rpay God reward 
them with His host and choicest gifts, eternal, unfading in the heavens. 

If then I am to advert to the disposition of my own mind as regards 
this ifiatter, I cannot avoid perceiving that it has inclined to the minis- 
terial office, for what has lijpv become a considerable period, with a bias 
at first uncertain and intermittent, but which has regularly and rapidly 
VO k III 417 2 E 
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increased in force and permanence. It lufe not been owing as far as I 
can myself discern, to the operation of any external cause whatever ; 
nor of internal ones to any others than those which Work their effects in 
the most gAdual andc imperceptible manner. Day after day it has 
grown upon and into my habit of feeling and desire. It has* been 
gradually strengthened by those small accessions of power, each of 
which singly it* would utterly impossible to' trace, hut which col- 
lectively have hot only produced a desire of a certain description, but 
have led me by reasonings often weighed and sifted and re-sifted to the . 
best of my ability, to the deliberate conclusion which I have stated 
above. I do not indeed mean to say that there lias been no time within 
this period at which I have felt a longing for other pursuits ; but such 
feelings have been unstable and "temporary ; that which I now speak of 
is the permanent and habitual inclination of my mind. And such too, 

I think, it is likely to continue ; as far at least as I can venture to think 
I see anything belonging to the future, or can anticipate the continuance 
of any one desire, feeling, of* principle, in a mind so wayward and 
uncertain as my own — so far do I believe that this sentiment will 
remain. 

It gives me pain, great pain, to communicate anything which I have 
even the remotest apnrehonsion can give the slightest annoyance to you, 

1 trust this will not do so ; although I fear it may. But though fearing 
it may, I feel it is my duty to do it : because I have only these three 
alternatives before me. First, to delay communication to some subse- 
quent opportunity : but as I have no fair prospect of being able then to * 
convey a different statement, this plan would be attended with no ■ 
advantage whatever, as far as 1 can see. Secondly, to dissemble my 
feelings: an alternative on which if I said another word I should be 
behaving midutifully and wickedly towards you. Thirdly, to follow the 
course I have now chosen, I trust with no feelings but those of the most 
profound affection, and of unfeigned grief that as far as my own view 
is concerned, I am unable to make it coincide with yours. I say, as far 
as my own view goes, because I do not now see that my own view can, 
or ought to stand for a moment in the way of your desires. In the 
hands of my pircnts, therefore, I am left. But lest you should be led . 
to suppose that I have never reasoned with myself on this matter, but 
yielded to blind impulses or transitory whims, I will state, not indeed at 
length, hut with as much simplicity and clearness as I am able, some of 
the motives winch seem to me to urge me with an irresistible accumula- . 
tion of moral force, to this conclusion, and this alone. In the firsts 
place, I would say that my own state and character is not Cue of them ; 
nor, I believe, could any views of that character be compatible with 
their existence and reception, but that in which it now appears to me : 
namely, as one on who'll I can look with no degree of satisfaction what* % 
ever, and for the purification of which I can only direct my eyes and 
offer up my prayers to the throne of God. 

First, then, with reference to the dignity of this office, I know none 
to com {Hire with it; none which can compete with the grandeur of its , 
end or of its means — the end, the glory of God, and the means, the 
restoration of man to that image of his Maker Which is now throughout 
the world so lamentably defaced. True indeed it is, that there are other : 
fields for the use and improvement of alf wj.'ich God lends to us, which kl 
are wide, dignified, beneficial, desirable : desirable in the first and f 
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highest degree, if we had not*this. But as long as this field continues, 
and as lon.g as it continues unfilled, I do not see how I am to persuade 
myself that any powers, be they the meanest or the greatest, can be so 
profitably or so nobly employed as in the performance of* this sublime 
duty. And that this field is riot yet filled, how can' any one doubt who 
casts his eyes abroad over the moral wilderness of this world, who con- 
templates the pursuits, desires, designs, and ^principles of the beings 
that move so busily in it to and fro, without an object beyond the 
finding food, be it mental or bodily, for the present moment or the 
'present life — it matters little which — or beyond ministering to the 
desires, under whatever modification they may appear, of self-will and* 
self-love? Win n 1 look to the standard of habit and principle adopted 
in the w'orld at large, and then divert* my eyes for a moment from that 
spectacle to the standard fixed and the picture delineated in the book of 
revelation, then, my beloved father, the conviction flashes on my soul 
with a moral force I cannot resist, and would not if I could, that the 
vineyard still wants labourers, that * tli? kingdoms of this world are not 
yot become the kingdoms of our Lord and of Ilis Christ,’ and that till 
they are become such, till the frail race of Adam is restored to the 
knowledge and the likeness of his Maker, till universally and through- 
out the wide world the will of God is beeome our delight, and its 
accomplishment our first and last desire, there can be no claim so solemn 
and imperative as that which even now' seems to call to us with the 
voice of God from heaven, and to say ‘1 ha\e given Mine own Son for 
this rebellious and apostate world, the sacrifice is offered and accepted, 
hut you, you who arc basking in the sunbeams of Christianity, you who 
are blessed beyond measure, and, oh, how beyond desert in parents, ill 
friends, in every circumstance and adjunct that can sweeten your pil- 
grimage, why will you not hear to fellow-creatures sitting in darkness 
and the shadow' of death the tidings of this universal and incompre- 
hensible love '{ ’ 

In this, I believe, is included the main reason which influences me ; 
a reason as full of joy as of glory ; that transcendent reason, in com- 
parison with which every other object seems to dwindle into utter and 
absolute insignificance. But I would not conceal from you — why should 
I? — that which 1 cannot conceal from myself: that the darker side of 
this grea$ picture sometimes meets me, and it is vain that, shuddering, 

I attempt to turn away from it. My mind involuntarily reverts to the 
sad and solemn conviction that a fearfully great portion of the world 
round me is dying in sin. This conviction is the result of that same 
comparison I have mentioned before, between the principles and practices 
it embraces, and those which the Almighty authoritatively enjoins : and 
entertaining it as I do, how, my beloved parent, can I luar to think of my 
own seeking to wanton in the pleasures of life (I^neau even its innocent 
pleasures), or to give up my heart to its business, while my fellow- 
creatures, to whom I am hound by every tie of human sympathies, of a 
common sinfulness and a common redemption, day after day are sinking 
into death. I mean, not the death of the bddy, which is Jmt a gate either 
to happiness or to misery, but that of the soul, the true ana the only 
true death. Can I, with this persuasion engrossing me, be justified in 
inactivity ? or in any measure f short of the most direct and most effective 
means of meeting, if in many degree it be possible, these horrible 
calamities ? Nor is impotency and incompetency any argument on the 
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other side : if I saw a man drowning I (should hold out ihy hand tty 
help him, although I were uncertain whether my strength would prove 
sufficient to extricate him or not ; how much more strongly, then, ia' 
this duty incumbent when there are thousands on thousands perishing 
in sin and ignorance on every side, and where the stake is not the 
addition or subtraction of a few short years from a life, which can but 
be a span, longer or -shorter, but the doom, the irrevocable doom of 
spirits made for God, and once like God, but now alienated and 
apostate ? And the remedy which God has provided for this portentous 
evil is not like the ponderous and elaborate contrivances of men ; its 
spear is not, like Goliath’s, the weaver’s beam, but all its weapons are a, 
few pure and simple elements of truth, ill calculated, like the arms of 
David, in the estimation of thd world to attain their object, but yet 
capable of being wielded by a stripling’s hand, and yet more * mighty, 
through God, to the pulling down of strongholds. ’ 

What I have said is from the bottom of my heart, and put forward 
without the smallest reservation of any kind : and I have said it thus, 
because in duty bound to do it ; and having, too, the comfort of the 
fullest persuasion that even if your judgment should disallow it, your 
affection would pardon it. It is possible, indeed, that the (as it seems 
to me) awful consideration which I have last put forward may have been 
misstated or misapprehended. Would God it may be so ! happy should 
I be to find either by reason or revelation that tlue priucijdes of this, 
world were other than I have estimated them to be, and consequently 
that their fate would be other likewise. I may be under darkness and 
delusion, having consulted with none in this matter ; but till it is shown 
that I am so, I am bound by all the most solemn ties, ties not created in 
this world nor to be dissolved with it, but eternal and changeless as our 
spirits and He who made them, to regulate my actions with reference to 
these all-important truths— the apostasy of man on the one hand, the 
love of God on the other. Of my duties to men as a social being, can any 
be so important as to tell them of the danger under which I believe them 
to lie, of the precipice to which I fear many are approaching, while 
thousands have already fallen headlong, and others again, even while I 
write, are continuing to fall in a succession of appalling rapidity ? Of, 
my duties to Ood as a rational and responsible being, especially as a 
being for whom in common with all men the precious blood of Christ has 
been given, can any more imperatively and more persuasively demand 
all the little I can give than this, the proclaiming that one instance of 
God’s unfathomable love which alone so transcends as almost to swallow ’ 
up all others ? while those others thus transcended and eclipsed are such 
as would be of themselves by far the highest and holiest obligations mar* ‘ 
could know, did we not know this. *1 

Thus I have endeavoured to state these truths, if truths they are, at'; 
least these convictions, to you, dwelling upon them at a length which 
may perhaps be tedious and appear affected, simply as I trust, in order 
to represent them to your mind as much to the life as possible, I mean ; 
as nearly as possible in the light in which they have again and again ? 
appeared, and do habitually appear, to my own, so as to give you the* 
best means in my power of estimating the strength or detecting ther 
weakness of those grounds on which the conclusions above stated rest*, ; 
(I have not mentioned the benefit I mignt t hope myself to derive from * 
this course of living compared with others ; anu yet this consideration^ 
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though here undoubtedly a lecondarv one, is, I believe, more weighty 
than any of those which can be advanced in favour o£ an opposite 
determination.) 

For some timo I doubted whether to state, reasons at all t fearing that 
it mi’ght appear presumptuous ; but I resolved to do it as choosing rather 
to incur that risk, than the hazarding an appearance of reserve and 
'desire to conceal my real sentiments from one who has Aright to see into 
the bottom of my heart. # 

Yet one trespass more I must make on your patience. It may 
peYhaps seem that the inducements I have stated are of an unusual 
character, unsubstantial, romantic*, theoretical and not practical. Un- , 
usual, indeed, they are : because (though it is not without diffidence 
that I bring this sweeping charge — indeed, I should not dare to bring it 
were it not brought elsewhere) it is a rare thing in this world even where 
right actions ar<* performed to ground them upon right motives. At 
least, I am convinced that there are fundamental errors on this subject 
very prevalent— that they are in genera? fixed far too low, and that the 
height of our standard of practice must ever he adapted more or less to 
that of principle. God only knows whether this be right. But hence 
it has been that I have endeavoured, I trust not improperly, to put these 
tnotives forward iif the simplicity of that form wherein they seem to me 
to come down from the thione of God to the hearts of men ; and to 
consider my prospects and obligations, not under all the limitations 
which a highly artificial state of society might seem to impose upon 
them, but direct and undiluted ; not, in short, as one who has certain 
pursuits to follow, certain objects of his own to gain, and relations to 
fulfil, and arrangements to execute — but as a being destined shortly to 
stand before the judgment scat of God, and there give the decisive 
> account of his actions at the tribunal whose awards admit of no evasion 
and of no appeal. 

That I have viewed them in this light I dare not assert ; but I have 
wished and striven to view them so, and to weigh them, and to answer 
these questions in the same manner as I must answer them on that day 
when the trumpet of the archangel shall arouse the living and the dead, 

§ *nd when it will be demanded of me in common with, all others, how I 
* have kept and how employed that which was committed to my charge. 
I dare not pretend that 1 could act even up to the standard here fixed, 
but I canVyo it though distant, with longing hope, and look upwards 
for the power which I know is all-sufficient, and therefore sufficient to 
enable even such an one as myself to reach it. 

Viewing, then, these considerations in such a light as this, I can come 
to no other conclusion, at least unaided, than that the work of spreading 
((Religion has a claim infinitely* transcending all others in dignity, in 
•solemnity, and in usefulness : destined to continue in force until the 
haf>py moment come when every human being lias been made fully and 
effectually acquainted with his condition and its remedies — when too, as 
it seems to me, it will be soon enough — of course, I lay down this rule 
( for myself, provided as I am to tile cxtcAt of my wants and very far 
beyond* them — to demise other occupations: now it behoves me to dis* 

} charge the bverwlielmiAg obligation which summons me to this. 

I nave scarcely mentioned my beloved mother in the whole of this 
' letter ; for though little l^us *ever passed between us on this subject 
through the medium of language, and nothing whatever, I believe, since 
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I last spoke with you upon it, yet I have Eong been well aware of the 
tendency of her desires, long indeed before my own in any degree 
coincided with them. 

I await with deference and interest the communication of your desires 
upon this subject : earnestly desiring that if I have said anything 
through pride or self-love, it may be forgiven me at your hands, and by 
God through his Son ; and that if my statements be false, or exaggerated, 
or romantic, or impracticable, I may, by His mercy and through your 
instrumentality or that of others, be brought back to my right mind, 
and taught to hold the truth of God in all its sobriety as well as in All* 
its force. — And believe me ever, my beloved and honoured father, your ■ 
affectionate and dutiful son, Wm. E. Gladstone. 

John Gladstone to his Son 

Leamington , 10 Aug. 1830. 

My beloved William, — I have read and given my best considera- 
tion to your letter, dated the 4Vh, which I only received yesterday. I 
did hope that you would have delayed making up your minu on a subject 
so important as your future pursuits in life must be to yourself and to us 
all, until you had completed those studies connected with the attain- 
ment of the honours or distinctions of which you were s'o justly ambitious, 
and on which your mind seemed so bent when we last communicated 
respecting them. You know my opinion to be, that the field for actual 
usefulness to our fellow -creatures, where a disposition to exercise it 
actively exists, is more circumscribed and limited in the occupations 
and duties of a clergyman, whose sphere of action, unless pluralities are 
admitted (as I am sure they would not be advocated by you) is neces- 
sarily in a great degree confined to his parish, than in those professions 
or pursuits which lead to a more general knowledge, as well as a more 
general intercourse with mankind, such as the law, taking it as a basis, 
and introduction to public life, to which I had looked forward for you, 
considering you, as I do, peculiarly well qualified to bo made thus 
eminently useful to others, with credit and satisfaction to yourself. 
Tliero is no doubt but as a clergyman, faithfully and conscientiously 
discharging the duties of that ofliee to those whose spiritual interests are 
entrusted to your care, should you eventually be placed in that situa- 
tion, that you may have both comfort and satisfaction, with few worldly , 
responsibilities, but you will allow me to doubt whether the picture 
your perhaps too sanguine mind has drawn in your letter before me, 
would ever be practically realised. Be this as it may, whenever your 
mind shall be finally made up on this most important subject, I shall 
trust to its being eventually for your good, whatever that determination 
may be. In the meantime I am certaihly desirous that those studies j-j 
with which you have ,been occupied* in reading for your degree raay^be 
followed up, whether the shorter or longer period may be necessary, 
to prepare you for the results. You are young and .have ample time ' 
before you. Let nothing be done rashly ; be consistent with yourSelf, ; 
and avail yourself of all the* advantages placed within your reach. If, . 
when that ordeal is passed, you should continue to think as you now ' 
do, I shall not oppose your then preparing yourfeelf for the Church, but ' 
I do hope that your final determination will not until then be taken, h 
and that whatever events may occur in tlfe interval, you will give them, 
such weight and consideration as they may appear to merit. . . , Xour , 
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mother is much as usual. — Jwith our united and affectionate love, I 
ever am your affectionate father John Gladstone. 

CANADA, 1838 
,Vol. I. page 106 

Jan. 20/38. — To-day there was a meeting on Canada at Sir R. Peel’s. 
There were present Duke of Wellington, Lords # Aberdeen, Ripon, Ellen- 
borough, Stanley, Hardinge, and others. . . . Teel said he did not 
object to throwing out the government provided it were done by us on 
our own principles ; but that to throw them out on radical principles 
would be most unwise. He agreed that less might have been done, 
but was not willing to take the responsibility of refusing what the 
government asked. He thought that this rebellion had given a most 
convenient opportunity for settling the question of the Canadian consti- 
tution, which had long been a thorny one and inaccessible ; that if wo 
postponed the settlement by giving tUo assembly another trial, the 
revolt would be forgotten, and in colder blood the necessary powers might 
be refused. He thought that when once you went into a measure of a 
despotic character, it was well Ito err, if at all, on the side of sufficiency ; 
Lord Ripon strongty concurred. The duke sat with his hand to his ear, 
turning from one towards another round the circle as they took up the 
conversation in succession, and said nothing till directly and pressmgly 
called upon by Peel, a simple but striking example of the self-forgetful- 
ness of a great man. 

Jan. 26/38. —I was myself present at about eight hours [ i.e . on threo 
occasions] of discussion in Peel's house upon the Canadian question and 
bill, and there was one meeting held to which I was not summoned. 
The conservative Amendments were all adopted in the thoroughly 
straightforward view of looking simply at the bill and not at the govern- 
ment and the position of parties. Peel used theso emphatic words : 
‘Depend upon it, our course is the direct one ; don’t do anything that 
is wrong for the sake of putting them out ; don’t avoid anything that is 
right for the sake of keeping them in.’ Every one of these points has 
, now been carried without limitation or exception. For the opposition 
party this is, in familiar language, a feather in its cap. The whole has 
been carefully, thoroughly, and effectually done. Nothing since I have 
been in parliament — not even the defeat of the Church Rate measure, last 
year — has been of a kind to tell so strikingly as regards appearances 
upon the comparative credit of the tw o parties. 

SIR ROBERT REEL’S GOVERNMENT 

Vol. I. page 1S3 

In the great mountain of Mr. Gladstone's papers I have come across an 
unfinished and undated draft of a letter written by linn for the Queen in 
1880 on Sir Robert Reel's government : — 

Mr. Gladstone with his humble duty reverts to the Utter which your 
. Majesty addressed to him a few r days hack, and in which your Majesty 
! condescended to recollect and to remind him of the day now nearly forty 
years ago, a day he fears not ^together one of pleasure to your Majesty, 
when together with otheM he had the honour to be sworn of your 
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Majesty’s privy council. Your Majesty if pleased to pronounce upon 
the government then installed into office a high eulogy : a eulogy which 
Mr. Gladstone would presume, as far as he may, to echo. He values it, ! 
and values the recolleqtion of the men who principally composed it, 
because it was, in the first place, a most honourable and high-minded 
government; because its legislative ‘acts- tended greatly, and almost 
uniformly, to increase the wellbeing of the country, and to strengthen 
the attachment (ft the pedple to the throne and the laws ; while it studied 
in all things to maintain the reverse of an ambitious or disturbing policy. 

It was Mr. Gladstone’s good fortune to live on terms of intimacy, and 
even affection, with the greater portion of its principal and more active 
members until the close of their valued lives ; and although he is far 
from thinking that they, and he himself with them, committed no 
serious errors, yet it is his conviction that in many of the most important 
rules of public policy that government surpassed generally the govern- 
ments which have succeeded it, whether liberal or .conservative. Among 
them he would mention purity in patronage, financial strictness, loyal 
adherence to the principle of public economy, jealous regard to the rights 
of parliament, a single eye to the public interest, strong aversion to 
extension of territorial responsibilities, and a frank admission of the 
rights of foreign countries as equal to those of their \>wn. With these 
recollections of the political character of Sir R. Peel and his government 
Mr. Gladstone has in no way altered his feelings of regard and respect 
for them. In all the points he lias mentioned he would desire to tread 
in their steps, and in many of them, or at least in some, lie lias no hope 
of soon seeing them equalled. The observance of such principles is in 
his conviction the best means of disarming radicalism of whatever is 
dangerous in its composition, and he would feel more completely at ease 
as to the future prospects of this country could he feel more sure of their 
being faithfully observed. 

Mr. Gladstone is, and lias been, but a learner through his life, and 
he can claim no special gift of insight into the future : the history of his 
life may not be flattering to bis self-love, but lie has great consolation 
in believing that the great legislative acts of the last half-century, in 
most of which lie lias had some share. . . . 

And here the fragment closes. 

CRISIS ON THE SUGAR DUTIES. 1844 ' 

Vd 1. page. 198 

In 1841 the whig government raised the question of the sugar duties, 
and proposed to substitute a protective duty of 12/ per cwt. for the 
actual or virtual prohibition of foreign Pugars w'hich had up to that 
time subsisted. They >vere strongly opposed, and decisively beaten. 
The argument used against them w'as, I think, twofold. There w r as the 
protection plea on behalf of the West Indians whose estates were now 
worked only by free labour— and there w’as the great and popular con- 
tention that the measure not only admitted sugar the product of slave 
labour, which wo would not allow our own colonies to employ, but that 
our new supplies w'ould be derived from Brazil, and above all from Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, where the slave trade was rampant, and was prosecuted 
on an enormous, scale. The government d* §jr R. Peel largely modified 
our system. Its general professions were the abolition of prohibition, 
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and the reduction of protective duties to a moderate rate. In 1844 it 
was determined to deal with the sugar duties, and to admit sugar at, I 
, think, a rate of 10/ per cwt. beyond the rate for British-grown. But we 
had to bear in mind the arguments of 1841, and st was determined that 
the sugars so to be admitted were to be the product of free labour only. 
There ■was some uncertainty from whence they were to come.* Java 
produced sugar largely, under a system involving rertaip restraints, hut 
as we contended essentially free. The whole aigument, however, was 
difficult and perplexed, and a parliamentary combination was formed 
,«g&inst the go\ *rnment. The opposition, with perfect consistency, 
mustered in full 'oree. The West Indian interest, which, though much 
reduced in wealth, still subsisted as a parliamentary entity, was keenly 
arrayed on the * une side. There w r ero some votes attracted by dislike, 
perhaps, to the argument on our side, which appeared to be complex 
and over-refined. A meeting of tlie party was held in order to confront 
the crisis. Sir Hubert Peel stated his case in a speech which was 
thought to be haughty and unconciliator J. 1 do not recollect whether 
there was hostile discussion, or whether silence and the sulks prevailed. 
But I remember that when the meeting of the party broke up, Sir 
Kobert Peel said on quitting life room that it was the worst meeting lie 
had ever attended.* It left disagreeable anticipation* as to the division 
which was in immediate prospect. . . . The opposition in general had 
done what they could to strengthen their momentary association with 
the M 7 est Indian conservatives. Their hopes of a majority depended 
entirely upon conservative votes. Of course, therefore, it was vital to 
confine the attack to the merits of the question immediately before the 
House, as an attack upon the policy of the government generally could 
only strengthen it by awakening the susceptibilities of party and so 
reclaiming the stray voters to the administration. Lord Ilowich, enter- 
ing into the debate as the hours of enhanced int* re^t began, made a 
speech which attacked the conservative policy at large, and gave the 
opening for ail effective reply. Lord Stanley perceived his opportunity 
4 and turned it to account with great force and adroitness. In a strictly 
retaliatory speech, he wound up conservative sentiment on behalf of 
t ininisters, and restored the tone of the House. The clouds of the earlier 
evening hours dispersed, and the governnunt was victorious. Two 
speeches, one negatively and the other positively, reversed the prevail- 
ing currcrit, and saved the administration, i have never known a 
parallel case. The whole honour of the fray, in the ministerial sense, 

' redounded to Lord Stanley. I doubt whether in the twenty-six years of 
his after life he ever struck such a stroke as this. 

COLONIAL POLICY 

Vol. I. ]>(igc 2QH * 

You have reversed, within the last seventy years, every one of these 
salutary principles. Your policy has been this; you ha\e retained at 
* home the management of and property in colonial lands. You have 
magnificent suras figuring in your estimates for the ordinary expenses of 
their governments, instead of allowing them to bear their own expenses. 
Instead of suffering them to judge what are the measures best adapted 
to secure their peaceful regions w r ith the aboriginal tribes, and endea- 
vouring to secure their good conduct — instead of telling them that they 
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must Hot look for help from you unless tf.ey uiamuuu me pruiuiines Ui 
justice, you tell them, ‘ You must not meddle with the relations between 
yourselves and the natives ; that is a matter for parliament * ; a minister 
sitting in Downing Stregt must determine how the local relations between f 
the inhabitants of the colony and the aboriginal tribes are to be settled, 
in every point down to the minutest detail. Nay, even their strictly 
internal police your soldiery is often called upon to maintain. Then, 
again, the idea \>f their ‘electing their own oflicers is, of course, revolu- 
tionary in the extreme — if not invading the royal supremacy, it is some- 
thing almost as bad, dismembering the empire ; and as to making their 
own laws upon their local affairs without interference or control from 
us, that is really an innovation so opposed to all ideas of imperial policy, 
that I think my honourable finicna the member for Southwark (Sir 
William Molesworth) has been the first man in the House hold enough 
to propose it. Thus, in fact, the principles on which our colonial 
administration was once conducted have been precisely reversed. Our 
colonics have come to be looked upon as being, not municipalities 
endowed with internal freedom, but petty states. If yoii had only kept 
to the fundamental idea of your forefathers, that these were municipal , 
bodies founded within the shadow and cincture of your imperial powers — 
that it was your business to impose on them such pavsitive restraints as 
you thought necessary, and having done so, to leave them free in every- 
thing else — all those principles, instead of being reversed, would have 
survived in full vigour — you would have saved millions, I was going to 
say countless millions, to your exchequer ; but you would have done 
something far more important by planting societies more worthy by far - 
of the source from which they spring ; for no man can read the history 
of the great American Revolution without seeing that a hundred years 
ago your colonies, such as they then were, with the institutions they 
then possessed, and the political relations in which they then stood to 
the mother-country, bred and reared men of mental stature and power 
such as far surpassed anything that colonial life is now commonly con- 
sidered to be capable of producing. — Speech on second reading of the New 
Zealand Constitution bill , May 21, 1852. ' 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS OF 1853 AS AFFECTING 
IRELAND 

Vol. I. page, 81*5. 

When the Deport of the Irish Financial delations Commission of 18941, 
was named to him , Mr. Gladstone made tfce following observations f 

The changes adopted in that year were explained in my budget' 
speech, and will be fbund in my volume of Financial Statements,' pp. 
53, 60, and 69. They affected the Spirit Duties and the Income-Tax. 

1. The Spirit Duties. — We laid 8d. per gallon upon Irish spirits, 1 
imposed at the sanio time Is. per gallon in Scotland, and laid it down 
that the equalisation of the duty in the three countries would require a 
reduction of the duty of 8s. chargeable in England. Sir Robert Peel had ; 
imposed Is. per gallon on Irish spirits in 1842, but was defeated by ths 
smuggler, and repealed the duty in consequence of the failure. In 1842 
the duty was levied by a separate revenue police. I abolished this^ 
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separate police, and handea me auty tc the constabulary force, which 
raised it, and without difficulty. 

, 2. The 'Income-Tax was also in that year extended to Ireland. I 

^pointed out that Sir Robert Peel, in imposing* the burden on Great 
Britain, proposed to give a compensation for it by progressive reductions 
of duty on consumable commodities, and that Ireland had for twelve 
years enjoyed her full share of the compensation without undergoing any 
> part of the burden ; but I also laid it down as # a fundamental principle 
that the peace income-tax was to be temporary, and I computed that it 
f mi^ht cease in 1860. This computation was defeated, first by the 
Crimean war, second by a change of ideas as to expenditure and estab- 
lishments which I did everything in my power to check, but which 
began to creep in with, and after, that^var. We were enabled to hold 
it in cheek during the government of 1859-66. It has since that time, 
and especially in these last years, broken all bounds. But although the 
computation of 1853 was defeated, the principle that the income-tax 
should be temporary was never forgotten* at least by me, and in the year 
1874 I redeemed my pledge by proposing, as mentioned, to repeal it 
— a course which would have saved the country a sum which it is 
difficult to reckon, but very latgo. This fact which was in the public 
mind in 1853 wlich the income-tax was temporary, is the key to the 
whole position. From this point of view wc must combine it with the 
remission of the consolidated annuities. I have not now the means of 
making the calculation exactly, hut it will be found that a descending 
ilicome-tax on Ireland for seven years at 7d., then 6d., then 5d., is 

» , though not completely, balanced by that remission. It will 
e seen that the finance of 1853 is not responsible cither for a 
permanent peace income-tax upon Ireland, or for the present equalisation 
of the spirit duties. At the same time, I do not mean to condemn those 
measures. I condemn utterly the extravagance of the civil expenditure 
in Ireland, which, if Ireland has been unjustly taxed, cannot for a moment 
be pleaded as a compensation. I reserve my judgment whether political 
eauality can be made compatible with privilege in point of taxation. I 
admit, for my own part, that in 1853 I never went hack to the union 
whence the difficulty springs, but only to the union of the exchequers in 
or about 1817. It is impossible to resist the authority which lias now 
affirmed that we owe a pecuniary, as well as a political debt to Ireland. 

FINANCIAL PROPOSAL OF 1853 
Vol. I. -page 351. 

Mr. Gladstone to Sir Stafford Northcotc. 

Aug . 6, 1862. — I have three main observations to make upon the 
Conversion scheme, two of which are confessions, and one a maxim for an 
, opposition to remember. 

1. In the then doubtful state of foreign* politics, hat\ I been capable 
of fully appreciating it at the time, I ought not to have made the 
proposal. * 

v 2. Such a proposal when made by a government ought either to be 
v: resisted outright, or allowed t<f pass, I do not say without protest, but 
without delay. For that can ao nothing but mischief to a proposal 
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depending on public impression. The same course should be taken as is 
taken in the case of loans. 

3. Iam sorry to say I made a more serious error, as regards the South 
Sea Stocks, than the original proposal. In the summer, I think, of 1853, 
and a good while before harvest the company proposed to me to take 
Mr. Goulburn’s 3 per cents to an equal amount in lieu of their own. 
They were at thy time* more valuable and I refused ; but it, would have 
been wise to accept, not oecause the event proved it so, but because the 
state of things at the time was so far doubtful as to have made this kind 
of insurance prudent. 

For the, benefit of the expert , 7 give Mr. Gladstone's further observations 
on this highly technical matter :—*> 

I have other remarks to offer. I write, however, from memory. 
Three millions of the £8,000,000 were paid in exchequer bills. The 
difference between £100 and the price of consols at the time may, in 
argument al least, fairly be cohsidoicd as public loss. You say it was 
90 or 91. We could not, however, if the operation had not taken place, 
have applied our surplus revenue with advantage to the reduction of 
debt. The balances would have been richer by £5,000,000, but we had 
to raise seven millions for the services of the year 185V5. Now, as I am 
making myself liable for the loss of half a million of money in repaying 
the South Sea Company, and thereby starving the balances, I am entitled 
to say on the other hand that the real loss is to be measured by the 
amount of necessity created for replenishing them, and the charge 
entailed in effecting it. This I think was done by the exchequer bonds : 
and beyond all doubt a large saving was effected to the public by raising 
money upon those bonds, instead of borrowing in consols at 84 or there- 
abouts, which I thiuk would have been the price for which we should in 
* that year have bortowed — sav, at 84. The redemption price, i.e. the 
price at which on the average consols have been in recent times redeemed, 
can hardly I think be less than 95, and may he higher. There was in 
1851 a strong combination in the City to compel a ‘loan’ by bearing the 
funds ; and when it was defeated by the vote of the House of Commons, 
a rapid i caution took place, several millions, I understand, were lost 
by tiie ‘bear,’ and the attempt was not renewed in 1855, when the loan 
was, I believe, made on fair terms, relatively to the state of the market. 

THE REFORM BILL OF 1854 . 

Vol /. page SG. r >. 

In cabinet on Wednesday Lord John Jlussell opened the question of 
the Reform bill, stated the prospect of defeat on Sir E. Dering’s motion, 
and expressed his willingness to postpone the measure until the 27th 
April. Lord Palmerston recommended postponement altogether. Lord 
Aberdeen and Graham w ere averse to any postponement, the latter even 
declaring his opinion that we ought at the time when the Queen’s Speech 
was framed to Ivive assumed fho present state of circumstances as inevit* 
able, and that, therefore, we had no apology % or ground for change ; 
further, that w*e ought if necessary to dissolve upon defeat ’in order to 
carry the measure. No one else went thig length. All the three I have 
named were, from their different points ofView, disposed to concur in 
4 the expedient of postponement, which none of them preferred on its 
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merits. Of the rest of the cabinet, Molesworth and I expressed decidedly 
our preference for the more decided course* of at once giving up the bill 
for the yetfr, as did the chancellor, and this for the ultimate interest of 
the plan itself. Lord Lansdowne, Wood, Clarendon, Herbert were all, 
with* more or less decision of phrase, in the same sense. Newcastle, 
Granville, and Argyll were, I believe, of the same mind. But all were 
willing to accept the postponement until April 27, rather than the very 
serious alternative. Molesworth and I Loth expressed ftur apprehension 
that this course would in the end subject the government to far more of 
ceflsure and of suspicion than if we dealt with the difficulty at once. 
Next day Lord John came to see me, and told me he had the idea that 
in April it might probably be found advisable to divide the part of the 
bill which enfrainnises new classes from that which disfranchises places 
and redistributes seats ; with a view of passing the first and letting the 
latter take its chance ; as the popular feeling would tell for the first 
while the selfish interests were provoked by the last. He thought that 
withdrawal of the bill was equivalent to defeat, and that either mud; lead 
to a summary winding up of the session. I said the division of the bill 
was a new idea and a new light to me ; but observed that it would by 
no means help Graham, who fell himself chiefly tied to the disfranchising 
part ; and submitted to him that his view of a withdrawal of the hill, 
given such circumstances as would alono induce the cabinet to think of 
it, was*more unfavourable than the ease warranted. — March 8, 1854. 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 

Vo l. I. page 3S0 

Extracts from a letter to Lord John Russell, Jan . 20, 1854 

... I do not hesitate to say that one of the great recommendations of 
the change in my eyes would be its tendency to strengthen and multiply 
the ties between the higher classes and the possession of administrative 
power. As a member for Oxford, 1 look forward eagerly to its operation. 
There, happily, we are not without some lights of experience to throw 
upon this part of the subject. The objection which I always hoar there 
from persons who wish to retain restrictions upon elections is this : ‘If 
you leave them to examination, Eton, Harrow*, Rugby, and the other 
public schools will carry evmjthuuj.' I have a strong impression that the 
aristocracy of this country are even superior in natural gifts, on the 
average, to the mass : but it is plain that with their acquired a<l van- 
tages, their insensible education, irrespective of book-learning, they have 
an immense superiority. This applies in its degree to all those who may 
be called gentlemen by birth aim training ; and it must be remembered 
that an essential part of any such plan as is now ipider discussion is the 
separation of work, wherever it can be made, into mechanical and in- 
tellectual, a separation which will open to the higher educated class a 
career, and give them a command over all the higher parts of the civil 
service, which up to this time they have neVer enjoyed. 1 . . 

I must admit that the aggregate means now possessed by government 
for carrying on business in the House of Commons are not in excess of 
the real need, and will not bear serious diminution. I remember being 
alarmed as a young man 'aheh Lord Althorp said, or was said to have 
said, that this country could no longer be governed by patronage. But 
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while sitting thirteen years for a borougU with a humble constituency, 
and spending near ten of them in opposition, I was struck by finding 
that tne loss or gain of access to government patronage was not traceable 
in its effect Hi pon the do cal political influences. I concluded from this 
that it was not the intrinsic value of patronage (which is really none, 
inasmuch as it does not, or ought not, to multiply the aggregate number 
of places to be given, but only acts on the mode of giving them) that 
was regarded, bht simpljr that each party liked and claimed to be upon a 
footing of equality with their neighbours. J ust in the same wav, it was 
considered necessary that bindsmen, flagmen, and the rest, should’ be 
paid four times the value of their services, without any intention of 
bribery, but because it was the custom, and was done on tne other side — * 
in places where this was thought essential, it has now utterly vanished 
away, and yet the people vote and work for their cause as zealously as 
they did before. May not this after all be found to be the case in the 
House of Commons as well as in many constituencies ? . . . 

It might increase the uncertainties of the government in the House of 
Commons on particular nights ; but is not the hold even now uncertain 
as compared with what it was thirty or forty years ago ; and is it really 
weaker for general and for good purposes,* on account of that uncertainty, 
than it then -was? I have heard you explain with great force to the 
House this change in the position of governments since the Reform bill, 
as a legitimate accompaniment of changes in our political state, by virtue 
of which we appeal more to reason, less to habit, direct interest or force. 
May not this be another legitimate and measured step in the same 
direction ? May wo not get, I will not say more ease and certainty for 
the loader of the House, but more real and more honourable strength 
with the better and, in the long run, the ruling part of the community, 
by a signal proof of cordial desire that tlio processes by which govern- 
ment is carried on should not in elections only, but elsewhere too be 
honourable and pure ? I speak with diflidonce ; but remembering that 
at the revolution we passed over from prerogative to patronage, and that 
since the revolution wo have also passed from bribery to influence, I 
cannot think the process is to end here ; and after all we have seen of 
the good sense and good feeling of the community, though it may be too 
sanguine, 1 cherish the hope that the day is now near at hand, or actually 
come, when in pursuit not of visionary notions, but of a great practical 
and economical improvement, we may safely give yet one more new and 
striking sign of rational confidence in the intelligence and character of 
the people. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE BANK 

c 

Vol. I. page 386 

From the time I tbok office as chancellor of the exchequer I began to 
learn that the state held in the face of the Bank and the City an essen- 
tially false position as to finance. When those relations began, the state 
was justly in ill odour as a fraudulent bankrupt who was ready on occasion 
to add force ttf fraud. After the revolution it adopted better methods 
though often for unwise purposes, and in order u> induce monied men to 
be lenders it came forward under the countenance of the Bank as its 
sponsor. Hence a position of subserviency, which, as the idea of public 
faith grew up and gradually attained to solmity, it became the interest 
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of the Bank and the City tdiprolong. This was done by amicable and 
accommodating measures towards the government, whose position was 
thus cushioned and made easy in Order that it might be willing to give 
it a continued acquiescence. The hinge of the whole situation was this : 
the government itself was not to be a substantive powor in matters of 
finance, but was to leave the money power supreme and unquestioned. 
In the conditions of that situation I was reluctant to acquiesce, and I 
began to fight against it by financial sclf-assert/on from\he first, though 
it was only by the establishment of the Post Office Savings Banks and 
thfcir great progr< ssive development that the finance minister lias been 

S rovided with an instrument sufficiently powerful to make him in- 
ependent of the Bank and the City power when he has occasion for 
sums in seven figures. I was tenaciously opposed by the governor and 
deputy-governor of the Bank, who had seats in parliament, and I had 
the City for an antagonist on almost every occasion . — Undated fragment. 

THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE AND SIDNEY HERBERT 

Vfl. 7 . page 888 

With reference lo the Crimean war, I may give a curious example of 
the power of self-deception in the most upright men. The offices of 
colonial secretary and war minister were, m conformity with usage, 
united in the hands of the Duke of Newcastle. On the outbreak of war 
it became necessary to separate them. It evidently laj' with the holder 
to choose which lie would keep. The duke elected" for the war depart- 
ment, and publicly declared that he did this in compliance with the 
unanimous desire of his colleagues. And no one contradicted him. 
We could only ‘grin and bear it.’ I cannot pretend to know r the senti- 
ments of each and every minister on the matter. But I myself, and 
every one with whom I happened to communicate, were very strongly 
of an opposite opinion. The duke was m 11 qualified for the colonial 
seals, for he was a statesman ; ill for the war office, as he was no ad- 
ministrator. I believe w r e all desired that Lord Palmerston should have 
.been war minister. It might have made a difference as to the tolerance 
of the feeble and incapable administration of our army before Sebastopol. 
Indeed, I remember hearing Lord Palmerston suggest in cabinet tlje 
recall of Sir Richard Airy. 

In that crisis one man suffered most unjustly. I mean Sidney * 
Herbert. To some extent, perhaps, his extraordinary and most just 
popularity led people to refrain from pouring on him those vials of 
wrath to which his office exposed him in the eyes especially of the 
uninformed. The duties of his department were really financial. I 
suppose it to be doubtful whether it was not the y3uty of the secretary 
of state’s department to deal with the question of supply for tlie army, 
leaving to him only the management of the purchasing part. But I 
conceive it could be subject to no doubt at all that it w f as the duty of 
the administrative department of the arnfy on the spqt to anticipate 
and make known their wants for the coming winter. This, if my 
memory serves me, the^ wholly failed to do : and, the Duke of New- 
castle’s staff being in truth very little competent, Herbert strained him- 
self morning, noon, and >ignt to invent wants for the army, and 
according to his best judgment or conjecture to supply them. So was 
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laden the great steamer which went to fclie bottom in the harbour of 
Balaclava. And so camd Herbert to be abused for his good deeds.—/,. 
Autobiographic Note, Sept. 17, 1897. • / : 

THE CRIMEAN WAR , 

Vol. L page 406 ’ 

Mr. Gladstone to Duke of Argyll 

Oct. 18, *55 . — You have conferred a great obligation on me by putting * 
me into the witness-box, and asking me why 1 thought last year that 
we were under an obligation to Lord Palmerston for ‘ concentrating the; 1 
attention of the cabinet on thA expedition to the Crimea.’ Such was; 
then my feeling, entertained so strongly that I even wrote to him for 
the purpose of giving to it the most direct expression. And such is my , 
feeling still. I think the fall of Sebastopol, viewed in itself and apart 
from the mode in which it hhs been brought about, a groat benefit to 
Europe. . . . This benefit I should have contemplated with high and, 
so to speak, unmixed satisfaction, were I well assured as to the means 
by which we had achieved it. But, of course, there is a great difference/ 
between a war which I felt, however grievous it waA, yet to be just and 
needful, and a war carried on without any adequate justification ; so far 
as I can to this hour tell, without even any well-defined practical object. 

. . . Your letter (if I must now pass from the defensive) seems to me to . 
involve assumptions as to our right to rectify the distribution of poli- 
tical power by bloodshed, which carry it far beyond just bounds. In, ; 
the hour of success doctrines and policy are applauded, or pass un- 
questioned even under misgiving, which are very differently handled at,; 
a period of disaster, or when a nation comes to feel the embarrassments* 
it nas accumulated. The government are certainly giving effect to the ’ 
public opinion of the day. If that be a justification, they have it : as 
all governments of England have had, in all wars, at eighteen months 
from their commencement. Apart from the commanding consideration 
of our duty as men and Christians, I am not less an objector to the post-/ 
April-policy, on the ground of its certain or probable consequences — in, 
respect first and foremost to Turkey ; in respect to the proper place and,.; ' 

E ower of France ; in respect to the interest which Europe has in keeping; 
er (and us all) within such place and power ; in respect to the per- 
'i manencc of our friendly relations with her ; and lastly, in respect to the ,, 
effects of continued war upon the condition of our own people, and the ’ 
stability of our institutions. But each of these requires an octavo; 
volume. I must add another head : I view with alarm the future use 
against England of the arguments aSid accusations we use against/: 
Russia. ^ 

Dec. 1.— What I ifnd press hardest among the reproaches upon me is, ! ■ 
this : — 1 You went to war for limited objects ; why did you not take into/ 
. account the high probability that those objects would be lost sight of / 
the excitement which war engenders, and that this war, if once begun*/ 
would receive an extension far beyond your views and wishes.’ / 

Dec. 8. — I do mean that the reproach I nam&l is the one most nearly/; 
just. What the weight due to it is, I forbear finally to judge until 1/ 
see the conclusion of this tremendous d&i^. But I quite see enough 
to be aware that the particular hazard, in question ought to have beeB^* 
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more sensibly and clearly before me. It may be good logic and good 
sense, » I think, to say : — ‘I will forego ends that are just, for fear of 
being driven upon the pursuit of others that are not so.* Whether it 
it so in a particular case depends very much upon the prol&ble amount 
of the driving power and of the resisting force which may be at our 
command. 


BUDGET OF 1860 

, Vol. II. page JO 

Sir William lleathcote wrote to Mr. Gladstone , May 4, 1861 : — 

I understood you in your rebukes of Lewis in 1857, to be aiming not 
only at a cliango of his plan of finance in that particular year, but (if 
that were impossible, or at least could not be carried), at a resumption 
as early as circumstances would allow, of what you thought the proper 
line of action which he insisted on suspending. Income-tax and war 
duties on tea and sugar were and would continue to be, as I understood, 
the primary claim mts for red in tion of taxation, in your judgment. . . . 
The very vehemence of youy convictions and expressions on both 
occasions perplexes^nie. 

Mr. Gladstone replied the same day : — 

. . / You think, 1. That I bound myself to the reduction of the tea 
and sugar duties as a policy for future occasions, and not merely for the 
issue then raised. 2. That in like manner I was bound to the i eduction 
and abolition of the income-tax. 3. That cion if tin re aiose m the 
system of our expenditure a groat change, involving an increase of 
ten or fifteen millions ot mouey over 3853, I was still in consistency 
bound to hold over the fust chance of i eduction foi income-lax, tea and 
sugar/ 4. That consequently until these duties weie remitted I could 
not propose to prosecute any commercial lcfoims imolvmg, as neai lv all 
of them do, a sacrifice of le venue for a time. 5. It is because 1 have 
departed from these positions by i>roposing a multitude of reductions 
and abolitions of duty, other than the three mentioned, and partly or 
wholly in preference to them, that you have lost confidence in my 
’judgment on these matters (a conlidence to which I do not pretend that 
T had ever any claim). 

If I have interpreted you aright, and I hope you will tell me whether 
I have done so or not, this is all to me exceedingly curious ; such are 
the differences in the opinions of men formed fiom tlieir difleient points 
of view. Now I will give you mine. To give effect to the pledge of 
honour, by which I became bound m 1853, 1 made a desperate effort 
.in 1857, with all the zeal of Which I w r as capable, and with all the 
passion to which I am liable. It w f as my opinion that the course then 
, taken would be decisive as to the operations in 38So, for the income-tax 
never can he got rid of except by prospective finance, reaching over 
several years, and liable to impediment and disturbance acrordingly. I 
therefore protested against the whole scale o? expenditure then proposed ; 
as well as against particular kinds of expendituie to which I might refer. 
I likewise protested against the provision for that expenditure wdiich the 
'government of the day proposed. First, because the expenditure itself 
5 was excessive, in my view. Secondly, because in the mode of that pro- 
< vision I thought the remissron of income-tax was large out of all projwr- 

Ovwurn 
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tion to the remission on indirect taxes ; ai$ this disproportion I regarded 
as highly dangerous. I determined to let no political prejudice stand 
in my way, and to test to the best of my very feeble power the opinion 
of parliament with respect to tea and sugar. I stated that if the opinion 
of parliament were against me I should not factiously prolong the contest 
but should withdraw from it. Not only was the opinion of parliament 
against me, but it sc happened that the opinion of the country was 
immediately afterwards* taken by a dissolution on that and on other 
kindred questions. The country affirmed the policy of Lord Palmerston,, 
and the policy of a materially increased expenditure, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. I had misjudged public opinion ; they had read it 
aright. After the dissolution of 1857, Sir George Lewis who had 
previously raised the tea and kugar duties for one year, proposed to 
raise them for two more. I immediately followed in debate, and thanked 
him warmly for doing it. All this of course I can prove. I said, we are 
going to have more expenditure, we must therefore have more taxation. 

As I have gone thus far v^tli my history, I will conclude it.. Not- 
withstanding what had happened, I did not absolutely abandon 
at that time the hope that we might still reach in 1860 a state which 
might enable us to abolisli the income-tax. I had a faint expectation 
of more economy under another government. When Lord Derby’s 
administration came in in 1858, they professed to reduce expenditure 
by £800,000, and to contemplate further reductions. I expressed my 
satisfaction, and gave them the extreme of support that I could. But 
I then clearly pointed out that, even with the scale of expenditure they 
then proposed, we could not abolish the income-tax in 1860. In a few 
months, their reductions vanished into air. In 1859 came the famous 
‘reconstruction.’ I took office in Juno, and found a scale of expenditure 
going on in the treasury far more prodigal and wanton than I had ever 
charged upon Lord Palmerston's iirst government. I found also that 
when the estimates had been completed, I believe entirely on their basis, 
there was a probable deficiency of four or five millions for a year of 
which nearly one-third had passed. And the expenditure was I think 
nearly seventy millions, or some fourteen millions more than in 1853, 
This was not the act only of the government. The opposition halloed 
them on ; and the country, seized with a peculiar panic, was in a humour 
even more lavish than the opposition. 

My view was, and I stated it, that we ought to provide for this expendi- 
ture in a due proportion between direct and indirect taxes. I showed 
that this proportion had not been observed ; that we had continued to 
levy large amounts of war tax on tea and sugar, and had returned to 
the scale of 1853 for income. I proposed to provide the necessary sums 
chiefly by an increase of income-tax. But neither then (in July 1859), 
nor for nearly two and a half yeaTS before, had I ever (to my knowledge) 
presumed to speak ol any one as bound to abolish the income-tax or to 
remit the additional duties on tea and sugar. 

I fully expect from you the admission that as to these measures I 
could not in the altered "circumstances be bound absolutely to thd 
remissions, but you say I was bound to give them a preference ovei 
all other remissions. Nowhere I believe can one word to this effect bjfi 
extracted from any speech of mine. I found in 1860 that all the reform* 
ing legislation, which had achieved s&icfc. vast results, had been sus- 
pended for seven years. We were then raising by duties doomed in 185^ 
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from twelve to thirteen millions. It would in my opinion have been no 
less than monstrous on my part to recognise the preferences you claim 
for these* particular duties. All of them indeed would have been reliefs, 
even the income-tax w’hich is I think provedHo be the*least relief of 
any. But, though reliefs, they were hardly reforms ; and experience had 
shown us that reforms were in fact double and treble reliefs. I may be 
wrong, but it is my opinion and I found it ©n experience, that the 
prospect of the removal of the three collectively (income, tea extra, and 
sugar extra) being in any case very remote, it is less remote with than 
.Without the reforming measures of the last and (I hope I may add) of 
the present year. Had the expenditure of 1853 been resumed) there 
would notwithstanding the Russian war have been, in my opinion, room 
for all these three things. 1. Abolition of income-tax by or near 1860 ; 
2. remission of increases on tea and sugar within the same time ; 3. 
the prosecution of the commercial reforms. 

It may be said that having set my face against an excess of expendi- 
ture I ought to have considered that a Mbly war, and not to have receded. 
Although I place public economy somewhat higher as a matter of duty 
than many might do, I do not think it would have been right, I do 
think it would have been foolish and presumptuous in me to have gone 
beyond these twoP things : first, making an effort to the utmost of my 
power at the critical moment (as I look it to be), and secondly, on being 
defeated to watch for opportunities thereafter. Since it should be. 
remembered I do not recommend or desire sweeping and sudden 
reductions. 

The chief errors that I see myself to have committed are these. In 
1853 when I took the unusual course of estimating our income for seven 
years, and assuming that our expenditure would either continue as it 
was, or only move onwards gradually and gently, I ought no doubt to 
have pointed out explicitly, that, a great disturbance and increase of our 
expenditure would baffle my reckonings. Again in 1857 the temper of 
the public mind had undergone a change which I failed to discern ; and 
I attacked the government and the chancellor of the exchequer of that 
day for doing what the country desired though I did not. I name 
these as specific errors, over and above the general one of excess of heat. 

The budget of last year I cannot admit to have been an error. People 
say it should have been smaller. My belief is that if it had been a 
smaller boat it would not have lived in such a sea. I speak of the 
period of the session before the China war became certain. When it did 
So, we were in a great strait about the paper duty. We felt the obligation 
incurred by the vote on the second rAnuing, and we construed it according 
to the established usage. We took the more arduous, but I think the 
more honourable course for a government to pursue. Had we abandoned , 
the bill, I know not how we could have looked injdie face those who had , 
acted and invested on the faith of an unbroken practice. I admit that 
i political motives greatly concurred to recommend the budget of last 
. year. It was a budget of peace, and peace wanted it. The budget of 
this year followed from the budget of last, given the othejr circumstances. 

; At the same time I can understand how the claim of tea could be set up, 
but not well after the occurrences of last year how it could be supported. 

This is a long egotistical story. But when you consider that it con- 
tains my whole story (except ^pieces justijicatives) in answer to so many 
speeches in both Houses and elsewhere, for never to this hour have I 
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opened my lips in personal defence, you 011 understand why I might 
be garrulous. ... 

Notwithstanding the mild doctrine I have held about expenditure , 
I admit it mfcy be said «I ought not to have joined a government which * 
had such extended views in that direction, even though they were the * 
views of the nation. Much may be said on this. I may, however, * 
remark that when the government was formed I did not fully conceive 
the extent to wHich we should proceed. 

THE CABINET. 1860 

Vol II. page 28 

Mr. Gladsonc's memorandum on the currents of opinion in the cabinet 
of 1860 concludes as follows : — 

1. The most Italian members of the cabinet have been : Lord 

Palmerston, Lord John Vtussell, W. E. G., Gibson, Argyll. The 
least Italian : Lewis, Wood, Grey, Herbert, Villiers (especially). ‘ 

2. In foreign policy generally the most combative have been : Lord 

Palmerston, Lord John Kusscll, Duke of Newcastle, the chancellor. 
The least combative : Duke of Somerset, ‘ Duke of Argyll, 
Granville, Gibson, Herbert, Lewis, Grey, W. E. G., Wood, the 
same in feeling but not active. ' t 

3. In defences and expenditure, the most alarmed or most martial 

(as tho case may be), have been : Lord Palmerston, Lord John 
Russell, Duke of Newcastle, S. Herbert, followed by Duke of 
Somerset, the chancellor, Granville, Cardwell. Inclined the other 
way : Gibson, W. E. G., Lewis, Grey, Duke of Argyll (Elgin, 

I tliink). 

4. In finance some are for movement, some stationary or retrograde so 

as to be ready for immediate war. Yet here we are not divided ' 
simply as combative or anti -combative. The onward men in 
finance are : Lord John Russell, Duke of Newcastle, Granville, 
Argyll, Gibson, W. E. G., and, I think, the chancellor. The 
stationary men are, first and foremost : Sir George Lewis, Sir C. 
Wood ; next to these, Lord Palmerston, Cardwell, and, I think, 
Villiers, Herbert. 

5. On reform I must distinguish between ( a ) extension of thb franchise 

and ( b ) redistribution of seats. In the first the more liberal men' 
are : Lord John Russell, Duke of Somerset, Duke of Newcastle, 
Duke of Argyll, Gibson, W. E. G. The fearful or opposed are i 
Lord Palmerston, C. Villiers, S. Herbert. In the second, for 
small disfranchisement were, I tftink, all the first except New* 
castle. For larger disfranchisement : Newcastle, Villiers, an<J 
Lord Palmerston, I think not greatly averse. In fact, I think, 
that larger disfranchisement of places may have been favoured by 
him, 1. as a substitute for enlargement of the franchise, which, 
he chiefly dreads ; 2/ as perhaps an obstacle to the framing of 
a measure. i 

6. In church matters Herbert, Newcastle, aftd I, are the most con- 

servative and the most church -like ; with a sympathy from,/ 
Argyll. But, as I said, there i^ oq struggle here : patronage, , 
the sore subject, not being a cabinet affair. 
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SESSION OF 1860 

Vol. II. pa<je i!7 

Extract from a Letter to the Duke of Argyll 

Lenina cn., September 3, 1860. — The session lias been one to make all 
of ns thoughtful, and me perhaps most of all. # It is indeed much before 
my mind, but iny head lias not ceased to whirl, so that I cannot got a 
•clear view of what Seward would call my position. Two things I know, 
one is that it produced the greatest pleasures and the greatest, pains I 
have ever known in polities ; the other that I have had to take various 
decisions and pel form acts that could •neither he satisfactory to others, 
nor from the doubt attaching to one side or the other of the alternative, 
even to myself. To have been the occasion of the blow to the House of 
Commons, or as I call it the ‘ gigantic innovation,’ will be a grief to me 
as long as I live ; if by wildness and ra&lmess I have been its cause, it 
will be a much greater grief. Of that I am not yet able to judge. On 
the whole when 1 think of the cabinet, I always go hack to .Jacob and 
Esau fighting in their mother’s womb ; only here there have been many 
Jacobs and Ksau.4* by which I do not mean the sixteen members of the 
cabinet, but the many and very unhandy causes of division. Perhaps 
I should find it easiest in the work of confession to own my neighbour’s 
faults, i.e. to dwell upon those strange sins of foreign policy which have 
happily for the most part been nipped in the hud almost a VnnanimitU 
(yet with what exceptions!); hut avoiding that task, 1 will make my 
Own confession. I cannot justify the finance of the year as a whole. . . . 
As to the amount of the final demand [lor the China war], what it really 
demonstrates is oru among the follies and dangers of our high-handed 
policy, our want of control over proceedings at the other end of the 
world. But the weak point is the Jortification plan ; I do not now speak 
of its own merits or demerits, hut I speak of it in illation to the budget. 
* . . It is a vile precedent to give away money by remission, and borrow 
to supply the void ; and in the full and chit/ responsibility for having 
established this precedent I am involved, not by the budget of Februury 
but by the consent of July to the scheme which involved the borrowing. 

doubt there are palliating circumstances ; and lastly the grievous 
difficulty of choice between mischievous [ilhgible] and mischievous 
resignation. Still I must say, it is in retrospect, as the people and 
parliament have a right to judge it, a bad and unworkmanlike business, 
and under a skilful analysis of it ii^tlie House of Commons (which there 
is no one opposite fit to make, except it he Nortlicote who perhaps 
scruples it) 1 should wince, till these things and others more inward 
than these, make sore places in the mind ; but on the other hand, that 
I may close with a gleam of sunshine like that which is now easting its 
shadow on my paper from Penmacnmawr after a rough morning, I am 
thankful in the highest degree to have had a share in resisting tin 
alarming mania of the day by means of the French treaty, to which, h 
we escape collision, I think the escape w’ill have been hiainly due ; and 
likewise in one at leas «f negative service to the great Italian cause, which 
is not Italian merely but European. 
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■ MR. PITT'S WAR FINANCE 

Vol. II. page IS 

Mr. Gladstone to Herbert Gladstone 

March 10, 1876. — Mr. Pitt’s position in the Revolutionary war was, I 
think, a false one. To keep out of that war demanded from the people 
of this country aA extraordinary degree of self-control, and this degree 
of it they did not possess. The consequence of our going into it was to 
give an intensity and vitality to the struggle, which but for the tenacity 
of English character it would not have possessed. Mr. Pitt did not show 
the great genius in war which lie possessed as a peace minister. Until 
the epoch of the Peninsula our military performances were small and 
poor, and the method of subsidy was unsatisfactory and ineffective. The 
effect of borrowing money in three per cents was to load us witii a very 
heavy capital of national debt. I think at one time we only got .£46, or 
some such amount, for the £100.* It must, however, be taken into view 
that a perpetual annuity of £3, redeemable upon paying £100, brought 
more than $ of what a perpetual annuity of £4, similarly redeemable, 
would have brought ; or than $ of what a 1 5 annuity, similarly redeem- 
able, would have brought. It is not easy to strike the balance. Mr. 
Ncwunarch, a living economist of some authority, 1 believe, thinks 
Mr. Pitt was right. 1 do not think the case is so clear against him as 
to detract from his great reputation. But were I in the unhappy position 
.of having to call for a large loan, I should be disposed to ask for the 
tender in more than one form, caj., to ask for a tender in three per cents 
pure and simple, and an alternative in 4 or 5 per cents, with that rate 
of interest guaranteed for a certain number of years. Sir Robert Walpole 
had not to contend with like difficulties, and I think his administration 
should be compared with the early years of Pitt’s, in which way of 
judging he would come off second, though a mau of cool and sagacious 
judgment, while morally he stood low. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY. 1860 

Vol. 1 1. page 51 

Mr. Gladstone at Leeds, October 8, 1881 : — « 

1, for my part, look with the deepest interest upon the share that I 
had in concluding — I will not say so much in concluding, but in con- 
ducting on this side of the water, and within the w r alls of parliament as 
well as in administration — the proceedings which led to the memorable 
French treaty of 1860. It is quite true th£t that treaty did not produce 
the whole of the benefits that some too sanguine anticipations may 
possibly have expected 1 from it, that it did not produce a universal 
smash of protective duties, as I wish it had, throughout the civilised 
world. But it did something. It enormously increased the trade 
between this country and France. It effectually checked and traversed 
ill the year I860*' tendencies of a very different kind towards needless 
alarms and panics, and tendencies towards convulsions and confusion in 
Europe. There was no more powerful instrument for confining and con- 
trolling those wayward and angry spirits at t^at particular crisis, than 
the commercial treaty with France. It produced no inconsiderable effect 
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for a number of years upon the legislation of various European countries, 
which tended less decisively* than we could have desired, but still 
intelligibly and beneficially in the direction of freedom of trade. 

LORD ABERDEEN 

IV. 1L \wge 68 

Mr. Gladstone to Sir Arthur Gordon {Lord Stanmorc) 

. downing Street , April 21, 1801.— My dear Ahthfii, — When, within 
a few days after your father’s death, 1 referred in conversation with you 
to one or two points in his character, it was from the impulse of the 
moment, and without any idea of making my words matter of record. 
Months have now passed since you asked me to put on paper the sub- 
stance of what I said. The delay has been partly, perhaps mainly, 
owing to the pressure of oilier demands upon my time and thoughts. 
But it has also been due to this, that an#mstinet similar to that which 
made me speak, has made me shrink from writing. It is enough in 
conversation to give the most partial and hasty touches, provided they 
be not in the main untrue. Those same touches when clothed in a form 
of greater assumption have but a meagre and unsatisfactory appearance, 
and may do even positive injustice. Most of all in the ease of a character 
which was not only of rare quality, but which was so remarkable for the 
fineness of its lights and shadow's. But you have a right to my recollec- 
tions such as they are, and I will not withhold them. 

I may first refer to the earliest occasion on w hich I saw him ; lbr it 
illustrates a point not unimportant in Ins history. On an evening in 
the month of January 18*35, during what is called the short government 
of Sir Robert Peel, I was sent for by Sir Robert Peel, aud received from 
him the oiler, which I accepted, of the under-secretaryship of the colonies. 
From him 1 went on to your father, who was then secretary of state in 
that department, and who was thus to be, in official home- talk, my 
master. Without any apprehension of hurting you, I may confess, that 
I went in fear and trembling. [Then follows the passage already quoted 
in vol. i. p. 92.] I w r as only, 1 think, for about ten weeks bis under- 
'secretary. But as some men bate those whom they have injured, so 
others love those whom they have obliged ; and liis friendship continued 
warm and»unintermitting for the subsequent twenty-six years of his life. 

Some of his many great qualities adorned him in common with several, 
or even with many, other contemporary statesmen : such as clearness of 
, view, strength of the deliberative ^eulty, strong sense of duty, deep 
devotion to the crown, and the most thorough and uncompromising 
loyalty to his friends and colleagues. In this loyalty of intention many, 
I think, are not only praiseworthy but perfect. But the loyalty of 
intention was in him so assisted by other and distinctive qualities, as 
, to give it a peculiar efficacy ; and any one associated wdth Lord Aberdeen 
might always rest assured tlsat he w r as safe in his hands. When our law 
did not allow r prisoners, the benefit of counsel, it w r as commonly said that 
the judge was counsel for the prisoner. Lord Aberdeen was always 
counsel Ipr the absent. ^Doubtless he had pondered much upon the law, 
* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. It had entered profoundly 
into his being, and formed a laage part of it. He was strong m his self- 
respect, but his respect for Others, not for this man or that but for other 
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men as men, was much more conspicuous,. Rarely indeed have I heard 
him utter a word censuring opponents, or Concerning those who actually 
were or had been friends, that could have given pain. If and when it 
was done, it, was done ,so to speak judicially, upon full and reluctant 
conviction and with visible regret. ' 

If I have said that he had much in common with other distinguished 
men who were like him statesmen by profession, it has been by way of 
preface to what t I ’have qpw to say ; namely, that what has ever struck 
me in his character as a whole, was its distinctiveness. There were 
several mental virtues that he possessed in a degree very peculiar : 
there were, I think, one or two in which he stood almost alone. 1 
am not in myself •well qualified for handling a subject like this, and 
also my life has been too hurried, to givo mo the most favourable oppor- 
tunities. Still I must try to explain my meaning. I will name tiien 
the following characteristics, one and all of which were more prominent 
in him than in any public man I ever knew : mental calmness ; the 
absence (if for want of better, words I may describe it by a negative) 
of all egoism ; the love of exact justice ; a thorough tolerance of spirit ; 
and last and most of all an entire absence of suspicion. 

There was something very remarkably in the combination of these 
qualities, as well as in their separate possession. Mqst men who might 
be happy enough to have one half his love of justice, would be so tossed 
with storms ol indignation at injustice as to lose the balance of theii 
judgment. But lie had or seemed to have all the benefits, all the 
ennobling force of strong emotion, with a complete exemption from 
its dangers. His mind seemed to move in an atmosphere of chartered 
tranquillity, which allowed him the view of every object, *ho wo vei 
blinding to others, in its true position and proportion. 

It has always appeared to me that the love of justice is one of the 
rarest among all good qualities, I mean the love of it with full and 
commanding strength. I should almost dare to say there are five 
generous men to one just man. The beauty of justice is the beauty 
of simple form ; the beauty of generosity is heightened with coloui 
and every accessory. The passions will often ally themselves with 
generosity, blit they always tend to divert from justice. The man 
who strongly loves justice must love it for its own sake, and such e 
love makes of itself a character of a simple grandeur to which it if 
hard to find an equal. , 

Next to Lord Aberdeen, I think Sir Robert Teel was the most just o: 
the just men I have had the happiness to know. During the years from 
1841 to 1846, when they were respectively foreign secretary and prime 
minister, as I was at the board o7 trade for much of the time, 1 had 
occasion to watch the two in the conduct of several negotiations that 
involved commercial interests, such as that on the Stadc Dues and thal 
on the project of .i eoi< inercial treaty with Portugal. Now r and then Bil 
Robert Peel would show some degree of unconscious regard to the mer< 
flesh and blood, if I may so speak, of Englishmen ; Lord Aberdeen waf 
invariably for putting themojt liberal construction upon both the conduct 
and the claims of the other negotiating state. 

There is perhaps no position in this counto, in which the love o’ 
justice that I have ascribed in such extraordinary measure to youi 
father, can be so severely tested, as that v^ry position of foreign minister! 
with which his name is so closely associated. Nowhere is a man s< 
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constantly and in such myi|ad forms tempted to partiality ; nowhere 
can he do more for justice ; but nowhere is it more clear that all human 
force is inadequate for its end. A nation is rarely just to other nations. 
Perhaps it is never truly just, though sometimes (Hk*' individuals) what 
maybe called more than just. There can be no difficulty in any country, 
least of all this, in finding foreign ministers able and willing to assert 
the fair and reasonable claims of their countrymen with courage and 
with firmness. The difficulty is quite of another kind*, it is tb find the 
foreign minister, tirst, who will himself view those claims in the dry 
•light both of reason and of prudence ; secondly, and a far harder task, 
who will have the courage to hazard, and if need be to sacrifice himself 
in keeping the mind of his countrymen dow'n to such claims as are 
strictly fair and i easonable. Lord Alrrdeen was most happy in being 
secretary of state for foreign affairs in the time and in the political 
company of two such men as the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel. He was also happy in the general prevalence of a spirit of great 
sobriety in the country, which was singularly free under the government 
of Sir Robert Peel, from the opposite but sometimes associated extremes 
of wantonness and fear. L am glad to think that his administration of 
his department earned a decided public approval. So just a man will, I 
think, rarely attai.% in that department to t lie same measure of popularity, 
while a less just man might easily obtain one far greater. 

To fall short of perfect candour would deprive all I have said of the 
little value it can possess, as that little -value is all summed up in its 
sincerity. On one subject to which my mind lias been directed for the 
last twelve or fourteen years, 1 hod the misfortune to differ from your 
father. I mean the state of Italy and its i elation to Austria in particular. 

1 will not pretend to say that ids view of the ease of Italy appeared to 
mo to harmonize with his general mode of estimating human action and 
political affairs. It seemed to me as if, called in early youth to deal 
with a particular combination of questions which were truly gigantic, his 
mind had received from their weight and force at an impressible period, 
a fixed form in relation to them, while it ever remained open and clastic 
in a peculiar degree upon all others. But my mode of solution for what 
appeared to rue an anomaly is immaterial. I thankfully record that the 
Italian question was almost the only one within my recollection, quite 
the only one of practical importance, on which during the twenty-six 
years I have named, I w j as unable to accept Ids judgment. I bear witness 
with yet greater pleasure that, when I n turned from Naples in 1851 
deeply impressed with the horrible system that 1 had witness* d, his 
opinions on Italian politics did no^ prevent his readily undertaking to 
read the statement I had drawn, nor his using, when he had read it, 
more strong words on the subject, which came from lips like liis with 
such peculiar force. As readily did he undertake to imoke the aid of 
the court of Vienna; to which, if I remember ri^ii, he transmitted the 
statement in manuscript. 

Though I feel that I cannot by any effort do justice to what I have 
termed his finely-shaded character, 1 also* feel that I might be drawn 
onwards to great length on the subject. I must resist the impulse, hut 
I cannot stop without raying a word on the quality which I regard as 
beyond all others his own, I mean the absence from his nature of all 
tendency to suspicion. Th^seewho have read his state papers, and have* 
admired their penetrating force and comprehensive scope, will not 
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misunderstand me wlieu I say that he was; in this respect, a little child ; 
not from defect of vision, but from thorougn nobleness of nature. 

I do not think it was by effort and self-command that he rid himself 
of suspicion. « In the simple and strong aim of the man to be good 
himself, it belonged to the very strength and simplicity of that aim, 
that he should also think others good. I recollect, and I dare say you 
better recollect, one of liis sayings : ‘ I have a habit of believing people.’ 
To some these vnords maty not seem to import a peculiarity. But as 
descriptive of him they indicate what of all the points of his character 
seemed to me most peculiar. I have known one man as. free frofa 
suspicions as was Lord Aberdeen, but he was not a politician. I am 
far from thinking statesmen, or politicians, less honourable than other 
men, quite the reverse ; but tl e habit of their life renders them 
suspicious. The vicissitudes of politics, the changes of position, the 
changes of alliance, the sharp transitions from co-operation to antagonism, 
the inevitable contact with revolting displays of self-seeking and self- 
love ; more than all these perk ups, the constant habit of forecasting 
the future and shaping all its contingencies before-hand, which is 
eminently the merit and intellectual virtue of the politician, «11 these 
tond to make him, and commonly do makfc him, suspicious even of his 
best friend. This suspicion may be found to exist im conjunction with 
regard, with esteem, nay with affection. For it must be recollected 
that it is not usually a suspicion of moral delinquency, but at least as it 
dwells in the better and higher natures, of intellectual error only, in 
some of its numerous forms, or at most of speaking with a reservo that 
may be more or less or even wholly unconscious. None of these 
explanations are needed for Lord Aberdeen. lie always took words in 
their direct and simple meaning, and assumed them to be the index of 
the mind ; and its full index too, so that he did not speculate to learn 
what undiscovered residue might still remain in its dark places. This 
entire immunity from suspicion, which makes our minds in general like 
a haunted place, and the sense of the immunity that lie conveyed to his 
friends in all his dealings with them, combined with the deep serenity 
of his mind, which ever seemed to beguile and allay by some kindly 
process of nature excitement in others, gave an indescribable charm to 
all intercourse with him in critical and difficult circumstances. Hence 

S erhaps in great part, and not merely from his intellectual gifts, was 
erived the remarkable power he seemed to me to exercise in* winning 
confidences without seeking to win them ; and, on the whole, I believe 
that this quality, could we hold it as it was held in him, would save us 
from ten erroneous judgments for on^into which it might lead. For the 
grand characteristic of suspicion after all, as of superstition, is to see 
things that are not. * 

I turn now to another point : Lord Aberdeen was not demonstrative ; 
I do not suppose he tfbuld have been an actor ; he was unstudied in 
speech; and it is of interest to inquire what it was that gave such 
extraordinary force and impressiveness to his language. He did not 
deal iu antithesis. His sayings were not sharpened with gall. In 
short, one might? go on disclaiming for him all the accessories to which 
most men who are impressive owe their impressiveness. Yet I never 
knew any one who was so impressive in brief utterances conveying the 
sum of the matter. ... « * 

History has also caught and will hold firmly and well the honoured 
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name of your father. There ^as no tarnish upon his reputation more 
than upon his character. He will be remembered in connection with 
great passages of European policy not only as a man of singularly 
searching, large, and calm intelligence*, but yet more as the just man, 
the man that used only true weights and measures, and eveT held even 
the balance of his ordered mind. It is no reproach to other statesmen 
of this or other periods, to say that scarcely any of them have had a 
celebrity so entirely unaided by a transitory glare. Buf if this be so, it 
implies that while they for the most part must relatively lose, he must 
relatively and greatly gain. If they have had stage-lights and lie has 
had none, it is the hour when those lights are extinguished that will 
, for the first time do that justice as between them which he was too 
noble, too far aloft m the tone of liis nraid, to desire to anticipate. All 
the qualities and pirts in which he w r as great were tho^e that are the 
Very foundation-stones of our being; as foundation-stones tiny are 
deep, and as being deep they are withdrawn from view; but time is 
their witness and their friend, and in the ftial distribution of posthumous 
fame Lord Aberdeen has nothing to forfeit, he has only to receive. 

I see on perusing what I have wntten, that in the endeavour to set 
forth the virtues and great qualities ol your father, I seem more or less 
to disparage other •men, ineduding even Sir Robert Peel whom he so 
much esteemed and loved. I had no such intention, and it is tin* Uult 
of my hand, not of my w T ill. lie would not have claimed, he would not 
have wished nor borne, that others should claim for him superiority, or 
even parity in all points with all his contemporaries. But there was a 
Certain region of character which was, so to speak, all his own; and 
there other men do seem nioie or less dwarfed beside him. In the 
combination of profound feeling with a calm of mind equally profound, 
of thorough penetration w r ith tlic largest charity, of the wisdom of the 
serpent with the harmlessness of the dove, in the total suppression and 
exclusion of self from Ins reckonings and actions— m all this w'e may 
think him supreme, and yet have a broad array of good and noble 
qualities in which lie may have shared variously with others. There 
are other secrets of his character and inner life into which I do not 
pretend to have penetrated. It always seemed to me that thcTu was a 
treasure-house within him, which he kept closed against the e^es of 
men. He is gone. He has done w T cll in his generation. May peace 
i and light be wdth him, and may honour and blessing long attend his 
memory upon earth. — Believe me, my dear Arthur, atiectioimtely yours, 

W. E. CLADSrONE. 
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War secretary .... Edwa|d Cardwell. 

First lord of the admiralty . H. C. E. Childers. 

Indian secretary . . . Duke of Argyll. 

President of the board of trade . * John Bright. 

Chief secretary for Ireland . . Chichester Fortescue. 

Postmaster general . . . Marquis of Hartington. 

President of the poor law board . George J. Goschen. 

On Lord Clarendon\s*death in June 1870, Lord Granville became 
foreign secretary ; Lord Kimberley, colonial secretary ; Viscount Halifax 
(Sir C. Wood), lord privy seal ; and Mr, Forster, vice-president of th4 
privy council, entered the cabinet. 

On Mr. Bright’s resignation in December 1870, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue became president of Die board of trade ; Lord Hartington 
succeeded him as chief secretary for Ireland ; Mr. Monsell was appointed 
postmaster general without a seat in the cabinet. 

On Mr. Childers’s resignation in March 1871, Mr. Goschen became 
first lord of the admiralty, and Mr. James Stansfeld president of the 
poor law board. 

In August 1872 Mr. Childers rejoinec\ the cabinet, succeeding Lord 
Duflerin as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster In October Sir 
Koundell Palmer (created Lord Selborne) became lord chancellor on the 
retirement of Lord Ilatherley. 

In August 1873 Lord.Ripon and Mr. Childers relirod, Mr. Gladstone 
became chancellor of the exchequer as well as first lord ; Mr. Bright 
rejoined the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster; Mr. Lowe 
became home secretary and Mr. Bruce (ereated Lord Aberdare) president 
of the council. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL 

Vol 1J. jMttje 209 

Mr. Gladstone to the Queen 

July 21, 1869. — Mr. Gladstone presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty and reports that the cabinet mot at 11 this day, and considered 
with anxious care its position and duty in regard to the Irish Church 
hill. The vote and declaration of the House of Lords last night were 
regarded as fatal if persisted in ; and the cabinet deemed it 'impossible 
to meet proceedings of such a character with any tender of further 
concessions. The cabinet, however, considered at much length a variety 
of courses ; as (1) To announce at /nee that they could no longer, after 
the vote and announcement of last night, be responsible for further 
proceedings in connection with the bill, but that they would leave it 
to the majority of tip). House of Lords to take such steps as it might 
think proper ; (2) To f go through the whole of the amendments of the 
bill [i.c in the House of Lords], and then if they •were adversely carried 
to declare and proceed as above ; (3) To go through not the whole of 
the amendments but the endowment amendments, and to conclude that 
when these hah been adversely decided, they could (as before) assume 
no further responsibility, but must leave the matter to the majority to 
consider ; (4) To send the bill back to the House of Commons with the 
declaration that it would not be accepted tl^re, and with the intention 
of simply moving the House to adhere to its amendments as last adjusted* 
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Your Majesty has already been apprized by Mr. Gladstone’s telegram 
in cipher of this afternoon, that (under the influence of a strong desire 
to exhibit patience, and to leave open every opportunity for reconsidera- 
tion) the third of these courses had been adopted ; although there was 
no doubt that the House of Commons was fully prepared to approve 
and sustain the first. Lord Granville deemed it just possible that the 
peers might be prepared to give way before another return of the bill 
from the House of Commons ; and the question therefore was left open 
whether, if evidence to this effect should appear, the government 
shtnild then fall in with that course of proceeding. Although the 
government have felt it to be impossible to make biddings in the face 
of the opposition, the Archbishop of Canterbury has been apprized, in 
strict confidence, of the nature and extent of the concession, whicli for 
the sake of peace they would be prepared to recommend. Sir R. Palmer 
is also substantially aware of it, and has expressed his opinion that on 
such terms the opposition ought to bo ready to conclude the matter. 

. 3 

BOARD AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 

l hi. II. page 285 

Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Bright 

Aug. 21, 1873. — An appeal to me was made to introduce board 
schools into Hawarden on account of my share in the Education Act. 

I stated the two views held by diiFercnt supporters of the Act, respectively 
on the quostion of board schools and voluntary schools. For myself, 

I said, not in education only hut in all things, including education , / 
prefer voluntary to legal machinery , when the thing can he well done 
either way. But this question is not to be decided by a general 
preference or a general formula. Parliament has referred it to the 
choice of the local communities. They should decide according to the 
facts of the case before them. What are the facts in llawarden ? 
Four- fifths are already provided for ; were it only one-fifth or were it 
two-fifths the case for the board (I said) would l>e overwhelming. But 
besides the four-fifths, arrangements are already made for a further 
provision in a voluntary school. Nothing remains to be done except 
to build three infant schools. The voluntary schools will be governed 
by a committee, including the churchwarden*, and having a majority 
of laymen. The machinery of a board is of necessity cumbrous, and 
the method costly in comparison. I hold that we ought not to set up 
this machinery, in order to Create v \three infant schools, where all the 
other wants oi some 2000 people are already provided for. 

VIEWS ON A CLASSICAL EDUCATION 

Vol. II. page 226 

Mr . GladsUme to Lord Lyttelton 

Btnrmenrmwr, Aug. 29, 1861. — Thanks for the brief notice which 
you recently took of tie Public Schools Commission. I was heartily 
glad to hear that you had formed a drastic set of questions. I lake 
the deepest interest in thc^ object of the commission, and I have full 
confidence in its members nftul organs ; and at all times I shall be very 
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glad to hear what you are doing. Meantime I cannot help giving you, 
to be taken for what it is worth, the sum of my own thoughts upon the 
subject. . . . The low utilitarian argument in matter of education, for , 
giving it wfiat is termed a practical direction, is so plausible that I 
think we may on the whole be thankful that the instincts of the country 
have resisted what in argument it has been ill able to confute. We 
still hold by the classical training as the basis of a liberal education ; 
parents* dispose of their children in early youth accordingly; but if. 
they were asked why they did so, it is probable they would give' 
lamentably weak or unworthy reasons for it, such for example as that 
the public schools and universities open the way to desirable acquaint- 
ance and what is termed ‘good society.’ Your commission will not I 
presume be able to pass by this question, but will have to look it in the 
tace ; and to proceed either upon a distinct affirmative, or a substantial; 
negative, of the proposition that the classical training is the proper 
basis of a liberal education. I hope you will hold by affirmation and 
reject negation. < 

But the reason why I trouble you upon the subject is this, that I 
think the friends of this principle have usually rather blinked the, 
discussion, and have been content witft making terms of compromise 
by way of buying off the adversary, which miglfc be in themselves 
reasonable unless they were taken as mere instalments of a transaction 
intended in the long run to swallow up the principle itself. What I 
feel is that the relation of pure science, natural science, modern 
languages, modern history, anu the rest of the old classical training, 
ought to be founded on a principle and ought not to be treated simply 
as importunate creditors, that take a shilling in the £ to-day, because, 
they hope to get another shilling to-morrow, and in the meantime have , 
a recognition of their title. This recognition of title is just what I 
would refuse. I deny their right to a parallel or equal position; their 
true positiou is auxiliary, and as auxiliary it ought to be limited and 
restrained without scruple, as a regard to the paramount matter of 
education may dictate. 

But why after all is the classical training paramount ? Is it because 
we find it established ? because it improves memory or taste, or givesj 
precision, or develops the faculty of speech? All these are but partial,’ 
and fragmentary statements, so many narrow glimpses of a great andj 
comprehensive truth. That truth I take to be that the modern”' 
European civilisation from the middle age downwards is the compound* 
of two great factors, the Christian religion for the spirit of man, and 1 
the Greek, and in a secondary deg/ee the Roman discipline for his mind';?; 
and intellect. St. Paul is the apostle of the Gentiles, and is in his own 
person a symbol of tins great wedding — the place, for example, 0^,;;: 
Aristotle and Plato in Christian education is not arbitrary nor in;^ 
principle mutable. *flie materials of what we call classical training^ 
were prepared, and we have a right to say were advisedly prepared, ip,^ 
order that it might become not a mere adjunct but (in mathematical^ 
phrase) the complement of Christianity in its application to the culture ^ 
of the human* being formed both for this world and for the world;" 
to come. •* 

If this principle be true it is broad and high and clear enough, and'# 
supplies a key to all questions connected ^dth the relation between the^ 
classical training of our youth and all otner branches of their secular^ 
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education. It must of coursg be kept within its proper place, and duly 
limited as to things and persons. It can only apply in full to that 
small proportion of the youth of any country, who are to become in the 
fullest sense educated men. It involves no extiavagant 01 inconvenient 
assumptions respecting those who are to be educated for trades and 
professions in which tho necessities of specific training must limit 
general culture. It leaves open every question turning upon individual 
aptitudes and inaptitudes and by no means requires Shat boys without 
a capacity for imbibing any of the spirit of classical culture are still ^to 
.be mechanically plied with the instruments of it alter their unfitness 
lias become manifest. But it lays down tho rule of education for those 
who have no internal and no external disqualification ; and that rule, 
becoming a fixed and central point an the system, becomes also the 
point around which all others may be grouped. 


Mr. Gladstone to Sir' S. Korthcote 

Nov. 12, 1861. — The letter I wrote to Lyttelton about the classical edu- 
cation suggested topics, whfcli as you justly perceive are altogether 
esoteric. They 1ft ve never to my knowledge been carefully worked out, 
and I think they well deserve it ; but clearly your report is not the 
place. ' I will not say you are not prudent in suggesting that you should 
not even give an opinion upon the great question : What is the true 
place of the old classical learning in the human culture of the nineteenth 
century ? I am far from venturing to say the contrary. But one thing 
I do think, namely, that it is desirable that, as far as may be, the 
members of the commission should have some answer to that question 
in their minds, and should write their report with reference to it. For 
centuries, through the lifetime, of our great schools this classical culture 
has been made the lapis angular is of all secular culture of the highest 
class. Was this right or was it wrong, aye or no '( I think it much to 
be desired that the commission should if they will, proceed upon the 
affirmative or negative of that proposition, and should also make their 
choice for the former. This would be a keynote to their report ; but it 
need not be distinctly and separately heard in it. Such is my notion. 
As to particulars I have little to say that is worth hearing ; but I think,, 
these thfee things. First, that we give much too little scope for devia- 
tion from what I think the normal standard to other and useful branches, 
when it has become evident, that the normal standard is inapplicable ; 
just as was the case in Oxford befo^j the reform of the examinations, or 
let me rather say the new statutes. Secondly, I am extremely jealous 
of any invasion of modern languages which is to displace classical 
culture, or any portion of it in minds capable of following that walk. (I 
, take it that among the usual modern tongues Italian has by far the 
greatest capacity for strict study and scholarship ; whereas it is the one 
least in favour and the whole method of dealing with them is quite 
alien to strict study. ) Lastly, I confess f grieve over the ignorance of 
natural history which I feel in myself and believe to* exist in others. 
At some time, in some*way, much more of all this ought to be brought 
in, but clearly it would serve in a great degree as recreation, and need 
not thrust aside whatever Jwrt. work boys are capable of doing. 
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POSITION OF THE COMMANDER- IN'CHIEF IN PARLIAMENT 

' Vd. II. pages 176-177 

J.fr. Gladstone to the Queen 

July 8, 1871. — Mr. Gladstone believes that according to precedent 
the command er-in-ehief, when a peer, has not shrunk fiom giving his 
opinion on measures su&nitted to the House of Lords. In 1847, the 
government of that day introduced the Short Service bill, of which on 
the merits it is believed that the Duke of Wellington, then commander-* 
in-cliief, did not approve. Indeed he expressed in debate on April 26th, 
1847, his doubts whether the measure would produce the advantages 
which were anticipated from it ; •nevertheless, while having no political 
connection with the government, he spoke and voted in a division for 
the bill. It is probable, as the numbers were only 308 to 94, that his 
speech and vote alone carried the bill. Your Majesty will not fail to 
bear in mind that until 1855} there was always a very high military 
authoiity who was in political connection with the government, namely, 
the master of the ordnance. Indeed, unless Mr. Gladstone’s recollection 
deceives him, Lord Beresford was required by the Duke of Wellington 
in 1829, as master of the ordnance, to support thb Roman Catholic 
Relief bill. And it is still regretted by many that ministries have not 
since comprehended any such ofheer. All question, however, as to the 
political support of a ministry by the military chiefs of the army is now 
at an end. 


A SOLDIER AT THE WAR OFFICE 
Vol. II 270-27? 

Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Cardwell 

Jan. 5, 1871. — It was a great advantage before 1854, that there was 
always a considerable soldier either in the cabinet or at least at the head 
of an important military department, and politically associated with the 
government. This w r o lost by the crude and ill-advised reconstructions 
of ’55. But you, following in this point a wise initiative of your prede- 
cessor, have endeavoured to bring the appointment of Sir H. Storks into 
'a position which makes it piobably the best substitute for the former 
plan that can be had at piesent. The demand that a soldier shall bo 
apj>oiiitcd at the present time would hold good a fortiori for all periods 
of greater emergency. I know Mot where that principle has been 
admitted in our military administration. If wo have committed gros$ 
errors, it has been owing to an excess Audi more than to a defect of 
professional influence and counsel. In my opinion the qualities of a 
good administrator aftd statesman go to make a good war minister, 
especially at this juncture, far more than those of a good soldier. Show 
me the soldier who has those equally with you, and then let him take 
your place as S.S. But not till then. Y r ou were chosen for your office, 
not because you* would do tolerably for easy times, and then could walk 
out, but because you were the best man the pa*ty could supply for the 
post. The reproaches aimed at you now are merely aimed at 1 the govern- 
ment through you, and you are chosen to^the point of attack because 
the nation is sore on military matters in times of crisis, and the prag 
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which ought to check excitement, by most of its instruments ministers 
,o its increase. You find yourself unable to suggest a successor ; and I 
lave seen no flan that would not weaken the government instead of 
strengthening it. You sec what eulogies havo*been passed on Bright, 
lowhe is gone, You would rise in the market with many after resign- 
n g, to depreciate those who remain behind ; but as I have said, you 
vould not be allowed to have had a legitimate cause of going, and as far 
is my observation goes, retirements are quit# as critically judged as 
icceptances of office, perhaps more so. What is really to be desired, is 
;liat we should get Storks into pailiament if possible. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL LEGACY, 1869 

Vol 11. page S8U 

Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Lowe 

Hawardcn, Jan. 9, 1869. — I have refeifed to my list of lemnants ; and 
t will begin w ith those that I tried in parliament and failed in : — 
I. Collection ot taxes by Queen’s officers instead of local officers. 2. 
Taxation of charities. 3. Bill* for restraining, with a view to ultimately 
ibolishing, the emulation of the notes of private banks. 4. Plan for 
wringing the chancery and other judicial accounts under the control of 
rmrlfament. Here I had a commission (on chancery accounts) but did 
aot dare to go farther. 

The following are subjects which I was not able to take in hand : — 

1. Abolition of the remaining duty upon corn ; an exceeding strong 
Sase. 2. I should be much disposed to abolish the tea licences as greatly 
restrictive of the consumption of a dutiable and useful commodity. I 
nodified them; but am not sure that this was enough. The B.I.R. 
iould throw light on this subject. 3. The probate duty calls, I fear, 
oudly for change ; but I wanted cither time or courage to take it in 
tiand. 4. The remaining conveyance duties, apart from railways, I 
always considered as marked for extinction. On this subject Mr. Ayrton 
has rather decided antecedents. 5. The fire insurance duty is sure to 
be further assailed. Though not as bad (relatively to other taxes) as is 
supposed, it is had enough to be very hard to defend in an adverse 
Bouse ; and this is one of the questions on which it is not likely that 
the oppo^tion will help to sec fair play. The promises that liberal 
•eduction will lead to recovery of anything like the old or previous 
•evenue have always been confidently pressed by irresponsible men, and 
M*e in my opinion illusory. The is a tax on property : and, as we 
lave too few of these rather than too many, what would seem desirable 
s to commute it ; leaving no iflore than a penny stain jj on the policy. 
This might perhaps be done, if it were made part of a laige budget. 
5. The income-tax at 6d., I suppose, presents a fofward claim. 7. The 
sommutation of malt duty for beer duty must always, I presume, be 
spoken of with respect ; but the working objections to it have thus far 
aeen found too hard to deal with. • 

There is always room in detail for amendments of stamp duties, but 
ihe great case as among #hem is the probate. They are of a class which,* 
without any legal knowledge, I found very hard to work through the 
Bouse of Commons. I do n#t elook upon the Act of 1§44, as the end of 
legislation in currency ; buif this subject is a, big one. Scotch and Irish 
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notes would be hard to deal with until the English case is disposed of, 

I forget whether we have abolished the laCt of the restrictions on news- 
papers. If not, they deserve to be taken in hand, according ‘to me. I 
nave always wished to equalise the outgoings of the exchequer as much 
as possible over the several weeks of the year. Few incomes admit 
of this advantage in the same degree as the public income. It would 
make our ‘ account * much more valuable to our bankers ; therefore 
to us. * 

These, I think, were the main matters which lay more or less in 
perspective before me. I must add that I am strongly in favour of 
paying off the national debt, not only by annual surpluses, but by 
terminable annuities sold to the national debt commissioners for securities 
held by them against deposit monies. The opponents of this plan were 
Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Laing. I am satisfied that neither of them had 
taken the trouble, anil it requires some trouble, to understand it. I 
admit them to be no mean authorities. Terminable annuities sold to 
others than yourself are quite mother matter. I got into the law some 
power of this kind over post office savings bank monies to be exercised 
by the chancellor of the exchequer from time to time. 

This is all I need trouble you with, ai d I have endeavoured to keep 
clear of all idiosyncratic propositions as much as in ne lies. Of course 
such a lotter calls for no answer. As this legacy opinion to you takes 
the form of a donation inter vivos it will, I hope, escape duty. 

FRINCE ALBERT, 1854 

Vd. 1 1, paqe 325 

Mr. Gladstone wrote an elaborate article in the Morning Chronicle 
(Jan. 16, 1854) warmly defending the court against attacks that had 
clouded the popularity of the Prince Consort. They came to little more 
, than that the Prince attended meetings of the privy council ; that he 
was present when the Queen gave an audience to a minister ; that he 
thwarted ministerial counsels and gave them an un-English character ; j 
that in corresponding with relatives abroad he used English influence 
apart from the Queen’s advisers. Mr. Gladstone had no great difficulty 
in showing how little this was worth, either as fact supported by evidence, 
or as principle supported by the fitness of things ; and he put himself * 
on the right ground. ‘We do not raise the question whether, if the 
minister thinks it right to communicate with the sovereign atone, he is 
not entitled to a private audience. But we unhesitatingly assert that 
if the Prince is present when the Queen confers with her advisers, and 
if his presence is found to be disadvantageous to the public interests, 
we are not left without a remedy ; for the minister is as distinctly 
responsible for those interests in this as ’in any other matter, & and he is 
bound on his responsibility to parliament, to decline compliance even 
with a personal wish 'of the sovereign when ho believes that his assent 
would be injurious to the country/ 

PARLIAMENTARY CRISES 

Vol. IT. page 81*3 

Extract from Mr . Gladstone's letter to the Queen , March 15, 1873 

There have been within that period [A830-1873] twelve of what may 
be properly called parliamentary crises invoking the question of a change 
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of government. In nine of the twelve cases (viz. those of 4 830, 1835, 
1841* 1846, 1852, 1858, 1859, 1866, and 1868), tlie party which had been 
in opposition was ready to take, and did take, office. In the other three 
it failed to do this (viz. in 1832, 1851, 1855), and the old ministry or a 
modification of it returned to power. But in each of these three cases 
the attempt of the opposition to form a government was not relinquished 
, until after such efforts had been made by its leaders as to carry the 
conviction to the world that all its availably means# of action were 
exhausted ; and there is no instance on record during the whole period 
. (pr> indeed so far as Mr. Gladstone remembers at an earlier date) in 
. which a summary refusal given on the instant by the leader was tendered 
, as sufficient to release the opposition from the obligations it had incurred. 
This is the more remarkable because i^ two of the three instances the 
opposition had not, in the same mode or degree as on Wednesday morning 
, last, contributed by concerted action to bring about the crisis. On the 
7th of May 1832 the opposition of the day carried in the House of Lords 
a motion which went only to alter the order of the opening (and doubt- 
less very important) clauses of the Reform bill, but which the govern- 
ment of Lord Grey deemed fatal to the integrity of the measure. Their 
resignation was announced, and Lord Lyndhurst was summoned to 
advise King William IY. on the 9th of May. On the 12th the Duke 
of Wellington was called to take a share in the proceedings, the details 
of which are matters of history. It was only on the 15th that the Duke 
and Lord Lyndhurst found their resources at an end, when Lord Grey 
was again sent for, and on the 17th the Duke announced in the House 
of Lords his abandonment of the task he had strenuously endeavoured 
to fulfil. On the 20tli February 1851 the government of Lord Russell 
was defeated in the House of Commons on Mr. Locke King’s bill for the 
enlargement of the county franchise by a majority composed of its own 
Supporters. Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, being sent for by your 
Majesty on the 22nd, observed that there were at the time three parties 
in the House of Commons and that the ministry had never yet been 
defeated by his political friends. He therefore counselled your Majesty 
to ascertain whether the government of Lord Russell could not be 
strengthened by a partial reconstruction, and failing that measure he 
♦engaged to use his own best efforts to form an administration. That 
attempt at reconstruction (to which nothing similar is now in question) 
did fail, and Lord Derby was therefore summoned by your Majesty on , 
the 25th, and at once applied himself, as is well known, to every 
measure which seemed to give him a hope of success in constructing a 
government. On the 27th ho* apprised your Majesty of his failure in 
these efforts ; and on March 3rd the'eabinet of Lora Russell returned 
; to office. (This recital is founded on Lord Derby’s statement in the 
House of Lords, Feb. 28, 1851.) On Jan. 29, 1855, the government of 
/Lord* Aberdeen was defeated in the House of Cdhimons on a motion 
made by an independent member of their own party and supported by 
. twenty-five of the liberal members present. Though this defeat resembles 
;Vthe one last named in that it cannot be said to be due to the concerted 
Taction of the opposition as a party, Lord Derby, being ‘summoned by 
your Majesty on the Istpf Feb., proceeded to examine and ascertain in* 
Vi every quarter the means likely to oe at his disposal for rendering assist- 
Sance ip the exigency, and itjjv^ not until Feb. 3 that he receded from 
his endeavours. • 
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CABINET OF 1&0-1885 


Vol. II. page U77 


First lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer ..... 
Lord chancellor . 

President of the council *. 

Lord privy seal ..... 
Home secretary ..... 
Foreign secretary ..... 
Colonial secretary .... 

War secretary . . n . 

First lord of the admiralty 

Indian secretary ..... 

President of the hoard of trade . 

Chief secretary for Ireland . 

Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
President of the local government hoard . 


W. E. Gladstone. 

Lord Selborne. 

Earl Spencer. 

Duke of Argyll. 

Sir W. V. Harcourt. • 
Earl Granville. 

Earl of Kimberley. 

H. C. E. Childers. 
Earl of Northbrook. v 
Marquis of Harrington. 
Joseph Chamberlain. 
W. E. Forster. 

John Bright. 

J. G. Dodson. 


On the resignation of the Duke of Argyll, April 1881, Lord Carling- 
ford (Mr. Chichester Fortcsoue) became lord privy seal. 

In May 1882, Earl Spencer became lord -lieu tenant of Ireland. On 
Mr. Forster’s resignation lie was succeeded by Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
and then by Mr. G. 0. Trevelyan, neither of whom had a seat in the 
cabinet. 

On the resignation of Mr. Bright in July 1882, Mr. Dodson became 
chancellor of the duchy, and Sir Charles Dilke president of the local 
government hoard. 

In December 1882 Mr. Gladstone resigned the chancellorship of the 
exchequer to Mr. Childers ; Lord Hartington became war secretary ; 
Lord Kimberley, Indian secretary, and Lord Derby, colonial secretary. 

In March 1883, Lord Carlingford succeeded Earl Spencer as president 
of the council. 

In October 1884, Mr. Trevelyan succeeded Mr. Dodson as chancellor 
of the duchy (with the cabinet), Mr. Campbell-Bannerman becoming' 
Irish secretary without a seat in the cabinet. 

In February 1885, Lord Rosebery, first commissioner of works, suc- 
ceeded Lord Carlingford as lord privy seal (with the cabinet) [Lord 
Carlingford had also been president of the council from March 1883 in 
succession to Lord Spencer], and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, postmaster-general, 
entered the cabinet. 


IRI&H LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 1883 

Vol . III. j>age 79 

, Mr. Gl&dstonc to Lord Granville 

Cannes , Jan. 22, 1883. — To-day I have been* a good deal distressed by 
a passage as reported in Harrington's very strong and able speech, fo* 
which I am at a loss to account, so far cfr>eg it travel out into the open, 
and so awkward are the intimations it se&ns to convey. I felt that j; 
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could not do otherwise than telegraph to you in cipher on the subject. 
But I used words intended to show that, while I thought an immediate 
notification needful, I was far from wishing to hasten the reply, and 
desired to leave altogether in your hands th£ mode of* touching a 
delicate matter. Pray use the widest discretion. 

I console myself with thinking it is hardly possible that Hartington 
can have meant to say what nevertheless both Times and Daily News 
make him seem to say, namely, that we recede fronf, or throw into 
abeyance, the declarations we have constantly made about our desire to 
extend local government, properly so called, to Ireland on the first 
opportunity which the state of business in parliament would permit. 
We announced our intention to do this at the very moment when we 
were preparing to suspend the Habeas Gtorpus Act. Since that time we 
have seen our ]>osition in Ireland immensely strengthened, and the 
leader of the agitation has even thought it wise, and has dared, to 
pursue a somewhat conciliatory course. Many of his coadjutors are 
still as vicious, it may be, as ever, but^how can we say (for instance) 
to the Ulster men, you shall remain with shortened liberties and with- 
out local government, because Biggar and Co. are hostile to British 
connection ? * 

There has also ctfhie prominently into view a new and powerful set of 
motives which, in my deliberate judgment, require us, for the sake of 
the United Kingdom even more than for the sake of Ireland, to push 
forward this question. Under the present highly centralised system of 
government, every demand which can be started on behalf of a poor and 
ill-organized country, comes directly on the British government and 
treasury ; if refused it becomes at once a head of grievance, if granted 
not only a new drain but a certain source of political complication and 
embarrassment. The peasant proprietary, the winter’s distress, the 
state of the labourers, the loans to farmers, the promotion of public 
works, the encouragement of fisheries, the promotion of emigration, 
each and every one of these questions has a sting, and the sting can 
only be taken out of it by our treating it in correspondence with a 
popular and responsible Irish body, competent to act for its own portion 
of the country. 

Every consideration which prompted our pledges, prompts the 
recognition of them, and their extension rather than curtailment. The 
Irish govetnment have in preparation a Local Government bill. Such a 
bill may even be an economy of time. By no other means that I can 
see shall we be able to ward off^most critical and questionable discussions 
on questions of the class I have mentioned. The argument that we 
cannot yet trust Irishmen with popular local institutions is the mis- 
chievous argument by which tlie conservative opposition to the Mel- 
bourne government resisted, and finally crippled, tile reform of municipal 
corporations in Ireland. By acting on princijfe diametrically opposite, 
we have broken down to thirty-five or forty what would have been a 
party, in this parliament, of sixty-five home rulers, and have thus 
..arrested (or at the very least postponed) the perilous crisis, which no 
’^man has as yet looked in the face ; the crisis which will arise when a 
large and united majority of Irish members demand some fundamental* 
change in the legislative relations of the two countries. I can ill 
. convey to you how clear aju tuy thoughts, or how earnest my con- 
victions, on this important subject. • . . 
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GENERAL GORDON’S INSTRUCTIONS 

f , Vol HI. page 117 

The following is the text of General Gordon's Instructions {Jan, 18, 1884):- — 

Her Majesty’s Government are desirous that you should proceed at 
once to* Egypt* to repqrt to them on the military situation in the 
Soudan, and on the measures it may he advisable to take for the security 
of the Egyptian garrisons still holding positions in that country, ana 
for the safety of the European population in Khartoum. You are also 
desired to consider and report upon the best mode of effecting the 
evacuation of the interior of the f Soudan, and upon the manner in which 
the safety and good administration by the Egyptian government of the 
ports on the sea coast can best be secured. In connection with this 
subject you should pay especial consideration to the question of the steps A 
that may usefully be taken to counteract the* stimulus which it is feared 
may possibly bo given to the slave trade by the present insurrectionary 
movement, and by the withdrawal of the Egyptian authority from the 
interior. You will be under the instructions of Her Majesty’s agent and 
consul-general at Cairo, through whom your reports to Hor Majesty’s 
government should be sent under flying seal. You will consider your- 
self authorised and instiucted to perfoim such other duties as the 
Egyptian government may desire to entrust to you, and as may be 
communicated to you by Sir E. Baring. You will be accompanied by 
Coloin 1 Stewart, who will assist you in the duties thus confided to you. On 
your arrival in Egypt you will at once communicate with Sir E. Baring* 
who W'ill arrange to meet you and will settle with you whether you 
should proceed direct to Suakin or should go yourself or despatch Colonel 
Stmvart i'i& the Nile. 

THE MILITARY POSITION IN THE SOUDAN, April 1885 

Vol. III. pa(jb 186 

This Memorandum , dated April 9, 1885, was prepared by Mr. Glad~ t 
stone for the cabinet : — 

The commencement of the hot season appears, with otl^er circum- 
stances, to mark the time for considering at large our position in the 
Soudan. Also a declaration of policy is now demanded from us in nearly 
all quarters. . . . When the betrayal of Khartoum had been announced, 
the desire and intention of the calnnet w r ere to reserve for a later decision 
the question of an eventual advance upoi* that place, should no immediate 
movement on it be found possible. The objects they had immediately 
in view w*ere to ascertain the fate of Gordon, to make every effort on his 
behalf, and to prevent the extension of the area of disturbance. 

But Lord Wolseley at once impressed upon the cabinet that He 
required, in order to determine his immediate military movements, 
to know wdiether they w ere to be based upon the plan of an eventual 
advance on Khartoum, or whether the inten^jon of such an advance 
was to be abandoned altogether. If the first plan were adopted, Lord 
Wolseley declared his power and intei^ion to take Berber, and even 
gave a possible date for it, in the mid&ia of March. The cabinet, 
adopting the phrase which Lord Wolseley had used, decided upon 
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facts as they then stood before it : — (a) Lord Wolseley was to calculate 
upon proceeding to KhartouAi after the hot season, to overthrow the 
power of *the Mahdi there ; ( b ) and, consequently, on this decision, 
they were to commence the construction of a railway frojn Suakin to 
Berber, in aid of the contemplated expedition ; (c) an expedition was 
also to be sent against Osman Digna, which would open the road to 
Berber ; but Lora Wolseley’ s demand for this expedition applied alike 
to each of the two military alternatives whicji be had laid before the 
cabinet. 

. • There was no absolute decision to proceed to Khartoum at any time ; 
and the declarations of ministers in parliament havo treated it as a 
matter to be fur ther weighed ; hut all steps have thus far been taken 
to prepare for it, and it has been regarded as at least probable. In 
approaching th« f question whether we are still to proceed on the same 
linCs, it is necessary to refer to the motives which under the directions 
of the cabinet were stated by Lord Granville and by me, on the 19th of 
February, as having contributed to the# decision. I copy out a part of 
the note from which he and I spoke : — 

Objects in the Soudan which wo havo always deemed fit for consideration 
as far as circumstances might allow : 

1. The case of thbso to whom Gordon held himself hound in honour. 

1 2 , The possibility of establishing an orderly government at Khartoum. 

3. Check to the slave trade. 

4. The case of tho garrisons. 

A negative decision would probably have involvod tho abandonment at 
a stroke of all these objects. And also (we had to considor) whatover 
dangers, proximate or remote, in Egypt or in the East might follow from 

* the triumphant position of the Mahdi ; hard to estimate, but they may be 
very serious. 

Two months, which have passed since the decision of the government 
(Feb. 5), have thrown light, more or less, upon the several points 
brought into view on the 19tli February. 1. We have now no sufficient 
reason to assume that any of the population of Khartoum felt themselves 
bound to Gordon, or to have suffered on his account ; or even that any 
large numbers of men in arms perished in the betrayal of the town, or 
took his part after tho enemy were admitted into it. 2. We have had 
no tidings of anarchy at Khartoum, and we do not know that it is 
governed* worse, or that the population is suffering more, than it would 
be under a Turkish or Egyptian ruler. 3. It is not believed that the 
possession of Khartoum is of any great value as regards the slave trade, 
4. Or, after tho flrilure of Gordon with respect to the garrisons, that 
the possession of Khartoum woula, without further and formidable 
extensions of plan, avail for th! purpose of relieving them. But further, 
what knowledge have we that these garrisons are unable to relieve 
themselves? There seems some reason to belilve that the army of 
Hicks, when the action ceased, fraternized with the Mahdi’s army, and 
that the same thing happened at Khartoum. Is there ground to 
suppose that they are hateful unless as* representatives of Egyptian 
power? and ought they not to be released from ally obligation to 
present themselves in that capacity ? 

With regard to the larger question of eventual consequences in 
Egypt or tne East from t)ie aMandi’s success at Khartoum, it is open 
to m^ny views, and cannot be completely disposed of. But it may 
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be observed — 1 . That the Mahdi made a trial of marching down the 
Nile and speedily abandoned it, even in Ifae first flush of his success. 
2. That cessation of operations in the Soudan does not at this moment 
mean oar military inaction in the East. 3. That the question is one 
of conflict, ndfc with the arms of an enemy, but with Nature in respect 
of climate and supply. 4. There remains also a grave question of 
justice, to which I snail revert. 

Should the i^lea of proceeding to Khartoum be abandoned, the 
railway from Suaxin, as now projected, would fall with it, since it was 
adopted as a military measure, subsidiary to the advance on Khartoum. , 
The prosecution of it as a civil or commercial enterprise would be a new 
proposal, to be examined on its merits. 

The military situation appears in some respects favourable to the 
re-examination of the whole subject. The general lias found himself 
unable to execute his intention of taking Berber, and this failure alters 
the basis on which the cabinet proceeded in February, and greatly 
increases the difficulty of the autumn enterprise. On the one hand 
Wolselcy’s and Graham’s forces have had five or six considerable actions, 
and have been uniformly victorious. On the other hand, the Mahdi 
has voluntarily retired from Khartoum, «and Osman Digna lias been 
driven from the field, but cannot, as Graham says, be,followed into the 
mountains. 1 While the present situation may thus seem opportune, 
the future of more extended operations is dark. In at least one of his 
telegrams, Wolseley has expressed a very keen desire to get the British 
army out of the Soudan. 2 He has now made very large demands fbr 
the autumn expedition, which, judging from previous experience and 
from general likelihood, are almost certain to grow larger, as he comes 
more closely to confront the very formidable task before him ; while in 
his letter to Lord Hartington he describes this affair to be the greatest 
* since 1815,’ and expresses his hope that all the members of the cabinet 
clearly understand this to be the case. He also names a period of 
between two or three years for the completion of the railway, while he 
expresses an absolute confidence in tlie power and resources of this 
country with vast effort to insure success. He means without doubt 
military success. Political success appears much more problematical. 

There remains, however, to be considered a question which I take to 
be of extreme importance. I mean the moral basis of the projected 
military operations. I have from the first regarded the rising of the 
Soudanese against Egypt as a justifiable and honourable revolt. The 
cabinet have, 1 think, never taken an opposite view. Mr. Power in 
his letter from Khartoum before Gordon’s (arrival, is ..decided and even 
fervent in the same «ense. f 

We sent Gordon on a mission of peacf and liberation. From such 
information as alone we have possessed, we found this missionary of 
peace menaced and b^ueged, finally betrayed by some of liis troops, 
and slaughtered by those whom he came to set free. This inforfnation, 
however, was fragmentary, and was also one-sided. We have now the 
advantage of reviewing it asj. a whole, of reading it in the light of 
events,, and of sopie auxiliary evidence such as that of Mr. Power. 

< I never understood how it was that Gordon’s njjssion of peace became 
one of war. But we knew the nobleness of his philanthropy, and we 
trusted him to the uttermost, as it was f oijr duty to do. He nevei 

1 Telegram of April 4, 2 .despatch, March 9. 
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informed us that he had himself changed the character of the mission. 
It seemed strange that one who bore in his hands a charter of liberation 
should be' besieged and threatened ; but we took everything for ‘granted 
in his favour, and against his enemies ; and we f could hardly do other- 
wise*. Our obligations in this respect were greatly enhanced by the 
long interruption of telegraphic communication, it was our duty to 
believe that, if we could only know what he was prevented from say- 
ing to us, contradictions would be reconciled^ and language of excess 
accounted for. We now know from the letters' of Mr. Power that 
.when he was at Khartoum with Colonel dc Coetlogon before Gordon’s 
arrival, a retreat on Berber had been actually ordered ; it was regarded 
no doubt as a serious work of time, because it involved the removal 
of an Egyptian population ; 1 but it was deemed feasible, and Power 
expresses no doubt of its accomplishment. 2 As far as, amidst its in- 
- consistencies, a construction can be put on Gordon’s language, it is 
to the effect that there was a population and a force attached to him, 
which he could not remove and would *1101 leave. 3 But De Coetlogon 
did not regard this removal as impracticable, and was actually setting 
about it. Why Gordon did not prosecute it, why we hear no more of 
it from Power after Gordon’5 arrival, is a mystery. Instructed by 
results we now peftjeive that Gordon’s title as governor-general might 
naturally be interpreted by the tribes in the light of much of the 
language used by him, which did not savour of liberation and evacuation, 
b\it of powers of government over the Soudan ; powers to be used 
benevolently, but still powers of government. Why the Mahdi did 
not accept him is not hard to understand, but why was he not accepted 
by those local sultans, whom it was the basis of his declared policy 
to re-invest with their ancient powers, in spite of Egypt and of the 
Mahdi alike ? Was he not in short interpreted as associated with 
the work of Hicks, and did he not himself give probable colour to 
this interpretation ? It must be borne in mind that on other matters 
of the gravest importance — on the use of Turkish force — on the use 
of British force — on the employment of Zobeir — Gordon announced 
within a very short time contradictory views, and never seemed to 
feel that there was any need of explanation, in order to account for the 
‘contradictions. There is every presumption, as well as every sign, 
that like fluctuation and inconsistency crept into his words and acts as 
to the liberation of the country ; and this, if it was so, could not hut 
produce ruinous effects. Upon the whole, it seems probable that 
Gordon, perhaps insensibly l^o liimself, and certainly without our 
concurrence, altered the character qf his mission, #nd worked in a 
considerable degree against our intentions and instructions. 

There does not appear to be*any question now of the security of the 
army, but a most grave question whether we can demonstrate a neces- 
sity (nothing less will suffice) for making w r ar In a people who are 
struggling against a foreign and armed yoke, not for the rescue of our 
own countrymen, not for the rescue so far as wc know of an Egyptian 
.population, but with very .heavy cost of British life as well as treasure, 

: with a serious strain on our military resources at a mosl critical time, 
and with the most serious fear that if we persist, we shall find ourselves* 
engaged in an odious work of subjugation. The discontinuance of these 

1 Power, p. 73 A. ' J a 2 jhid. 75 B. 

’ Egypt, No. 18, p. 34, 1884 (April) ; Egypt, No. 35, p. 122 (July 30). 
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military operations would, I presume, t^ke the form of a suspension* 
fine die , leaving the future open ; would require attention to he paid to 
defence*' on the recognised southern frontier of Egypt, and’, need not 
involve any precipitate abandonment of Suakin. 

HOME RULE BILL, 1886 

Vol. III. page SSS 

The following summary of the provisions of the Home Rule bill 0/I886, 
supplements the description of the bill given in Chapter V. Book X, : — # 

One of the cardinal difficulties of all free government is to make it 
hard for majorities to act unjustly to minorities. You cannot make this 
injustice impossible but you may set up obstacles. In this case, there , 
was no novelty in the device adopted. The legislative body was to be 
composed of two orders. The^rst order was to consist of trie twenty-* 
eight representative peers, together with seventy-five members elected, 
by certain scheduled constituencies on an occupation franchise of ; 
twenty-five pounds and upwards. To bje eligible for the first order, 
a person must have a property qualification, eithep in realty of two ; 
hundred pounds a year, or in personality of the same amount, or a 
capital value of four thousand pounds. The representative peers now 
existing would sit for life, and, as they dropped off, the crown would ' 
nominate persons to take their place up to a certain date, and on the 
exhaustion of the twenty-eight existing peers, then the whole of the first 
order would become elective under the same conditions as the seventy- 
five other members. 

The second order would consist of 206 members, chosen by existing 
counties and towns under the machiner} 7 now operative. Tho two orders 
were to sit and deliberate together, but either order could demand a 
separate vote. This right would enable a majority of one order to veto 
the proposal of the other. But the veto was only to operate until a; 
dissolution, or for three years, whichever might be the longer interval, 
of the two. 

The executive transition was to be gradual. The office of viceroy 
would remain, but he would not be the minister of a party, nor quit 
office with an outgoing government. He would have a privy council y - 
within that council would be formed an executive body 01 ministers like- 
the British cabinet. This executive would be responsible to the Irish 
legislature, just as the executive government here responsible to the 
legislature of this country. If any/' clause of a bill seemed to the viceroy 
to be ultra vires , he could refer it to c the judicial committee of the 
privy council in London. The same reference, in respect of a section of 
an Irish Act, lay op<**a either to the English secretary of state, or to a 
suitor, defendant, or other person concerned. , : 

Future judges were to hold the same place in the Irish system as 
English judges in the Engjish system ; their office was to be during^ 
good behaviouF ; they were to be appointed dn the advice of the Irish 
government, removable only on the joint address of the two orders, and 
their salaries charged on the Irish consolidated fund. The burning 
question of the royal Irish constabulary was dealt with provisionally, 
until a local force was created by the nete government, they were to 
remain at the orders of the lord lieutenant Ultimately the Irish policy 
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were to come under the contjol of the legislative body. For two years 
from the .passing of the Act, the legislative body was to fix the charge , 
for the whole constabulary of Ireland. 

In national a« in domestic housekeeping,'* the figurft of available 
income is the vital question. The total receipts of the Irish exchequer 
would be £8,350,000, from customs, excise, stamps, income-tax, and 
non-tax revenue. On a general comparison of the taxable reypnues of, 
Ireland and Gre.it Britain, as tested more Especially* by the property 
passing under the death duties, the fair proportion due as Ireland’s 
share for imperial purposes, such as interest on the debt, defence, and 
civil charge, was fixed at one-fiftccnth. This would bring the total 
charge properly imperial up to £3,242,000. Civil charges in Ireland 
were put at £2,510,000, and the constabulary charge on Ireland was not 
to exceed £1,000.000, any excess over that sum being debited to England. 
The Irish government would be left with a surplus of £404,000. This 
may seem a ludicrously meagre amoury,, but, compared with the total 
revenue, it is equivalent to a surplus on our own budget of that date of 
something like five millions. 

The true payment to imperial charges was to be £1,842,000 because 
of the gross revenue abovo stated ol* £1,400,000 though paid in Ireland 
in the first instance was really paid by British consumers of whisky, 
porter, and tobacco. This sum, deducted from £3,342,000, leaves the 
real Irish contribution, namely £1,842,000. 

A further sum of uncertain, but substantial amount, would go to the 
Irish exchequer from another soureo, to which we have now to turn. 
With the proposals for self-government were coupled proposals for a 
settlement of the land question. The ground -work was nn option 
offered to the landlords of being bought out under the terms of the Act. 
The purchaser was to be an Irish state authority, as the organ represent- 
ing the legislative body. The occupier was to become the proprietor, 
except in the congested districts, where the state authority was to be 
the proprietor. The normal price was to be twenty years' purchase of 
the net rental. The most important provision, in one sense, wm that 
which recognised the salutary principle that the public credit should 
not be resorted to on such a scale as this merely for the benefit of a 
limited number of existing cultivators of the soil, without any direct 
advantage to the government as representing the community at large. 
That was effected by making the tenant pay an animal instalment, 
calculated on the gross rental, while the state authority would repay to 
the imperial treasury a pero<*ntage calculated on the net rental, and the 
state authority would pocket th^ difference, estimated to be about 
18 per cent on the sum payable to the selling landlord. How was all 
this to be secured ? Principally, on the annuities paid by the tenants 
who had purchased tlieir holdings, and if the holdings did not satisfy 
the charge, then on the revenues of Ireland. All public revenues what- 
ever were to be collected by persons appointed by the Irish government, 
but these collectors were to pay over all sums that came into their 
hands to an imperial officer, to be styled a receiver-gyneral. Through 
him all rents and Irish revenues whatever were to pass, and not a 
shilling was to be let*out for Irish purposes until their obligations 'to 
the imperial exchequer had been discharged. 
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ON THE PLACE Of ITALY 

Vol. III. page 31$ : 

By uie provisions oi nature, Italy was marked out for a conservative , 
force in Europe. As England is cut off by the channel, so is Italy by 
the mountains, from the continental mass. ... If England commits 
^follies they are t|ie follief of a strong man who can afford to waste a 
portion of his resources without greatly affecting the sum total. . . . 
She has a huge free margin, on which she might scrawl a long list <3f . 
follies and even crimes without damaging the letterpress. But where’ 
and what is the free margin in the case of Italy, a country which has 
contrived in less than a quarter of p. century of peace, from the date of her 
restored independence, to treble (or something near it) the taxation of 
her people, to raise the charge of her debt to a point higher than that 
of England, and to arrive within one or two short paces of national 
bankruptcy ? . . . r 

Italy by nature stands in alliance neither with anarchy nor with 
Caesarism, but with the cause and advocates of national liberty and 
progress throughout Europe. Never had*a nation greater advantages 
from soil and climate, from the talents and dispositions of the people, 
never was there a more smiling prospect (if we may fall back upon the 
graceful fiction) from the Alpine tops, even down to the Sicilian 
promontories, than that which for the moment has been darkly blurred. 
It is the heart’s desire of those, who are not indeed her teachers, but 
her friends, that she may rouse herself to dispel once and lor ever the 
evil dream of what is not so much ambition as affectation, may acknow- 
ledge the true conditions under which she lives, and it perhaps may not 
yet be too late for her to disappoint the malevolent hopes of the foes 
of freedom, and to fulfil every bright and glowing prediction which its 
votaries have ever uttered on her behalf. — i The Triple Alliance and 
Italy's Place in it ’ ( Contemporary Review , OcL 1889). 

THE GLASGOW PERORATION 

Vol . HI. page $ 70 

After describing the past history of Ireland as being for more foan five 
hundred years ‘ one almost unbroken succession of political storm and 
swollen tempest , except token those tempests were for a time interrupted by 
a period of servitude and by the stillness of death,' Gladstone went 
on : — « // 

Those storms are in strong contrast wdtfy the future, with the present. 
The condition of the Irish mind justifies us in anticipating. It recalls 
to my mind a beautiful legend of ancient paganism — for that ancient 
paganism, amongst many legends false and many foul, had also some 
that were beautiful. There were two Lacedaemonian heroes known as 
Castor and Pollux, honoured in their life and more honoured in their 
death, when a star was called after them, and upon that star the fond 
imagination of the people fastened lively conceptions ; for they thought 
that when a ship at sea was caught in a storm, when dread began to 
possess the minds of the crew, and peril thickened round them, and 
even alarm was giving place to despair, thrfi, f^then in the high heavens 
this star appeared, gradually and gently but effectually the clouds 
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disappeared, the winds abated, the towering billows fell down to the 
surface of the deep, calm &ame where there had been uproar, safety 
came where there had been danger, and under the beneficent influence 
of this heavenly body the terrified and despairing crow^eame safely to 
port. The ‘proposal which the liberal party of this country made in 
1886, which they still cherish in their mind and heart, and which we 
trust and believe, they are about now to carry forward, that proposal 
has been to Ireland and. the political relation.®! of the t«>vo couirtfies what 
the happy star was believed to be to the seamen of antiquity. It has 
produced already anticipations of love and good will, which are the first 
fruits of what is to come. It has already changed the whole tone and 
temper of the relations, I cannot say yet between the laws, but between 
the peoples and inhabitants of these t^vo great islands. It has filled our 
hearts with hope and with joy, and it promises to give us in lieu of the 
terrible disturbances' of other times, w'ith their increasing, intolerable 
burdens and insoluble problems, the promise of a brotherhood exhibiting 
harmony and strength at home, and© brotherhood which before the 
world shall, insttad of being .as it hitherto has been for the most part, a 
scandal, be a model and an example, and shall show that we whose 
political wisdom is for so Aiany purposes recognised by the nations 
of civilised Europe and America have at length found the means of 
meeting this oldest and worst of all our difficulties, and of substituting 
for disorder, for misery, for contention, the actual arrival and the yet 
riper promise of a reign of peace . — Theatre Royal , Glasgow, July 2, 
3892. 


’ THE NAVAL ESTIMATES OF 1894 

The first paragraph of this memorandum v)ill he found on p. 383 , 
vol. Ill : — 

This might be taken for granted as to 1854, 1870, and 1884. That it 
was equally true in my mind of 1859 may be seen by any one who reads 
my budget speech of July 18, 1859. I defended the provision as required 
by and for the time, ana for the time only. The occasion in thsft year 
was the state of the continent. It was immediately followed by the 
China war (No. 3) and by the French affair (18G1-2), but when these 
had been disposed of economy began ; and, by 1863-4, the hulk of the 
new change had been got rid of. 

There is also the case of the fortifications in 1860, which would take 
me too long to state fully. But I will state briefly (1) my conduct in 
that matter w r as jjiainly or wholly governed by regard to peace, for I 
believed, and believe now, that in 1*860 there were only two alternatives ; 
one of them, the Frencli treaty, and the other, war with France. And I 
also believed in July I860 that the French treaty must break down, 
unless I held my office. (2) The demand was recfciced from nine millions 
to about five (has this been done now f). (3) 1 acted in concert with my 
old friend and colleague, Sir James Graham. We were entirely agreed. 


Terse figures of new estimates'. 

The ‘ approximate figure ’ of charge involved in the new plan of the 
admiralty is £4,240,000, fjajj 4J millions. Being an increase (subject 
probably to some further increase in becoming an act). 
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1 . 


2 . 


3. 

4. 

5 . 


6 . 


On the normal navy estimate 1888-9 (i.e. before the 
Naval Defence Act) of, in round Clumbers . 

On the first year’s total charge under the Naval 
Defence Act oC (1,979,000) .... 

On the estimates of last year 1893-4 of . 

On the total charge of 1893-4 of (1,571,000) 

On the highest amount ever defrayed from the 

* * year’s revenue (1892-3) 

On the highest expenditure of any year under the 
Naval Defence Act which included 1,150,000 of 
borrowed money 


4J millions 

2 millions 
- 3 millions 
1J million 

1J million 


359,000 


MR. GLADSTONE’S •CABINET COLLEAGUES 

Vol. TIL page 390 

The following is the list of the seventy ministers who served in cabinets of 
which Mr. Gladstone was a member : — 


1843-45. reel. 

Wellington. 

Lyndhurst. 

Whamelifle. 

Haddington. 

Buecleuch. 

Aberdeen. 

Gialiam. 
i Stanley. 

Ripon. 

Hardinge. 

Goulburn. 

Kn.itohbull. 

1846. Elleuborough. 

, S. Herbert. 

Granville Somerset. 
Lincoln. 

1852-55. Cranworth. 
Granville. 

Argyll. 

Palmerston. 

Clarendon. 

C. Wood. 

Moles worth. 
Lansdowne. 
Russell. 

G. Grey. 

Panmure. 

Carlisle. 

1859-65. Campbell. 

G. C. Lewis. 

• Duke of Somerset. 

Milner Gibson. 
Elgin. 

C. Villiers. 


1859-65. Cardwell. 

• Westbury. 

Ripoti. 

Stanley of Alderley. 
1865-66. Hartington. 
Gosehen. 

1868-74. Hatherley. 

Kimberley. 

Bruce. 

Lowe. 

Childers. 

Bright. 

C. Fortescue. 
Stansfeld. 

Selborne. 

Forster. 

1880-85. Spencer. 

Harcourt. 
Northbrook. 
Chamberlain, t 
Dodson. 

Dilke. 

Dei*’ y. 

Trevelyan. ' 
Lefevre. 

Rosebery. 

1886. Herschell. 

C. Bannerman. 
Mundella. 

John Morley. 

1892. Asquith. 

« Fow r ler. 

Acland. 
t t' Bryce. 
f * A. Morley. 
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1832 


1835 


Dec. 13. Elected member for New- 
ark, — Gladstone, 887 ; 
Handley, 798; Wilde, 
726. 

1833 

Jan. 25. Admitted a law student at 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mar. 6. Elected member of Carlton 
Club. 

Apr. 30. Speaks on a Newark peti- 

X tion. 

May 17. Appointed on Colchester 
election committee. 

, ■ ,, 21. Presents an Edinburgh peti- 

tion against immediate 
abolition of slavery. 

June 3. On Slavery Abolition bill. 

‘ July 4. On Liverpool election peti- 
tion. 

,, 8. Opposes Church Reform 

(Ireland) bill. 

v ‘,,25 and 29. On negru apprentice- 
ship system. 

Aug. 5. Serves on select committee 
on stationery office. 

, ' ,, 8. Moves for return on 5rish 

education. 

: 1834 

, Mar. 12 and 19. On bill disenfran- 
chising Liverpool free- 
men. 


Janj 5. Returned unopposed for 
Newark. 

,, 27. Under - secretary for war 

and the colonies. 

Mar. 4. Moves for, and serves on, 
a committee on mili- 
tary expenditure in the 
colonies. 

,, 19. Brings in Colonial Passen- 

gers’ bill for improving 
condition of emigrants. 

,, 31. In defence of Irish church. 

June 11. Entertained at Newark. 

„ 22, July 20. Criticises Municipal 
Corporation bill. 

Aug. 21. Defends House of Lords. 

Sept. 23. Death of his mother. 


1836 

Feb. 8. A member of Aborigines 
committee. 

Mar. 22. On negro apprenticeship in 
Jamaica. 

,, 28. A member of negro ap- 

* prenticeship committee. 

June 1. On Tithes and Church 
(Ireland) bill. 

,, 8. A i$ember of select com- 

mittee on disposal of land 
in the colonies. 


( June 4. Serves on select committee 
V on education in England. 

; ; July 28- Opposes Universities Ad- 
J ,, mission bill. * # 

Dec. 26. Junior lord of the treasury 
in Sir R. Pool’s mi^isfcy. 

( l All speeches unless otherwise stated 


Oct. 18. Speaks at dinner of Liver- 
* pool Tradesmen’s Con- 
servative Association. 

21. Speaks at dinner of Liver* 
pool Operatives’ Con- 
servative Association, 
made in the House of Commons. 
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1837 

Jan. 13. Speaks at Peel banquet at 

Glasgow. 

„ 17. Speaks at Nevfark. 

Feb. 10. Moves for return showing 
religious instruction in 
the colonies. 

Mar. ih A menjber of cojnraittee on 
Irish education. 

„ 8. On affairs of Lower Canada. 

,, 15. In support of church rates. 

,, 28. A member of colonial ac- 

counts committee. 

Apr. 21. At Newark on Poor Lav* 

,, 24. Returned unopposed for 

Newark. 

„ 27. Defeated for Manchester, 

Thomson, 4127 ; Phifips, ' 
3750 ; Gladstone, 2324. 

Aug. 9. Speaks at dinner at Man- 
chester. 

Dec. 12. Member of committee on 
education of poor chil- 
dren. 

„ 22. On Canadian discontent. 

1838 

Jan. 23. On Canadian affairs. 

Mar. 7. Criticises action of govern- 
ment in Canada. 

,, 30. In defence of West Indian 

sugar plantors. 

June 20. On private bill to facilitate 
colonisation of New 
Zealand. 

July* 10. Moves for a commission 
on grievances of Cujkj 
colonists. 

,, 11 and 23. Opposes the appoint- 
ment of dissenting chap- 
lains in prisons. 

„ 27. A member of committee on 

Scotch education. 

„ 30. Opposes gpmt to Maynooth. 

College. ~ 

Aug. Visits the continent. Oct. 

in Sicily ; Dec. in Rome. 

Dec. The Church in its Relations 

with the. State , published. 

1839 

Jan. 31. Returns to England. 

Apr. 15. Withdraws from Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

May 6. Opposes Suspension of the 
Jamaica constitution. 


1839 

June 10. Opposes bill for temporary 
government of Jamaica. 

„ 20. Criticises the proposal for a 

board of education. 

July 25. Married to Miss Catherine 
Glynne at Ha warden. 

* 1840 

Mar. 30-Apr. 4. Examiner at Eton for 
Newcastle scholarship. 

Apr. 8. Denounces traffic in opium 
and Chinese war. 

„ 8. A member of committee on 

opium question. 

May 29. In support of Government 
of Canada bill. 

June 3. Eldest son, William Honry, 
born. 

15. On Canadian Clergy Re- 
serves bill. 

,, 25. On sugar duties. 

„ 29. July 20. Opposes Ecclesi- 
astical Revenues bill. 

July 9. A number of select com- 
mittee on colonisation of 
New Zealand. 

,, 27. Denounces traffic in opium. 

.Sept. 18. Speaks at Liverpool on 
religious education. 

N ov. Ch urch Principf es considered . 

in their Results, published. 

1841 

Jan. 20. On the corn laws at Walsall. 

Mar. 31. Proposes rejection of bill 
admitting Jews to cor- • 
porate office. 

Apr. Revised edition of The 

Church in its Relations 
with the State , published. 

May 10. Opposes reduction of duty 
on fcroigu sugar. 

July 29. Re-elected for Newark, — 

♦ Mr. Gladstone, 633 ; Lord 

John Mannors, 630; Mr. 
Hobhouso, 394. 

Sept. 3. Appointed vice-president of 
tire board of trade. 

14. Returned unopposed for ': 
Newark. 

* 1842 

Fefy t 8. Proposes colonial trade' 
♦ resolutions, and brings in 
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1842 

• bill for better regulation 
of railways. 

Feb. . 14. Replies to Lord J. Russell’s 
condemnation of govern- 
ment's proposals for 
amending corn law. 

,, 16. Opposes Mr. Christopher’s 

sliding scale amendment. 

M&r. 9. On second reading of corn 
law importation bill. 

Apr. 15. On Colonial Customs Duties 
bill. 

May 13. On preferential duties for 
colonial goods. 

, , 23. On impt station of live cattle. 

June 3. On sugar duties. 

14. On export duty on coal. 

Sept. 18. Loses finger of left hand in 
gun accident. 


184 $ 


Jan. 


May 


Anonymous article, ‘ The 
Course of Commercial 
Policy at Homo and 
Abroad,’ in Foreign and 
Colonial Quarterly Review. 

,, 6. Inaugural address at open- 

ing of Collegiate Institute, 
Liverpool. 

Feb. 13. Replies to Viscount Howick 
on the corn law. 

Apr. 26. Opposes Mr. Ricardo’s 
motion for immediate 
free trade. 

9. Opposes Mr. Villiers’ motion 
• for the immediate aboli- 

tion of corn laws. 

,, 16. Attends first cabinet as 

president of the board of 
trade. 

,, 19. Supports bi ll re ducing cb»ty 

* on Canadian corn. TJec. 

June 13. Opposes Lord J. Russel Ls 
motion for fixed duty cm 
imported corn. 

Aug. 10. Moves second reading of 
bill legalising exportation 
of machinery. 

Oct, 1 Present Aspects of the 
Church’ in Foreign and 
Colonial Review , ^ 

1844 

Feb. . 5. Moves for select comnflttee 
on railways. 

VOL. Ill 


1844 

Mar. 4. On recommendations of 
•committee on railways. 

,, 7. On slave trade and com- 

mercial relations with 
Brazil. 

„ 12. peplies Mr. ‘Oobden’s 

speech on his motion for 
committee on protective 
duties. 

,, 19. On reciprocity in com- 

mercial treaties. 

* 26. Opposes motion to extend 

low duty on Canadian 
corn to colonial wheat. 

April. ‘On Lord John Russell’s; 

• Translation of the Fran- 

cesca da Rimini,’ in the. 
Engl uh Review. 

,, 2. Outlines provisions of Joint 

Stock Companies Regula- 
tion bill. 

,, 4. Second son, Stephen Ed- 

ward, born. 

May 18. Presides at Eton anniver- 
sary dinner. 

June 3. On sugar duties bill. 

,, 6. In support of Dissenters’ 

Chapels bill. 

,, 26. Opposes Mr. Villiers’s 

motion for abolition of 
corn laws. 

July. Review of ‘Ellen Middle- 
ton, ’ in English Review , 

„ 8. On second reading of Rail- 

ways bill. 

Aug. 5. Introduces three bills for 
regulating private bill 
procedure. 

Oct. * The Theses of Erastus and 
the Scottish Church Es- 
tablishment ’ in the New 
Quarterly Review, 

On Mr* Ward’s ‘Ideal 
Church,’ in Quarterly Re - 


#1845 

Jan. 28. Retires from cabinet. 

Feb. 4. Personal explanation. 

„ 24, In favour of discriminating 

duties on »ugar. 

„ 26. Defends distinction be- 

tween free - labour and 
slave-labour sugar. 

March. Remarks upon revent Com- 
mercial Legislation pub- 
lished. 

2 H 
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1845 

April 11. On second reading of May- 
n6oth Collie bill. 

June. Review of ‘Life, of Mr. 

Blanco White/ in Quar- 
terly. 

,, 2. ‘Supports Academical In- 

stitutions (Ireland) bill. 

July 15. On Spanish treaties and 
slave-labour sugar. 

Sept. 25-Nov. 18. Visits Germany. 

Dec. ‘Scotch Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs,’ in the Quarterly . 

„ 23. Colonial secretary. 

Publishes, A Manual of 
Prayers front the Liturgy , 
A rranged for Family se. 

1846 

Jan. 6. Retires from the repre- 
sentation of Newark. 

1847 

June. ‘From Oxford to Romo’ in 
the Quarterly. 

„ 7. Captain Gladstone defends 

his brother’s action in 
recalling Sir Eardley 
Wilmot. 

Aug. 3. Elected for Oxford Uni- 
versity, — Sir R. Inglis, 

, 1700 ; W. E. Gladstone, 

997 ; Mr. Round, 824. 

Sept. On Lachmann’s ‘Ilias’ in 
the Quarterly. 

Doc. 8. Supports Roman Catholic 
Relief bill. 

„ 13. On government of New 
Zealand. 

„ 16, In favour of admission of 

Jews tp parliament. 

/I 

1848 

Feb. 9and 14. On New Goaland Govern- 
ment bill. 

,, 16. On Roman Catholic Relief 

bill. 

Mar. 10. On recent commercial 
changes. 

Apr. 3. On repeal of Navigation 
laws, criticising govern- 
ment’s proposal. 

„ 4. On episcopal revenues. 

,» 10. Serves as special constable. 


1848 ’ 

Apr. 22. Moves addressed the Queen 
at vestry of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. 

May 16. In favour of increasing^ 
usefulness of cathedrals. 

„ 23. Replies to Lord G. Ben- ; 

tinck on free trade. ' ‘ 

June 2. In favour of freedom, of 
navigation. * •>. 

„ 22. Opposes reduction of sugar 

duties. c 

Aug. 17. In favour of legalising 
diplomatic relations with , 
the Vatican. : , 

„ 18. On Vancouver's Island, 

and free colonisation. 

Dec. On the Duke of Argyll's 
Presbytery Examined in * 
the Quarterly. 


1849 

Feb. 19. On revision of parliamen- 
tary oaths. 

„ 22, May 2. In favour of Clergy 

Relief bill. 

Mar. 8. On transportation of con- 
victs. 

,, 12. On Navigation laws. 

,, 13. On church rates. 

,, 27. In favour of scientific 

colonisation at St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields. 

Apr. 16. On colonial administra-' 
tion. 

May 10. Defends right of parlia-, 
ment to interfere in 
colonial affairs. 

,, 24. In favour of becter goverp-, 

ment of colonies. 

Juno 4. On Australian Colonies’ 
ViSiv 

„ 14. Protests against compen- 

1 sating Canadian rebels. ( 

„ 20. Opposes bill legalising ; 

marriage with deceased 
wife’s sister. , • 

,, 26. Explains views on colonihl 

questions and policy. ‘ 

July 5. Moves for inquiry into 
powers of Hudson Bay 
v Company. r k 

13- Aug. 9. Visits Italy : Roipe, 

* <c Naples, Como. * r - v 

Dec. * ‘The Clergy Relief Hill’^ 
_ in Quarterly. . 
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1850 

Feb. 1 8. In favour of double cham- 
ber constitutions for 
colonies. 

* „ 21. On causes of agricultural 

distress, in support of 
Mr. I>israeli’s motion. 
Mar. * Giacomo Leopardi ’ in the 
w • Quarterly. 

,, 19. On suppression of slave 

trade. 

„ 22. On ’principles of colonial 

policy. 

Apr. 9. Death of his daughter, 
Catherine Jessy. 

May 6. In favour of colonial self- 
government, and ecclesi- 
astical constitution for 
church in Australia. 

' „ 13. Moves that Austrian 

Governrnpnt bill bo sub- 
mitted to colonists. 

,, .81. In favour of differential 
sugar duties. 

June 4. Letter to Bishop of Lon- 
don : Remarks on the 
Royal Supremacy. 

„ 27. Attacks Lord Palmerston’s 

foreign policy in Don 
Pacitico debate. 

July 3. On death of Sir R. Peel. 

,, 8. Criticises Ecclesiastical 

Commission bill. 

,, 15. Explains plan for creation 

of now bishoprics. 

,, 18. Opposes commission of 

inquiry into English and 
Irish universities. 

Aug. 1. ‘Last earnest protest’ 
#against Australian Col- 
onies Government bill. 
Oct. 26. Leaves England for Naples. 

• 

1851 

Feb. 26. Returns to England frefm 
,, Naples. Declines Lord 

Stanley’s invitation to 
join his government. 

Mar. 25. Opposes Ecclesiastical Titles 
Assumption bill. 

• Apr. 11. On financial plans to relievo 

. agricultural disfyess. 

15. Opposes appointment of 
■‘V. “ ' i 1 committee on relations 

/ 1 > with Kaffir tribes. • 

May 29, On grievances of inhabi* 
f ' ■ tants of Ceylon. . 


1851 

June 30. Opposes Inhabited House 
Duty bill. 

July 4. Protests against Ecclesi- 

astical Titles bill. 

„ 10. On Rajah Brooke’s lpethods 

• of suppressing piracy. 

„ 19. On discipline in colonial 

church. 

„ Publishes two letters to 

Lord Aberdeen on Nea- 
politan mlsgovernment. 

Dec. 7. Death of Sir John Glad- 
stone at Fasquo. 

„ Letter to Dr. Skinner, 

Bishop of Aberdeen, 0)\ 
9 the functions of laymen in 

the Church. 

Translation of Farini’s The 
Roman Stafc y 1815 to 

1850, vols. i. and ii. 

published. 


1852 

Jan. 29. Publishes An examination 
of the Official Reply of the 
Neaj>ol itan (l oremvicnt. 

Feb. 20. Brings in Colonial Bishops 
bill. 

Mar. 15. On free trade. 

Apr. On Farini’s ‘ Stato Romano/ 
in Edinburgh Revieir . 

,, 2. Third son, Ilonry Nefille, 

born. 

,, 5. Protests against policy of 

Kaffir war. 

,, 28. Moves second reading of 

Colonial Bishops bill. 

,, 30. On Mr. Disraeli’s budget 

statement. 

May 10. Proposes rejection of bill 

I to assign disenfranchised 

seats of St. Albans and 
Sudbury. 

11. In favour of select com- 
ixtee on education at • 
Maynooth College. 

„ 12. On paper duty. 

,, 21. On New Zealand Govern- 

ment bill.* 

June 8 and 10. Defends action of • 
Bishop of Bath and Wells 
in the case of From© 
vicarage. 

„ 23. Brings in bill to amend 

colonial church laws. 
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1852 

July 14. Re-elected for Oxford Uni- 
versity,— Sir * R. Inglis, 
1368 ; W. E. Gladstone, 
1108 ; Dr. Marslmm, 758. 

Nov. 11, 25. In defence of principles 
c * of fr<E*e trade. . 

,, 26. Defends Sir R. Peel’s free 

trade policy. 

Dec. * Count Montalembert on 
Catholic Interests in the 
Nineteenth Century’ in 
the Quarterly . < 

,, 6. Attacks government's in- 

come-tax proposals. 

„ 16. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

* speech in defence ot his 

budget proposals. 

„ 23. Appointed chancellor of 

tne exchequer, 

1853 

Jan. 20. Re-elected for Oxford Uni- 
versity, — W. E. Glad- 
stone, 1022 ; Mr. Perceval, 
898. 

Mar. 3. Speech on Mr. Hume’s 
motion for repeal of all 
protective import duties. 

,, 4 and 18. On Clergy reserves 

(Canada) bill. 

,, 28. At Mansion House banquet, 

on public opinion and 
public finance. 

Apr- 4. On government’s proposal 
to improve education in 
England and Wales. 

,, 8, Explains nature of pro- 

posals for conversion of 
portion of national debt. 

,, 8. On Irish taxation. 

,, 14. Opposes motion for repeal 

of advertisement duty, 
newspaper stamp ta^j 

and paper duty on finan- 
cial grounds. 

„ 18. Introduces his first budget. 

,, 22. Defends Scfdth Sea com- 

mutation bill. 

May 9. Opposes amendment, in the 
interest of property, to 

, inctme-tax. 

, ,, 12. Explains changes proposed 

in succession duties. 

„ 23. On taxation of Ireland. 

June 13. Moves second reading of 
Savings Bank bill ; and 
July 21. 


* 1853 

July 1. Proposes reduction 8f ad- 
vertisement dgty to six- 
pence. 

,, 29, On South Sea Annuities. ^ 

Aug. 3. On Colonial Church Regu- 
lation bill. 

Sept. 27. At Dingwall and Inverness, i 
on results of free trade , 
and evils of war. * 

Oct. 12. Tribute to memory of Sir 
R. Peel at unveiling of 
statue at Manchester. 
At town hall on Russo- 
Turkish question. 

. 1854 

Jan. 7. Fourth son, Herbert John, ... 
born. 

Mar. 6. Introduces budget. 

„ 17. In support of Oxford 

University bill. 

„ 21. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

attack on his financial 
schemes. 

, 25. At Mansion House banquet 

on war and finance. 

Apr. 7. On second reading of 
Oxford University bill. 

,, 11. Statement on public ex- 

penditure and income. 

May 8. Introduces war budget. 

,, 22. Defends resolution em- 

powering government to 
issue two millions of ex- 
chequer bonds against 
criticism of Mr. Disraeli.. 

„ 25. On second roading of bill 

for revision of parlia- 
mentary oaths. 

,, 29. On withdrawal of Bribery 

Prevention bills. 

Juhe 2. Exp&rins provisions of 
Revenue and Consoli- 

<» dated Fund Charges bill, 

„ 21. On proposal to abolish 

church rates. 

„ 29. Brings in bill for repeal, of 

usury laws. 

Dec. 13. On the Crimean war. / 

„ 2. Moves resolution for regula- 

tion of interest on Savings 
«- Bank deposits. , < 

t «. 1855 ■;%/' 

Jan. *29, Opposes Mr. Roebuck^ 
motion. * '//*" 
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1855 

Feb. 5, Explains reasons for give m- 
* raent's resignation. 

,, 22. Withdraws from cabinet. 

,, *23. Explains reasons. 

Mar. 19. Explains methods adopted 
to meet war expenditure. 

,, v 19. In favour of free press. 

,, 26. Defends government of 

. . Sardinia in debate on 

* military convention. 

Apr. 20. Criticises budget of Sir 

Or. C. Lewis. 

,, 26. On principles of taxation. 

. „ 30. Criticises government Loan 

bill. 

May 9. Opposes bill for amend- 
ment of marriago law. 

,, 21. Moves adjournment of 

debate to discuss Vienna 
conferences. » 

,, 24. On prosecution of the war. 

June ‘Sardinia and Home,’ in 

Quarterly. 

,, If). Op civil service reform. 

. ,, 15. Statement as to Aberdeen 

government, and terms 
of peace. 

July 10. In favour of open admis- 
sion to civil service. 

,, 20, 23, and 27. Protests against 
the system of subsidies, 
on the guarantee of 
Turkish loan. 

Aug. 3. On Vienna negotiations. 

Oct. 12. Lecture on Colonial Policy 
at Hawarden. 

Nov. 12. Lecture on Colonies at 

• Chester. 


1856 

Fe!?, 29. On report *#*Crimean Com- 
missioners. 

Apr, 11. Condemns government i*o- 
posals for national edu- 
cation. 

. ,, 24. On civil service reform. 

May. 6. On treaty of peace. 

,, 19. Criticises budget, 

July 1. On differences with the 
United States govern- 
ment on recruiting for 
the British army. 

„ .11. Criticises County ^ogrts 
Amendment bill, • 


1856 

July 23. Strongly opposes the 
Bishops of London and 
• Durham Retirement bill. 

Aug. * The War and the Peace * 
in Gentleman's Magazine. 

Sept. ‘The Declining Efficiency 
of Parliament' * in the 
Quarterly. 

,, 29. At town hall, Mold, in 
support of Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society ; in the 
evening at Collegiate 
• Institution, Liverpool, 

for Society for Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. 

» 1857 

Jan. ‘ Homer and His Successors 
in Epic Poetry,’ and 
‘ Prospects Political and 
Financial ’ in Quarterly. 

,, 31. At Stepney, on duty of rich 

to poor. 

Feb. 3. Criticises government’s 
foreign policy and finan- 
cial measures. 

,, 5. In support of motion to 

appoint committee on the 
Hudson Bay Company. 
Nominated member of 
the committee. 

,, 20. Condemns budget of Sir 

G. C. Lewis. 

Mar. 3, Supports Mr. Cobden’s re- 
solution on China. 

,, C. Proposes reduction of tea 
duty, and condemns Sir 
(1. C. Lewis’s financial 
proposals. 

,, 10. Moves resolution in favour 

of revising and reducing 
expenditure. 

,, 27. Tteturr^ed unopposed for 

• Oxford University. 

Apr. ‘The New Parliament and 
its Work ’ in Quarterly , 

June 2. Spesgks at Oxford at in- 
auguration of Diocesan 
Spiritual Help Society. . 

July ‘ The Bill for Divorce,* and 
* ‘Homeric Characters In 
and Ou£ of Homer’ ia 
Quarterly . 

,, 9. At Glonalmond College on 

Christian and classical 
education. 
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July 16. On the Persian war. 

„ 17. Denounces war with China. 

,, 21. On Iiord J. Russell’s Oaths 

Validity Act Amendment 

* bill. 

„ 22. Aug 4. Criticises and moves 

• 1 amendments t$ Burials 

Act Amendment bill. 

,, 24. Explains strong objections 

to Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes bill. 

„ 29. Opposes Superannuation 

Act Amendment bill. « 

,, 31. Opposes second reading of 

the Divorce bill. 

Aug. 7. Protests against unequal 
treatment of men Ind 
women in Divorce bill. 

,, 12. Supports continuance of 

tea and sugar duties. 

,, 14. On Balkan Principalities. 

,, 14. Personal explanation re- 

garding his connection 
with Lord Lincoln’s 
divorce. 

Oct. 12. At Chester, on duty of 
England to India. 

,, 22. At Liverpool, urging closer 

connection between the 
great manufacturing 
towns and the univer- 
sities. 

Dec. 4 and 7. Critieisos the Bank 
Issues Indemnity bill. 

,, « 9. Protests against proposal 
to increase pension of 
Sir Henry Havelock. 

,, 11. On appointment of select 

committee on Bank Act. 


1858 

Feb. 19, Opposes .Conspiracy to i 
Murder bill. * 

Mar. Studies in Homer and the 
Homerfc Age published. 

Apr. * The Fall ’ tf the Late 
Ministry ’ in Quarterly. 
ft 19. On Mr. Disraeli’s budget 
statement. 

,,21, June 8. Ci^tic ises Church ilates 
Abolition bill. 

‘ ,,26 and 30. On proposals for 
government of India; 

May. 3. Oh financial condition of 
the country. 


1858 

May 3, June 7, 14, 17, and July 1, , 
On government of India. 

,, 4. Moves address on Danubian , 

Principalities. * , 

,, 21. Defends Lord Canning in 1 

debate on the Oude Pro* ! 
clamation. 

June 1. On the Suez Canal, coh-’V 
demning English inter- f 
ference with the project. 

,, 28. Supports Funded Debt bill. . 

July 1 and 5. Proposes additional 
clause to Universities 
( Scotland ) bill facilitat- ; 
ing the creation of a, 
national university. 

„ 6. Moves that the army of 

^ India be not employed;/ 
“beyond the frontiers of 
t. India without permission - 

of Pqfliament. 

„ 19. On Government of British 

Columbia billi / 

,, 20. On Hudson Bay Company J;' 

Oct. ‘The Past and Present 
Administrations’ in 
Quarterly. 

„ 17. Address at Liverpool on; 

university extension. 

Nov, 8. Leaves England for Corfu, ' ; 

on appointment as lord 
high commissioner ex-,/ 
traordinary of the Ionian 
Islands. 

Dec. 3. Addresses Ionian Assembly. - 

1859 

! »'• 

Feb. 5. Presents new constitution ' , 
to Ionian Chamber of 
Deputies. * 

12. Roturned unopposed for 
Oxford University. 

Mar! 8. RettlfUa to London. - 
, 29. On Representation of the ", 

< People bill. , 

Apr. ‘ The War in Italy ’ in the 
Quarterly. , , ' 

„ 18. On the state of Italy. , >\ 

,, 29. Returned unopposed for 

Oxford University. , ; 

June 17. Letter to the provost of 
Oriel. ’’ 

tt 20. appointed chancellor of the | 
exchequer. , , . , < / ,, ■$$’• 

,,t p2. Presides at annual dinner 
t of Royal Literary Fund^i' 

- \ . ■ ** *•’ ’ • ' •#' 
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1859 

July 1* Re-eleotod for Oxforc# Uni- 
‘ versity,— -Mr. Gladstone, 
1050 ; Marquis of Chandos, 
859. 

,, 12. Supports bill enabling 

* Roman catholics to hold 
office of chancellor of 
Ireland. 

M 18. Introduces budget. 

,, 21. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

criticisms. 

Aug. 8. In defen* jo of government’s 
Italian policy. 

Oct, On ‘Tennyson’s Poems’ in 

Quarterly. 

Nov. 1. At Cambridge, in support 
of Oxford and Cambridge 
mission to Central Africa. 

„ 12. Elected Lord Rector of 

University of Edinburgh, 
— Mr. Gladstone, 613 ; 
Lord N(?aves, 527. 

Dec. ‘Nelda, a Romance,’ trans- 
lated from Grossi, in 

Fraser's Magazine . 

1860 

Jan. 25. Defends good Tinderstand- 
ing with Franco. 

Feb. 10. Introduces budget. 

,, 20. Replies to criticisms on 

commercial treaty. 

„ 24. Defends his financial pro- 

posals. 

,, 27. Defends proposed reduction 

of duty on foreign wines, 

, Mar. 5. Explains objects of Savings 
Banks bill. 

„ 9. Defends commercial treaty. 

tf 12. On Paper Duty Repeal bill. 

*i „ 26. On Refreshment Houses 

and Wine Licences bill. 

Apr. 16. Inaugural*'J5Tidress before 
University of Edinburgh 
on the Work of univer- 
sities. 

May 3. In support of Representa- 
tion of the People bill. 

„ 8. On Paper Duty Repeal bill. 

July 5 and 17. Protests against in- 
terference of House of 
Lords with supply lulls. 

Aug. 6. Defends reduction of Cus- 

, toms Duty on paper. 

Nov, 8. At Chester on the vo’fir^eer 

* movement. • 


1861 ; 

Feb. 8. Explains provisions of Post 
Office Savings Bank bilL , - 

„ 19. Opposes inquiry into in- 

come-tax. 

„ 21, Introduces Bank of England 

Payments bill. 

„ 27. Opposes bill for abolishing 

* church* rates. 

Mar. 4. Explains provisions of Con- 
solidated Fund and Ex-, 
chequer Bills Act. 

„ 7: Defends the government’s 

$ Italian policy. 

„ 14. On Chinese war expendi- 

ture. 

Apr. 15. Introduces budget. 

, $ 29. Replies to criticisms on 
financial proposals. 

May 2. Moves continuance of tea 
and sugar duties. 

,, 6. Announces decision to em- 

body all financial pro- 
posals in a single bill. 

,, 7. Defends his acts as lord 

high commissioner of 
Ionian Islands. 

.,16 and 30. On second reading of 
Customs and Inland 
Revenue bill. 

July 12. Opposes third reading of 
Universities Elections 
bill. 

„ 19. On misgovornment of Italy, v 

Oct. 10. At Liverpool on the Pursuit 
of Seionce. # 

Nov. 27. At Willis’s Room, London, 
on the Christian aspect 
of education. 

Publishes Translations by 
Lord Lyttelton and the 
Right lion. IF. K. Glad- 
stone. 

% 1*862 

Jan. 11. At Edinburgh on American 
Civil War, and results of 
Ijrench treaty. * 

Apr. 3. Introduces budget. 

„ 7- Replies to criticisms on, 

budget. 

„ *10. Defends proposed brewers' 

licences.* 

,, 11. Defends government's 

Italian policy. 

,, 23. At Manchester on value of 

competitive examinations 
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1862 

and the death of Prince 
Albert. 

Apr. 24. At tManchester* condemns 
extravagance in public 
expenditure. 

May 8. Replies to criticisms of Sir 
# • S. No^hcote on his finan- 
cial proposals. 

», 13. Defends principles on which 

income-tax is levied. 

„ 16. In favour of economy. 

June 16. At Archbishop Tenison’s 
grammar school on 
middle class education. 

July 26. Pays tribute to Sir Hugh 
Myddelton at inaugura- 
tion of his statue ton 
Islington Grecp. 

Aug. 1. Opposes Night Poaching 
Prevention bill. 

Sept. 24. On agriculture at Mold. 

Oct. 7. At Newcastle-on-Tyno on 
the American Civil War 
and French treaty. 

,, 8. Makes a tour of inspection 

of the Tyne. 

,, 9. At Sunderland on govern- 

ment’s foreign policy. 
At Middlesborougli on 
commercial and social 
progress. 

,, 10. At York on America and 

Italy. 

,, 22. At Wrexham on minor 

i railways. 

Doc. 27. At Chester on distress in 
Lancashire. 

1863 

Jan. 5. At Hawardon on his visit 
to Sicily, 1838. 

Feb. 13. Explains provisions of Post 
Office Savings Dank bill. 

Mar. 4. Supports Qualification for f 
Otfico Abolition bill. 

Apr. 15. Supports Burials bill. 

,, 16. Introduces bu<lgot. 

,, 23. Opposes levying income-tax 

on precarious incomes at 
a lower scale than on 
permanent. 

May 4. Receives deputation pro- 
testing against income- 
tax on charity trust 
funds. Defends the pro- 
posal in,debate. 


1863 

May * 8. Defends government’s 
Italian policy. 

, T 12. On condition of Ionian 
Islands. * * 

„ 29. On Turkey and her de- 

pendencies. 

J une 9. On relaxation of the Act of 
Uniformity. 

,, 12. On the condition of Ire- 

land. 

,, 30. Opposes recognition of the 

Southern Confederacy. 

July 20. On condition of Poland. 

„ 24. On petition for abolition of 

tests at Oxford. 

Oct. 26. Lays foundation stone of 
W ed gwood Memorial 
Institute at Burslem. 


1864 

Jan. 4. At Buckley on thrift. 

Feb. 4. On Schleswig-Holstein 
question. 

,,, 8. On his bill for regulating 

collection of taxes. 

,, 11. Introduces Bank Act (Scot- 

land) bill. 

I ,, 26. On taxation of Ireland. 

Mar. 7. Defends provisions of Gov- 
ernment Annuity bill. 

,, 16. Uecoives deputation of 

London Trades Council 
. on Annuity bill. 

,, 16. In support of bill abolish- 

ing tests for degrees at 
Oxford. 

,, 18. On cession of Ionian Islands 

to Greece. • 

Apr. 7. Introduces budget. 

„ 21. On departure of General 

f Gattbaldi from England. 

May 6. On English public school 
< education. 

,, 10. On direct and indirect 

taxation. 

,, 11. On Mr. Baines’s bill for the 

extension of the suffrage 
in towns. 

July 3. On the Roman question. 

,, 4. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

* resolution of censure on 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Oct* VI. At Bolton on progress of 
l the past thirty years. 
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1864 1865 

Oct. 12. Opens Farnworth $>ark, At free trade hall, 

* Bolton * on the factory Manchester. In the 

!i system and open spaces. ‘evening, St. George’s 

• At town hall, Liverpool, hall, Liverpool, replies 

on principles of colonial to Mr. Disraeli’s attack 

and foreign policy. on his finance. 

,, 13. At Liverpool on direct and July 22. Elected for South. Lanca- 

indireot taxation. • shire, — Egerton, 9171 ; 


tl 14. At Manchester appeals to 

• the nation to protest 

against extravagant ex- 
penditure. Distributes 
prizes at Manchester to 
. competitors in Oxford 

middle - class examina- 
tions : on older and 
newer pursuits of Chris- 
tian civilisation. 

Nov. 7. Closes the North London 
Industrial Exhibition 
In praise of law and law- 
yers at * banquet to M. 
Berryer. * 

,, 10. Commends volunteer move- 

ment at dinner of volun- 
teers of tho St. Martin’s 
division. 

Dec. 30. At Mold on our coal re- 
sources. 

1865 

Feb. 10. Explains provisions of 
Bank of Issue bill. 

,, 14. Announces appointment of 

commission on railways. 

,, 24. On state of Ireland. 

. Mar. 28. On Irish church establish- 
ment. 

Apr, 7. On Irish railway system. 

,, 27. Introduces budget. 

May 31. At Chester on liberal 
principles and parlia- 
mentaryoofbrm. * 

June 14. Opposes Mr. Goschen's bill i 
for abolition of testif at 
Oxford. 

„ 15. Explains provisions of 

Exchequer and Public 
Audit Bill. 

„ 20. On Irish university educa- 

tion. 

July 18. Defeated at Oxford uni- 
versity, — Sir William 
Heathcote, 3236 ; Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, * 1904 ; I 
Mr. Gladstone,^ 1724. *. 


Turner, 8806 ; Gladstone, 
8786 ; Legh, 8476, 
Thompson, 7703 ; Hey- 
wood, 7653. 

t, 27 to Aug. 7. Correspondence 
with Lord Malmesbury 
on responsibility for 
Chinese expedition of 
# 1860. 

Oct. 18. Tribute to memory of the 

Duke of Newcastle at 
Shire Oaks, Notts. 

Nov. 1. Presented with address by 

Parliamentary Reform 
Union, in trades hall, 
Glasgow. Presented 
with freedom of the city 
in city hall : on increase 
of commerce and decrease 
of wars. In Scotia hall 
on results of free trade, 
a cheap press, and social 
legislation. 

„ 3. Delivers valedictory ad- 

dress before Edinburgh 
University on ‘The Place 
of Ancient Greece jp the 
Providential Order of the 
World.’ 

1866 

Feb. 8. On the condition of Ireland. 

,, 9. Introduces bill to consoli- 

date tho duties of ex- 
chequer and audit de- 
partments. 

„ 17. Defends suspension of 

Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ijeland. 

„ 22. Tribute to memory of Lord 

Palmerston. 

,, 23. On Fenianism in America. 

,, 26. On economy in public ex- 

penditure. 

Mar. 2. Brings in bill consolidating 
laws regulating the pre- 
paration, issue, and pay- 
ment of exchequer bills. 
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1867 


Mar. 7. Suggests compromise for 

settling church rate 
qUfestion. Feb. 5. 

„ 12. Explains provisions of Be- „ 11. 

presentation of the 
People bill. 

Apr. 5*. At Liverpool replies to „ 15. 

Mr. Lowe’s criticisms of „ 27. 

the Reform bill. 

,, 6. On reform at the amphi- 

theatre, Liverpool. 

,, 12. Moves socond reading of Mar. 18. 

Reform bill. ** 

„ 27. Closes debate on Earl Gros- „ 20. 

venor’s amendment to 
Reform bill. „ 21. 

May 3. Introduces budget. ** 

„ 7. Brings in Redistribution of 

Seats bill. 

,, 8. Brings in Compulsory ,, ' 21. 

Church Rate Abolition 
bill. „ 25. 

,, 24. Explains provisions of Ter- 
minable Annuities bill. ,, 28. 

June 11. On the stato of Europe ; 

Austro - Prussian ques- Apr. 4. 

tion, etc. 

,, 15. Tribute to Mr. Hume. „ 10. 

,, 18. Moves second reading of 

Church Rates bill. ,, 11, 12, 

,, 18. Opposes Lord Dunkellin’s 

amendment substituting 
rateable for rental for 
borough franchise. 

,, 16. Announces resignation of ,, 18. 

Lord RussoIVs govern- 
ment. 

July 16. On the Queen’s Univer- 
sities, Ireland. 

,, 20. On the stato of Europe and May 3. 

the Italian policy of Lord 
Palmerston’s govern- 
ment. „ 1 7. 

„ 21. At inaugural meeting of 

Cobdon Club ; tribute to ,, < 9. 

work of Mr. Cobden. 

Aug. 2. Supports renewal of Habeas ,, 11. 

Corpus Suspension Act. | 

Sept. 7. At Salisbury in defence of 
Reform bill and on Lord 
Herbert. * „ 13. 

Oct. 'to Jan. In Rome. „ 16. 


1867 

Jan. 27. Speech in praise of free 
trade at dinner of Society 


„ 28. 


of Political 
Paris. ... 

On the questipn of reform.* 
On the government’s in- „ 
tention of proceeding by 
way of resolutions. 

On the condition of Crete. 
Supports bill enabling: > 
Roman catholics to hold* 
office of lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. „ 

Criticises provisions of the . 

Reform bill. ^ 

On Church Rates Abolition 
bill. 

Meeting of 278 liberal 
members ; advises agree- 
ment to second reading 
of Reform bill. 

On bill to repeal the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 
Criticises Reform bill on 
second reading. <■ 

On England’s share in the 
defence of the colonies. , 
On Mr. Disraeli’s financial - 
statement. 

On abolition of religious 
tests at Oxford. ; 

Moves amendment making ' 
personal payment of 
rates not an essontial 
qualification for the 
franchise. 

Letter to Mr. R. W. Craw- 
ford announcing inten- 
tion not to attempt 
further alteration in basis 
of borough franchise. 

On right of public meeting 
in parks and open 
spaces. 

On church establish*" 

ment. 

On ‘ compound house-”; 

holders.’ - M 

Receives deputation from 
National Reform Union' 
to express confidence in 
his leadership. 

On Scotch Reform bill. . 
Defends policy of reduction.; , 
% of national debt. * * \ 
On inconsistency of the 
government on reform. 

On Mr. Fawcett’s Uni- 
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• formity Act Amendment 
bill. 

May. 30. On .penalties for corrupt 
practices at elections. 

„ 81. On late ministry’s action 

regarding Queen’s Uni- 
versities, Ireland. 

June 28. On representation of Iro- 
* • land. 

July 10. On Mr. H. A. Bruce’s 

Education bill. 

Aug. 1. On Irish railways. 

„ 8. Opposes Lords’ minority 

representation amend- 
ment to Reform bill. 

Oct. ‘The Session and its 
Sequel 1 in Edinburgh 
Review. 

Nov. 10. On Abyssinian campaign 
protests against terri- 
torial aggrandizement. 

,, 26. On Abyssinian expedi- 

i tion. 

,, 28. On financial proposals to 

meet expenses of Abys- 
sinian war. 

Dec. 18. At Oldham on national 
prosperity and the con- 
dition of Ireland. Opens 
Mechanics’ Institute at 
Werncth : on education. 
Distributes prizes to 
science and art students, 
Oldham : on education, 
' machinery, and foreign 

competition. 

,, 19. At Ormskirk on Reform 

bill. At Southport on 
Fenianism and the con- 
a dition of Ireland 


1868 -' » 

Jan. ‘ Phoenicia and Greece^ in 
Quarterly/. 

Feb. 8. At Hawarden on Sir 
Walter Scott. 

,, 18. To Deputation from London 

Trades Unions on labour 
questions. 

, Mar. 5. On Alabama claims. 

,, „ 16. Declares for disestablish- 

ment of Irish church. 

19., On Compulsory Church 
Rates Abolition bill. 


1868 

Mar. 28. Gives notice of three re- 
# solutions on Irish church 
establishment. 

„ 30. In support of his resolu-. 

tions. 

Apr. 3. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 
• criticises. ' • 

,, 30. Replies to criticisms of 

first resolution. 

May 4. Protests against intention 
to dissolve parliament. 

7. Moves second and third re- 

• solutions on Irish church. 

,, 22. On Suspensory bill. 

June 9, July 26. On proposal to 
purchase the telegraph 

‘ • system. 

,, 25. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s at- 

tack on foreign policy of 
Lord Russell’s ministry. 

July 2. Seconds vote of thanks to 
army on conclusion of 
Abyssinian war. 

,, 4. Presides at meeting of 

Social Science Associa- 
tion : on relations of 
capital and labour. 

,, 22. At Romney on England’s 

duty to Ireland. 

„ 27. Tribute to memory of Lord 

Brougham. 

Aug. 5. At St. Ilelens on disestab- 
lishment of Irish church. 

Oct. 9. Issues election address to 
S.-W. Lancashire. * 

,, 12. At Warrington on re- 

trenchment of public 
expenditure and the 
Irish Church. 

„ 14. At Liverpool on tory Re- 

form bill and Irish 
church. 

,, 16. At Old Swan, Liverpool, 

on Conservative party as 
party of monopoly. 

„ 17* At Newton criticises pro- 

posals for reforming Irish 
church. * 

20. At Leigh on retrenchment • 
and Ireland. 

•21. At Ormskirk on English 
and Irfcsh church estab- 
lishments. At Southport 
on finance and Ireland. 

,, 23* At Wigan on Irish church. 

Nov. 13. At Bootle replies to per- 
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sonal calumnies, and on 
ritualism. r 

Nov. 14. At Garston on condition of 
conservative party. At 
Wavortree on Irish 
church. 

„ 1ft At Widnes on * national 
expenditure. At St. 
Helens on Ireland. 

,, 17. Elected for Greenwich, 

— Salomons, 6645 ; Glad- 
stone, 6351 ; Parker, 
4661 ; Mahon, 4342. * 

,, 18. At Preston on Irish church. 

,, 23. A Chapter of Autobiography 

published. 

,, 24. Defeated in S.-W. Larfba- 

shire, — Cross, 7729 ; 
Tumor, 7676 ; Gladstone, 
7415 ; Grenfell, 6939. 

Dec. 9. First ministry formed. 

,, 21. .Returned unopposed for 

Greenwich : on the 

liberal programme. 

Articles on Kcce Homo pub- 
lished volume form. 

18G9 

Feb. 11. At Fishmongers’ hall on 
work before liberal 
government. 

Mar. 1. Introduces bill for dis- 
establishment of Irish 
church. 

„ <23. Closes debate on second 
reading of Irish Church 
bill. 

Apr. 15. Replies to criticisms of Irish 
Church bill. 

May 31. On third reading of Irish 
Church bill. 

June 29. Defends change of opinion 
on university tests. 

July 15, 16. Mo vos rejection of Lords’ 
amendments to Irish 
Church bill. 

,, 20. Supports Mr^ Chambers’s 

* Marriage with a De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister bill. 

„ 23. Moves to agree to final 

amendments of Lords. 

Aug. 5. Explain^ Bishops’ Resigna- 
tion bill. 

Publishes Juventus Mundi. 

, The Gods and Men of the 

Heroic Age, 


1870 

Feb.’ 8. On condition of Ireland. J 

„ 15. Brings in Irish Land bill. 

Mar. 1. On state-aided emigration 
to British colonies. 

„ 11. On second reading of Irish 

Land bill. 

,, 18. On Elementary Education 

bid. 

,, 22. On Peace Preservation* 

(Ireland) bill. 

Apr. 1. On position of Trinity , 
College, Dunlin. 

„ 4. Opposes Mr. Disraeli’s . 

amendment to clause 3 
» of Irish Land Bill, 

„ 5. Opposes payment of mem- 

bers, 

,, 11. Moves for committee to 

inquire into law regarding 
• corrupt practices. 

,, 26. On his principles of colonial 

policy. 

,, 27. In support of Marriage 

with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister bill. 

May 10. On Indian opium revenue. 

,, 23. In support of University 

Tests bill. 

,, 24. Opposes motion in favour 

of disestablishing church 
of England in Wales. 

,, 30. On third reading of Irish 

Land bill. 

J une 15. In support of bill abolish* , 
ing minority representa- . 
tion. 

,, 16 and 24. On Elementary , 

Education bill. 

,, 21. In favour of presence 

of bishops in dHouse of 
Lords. 

,, 30. On conscience clause in 

« EJawation bill. On re'*y • 
ligious teaching in ele- r 
< mentary schools. 

July 14. Defends vote by ballot in . 
Education bill. 

„ 22. Replies to reproaches from; 

Mf. Miall and Mr. Dixon 
on Education bill. 

,, 27. Supports second reading of ’ 

Ballot bill. 

Aug. 1. On Franco -German war 
and neutrality of Bel- 
gium. * 

„ IXh On treaty guaranteeing 
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1870 

* independence and neu- 
trality of Belgium. 

Oct.* ‘Germany, France, and 

England * in Edinburgh 
Review, 

Nov. 1, Closes Workman’s Inter- 
national Exhibition, Is- 

# lington : on benefit to 

* English commerce of 

foreign competition. 

. „ 9. At* Lord Mayor’s banquet 

on Franoo-German war. 

1871 

Feb. 9. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 
criticisms of govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 

,, 10. On University Tests bill. 

,, 13. Defends Princess Louise’s 

dowry i^nd annuity. 

„ 17. Defends the government’s 

foreign policy. 

,, 21. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

attack on his interpreta- 
tion of treaty of Paris 
(1856). 

Mar. 2. On appointment of com- 
mittee to inquire into 
Ribandism in West 
Meath. 

, 17. Replies to criticisms on Mr. 

Cardwell’s Army Regula- 
tion bill. 

,, 23. On Mr. Mundella’s motion 

that army might be made 
efficient without increas- 
ing estimates. 

„ 29. On Parochial Councils bill. 

,, 31 j Explains policy during 

Franco-German war. 

Apr. A poem on ‘ an infant who 
was b^r^was baptized, 
and died on the same 
day,* in Good Word 

„ 18. On dismissal of Sir Spencer 

Robinson. 

,, 24. Defends moderate increase 

of public expenditure 
under his government. 

May 1. Defends modification in 
budget. 

- „ 3. On Mr, Jacob jBright’s bill 

granting parliamentary 
suffrage to single women. 

„ 4. Defends principle^ teduc- 

»tion of national debt. 


1871 

May 9. Opposes motion for $is- 
• establishment of the 

church of England. 

„ 26. On Protection of Life 

(Ireland) bill. 

J une 29. On* Ballot bill. 

July 3. On third* reading* df Army 
Regulation bill. 

,, 20. Announces abolition of pur- 

chase by royal warrant. 

„ 31. Proposes annuity of 

m £15,000 for Prince 

Arthur. 

Aug. 2. On Mr. Fawcett’s Trinity 
College, Dublin, bill. 

9 4. On treaty of Washington. 

„ 8. On obstruction to Ballot 

lull. 

„ 15. Defends abolition of pur- 

chase. 

Sept. 2. At Whitby on the Ballot 
bill. 

,, 26. Presented with freedom of 

Aberdeen : on Irish 

agitation for home rule. 

Oct. 23. At Blaekheath Common on 
the policy of govern- 
ment. 

1872 

Feb. 6. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 
criticisms on Address. 

,, 7. Replies to the criticisms of 

treaty of Washington. 

„ 8. Moves vote of thanks to 

Speaker Denison on re- 
tirement. 

, , 9. On office of speaker. 

,, 19. Defends appointment of 

Sir R. Collier. 

Mar. 8. Defends appointment of 
M* Harvey to Ewelme. 

,, 19. Replies to Sir Charles 

Dilke’s motion for in- 
quiry into Civil List. 

,, 20. Ap&i 25. On University of 
Dublin (Tests) bill. 

Apr. 12. On England’s treaty obli- . 
• gations for intervention . 

in affairs of foreign 
states. 

„ 26. On motion for extending 

rural franchise. 

May 2. On the demand for home 
rule. 
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May 13. On United States indirect 
claims. t 

,, 14. At KUng’s College, London, 

in favour of positive re- 
ligious teaching. 

June 14. On denunciation by France 
of treaty of commerce. 

„ 25. On proposal to annex Fiji 

Islands. 

r „ 28. On Lords’ amendment to 

Ballot bill making its 
adoption optional. 

’ July 2. Opposes inquiry into 
revenues of church of 
; England. 

i Aug. 1, Pledges government ^to 
$ bring in large measure 

j, on local government and 

; taxation. 

Nov. 14. At Middle Temple on legal 
,j * opposition to legal re- 

forms and on arbitration. 

„ 28. At American Thanksgiving 

dinner on good under- 
standing between Eng- 
land and United States. 

Dec. 3. At Society of Biblical 
Archaeology on results 
of excavations in the 
East. 

„ 21. At Liverpool Collego on 

unbelief. 

e 1873 

Feb. 6. On Alabama award. 

,, 13. Introduces Irish Univer- 

sity bill. 

„ 14. On resolution that treaties 

with foreign powers l>e 
submitted to House of 
Commons. 

„ 18. On Mr. Haijcourt’s motion 

that the rate of public 
expenditure is excessive. 

Mar. 6. At Croydon on Irish Uni- 
versity bill, f 

„ 7. On relations between Eng- 

land and the colonies. 

. „ 11. On second reading of Irish 

Univergity bill. 

„ 13. Resignation of ministry. 

„ {JO. Resumes office. Explains 
history of crisis. 

„ 21. On the three rules of 
Washington treaty. 


. 1873 

Apr. 21. On University Tfests (Dub- 
lin) bill. - ‘ v J 

,, 29. On proposal for state pur- 

chase of Irish railways. * 

May 2. On German Emperor’s 
award on Canadian-' 
American boundary. 

,, 6. On resolution urging re- 

dress of electoral in- * 
, equalities. 

,, 16. On disestablishment of 

church of England. 

„ 26. On Alabama award and 

arbitration. 

July 8. On international arbitra- 
tion. 

,, 10. On Judicature bill. 

Aug. 15. At Hawarden on school ’ 
boards. 

„ *19. Presides at Welsh National 
Eisteddfod at Mold : on 
Welsh language. 

Dec. Letter on * Evolution ’ in 
Contemporary Review. 


1874 

J an. 23. Issues election address. 

,, 28. Speech on . Blackheath 

Common on issues before , 
the eloctors. 

„ 31. At Woolwich. 

Feb. ‘The Shield of Achilles’ in 
Contemporary Review. * 

„ 2. Replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 

speeches at New Cross. 

,, 4. Ro-elocted for Green- 

wich,— Boord (CL), 6193 ; 
Gladstone (L.)T 5968; 
Liardet (C.J, 5561 ; v 

. B eg ley (L.), 5255. 

,, 17. Resignation of ministry. 

Mar. 5. On the office of speaker. ‘ : 

,, * 12. Letter to Lord Granville 
on leadership. v f [. 

„ 19. Defends the late dissolu- ,< 

tion. p 

„ 20. On Mr. Butt’s Home Rule 

motion. ( 

„ SO. On the Ashantee war. p 

Apr. 23. On Sir S. Northcote’s 

Budget. 

„ 24. On proposed vote . of cen- 

i 1 sure on late government v : 
* for dissolution, v," ■ ■IJA 
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1874 

May, {The Reply of Achilles to 
the envoys of Agamem- 
}• . . non' in Contemporary 

Review. 

June. Comer’s place in history’ 

in Contemporary Review. 
July. ‘The place of Homer in 

history and in Egyptian 
,, • chronology’ in Contem - 

porary Review. 

•' ,, 6. Opposes the Scotch* Church 

Patronage bill. 

* „ 9. Opposes Public Worship 

Regulation bill, explains 
his Six Resolutions. 

,, 14, 21, 24. Opposes Endowed 

Schools Act Amendment 
bill. 

Aug- 4. Protests against premature 
annexation of Fiji. « 

f , 5. On Public Worship Regula- 
tion bill 

Sept. 7-25. Visits Dr. Dbllinger in 
Munich. 

Oct. ‘ Ritualism and Ritual ’ in 
■ Contemporary Review. 

,, Reviews Miss Yonge’s 

Life of Bishop Patteson 
in Quarterly Review. 

Nov. The Vatican Decides in 

their hearing on civil 
allegiance : a political 
expostulation. 

1875 

Jan, * Speeches of Pope Pius IX. ’ 

in Quarterly Review. 

„ 13. Announces retirement from 

leadership. 

Feb. Vaticanism : an answer to 

■» - replies and reproofs. 

Mar. Sells 11 Carlton House 

Terrace. 

: : Apr. 21. Supports Burials bill. 

May. ‘ Life and Speeches o f the 

Prince Consort' in Con- 
temporary Review. 

,, 5. In support of Irish Sunday 

Closing bill. 

„ 7. ‘Criticises Sir S. North- 

/ cote’s budget. 

,, 27. Criticises Savings Bank 

bill 

June 8, On National Debt {Sinking 
Fund) bill. + J 
^ July," : , ‘ Is the Church or England 


1875 j ; 

worth Preserving ? ’ in 
Contemporary Review .* 

Sept. 9. Bays foundation-stone of 
King’s School, Chester j 
on English public schools. 

,, 14. At Ha warden on mental 

culture. . # 

Oet. ‘Italy and her Church’ in 

Church Quarterly Review. 

Nov. 11. Distributes prizes to sci- 
ence and art students at 
Greenwich: on education. 

Dec. Latin translation of ‘Art 

thou weary, art thou 
languid ? ’ in Contem- 
porary Review. 

# 

1876 

Feb. 8. On the Andrassy note and 
the Crimean war. 

,, 16. Presented with freedom of 

Turner’s Company : on 
city companies. 

,, 21. On purchase of Suez Canal 

shares. 

Mar. ‘ Homerology : T. Apollo ' 
in Contemporary Review. 

,, 6. On danger of future com- 

plications in Egypt. 

,, 9. On Royal Titles bill. 

23. In support of House of 
Charity at annual meet- 
ing in Soho. 

On third reading of Royal 
Titles bill. 

Apr. ‘ Homerology : II. Hippos, 

the Horse. III. Diph* 
ros, the Chariot,’ in Con- 
temporary Review. 

May 23. On city of London com- 
panies. 

„ 31. Presides at dinner in cele- 

bration 100th anniver- 
sary of publication of 
Wealth of Nations. 

June. ‘Courses of Religious 

thought * in Contem- 
porary Review. 

‘ A. Letter on Newman and 
Wesley ' in Contemporary 
Review , 

July. ‘ Homerology : IV. Athene. 

V. Aiolas,’ in Contem- 
porary Review. 

‘Lord Macaulay’ in Quar- 
terly Revieto. 
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1876 

July. * Memoir of Norman Mac- 
.■ leod, D.D.,’ in Church 

Quarterly Review. 

,, 6. Distributes prizes at King’s 

College : on knowledge. 

„ 13. Distributes prizes at Lon- 

0 . don Hospital Medical 
Coilegfi : on * medical 
education. 

,, 21. On Turkish Loan of 1854. 

,, 31. Defends Crimean war and 

European concert. 

Aug. 17. Oh cottage gardening a £ 
Hawardon. 

,, 19. Receives five hundrod 

Lancashire liberals at 
Hawardon. • 

Sept. 6. The Bulgarian Horrors and 
the Question of the East, 
published. 

„ 9. On Blackheath Common on 

Bulgarian atrocities. 

Nov. ‘Russian Policy and Deeds 

in Turkestan ’ in Con- 

temporary Review. 

Dec. ' The Hollenie Factor in 

the Eastern Problem ’ in 
Contemporary Review. 

Publishes, The Church of 

England and Ritualism . 

A biographical Sketch of 
Lord Lyttelton. 

Homeric Synchronism : an 
Inquiry into the Time and 
t place of Homer. 


1877 

Jan. ‘Life of the Prince Con- 
sort’ in Church Quarterly 
Review. 

,, 16. At Hawardon on the Turks, 

the Greeks, and the 
Slavs. 

,, 22. At Bath railway station on 

Eastern Question. 

,, 27. At Taunton railway station 

on duty of England in 
Near East. 

. Feb. 3. Address to boys of Marl- 
borough College on value 
of simple habits. 

8. On Eastern Question. 

„ . 16. Attacks government’s 
Turkish policy. 

„ 28. In support of Servian Re- 


1877 

lief Fund at .Grosvenor 
House. 

Mar. ‘On the influence of. au- 
thority in* matters of 
opinion ’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

Lessons in Massacre pub- 
lished. 

,, 22. On preaching at the City* 

Temple. 

„ 23. Supports Mr. .Fawcett’s 

resolution that Turkish 
promises without guaran- 
tees are useless. 

Apr. 24. On a motion in favour of 
an Irish parliament. 

,, 30. Gives notice of five resolu- 

tions — on the Eastern 
Question. 

May* ‘Montenegro: a sketch* 
in Nineteenth Century. > 

„ 7. Moves first of his resolu- 

tions. 

,, 12. On ceramic art at the 

Cymmodorian Society, 
London Institution. 

,, 14. Closes dobate on his first 

resolution. 

,, 31. At Birmingham on the 

Eastern Question. 

June 1. At Bristol Street Board 

School, Birmingham, on 
Ireland and Irish repre- 
sentatives. Presented 
with address by $he 
City : on municipal life. 

„ 4. Supports amendment to 

Universities bill, provid- 
ing that holy orders shall 
not be a condition of 
holding any headship or 
fellowship. 

„ £0. Ope r^G axton Exhibition: 

on the work of Caxton* 

July | 1 Rejoinder on authority in 

matters of opinion’ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

* Piracy in Borneo and the 
Operations of July 1849* 
in Contemjxyrary Review. 

„ 13. At Plymouth and Exeter 

on .liberal party and 
Jpkistern Question. 

„ 16. On behalf of Bosnian refu- 

gees at Willis’s Rooms. 

, , *2(J! f On Irish demand for pardon 
of Fenian convicts. 
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1877 

Aug. ‘Aggression on Egypt find 
Freedom in the East ’ in 
Nineteenth Century . 

,, *4, 18, 20. Receives deputa- 

tions of 5200 liberals at 
Hawarden on Eastern 
•Question. 

Sept. 19. At Hawarden Grammar 
# School on education. 

. 27. At University College, 

Nottingham, on higher 
education. At Alex- 
andra Hall on Eastern 
Question. 

Oct, ‘ The colour sen.se ’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

4 The T>ominions of the 
Odysseus and the island 
group of the Odyssey ’ 
in Macmillan' s Magazine. 

17. Visits Ireland. 

Nov. 'The County Franchise 
and Mr. Lowe thereon’ 
in Nineteenth Century. 

7. Presented with freedom of 
Dublin : on Irish ques- 
tions. Entertained at 
luncheon by corporation 
of Dublin : on Irish 
municipalities. 

„ 12. At Holyhead on Eastern 

Question. 

,, 15. Elected "Rector of Glasgow 

University, — Mr. Glad- 
stone, 1153 ; Sir Stafford 

‘ Northcote, 609. 

,, 23. At Hawarden on Russians, 

• Turks, and Bulgarians. 

. 1878 

Jan. ‘‘The Life of the Prince 
Consort * im Church 
Quarterly Rffnew. ‘Last 
words on the County 
Franchise’ in Nineteenth 

4 Century. 

17. Comments on Sir S. North - 
Y cote’s explanation of the 

government’s Eastern 
policy. 

,, 30. At Corn-Exchange, Oxford, 

on the vote of credit for 
six millions. AtfPalmer- 
ston Club dinner on Can- 
rf. iiing, Palmerston, %id 

liberal "party. • ■ 

vbi^m 


1878 

Feb. ‘The Peace to Come’ in 

Nineteenth Century. • 

„ 4. Oif Mr. Fors^r’s amend- 

ment against vote of 
credit. 

Mar. ‘ The Paths of Honour and 
of ’Shame ’ in Nineteenth 
# Century r 

,, 19. On Indian press law. 

,, 23. Receives deputation of 

Greenwich liberals : on 
unpopularity of economy 
• in public expenditure. 

„ 28. To deputation from Leeds 

on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. 

Apr. • * The Iris of Homer ; and 

the relation of Genesis 
ix. 11-17 ’ in Contempor- 
ary Review. 

,, 1. Supports Irish Sunday Clos- 

ing bill. 

,, 2. On Vaccination Law (Penal- 

ties) bill. 

,, 5. On government and the 

Berlin Congress. 

,, 8. On government’s Eastern 

policy in debate on call- 
ing out army reserves. 

,, 18. At Memorial Hall on 

Eastern Question at con- 
ference of 400 London 
Nonconformist ministers. 

May 21. Protests against use of 
Indian troops in Euijppe 
without consent of parlia- 
ment. 

,, 23. Receives deputation of 

Scotch Presbyterian min- 
isters: on the Eastern 
Question. 

„ 27. Protests against despatch 

. of Indian contingent to 

Malta.* 

Jtme. * Liberty in the East and 
West ’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

„ 13. On treaties of 1856 and 

1871. 

,, 18. On a motion to appoint 

# select committee on 

Scotch Church Patronage 
Act, 1874. 

July. Contributes paper to sym- 
posium, — ' Is the popular 

, judgment of politics more 

just than that of the 

2 I 
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V.' . 1878 ' 

* higher orders ? ’ in Nine- 
teenth Gentuty, 

July 6. On Homer at Eton. 

,, 11. In London on spendthrift 

administration of charity. 

, IS., Supports Irish Intermedi- 

* ; ate ViducatioO bill 

20, At Bermondsey on Anglo* 
Turkish convention. 

,, 23. Moves address that pro- 

■ ccedings under Indian 
Vernacular Press Ac; be 
reported to parliament. 

,, 30. Criticises action of British 

plenipotentiaries at Ber- 
lin Congress. ( 

Aug. 6. Criticises Sir S. Northcote’s 
finance. 

„ 15. On art-labour at*Ha warden. 

Sept. * England’s Mission ’ in 

Nineteenth Century. 

Oct. * The Sixteenth Century 

arraigned before the 
Nineteenth: a Study on 
the Reformation ’ in Con- 
temporary Review. 

,, 1-7. Visits Isle of Man. 

31. At Rhyl on the political 
situation. 

Nov. ‘ Electoral Facts ’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

,, 11. At Buckley on books. 

,, 30. At Greenwich on liberal 

organisation. At Wool- 
wich on Afghan war. 

Dec. 10. On Afghan war and policy. 

,, 16. Protests against charging 

Indian revenues with ex- 
penses of Afghan war. 

• Publishes a Literary Primer 

on ITomer. 

1879 

Jan. * The Friends and Foes of 
Russia ’ in Nineteenth 

* Century. 

Feb. 10. At ‘Ha warden on Life and 
Labours of Dr. Hook. 

Mar. * On Epithets of Movement 
in Iiomer’ in Nineteenth 

t Century. 

Apr. 21. At Mentmore on liberal 
party and foreign policy. 

„ 28. On increase in national ex- 

penditure. 


1879 

txj . 1 Probability as the Guide 

of Conduct ’ in Nineteenth 
Century. • * , J 

2. In favour of enabling Irish 
tenants to purchase their 
holdings. 

„ 5. In explanation and defence 

of his financial .policy in 
" 1860. y ’ ■ V 

„ 13. Opposes resolution protest- 

ing againet government's 
abuse of prerogative of 
* the crown. 

,, 19. On church home missions 

at Willis’s Rooms. 

June. ‘Greece and the Treaty 
of Berlin’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

,, 11. On education at Mill Hill 

School. 

,, 12. On financial condition of 

India. 

„ 14. On tendency of political 

life to mar a literary 
career at Savage Club. 

,, 20. On condition of Cyprus 

under English adminis- 
tration. 

j, 24. Letter to Principal Rainy 
on Scotch disestablish- 
ment. 

July. ‘The Evangelical Move- 
ment, its Parentage, 
Progress, and Issue’ in’ 
British Quarterly Review. 

„ 5. On Iiomer at Eton College. 

„ 22. On unfulfilled stipulations 

of Berlin treaty. 

Aug. ‘ The Country and the 
Government** in Nine- 
teenth Century .> 

11. Opens Fine Art Exhibi- 
Chester : on art and 
manufacture. 

h „ 19. At Chester on government’s 
foreign policy. 

„ 21. At St. Pancras workhouse. 

„ 28. At Hawarden on garden 

cultivation. 

Sept. 14 Oct. 21. Travelling in Bavaria 
and Italy. 

Oct. ‘ The Olympian System 
r versus the Solar Theory’ 
in Nineteenth Century. , , \ 

1 . 3. To students at Wellington* 
f College on knowledge.;', 
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1879 

Noy. 25. At Music Hall, Edinbirgh, 
on issues before the 

electors. 

,, *26. At Dalkeith on domestic 

v questions. 

,, 27. At West Calder on ri^ht 

principles of foreign 

policy. 

n 29. At Edinburgh on tory 

• finance. In Waverley 

Market on Balkan ^princi- 
palities. 

Dec. 5. Inaugural address at Glas- 
gow University. In St. 
Andrew’s Hall on govern- 
ment s European, Indian, 

» and tfouth African poli- 

cies. 

Publishes Gleanings of Past 
Years, 1843-79, in s^ven 
volumes. 

1880 

Feb. ‘Free trade, railways and 
the growth of commerce/ 
in Nineteenth Oentnrg. 

& ,, 27. At St. Pancras on obstruc- 

tion, liberal unity and 
errors of government. 

„ 27. On rules dealing with 

obstruction. 

Mar. ‘ Russia and England ’ in 
Nineteenth Cent ur g. 

,, 5. On motion in favour of local 

option. 

,, 11. Issues address to electors 

• of Midlothian. 

,, 15. Criticises budget. 

„ 17. At Music Hall, Edinburgh, 

* on government’s eastern 
policy. 

18. At Corstorphing on Aq^lo- 
Turkish convention. 

18. At Ratho on neglect of 
domestic legislation. * 

„ 19. At Davidson's Mains on 

indictment of tho govern- 
ment. At Dalkeith on 
the government and class 
interests. 

v 20. At Juniper Green, and at 
Balerno, replies to tory 
criticism of liberal party. 
At Midcalde* on abridg- 
ment of rights of tfcniia- 
ment. • * 


1880 

Mar. 22. At Gilmerton on church 
disestablishment. 

•Loanhead gn the eastern 
policy of liberal and 
tory parties. 

,, 23. At Gorebridgo and at Path- 

h*ead. • . 

,, 25. \t Penidftk on Cyprus. 

,, 30. At Stow on finance. 

Apr. ‘Religion, Acliaian ' and 

Semitic,’ in Nineteenth 
Cen fvry. 

0 , 2. At West" Calder on liboral 

record and shortcomings 
of the government. 

,, 5. Elected for Midlothian : 

9 Mr. Gladstone, 1579 ; 

Lord Dalkeith, 1368. 

,, 7. Returns to II award on. 

„ 28. ‘Second administration 

formed. 

May. Anonymous article, ‘The 

Conservative Collapse/ 
in Fortnightly Review. 

,, 8. Returned unopposed for 

Midlothian. 

,, 11. Publication of correspond- 

ence with Count Karolyi, 

: Austrian ambassador. % 

,, 16, Receives deputation * of 

farmers on agricultural 
reform. 

., 20. On government’s Turkish 

policy. 

„ 21. Moves reference to com- 

mittee of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
claim to take his seat in 
parliament. 

,, 25. On South African federa- 

tion. 

June 1. On government’s policy re- 
garding Cyprus. 

,, 10. Introduces supplementary 

budget. 

• 16. On reduction of European 

armament-,. 

„ 18. On resolution in favour 

of* local option. Moves 
second reading of Savings 
Banks bill. 

„ 2?- On Resolution that Mr. 

Bradlaugji be allowed to 
make a declaration. 

July 1. On Mr. Bradlaugh’s case. * 

,, 5, 26. On Compensation for 

Disturbances (Ireland) 
bill. 
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1 1880 

July 23. Explains government’s 
fjplicy regarding Ar- 
menia. 

,, 30- Aug. 9. Confined to room 

by serious illness. 

Aug. ^6-Sept. 4. Makes sea trip in 
the <*• Grantulty Castle 

, round England and Scot- 

' land. 

Sept. 4. On government’s Turkish 
policy. 

Nov. 9. At lord mayor's banqpot 
on Ireland and foreign 
and colonial questions. 

1881 « 

Jan. 6. On Ireland. 

,, 21. On annexation of Trans- 

vaal. 

,, 28. On Irish Protection of Per- 

son and Property bill. 

Feb. 3. Brings in closure resolu- 
tion. 

„ 23. Falls in garden at Down- 

ing Street. 

Mar. 15. Moves vote of condolonee 
on assassination of Alex- 

*■ ander II. 

„ 16. On grant in aid of India 

for expenses of Afghan 
war. 

,, 28. On county government and 

local 1 taxation. 

A pi*. 4. Introduces budget. 

„ 7. Brings in Land Law (Ire- 

land) bill. 

,, 26 and 27. On Mr. Bradlaugh’s 

case. 

May 2. Resigns personal trustee- 

shit* of British Museum. 

,, 4. Supports Welsh Sunday 

Closing bill. 

5. Supports vote of thank* 

on military operations 
in Afghanistan. 

,, 9. Tribute to JLord Beacons- 

field. 

„ 16. On second reading of Irish 

Land bill. 

June 10. On the law of entail. 

,, 24. On Anglo-Turkish conven- 

tion. 

“July 25. On vote of censure on 
Transvaal. 

, 29. On third reading of Irish 
Land bill. 


1881 

Aug. o. At Mansion ‘House* on 
fifteen months* adminis- 
tration. , 

,, 18. On Mr. Parnell's vote of 

censure on the Irish e&£ 
ecutive. 

Oct. 7. Presented with an address 
by corporation of Leeds i 
on land and ‘ fair trade* 
At banquet in Old Cloth 
Hall on Ireland. 

„ 8. Presented with address by 

Leeds Chamber of Com- 
merce : on free trade. 
Mass meeting of 25,000 
persons in Old Cloth Hall, 
on foreign and colonial 
policy. 

„ 13. Presented with address by 

c city corporation at Guild- 

hall : on Ireland and 
arrest of Mr. Parnell. 

,, 27. At Knowsley on the aims 

of the Irish policy. 

Nov. 9. At lord mayor’s banquet 
on government’s Irish 
policy and parliamentary 
procedure. 

1882 

Jan. 12. At Hawarden on agricul- 
ture. 

„ 31. On local taxation to deputa- 

tion from chambers of 
agriculture. 

Feb. 7. On Mr. Bradlaugh's claim. * 

„ 9. On home rule amendment 

to address. < 

,, 16. On the Irish demand for 

home rule. 

,f 20. M*?es first of new plb- 
cedure rules. 

(,, 21. On local taxation, 

„ 21 and 22. On Mr. Bradlaugh's 

case. 

„ 27. Meeting of liberal party 

at Downing Street, On 
House of Lords' com- 
mittee to inquire into 
Irish Land Act. 

„ 27 1 Moves resolution declaring 

. parliamentary inquiry 
L into Land Act injurious 

£ c to interests of gob& 

%: government. , 
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1882 

Mar. 3. On persecution of J«4ws in 
Russia. 

,, 6. Supports resolution for 

legislation on parliament- 
ary oaths. 

„ 10. On proposed state acquisi- 

tion of Irish railways. 

,, 17. On British North Borneo 

Company’s charter. 

• j, 21. On parliamentary reform. 

„ 23. On grant to Duke of 

Albany. 

„ 30. On closure resolution. 

,, 31. On inquiry into ecclesi- 

astical commission. 

Apr. 17. Opposes motion for release 
. of Cetowayo. 

,, 18. On diplomatic communi- 

cations with Vatican. 

,, 24. Introduces budget. # 

26. On the Irish Land Act 
Amendment bill. 

May 2. Statement on Irish policy, 

announces rolcaso of 
‘suspects,’ and resigna- 
tion of Mr. Forster. 

,, 4. On Mr. Forster’s resigna- 

tion. 

,, 8. Moves adjournment of the 

’ House on assassination of 

Lord F. Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke. 

,, 15. Brings in Arrears of Rent 

(Ireland) bill. 

„ 19. On second reading of Pre- 

vention of Crimo (Ire- 
land) bill. 

„ 22. On Arrears bill. 

,, 24. On Prevention of Crime bill. 

„ 26- June 1. government’s 

* Egyptian policy. 

June 14. On Egyptian crisis. 

^ „ 17. On Mr. Bright’s resigna- 

tion. 

; July 12. On bombardment of Alex- 
andria. * 

„ 21. On third reading of Arrears 

f bill. 

„ 24. Asks for vote of credit for 

£2,300,000. 

,, 27. Concludes debate on vote 

of credit. 

„ 28. On national expenditure. 

Aug. 8. On Lords’ amendments to 
Arrears bill. 

9. On suspension of* gtrish 
, „ , members, July P 


1882 

Aug. 16. On events leading to 
Egyptian war. • 

Oct. 25-3T, ana Dec.gl. On twelve 
now rules of procedure. 

„ 26. Moves vote of thanks to 

forces engaged in 
Egyptian camixiign. 

Nov. 24.* Opposes ^demand for select 
committee on release of 
Mr. Parnell. ' - 

Doc. 13. Celebrates political jubilee. 

1883 

Jan. 6-16. Suffers from sleepless- 
ness at Hawarden. 

„ 17. Leaves England for south 

9 of France. 

Mar. 2. Returns to London. 

,, 14. On Irish Land Law (1881) 

Amendment bill. 

,, 16. On Boer invasion of 

Bechuanaland. 

Apr. 3. On Channel tunnel. 

„ 6. On increase in national 

expenditure. 

,, 17. On local taxation. 

„ 19. On Lords Alcester and 

Wolseley’s annuity bills. 

„ 26. On Parliamentary Oaths 

Act (1866) Amendment 
bill. 

May 2. At National Liboral clnb 
on conservative legacy 
of 1880 and work of 
liberal administration, 
1880-1883. 

,, 7. On Contagious Diseases 

Acts. 

,, 25. On reforms in Turkey. 

„ 29. Meeting of liberal party 

at foreign office : on 
state of public business. 

June 2. At Stafford House : tribute 
to Qaribaldi. 

„ 12. On revision of purchase, 

clauses of Land Act. 

,, 23. On withdrawal of pro- 

visional agreement for 
second Suez canaL 

July 27. On India and payment for 
, Egyptian campaign. 

„ 30. On future negotiations 

with Suez canal com- 
pany. 

Aug. 6. On government’s Trans- 
vaal and Zululand 
policies. 
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1883 • 

Aug. 0-7. On British occupation of 

\, t 18. Protests against violent 

speeches of Irish members. 

„ 21. On work of the session. 

Sept. Italian translation of 
* ‘ Cowpof’s hymn: ‘Hark 
my soul ! It is the Lord,’ 
in Nineteenth Century. 

„ 8-21. In Pembroke Castle round 
coast of Scotland to 
Norway and Copenhagen. 

„ 13. At Kirkwall : on changds 

* ^ during half century of 

^ his political life. 

„ 18. Entertains the Emperor and 

Empress of Russia, ^ne 
King and Queen of Den- 
mark, at dinner on board 
Pembroke Castle in Copen- 
hagen harbour. 

Dee. 22. At Hawarden, to deputa- 
tion of liberal working 
men on reform of the 
franchise. 


1884 

Jan. 5. At Hawarden on condition 
of agriculture. 

,, 31. Receives deputations from 

Loods conference, etc., 
on Franchise bill. 

Feb. 31 and 21. On Mr. Brad laugh’s 
attempt to tako the oath. 

,, 12. On Egyptian and Soudan 

policy in reply to vote 
of censuro. 

,, 13. On re-establishment of 

grand committees. 

, 25. Moves resolution of thanks 

to Speaker Brand on his 
retirement. 

,, 28. Explains provisions of | 

Representation of the 

People (Franchise) bill. 

Mar. 3. In defence of detention of 
Suakin. 

,, 6. On government's Egyptian 

policy. • 

,, 10-19. Confined to his room, 

by a chill. 

,5 19 to April 7. Recuperates at 

Coombe Warren. 

,, 31. On death of Duke of 

Albany. 


1884 

Apr . f 3. On General * Gordon's 
mission in Soudan. 

„ 7. On second t reading, of 

Franchise bill. 

May 12. On vote of censure regard- 
ing General Gordon. 

„ 27. On Egyptian financial 

affairs. 


June 10. Opposes amendment to, 
Franchise bill granting 
suffrage to women. 

,, 23. On terms oY agreement 

with France on Egypt. 

,, 26. On third reading of Fran- 

chise bill. 

July 8. On second reading of Lon- 
don Government bill. 

„ 10. Meeting of the liberal 

party : on rejoction of 
* Franchise bill by House 
of Lords. > * 

,, 11. On negotiations with Lord 

Cairns on Franchise bill. 

„ 18. At Eighty club on relation 

of politics of the past to 
politics of tho future. 

Aug. 2. On failure of conference 
on Egyptian finance. 

„ 11. On Lord Northbrook’s 

mission to Egypt. v 

„ 30. At Corn Exchange, Edin- 

burgh, on Lords and 
Franchise bill. 

Sept. 1. At Corn Exchange, Edim 
burgh, in defence of his 
administration. 

„ 2. In Wavcrlcy Market on 

demand of Lords for 
dissolution. 

,, 26. Return* to Hawarden. 

Oct. 16. Cuts first sod on Wirral 
railway : on railway 

f enterprise. * 

„ 23. On Franchise bill. 

,, t 28. Defends Lord Spencer's 
Irish administration. 

Nov. 4. Lays foundation stone of 
National Liberal club: 
on liberal administra- 
tions of past half century. 

,, 6 and 10. On second reading 

of Franchise bill. 

„ 21. Qn Mr. Labouchere's 

motion for reform ^ of 
House of Lords. ' . 

Dec.* l c Brings in Redistribution 
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1884 

Dec. 4. On second reading • of 
Redistribution bill, 

*1885 

Jeb. 23. On voto of censure on 

■ Soudan policy. 

Mar. 26. Moves ratification of 
Egyptian financial agree- 
, ment. 

£pr. 9. Announces occupation of 
Penjdcn by Russians. 

„ 16. In deforce of Egyptian 

Loan bill. 

,, 21. Asks for vote of credit for 

war preparations. 

,, 27. On Soudan and Afghan- 

istan. 

May 4. Announces agreement with 
Russia on Afghan bound- 
ary dispute. # 

14. On Princess Beatrice’s 
* dowry. 

June 8. Defends increase of duties 
on beer and spirits. 

,, 9. Resignation of government. 

„ 24. Reads correspondence on 

crisis. 

July 6. On legislation on parlia- 

mentary oaths. 

7. On intentions of the new 
government. 

Aug. 8-Sopt. 1. In Norway. 

Sept. 17. Issues address to Midlothian 
electors. 

$fov* ‘Dawn of Creation and of 
Worship/ in Ntnetccnth 
( 'evturij. 

„ ' 9. At Albert Hall, Edinburgh, 
on proposals of Irish 
- § party. . 

„ 11. At Free Assembly Hall, 

Edinburgh, on disestab- 
lishment. „ § 

„ 17. At West Calder on Ireland, 

foreign policy, and free 
trade. 

„ 21? At Dalkeith on finance and 

. land reform. 

,, 23. At inauguration of Market 

Cross, Edinburgh : on 
history of the cross. 

„ 24. At Music Hall, Edinburgh, 

, on lory tactics and Mr. 
Parnell’s charges. 

„ 27. Elected for Midlothian: 

Mr. Gladstone, *IBi 9 ; 
Mr. Dalrymple, 3ft8. 
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1886 

‘ Proem to Genesis : a Plea 
* for a Fair Trial/ in 
Nineteenth Century* 

21. On government’s policy in 

India, tho Near East, 
and Ireland. 

26. In support of amendment 

•for allot flionts. 

3. Third administration 

formed. 

4. Issues address to electors 

of Midlothian. 

10. Returned unopposed for 
Midlothian. 

22. On comparative taxation 

of England and Ireland. 
On annexation of Bur- 
undi. 

23. On Ireland'*, contribution 

to imperial rovonuo. 

4. On condition of Ireland. 
6-12. Confined to his room by 
a cold. 

6. On death of Mr. W. E. 
Forster. 

8. Brings in Government of 
Ireland (Homo Rule) 
bill. 

13. On tirst reading of Home 
Ride bill. 

16. Explains provisions of Irish 
Land Purchase bill. 

1. Issues address to electors 
of Midlothian on Home 
Rule bill 9 

10. Moves second reading of 
Home Rule bill. 

27. Meeting of liberal party at 

the foreign office : on the 
Homo Rule bill. 

28. Explains intentions regard- 

ing the Home Rule bill, 
7-8. Concludes debate on 
Horn® Rule bill. 

10. Announces dissolution of 

parliament. 

11. Issues address to electors 

ofiMidlothian. 

18. At Music Hall, Edinburgh, 
on homo rule. 

%1. At Music Hall, Edinburgh, 
on homo # rule. 

22. At Glasgow, on borne rule. 
25. At Freo Trade Hall, Man-* 
Chester, on home rule. 

28. At Liverpool, on Ulster and 
home rule. 
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1886 

July 2. Returned unopposed for 

# Midlothian and Leith. 

„ 20. Resignation of third ad- 

ministration. 

Aug. 19-21. On government’s Irish 
policy. 

,, 25, Leaves England for Bavaria. 

,, *28. ‘ The Jtjrish Question (1) 
History of an Idea (2) 
Lessons of Ike Election,' 
published. 

Sept. 19. Returns to London. 

,, 20. On Tenants Relief (Ireland) 

bill. 

Oct. 4. At Ua warden. Receives 
address signed by 
400,000 women of ^ Ire- 
land : on home rule. 

1887 

Jan. ‘ LocHley Hall and the 
Jubilee,’ in Nineteenth 
(' entury . 

,, 27. Tribute * to memory of 

Lord Iddosloigh. 

„ 27. On Lord Randolph 

Churchill’s retirement 
and Ireland. 

Fob. ‘Notes and Queries on the 
Iri.sli Demand,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Mar. ‘The Greater Gods of 
Olympus: (1) Poseidon,’ 
' in Nineteenth Century. 

,, 17. To the liberal members for 

Yorkshire : on homo rule. 

,, 21. On the exaction of excessive 

rents. 

,, 29. On Criminal Law Amend- 

ment (Ireland) bill. 

Apr. ‘The llistory of 1852-60 
and Greville’s Latest 
Journals,’ in Enylist 
Historical Review. 

,, 18. On second reading of 

Criminal (Law Amend- 
ment bill. 

,, 19. At Eighty club on liberal 

unionist grammar of 
dissent. 

,, 25. Criticises Mr. Goschon’s 

budget. 

May ‘The Greater Gods of 
Olympus: (2) Apollo,’ 
in Nineteenth Century . 


1887 

Map 5. Moves for select committee 
to inquire into the Times 
, articles on * Pamellism 

and Crime.’ 

,, 11. At Dr. Parker’s house On 

Ireland. * 

,, 31. On Crimes bill at Ha war- 

den. 

June Reviews Mr. Lecky’s His- 

tory of England in the 
, Eighteenth Century in 

Nineteenth Century. 

„ ‘The Great Olympian 

Sedition, ’ in Contemporary 
Review. 

„ 4. At Swansea, on Wolsh 

nationality, Welsh griev- 
ances, and the Irish 
Crimes bill. 

6. At Singleton Abbey on 

home rule and retention 
of Irish members. 

,, 7. At Cardiff on homo rule. 

July. ‘The Greater Gods of 

Olympus: (3) Athene,’ 
in Nineteenth Century. 

„ 2. To the liberal members for 

Durham on Lord Hart- 
ington’s Irish record. 

„ 7. Moves rejection of Irish 

Criminal Law Amend- 
ment bill. 

,, 9. Presented at Dollis Hill 

with address signed by 
10,689 citizens of New 
York. * 

,, 14. On second reading of the 

Irish Land bill. 

,, 16. At National Liberal club: 

on Ireland and home rule 
movement iA Scotland 
and Wales. 

„ 29. At Memorial Hall on the 

* nfCssons of bye-elections. 

Aug. ‘Mr. Lecky and Political 
* Morality,’ in Nineteenth 

Century. 

„ 16. Lays first cylinder of rail- 

way bridge over the Deo : 
on railway enterprise and 
the Channel tunnel. 

,, 25. On proclamation of Irish 

land league. 

,, 30.* At Hawarden on Queen 

Victoria’s roign, * 

Septi ‘Electoral Facts of 1887/ 
* in Nineteenth Century. , 
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1887 

Sept. 12 t On riot at MitchJDtown, 
Ireland. 

Oct. ‘Ingram’s History of the 

' ’Irish Union , 'in Nineteenth 

Century. 

„ 4. At Hawarden on the ab- 

solutist methods of 
government. * I 

, „ 18. At National Liberal Federa- 

tion, Nottingham, on 
conduct of Irish police. 

„ 19. At Slating Rink, Notting- 

ham, on home rule. 

„ 20. At Drill Hall, Derby, on 

Ireland. 

Nov. ‘An Olive Branch from 
America, ’ in N incteenlh 
Cm fiery. 

Dee. 27. At Dover, on free trade 
and Irish Crimes Act. 

,, 28. Leaves England for Italy. 

1888 

Jan. ‘A reply to Dr. Ingram, 
in Westminster Rev tar. 

Feb. ‘The Homeric Uer6/ in 
Con temporary Rc.viexr. 

,, 8. Returns to London. 

,, 17. On coercion in Ireland. 

Mar. ‘ Further Notes and Queries 
on the Irish Demand,’ in 
( ’on tent porary Review. 

,, 23. On perpetual pensions. 

Apr. 9. On the budget. 

,, 11. At National Liberal Club 

on the budget and Local 
Government bill. 

,, 23. Moves an amendment in 

» * favour of equalising the 

death duties on real and 
personal Property. 

, ,, 25. On secofra reading of 

County Government# 
(Ireland) bill. • * 

May; ‘Robert Elsmere, and the 
Battle of Belief,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

,, A reply to Colonel Inger- 
soll on ‘Christianity,’ in 
North American Review . 

,, 1. On government control of 

railways. 9 

2. Opens Gladstone library at 
National Libei%l* dnb : 
on books. ® 


1888 

May 9. At Memorial Hall on Irish 
question. * 

,, 26.* At Hawarden condemns 

licensing* clauses of Local 
Government bill. 

„ 30. Receives deputation of 

* 1500 Lancashire liberals 
• at IHiwardcn. * 

June 18. On death of German Em- 
peror. 

,, 26. Condemns administration 

of Irish criminal law. 

# 27. On Channel Tunnel bill. 

,, 30. At Hampstead on Ireland 

and the bye-elections. 

July. ‘The Elizabethan Settle- 

t ment of Religion,’ in 

Nineteenth Cev f ury. 

,, 6. On payment of members. 

,, 18. To liberal members for 

Northumberland and 
Cumberland on Parnell 
commission and retention 
of Irish members. 

,, 23. On second reading of Par- 

nell Commission bill. 

,, 25. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 

presented with their 
portraits on entering on 
fiftieth year of married 
. life. 

,, 30. On composition of Parnell 

commission. 

Aug. 20. Receives deputation of 1500 
liberals at Hawarden : on 
conservative government 
of Ireland. 

,, 23. At Hawarden on spade 

husbandry and the cul- 
tivation of fruit. 

Sept. ‘Mr. Forster and Ireland/ 

in Nineteenth Century. 

,, 4. At Wrexham on Irish and 

\Yclsh home rule. 

,, 4. At the Eisteddfod on Eng- 

lish feeling towards 
Wales. 

Nov. ^ueen Elizabeth and the 

Church of England/- in 
Nineteenth Century. 

5. At Town Hall, Birmingham,, 

on liberal unionists and 
one man one vote. 

6. To deputation at Birming- 

ham on labour repre- 
sentation and payment 
of members. 
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Nov, f 7. At Bingley Hall, JBirming- 
han\ on Irish question, 

,, 8. To deputation of Birming- 

ham Irish National club 
on Irish grievances. 

,, 19. 4-On Irish Land Purchase 

bill. * 

Dec. 3. On Mr. Balfour’s adminis- 
tration <if Ireland. 

,, 15. At Limehouse Town Hall 

on necossary English re- 
forms and the Irish ques-i 
tion. 

„ 17. On English occupation of 

Suakin. 

,, 19. Leaves England for Naplet. 


1889 

Jan. ‘ Daniel O’Connell, * in Nine- 
teenth Century, 

Feb. Reviews Divorce by Mar- 

garet Lee in Nineteenth, 
Century, 

,, .20. Returns to London. 

Mar. 1. On conciliatory measures 
in administration of Ire- 
land. 

,, 29. On death of John Bright. 

Apr. Reviews For the Riyht in 

Nineteen th Century. 

,, 4. On £21,000,000 for naval 

, defence. 

,, 9. On Scotch home rule. 

May. ‘Italy in 1888-89,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

,, 15. On second reading of Welsh 

Education bill. 

,, 16. Moves amendment to Mr. 

Gosehen’s proposed death 
duties on estates above 
£ 10 , 000 . « 

June 5. At Southampton on lessons 
of the bye-elections. 

,, 7. At Romsoy on Lord* Pal- 

merston. ♦ 

„ 8. At Weymouth on shorter 

parliaments and Ireland. 

,, . 10. At Torquay on Ireland* * 

,, 11. At Falmquth and Redruth 

1 on Ireland. 

,/ 12, At Truro, St. Austell, and 
Bodmin on Ireland, one 
man one vote, the death 
, s duties, etc. 


f 1389 

June 14. At Launceston oh dis- 

sentient liberals^ 

„ 14. At Drill Hall,* Plymouth, 

on home rule. 

,, 17. At Shaftesbury and Gill- 

ingham on the agricul- 
tural labourer. 

July. ‘Plain Speaking on the 

Irish Union,’ in Nine- 
• teentk Century. 

,, 6. Presented with* freedom of 

Cardiff : on free trade ; 
on foreign opinion of 
English rule in Ireland. 

„ 25. Golden wedding celebrated 

in London. 

„ 25. Speech on royal grants. 

Aug. ‘ Phoenician Affinities of 

« Ithaca,’ in Nineteenth 
Century. 

„ 22. At Hawarden on cottage 

gardens and fruit cul- 
ture. 

,, 26. Celebration of golden wed- 

ding at Hawarden. 

Sept. 7. Entertainod in Paris by, 
Society of Political Econ- 
omy. 

„ 23. At Hawarden on dock 

strike and bimetallism. 

,, ‘The Triple Alliance and 

Italy’s Place in it/ by 
Outidanos, in Contempor- 
ary Review . 

Oct. Reviews Journal de Marie 

Bashkirtsejf in Nineteenth 
Century. 

„ 23. At Southport on Ireland. 

,, 26. Opens literary institute at 

Saltney, Chestor*. 

Nov. ‘ The English Church under 

i H^jjjy the Eighth/ in 
Nineteenth Century. 

,, % * The Question of Divorce, 

* in North American Re- 
view. 

Dec. Reviews Memorials of a 
Southern Planter in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

„ 2. At Free Trade Hall, Man- 

chester, on liberal union- 
ists and foreign policy. 

3. In Free Trade Hall on 
government of Ireland. 

1 4* At luncheon at Town Hall 
1 on city of Manchester.. , 
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1890 


1890 


Jan. * A Defence of Free Trade,’ 
in North American Re- 
view, 

; „ ‘The Melbourne Govern- 

ment: its Acts and Per- 
sons,’ in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 

. • J, 9. At Hawarden on the effect 
y of free trade on agricul- 
ture. 

' 22. At Chester on Ireland. 

* Feb. -5. At Oxford Union on vestiges 

'■ *■ of Assyrian mythology in 

* Homer. 

,, 11. On motion declaring publi- 

cation by Times of forged 
Fame! 1 letter to be breach 
of privilege. 

Mar. * On Books and the Hohsing 
of Thom,’ in Nineteenth 
, Century. 

t -3. On report of Parnell com- 
mission. 

,, 24. At National Liberal club 

on report of Parnell eom- 
mission. 

,, 26. At Guy’s Hospital on the 

v medical profession. 

Apr. 24. On second reading of Pur- 
chase of Land (Ireland) 
bill. 

May 2. On disestablishment of 
church of Scotland. 

* ,, 12. On free trade at Prince’s 

Hall, Piccadilly. 

,, 15. On Local Taxation Duties 

bill. 

* ,, 16. At Norwich on Parnell 

• commission, land pur- 
chase and licensing ques- 
' tion. 

„ 17. At Lowestoi-t* on Siberian 

atrocities and the agri- 
cultural labourer. J 
Apr. 27. Receives 10,000 liberals at 
Hawarden: on Mitehels- 
* * town, Irish Land bill, and 

Licensing bill. 

, June 5. On Channel Tunnel bill. 

„ 13. On jLocal Taxation Duties 

bill. 

„ 18, To depositors in railways’ 

. * savings banks : on thrift. 

/July 17. At Burlington Scho^L Lon- 
don, on the education of 


July 24. On Anglo-German Agree- 
ment bill, * 

30. To Wesleyans at National 
Liberal club on Maltese 
marriage question, and 
$ Ireland ’ • 

Aug. 21. At Hawarden on cottage 
gardening and fruit farm- 
ing. 

„ 30. ‘Dr. Dellinger’s Posthu- 

mous Remains,’ in the 

* Speaker. 

Sept. 12. At Doe iron works on in- 
dustrial progress. 

Oct. 21. At Corn Exchango, Edin- 

, burgh, on government’s 

Irish administration. 

„ 23. At West Calder on con- 

dition of working classes 
and Ireland. 

„ 25. At Dalkeith on home 

rulo for Scotland and 
Ireland. 

„ 27. At Music Hall, Edinburgh, 

on retention of Irish 
members, procedure and 
obstruction. 

,, 29. At Dundee on free trade 

and the McKinley tariff. 
Opens Victorian Art Gal- 
lery: on appreciation of 
beauty. 

Nov. ‘Mr. Carnegie’s Gospel of 
Wealth,’ in Nineteenth 
" Century . 

,, 24. Lotter to Mr. Morley on 

Mr. Parnell and leader- 
ship of Irish party. 

Dec. 1. Publishes reply to Mr. 

Parnell ’s manifesto to 
Irish people. 

,, 2. On Purchase of Land (Ire- 

land) bill. 

„ 11. At Retford on Mr. Par- 

* nell and the home rule 


cause. 

Publishes The Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture, ft 
reprint of articles m Good 
Words. 

Landmarks of Homeric 
Study, together with j in 
Essay on the Points of 
Contact between tine As *' 
Syrian Tablets and the 
Homeric Text. - ’ * 
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1891 

Jan. 27. Supports motion to expunge 

• from journal^ of the 
Hu use the Bradlaugh re- 
solution (1881). 

Feb. ‘ Professor Huxley and the 
Swine-Miracle,’ in Nine* 
teenth Century . 

,, 4. Moves second reading of 

Religious Disabilities Re- 
moval bill. 

,, 18. Opens free library in St. 

Martin’s Lane: on free 
libraries. • 

,, 16. Condemns action of Irish 

executive in Tipperary 
trials. 

,, 20. On disestablishment 'of 

church in Wales. 

,, 27. On taxation of land. 

March 3. On registration reform. 

„ 14. At Eton College on Homeric 

Artemis. 

,, 17. At Hastings on Mr. Gos- 

elien’s finance, Irish 
policy, and the career of 
Mr. Parnell. 

May. * A Memoirof John Murray,’ 
in Murray's Magazine. 

June 19. At St. James’s Hall, at 
jubilee of Colonial Bishop- 
rics Fund, on develop- 
ment of colonial church. 

July 4. Death of W. H. Gladstone. 

,, 15. At Hawarden on fifty years 

« of progress. 

Sept. ‘ Electoral Facts, No. III./ 
in Nineteenth Century. 

Oct. ‘ On the Ancient Beliefs in 
a Future State,’ in Nine- 
teenth Century. 

„ 1. At jubilee of Glenalmond 

College on study of nature 
and the clerical pro- 
fession. * 

„ 2. At Newcastle on the liberal 

programme. 

Nov. 3. At Newcastle on local self- 
government %nd freedom 
of trade. 

28. At Wirral on home rule. 

At Sunlight Soap works 
on pr« fit-sharing and eo« 

* operation. 

Dec. 11. At Hoiborn Restaurant to 

conference of labourers 
on rural reforms. 

w ,, 15. Leaves London for Biarritz. * 


1892 

Feb. -may. ‘On the Olympian Re« 
ligion,' in North, American 
Review. , . 

„ 29. Returns to London, 

March 3. Opposes grant of £20,000 
for survey of Uganda < 
railway. 

,, 16. On Welsh Land Tenure bill, 

„ 24. On Small Agricultural i 

Holdings bill. 

„ 28. On Indian Councils Act 

(1861) Amendment bill. 

April Reviews The Platform , y its 
Rise arui Progress , in Nine- 
teenth Century .* 

„ 28. On Church Discipline (Im- 

morality) bill. 

May 24. On Local Government (Ire- 
land) bill. 

,, *31. At Memorial Hall on Lon- 
don government. 

Juno. ‘Did Dante Study in Ox- 
ford ? ’ in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

„ 5. At Dalkeith on Scotch home 

rule and disestablish- 
ment. 

,, 16. Receives deputation from 

London trades council on 
Eight Hours bill. 

,, 18. To nonconformists at Clap- 

ham on Ulster and home 
rule. 

,, 24. Issues address to electors of 

Midlothian. 

„ 25. Struck in the eye by piece 

of gingerbread in Chester. 
At Liberal club on the 
general election, the ap- 
peal to religious bigotry, 
and disestablishment. 

,, 30. At Edinburgh Music Hall 

t anJjord Salisbury’s mani- 
festo, home rule, and re- 
ft tention of Irish members. 

r uly 2. At Glasgow on Orangeism 
and homo rule. 

,, 4. At Gorebridge on labour 

questions. 

„ 6. At Corstorphine on govern- 

ment’s record. 

,, 7. At West Calder on pro- 

* tectipn, the hours of 
labour and home rule. 

w lj . At Penicuik on conservative 
f t responsibility for recent 
wars, finance", disestab- 
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1892 

lishment, and Iris]| ques% 
tion. 

July 13. Elected for Midlothian : 

• Mr. Gladstone, 5845 ; 

' Colonel Wauchope, 5155. 

Aug, 9. On vote of want of con- 
fidence. 

„ 15. Fourth administration 

formed. 

24. Returned unopposed for- 
Midlothian. t 

,, 29. Knocked down by heifer in 

Hawarden Park, 

Sept, 5. A paper on Archaic Greece 
ana the East read before 
Congress of Orientalists. 

,, 12. At Carnarvon on case of 

Wales. 

Oct. ‘A Vindication of Home 

’ Rule : a Reply to the 

Duke of Argyll,’ ii fXorth 
American Renew. 

,, 22. Cuts first sod of the now 

Cheshire railway : on 
migration of population 
and mineral produce of 
Wales. 

,, 24. Delivers Romanes lecture 

at Oxford on History of 
Universities. 

Dec. 3. Presented with freedom of 
Liverpool: on history of 
Liverpool and Manchester 
ship canal. 

„ 21. Leaves England for Biarritz. 


1893 

Jan. 10. Returns to England. 

,, 31. Replies to Mr. Balfour’s 

criticisms on the ad dross. 

Feb. 3. On Mr. Labouchere’s a- 
mendmeuff in fa tour of 
evacuation of Uganda. | 

Feb. 8. On amendment pray!iig for 
immediate legislation for 
agricultural labourers. 

,, 11. On motion for restriction 

of alien immigration. 

„ 13. Brings in Government of 

Ireland (Home R\ile) bill. 

,, 28. On motion for international 

monetary c<fnference. 

Mar. 3. Receives deputation from 
• * the miners* fed jration on 
t ■ Eight Hours .tall . 9 


1893 

Mar. 20. On Sir Gerald Portal’s 
mission to Uganda. 

„ 27. ^Meeting of the liberal plirty 

at foreign offico : on pro- 
gramme for session. 

,, 27. On Mr. Balfour’s motion 

•censuring action of Irish 
% executive. * * 

„ 28. Receives deputations, from 

Belfast manufacturers 
and city of . London 
merchants protesting 
against homo rule. 

•Apr. 6. Moves second reading of 
Home Rule bill. 

„ 19. Receives a deputation from 

the miners’ National 
Union on Eight Hours 
bill. 

,, 21. Replies to criticisms on 

Homo Rule bill. 

May 1. On the occupation of 
Egypt 

,, 2. Receives a deputation of 

* the Mining Association 

in opposition to Eight 
Hours bill. 

„ 3. On second reading of 

Miners’ Eight Hours bill. 

„ 11. Replies to Mr. Chamber- 

lain’s speech on first 
clause of Home Rule bill. 

,, 23. Opens Hawarden institute : 

on the working classes. 

„ 29. At Chester on Home Rule 

bill. • 

June ‘Some Eton Translations,* 

in Contemporary Review. 

„ 16. On arbitration between 

England and U nited 

States. 

,, 22. Statement regarding the 

financial clauses of Home 
Rule bill. 

„ 28. Mofes resolution for clos- 

ing debate on committee 
stage of Home Rule bill. 

July 12. Announces government’s 
9 decision regarding the 
retention of Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster. 

„* 14.. Moves address of congratu-* 

latio;t on marriage of 
Duke of York. 

„ 21. Moves a new clause to 

Home Rule bill regulat- 
ing financial relations. 
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Aug. 5. At Agricultural Hall, Is* 
: t lington, on industry and 

art. « 

„ 30. Movefe third reading of 

Homo Rule bill. 

Sept. 27. At Edinburgh on House of 
Lords and ‘the Home 
' Rule bi^l. f 

Nov. 9. On Matabeleland and the 
, chartered company. 

Dec. 19. On naval policy of the 
government. 


1894 

% 

Jan. 13. Loaves England for Biar- 
ritz. 

Feb. 10. Returns to England. 

Mar. 1. On the Lords’ amendments 
to Parish Councils bill. 

3. Resigns the premiership. 

7. Confined to bed by severe 
cold. 

17. At Brighton. Lotter to 
Sir John Cowan — his 
farewell to parliamentary 
life. 

May ‘ The Love Odes of Horace 
— five specimens,’ in 
Nineteenth Cent wry. 

,, 3. At Prince’s Hall on life 

and work of Sir Andrew 
Clark. 

1 ,, 24. Right eye operated on for 

cataract. 

July 7. Announces decision not to 
seek re-election to par- 
liament. 

Aug. ‘The Place of Heresy and 
Schism in the Modern 
Christian Church,’ 

, Nineteenth Century. 

,, 14. On cottage gardening at 
Ha warden. 

,, 16. Receives deputation of 

1500 liberals tfrom Tor- 
quay at Hawardcn. 

Sept. ‘The True and False Con- 

, ception of the Atone- 

ment,’ , in Nineteenth 
Century . 

Dec. 1 29. Receives deputation from 
the Armenian national 
church at Ha warden. 


1895 

\Tan. |,7. Presented with an album 
by Irish-Americans : in 
favour of Irish unity. 

„ 8. Leaves England for solith 

of France. 

March Publishes The Psalter with 
a concordance. 

„ ‘ The Lord’s Day,’ in Church 

Monthly ; concluded igi 
April number. 

„ 23, Returns to England from 

France. 1 * 

,, 25. At Hawarden to a deputa- 

tion of Leeds and Hud- , 
dersfield liberal clubs: 
on English people and 
political power, and on 
advantages of libraries. 

June 12-24. Cruise in Tantall&n 
Castle to Hamburg, 

1 Copenhagen, and Kiel. 

July 1. Farewell* letter to Mid- 
lothian constituents. 

Aug. 5. At Hawarden on small 
holdings and his old ag$. 

,, 6. At Chester on Armenian 

question. 

Nov. 1 Bishop * Butler and his 
Censors,’ in Ninett 
Century ; concluded 
December number. 

Dec. 28. Leaves England for 
Biarritz and Cannes. 


1896 

Feb. Publishes The Works of 
Bishop Butler. 

Mar. 10. Returns to England from 
Cannes. 

„ 28. At Liverpool on the de- 

velopment of the English 
raiiiay system. 

April ‘The Future Life and the 

f , Condition of Man There- 
in,’ in North American 
Review . X 

Contributes an article on 
* * The Scriptures and 

Modern Criticism ’ to 
the Peoples Bible. 

May Soliloqutumand Postscript — • 

June 

• * t Century. 
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June l t Letter on Anglican^Orders 
jiublished. 

Aug. 3. At Hawarden horticultural 
* *show on rural life. 

Sept. ' 1. At f£t© in aid of Hawarden 
Institute on progress of 
music, 

2. At Hawarden f&te on 
Welsh music. 

,, 24. At Herigler’s circus, Liver-' 

pool, on Armenian 
question. 

Oct. * The M xssacres in Turkey, ’ 
in Nineteenth Century . 

„ 16. At Penmaenmawr in praise 

of seaside resorts. 

1897 

Jan. 29. . Leaves England for Cannes. 

Mar. 19. Letter to the Duke of 
Westminster on the 
Crete ii question pub- 
lished. 


1897 

Mar. 30. Returns to England from 
Cannes. * 

May 4.' At Hawarden on the* con- 
dition oftthe clergy. 

June 2. Opens Victoria jubilee 
bridgo over the Dee at 
* Qucensferry. 

Aug. 2. At Hawarden Horticultural 
show on small culture.^ 
Nov. 26. Leaves England for Cannes. 

1898 

•Jan. 5. ‘Personal Recollections of 
Arthur H. Ilallom,’ in 
, Daily Telegraph. 

Fob. 18. Roturas *to London from 
f Cannes, 

„ 22. Goes to Bournemouth. 

Mar. 22. Returns to Hawarden. 

May 19. Death of Mr. Gladstono. 

„ 26, 27. Lying in state in West- 
minster Hall. 

„ 28. Burial in Westminster 

. Abbey. 
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Representatives from, on South 
African situation, iii. 27 
Cape of Good Hope petition, ii. 413 
Cot federation scheme, iii. 18-19, 25 
Frere in, iii. 3, 6 

Native affairs in, committee on, i. 265 
Orange Free State- 
Advice from, iii. 26 
Sympathy in, with Transvaal, iii. 31- 
32 and note , 34 
Transvaal— 

Administration of, by Great Britain, 
iii. 24, 25 note i 

Annexation of (1877), iii. 20; Boer 
resistance to annexation, iii. 21 
25; Gladstone’s attitude towards, 
iii. 21; Hartington's attitude to, 
Iii. 22 

Cabinet abstentions on division, re- 
garding, iii. 28 

Commission suggested by Boers, iii. 
28 ; suggestion accepted, iii. 28 and 
note a, 32; constitution of boinmis* 
sion, iii. 82 , Boer requests regard- 
t ing, refused, iii. 32 ; parliamentary 
r attack on appointment, iii. 33 ; 
Boer attitude towards, iii. 85 ; 
Pretoria convention concluded by, 
iii. 35 

Conventions with, iii. 85 and note 


Africa, South— continued 
Transvaal— continued 
B *rces in, iii. 25 note 2 
Midlothian reference to (1879), ii. 451 
' (1886), iii. 187 

Misrepresentations regarding Boers, , 
iii. 25 ^ i 

Native struggles with Boers in, iii. 20 
Rising of, ill. 25 ; course of hostili- 
ties, iii. 27-80; armistice, iii. 31 
Self-government promised to, iii. 20, 
23 and note 2, 24 and note 2; pro- ■ 
mises evaded, iii. 24, 26 » , 

W. H. Smith’s view of proceedings in, 
ii. 456 

Suzerainty question, rii. 35 and note 
Sympathy with, from South African 
Butch, iii. 81-32 and note*- ; 34 and' 
note 

Ailesbury, Lord, ii. 422 
Airey, Sir Richard, iii. 431 
Alabama claims — 

Arbitration accepted on, ii. 309 
Gladstone’s views on, ii. 801-803, 810f 
312 * 

Inuirect damages claimed by Sumner, 
Ii. 304, 310, SV 

Mixed commission proposed to deal 
with, ii. 303 ; refused by United States, 
ii. 303 ; accepted, ii. 305 ; constitution 
of, ii. 306 ; work of, ii. 306-809 
Origin of, ii. 300-301 
Parliamentary anxieties regarding, ii. 
297 

Soreness regarding, ii. 299 
Albania, i. 451-452 

Albert, Prince, speeches at Suppression 
of Slave Trade meeting, i. 169; on 
Peel’s retirement, i. 217 ; presented 
with Gladstone’s translation of Farini, 
i. 300 note 1 ; Gladstone's budget sub- 1 
mitted to, i. 845 ; on Gladstone’s budget 
speech, i. 348 ; unpopularity of, ii. 825 ; 
iii. 450 ; views on Roebuck committee, 
i. 400 ; estimate of Gladstone, ii. 22 ; 
on Trent affair, ii. 58 ; on Danish ques- . 
tion, ii. 72, 78 ; death of, ii. 69 : Glad- 
stone’s estimate of, ii. 70-71 ; effect of 
his death on Gladstone’s relations with 
the Queen, ii. 71 ; statue to, at Aber- 
deen, ii. 77; otherwise mentioned, I, 
180, 203, 402 ; ii. 12, 72 
Albert Victor, Prince, iii. 244 
Alderson, Baron, i. 282 
Ale :ander II., Emperor of Russia, ii. 378 
Alexander III., Emperor of Russia, iii. 
88 89 

Alexandretta, project to seize, ii. 435 
Alexandria, English and French fleets at, 
iii. 61 ; bombardment of, iii. 63, 65, 66 
Alfred, Prince, ii. 76, 80 - • 

Alice, Princess, see Louis 
All the Talents ministry, i. 881 
Allon, Dr., ,ii. 103, 104, 194, 848 
Alsace, annexation of, Ii. 263-264 
Althorp, Viscount, Gladstone’s first? 
in te* course with, i. 75; dissuades 
Howi. k from moving for papers on 
Vreedenhoop, i. 78 ; viqws on Ashley s 
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factory proposals, J. 79 ; Cobbett 
. snubbed bjjj, J. 85 ; contrasted with 
"Bussell, i 87 ; action of, on tithf col- 
lection, J.*98 ; Grey opposed by, if 820 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 77, 85 ; ii. 883 ; 
liJL 878, 429 
, America— 

British North, It 460 
Canada, see that title 
■ United States, ace that title 
American civil war, nee under United 
States 

^Annuities bill, ii. 41, 96 
Anonymous articles by Gladstone, ii. 262 
note 1 ; iii. 813 * 

Anson, Sir W. jfwarden of All Souls’), 
iii. 817 

Anstlce, Prof., i. 42, 43, 44 note , 48, 55, 

99 119 

Antonelli, Cardinal, ii. 103 

Antoni/ and CleojHitra at Drury Lane, 

Aosta, Duke of, ii. 248 
'Appointments and honours, Gladstone’s 
care in selections for, ii. 827 ; iii. 74 
Arabi, iii. 67, 62, 64-66 • 

Arbitration in Alabanify case, ii. 309, 314 ; 

soreness at award, ii. 299, 815 
Arbuthnot, George, i. 386 ; ii. 138, 146 
Argyll, Duke of, on presbyterian view of 
a church, i. 116 note ; attitude towards 
Gladstone's budget, I. 345-346 ; on 
postponement of Reform bill, iii. 429 ; 
attitude towards French treaty scheme, 

. ‘ ii. 18 ; on Paper Duties bill, ii. 26, 
29 ; ecclesiastical views, ii. 28 ; sup- 
ports Gladstone on estimates struggle, 
ii. 107 ; views on Danish question, 
ii. 145 ; advises dissolution on Reform 
. bill, ii. 158 ; in Rome, ii. 164 ; the pope’s 
estimate of, ii. 164 ; views on annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine, ii. 264 ; on ,| 
Alabama case, ii. 807 ; views on Glad- 
stone’s retirement, ii. 382 ; views on 
J. 8. Mill memorial, ii. 412; on Bul- 
garian question, ii. 419 ; Hawardon, 
it 441 ; Indian secretary (1868), iii. 444 ; 
lord privy seal (1880), iii. 452 ; letter to 
Gladstone on outside influence, iii. 4 ; 
views on Transvaal commission, iii. 33 ; 
divergence of views from Chamber- 
lain’s, iii. 38 ; resignation, iii. 69, 462 ; 
on Disturbance Compensation bill? iii. 
B6; on franchise disagreement (1884), 

- lit. 97; suggested to effect conference 
between leaders on Franchise bill, iii. 
168; letter to Gladstone on election 
address, iii. 167 ; views on Carnarvon’s 
, interview with Parnell, iii. 173 note i ; 
on Irish situation, iii. 212; refuses 
Gladstone’s invitation to birthday 
dinner, iii. 244 ; on land question, iii. 
859; Gladstone’s letters to, ii. 35, 57, 
89, 218-220, 228, 851, 861, 379. 894, 397, 

- 427, 466; iii. 432, 487 ; 'otherwise 

mentioned, i. 312, 865, 367 note 8, 898, 
401, 465 ; ii. 87 notes, 56, 139, 1», 349, 

1 SS2 # • 

Aristotle, i. 97, .155 note i 


Armellini, iii 849 
Armenian atrocities, iii. 893 
Armitstoad, George, iii. 848 and note \ 
871, 395, 402 

Armstrong, $. J., ii. 147 and note * 
Army— * 

Cardwell's work for, ii. 2/4 
Commander-in-chief, position of, in 
parliament, ii. 276 ; iii. 448 
Estimates forXlB74), ii. 366 . 

Purchase ©bolishedjd. 275-276 * 

Short service system, ii. 474 ; iii. 448 
War office, qualifications for, iii. 448 
Arnold, Matthew, views of, on Peter Bell , 
i. 164 ; appointment sought by, ii. 
410 ; views on copyright, ii. 410 ; poem 
on his father, iii. 863 ; estimate of 
Wordsworth, iii. 364; on Christianity, 
iii. 892 

I)r. T., sermons of, read by Glad- 
stone, i. 75, 100 ; view of the church, 

i. 4L17 ; attitude towards Newman, i. 
122 ; on Gladstone’s first book, i. 131 ; 
on Jerusalem bishopric, i. 228; M. 
Arnold’s poem on, iii. 863 

Mrs. T., iii. 271 

Ashley, Lord, on factory legislation, i. 
79; on Jerusalem bishopric, i. 228; 
votes against Gladstone at Oxford, i. 
247 

• Evelyn, ii. 40 and note, 116, 117, 

191 

Asquith, IT. H., iii. 372 note 
Athena.um Club, ii. 133 
Athens, i. 450 ; iii. 70 
Attwood, Thomas, i. 85 note 
Augustenburg, Duke of, ii. 89, 440 
Augustine, Baint, i. 87, 119, 155 note 1 ; 

ii. 413 > 

d’ Au male, Due, ii. 144 

Austin, Charles, i. 170 ; iii. 349 
Australia, convict transportation to, i. 

265 and note 2 m 

Austria — 

Alliance with, Gladstone’s view of, i. 
406 

Bei lin memorandum, ii. 417 
Berlin treaty obligation, attitude 
towards (1880), ii. 485 
Black Sea provisions of Treaty of Paris 
disapproved by, ii. 267 
Bosnia and Herzegovina transferred to, 
ii. 437 ; iii. 64 

Confusion in policy of, ii. 92 

* Danubian provinces, quasi-independence 

of, opposed by, ii. 8 
Eastern question, attitude towards, ii. 
416, 432 » 

Egyptian question, attitude towards, iii. 
62, 63 

Excessive expenditure, effects of, ii. 41 
France, peace with, Lord Elcho’s motion 
on, ii. 16 note ; expects aid from, 
ii. 256 ; alliance sought by (1870), ii. 
245 ; efforts to avert Franco-Prussian* 
war, ii. 247; neutrality during the 
war, li. 261 

Ionian Islands despatch, attitude 
towards, i. 447 
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Austria — continued ( 

Italy, tyranny in and war with, !. 289* 
299, 460, 462 note ; ii. 6 et aeq. ; iii. 441 
Midlothian references to, iii. 7 
Prussia — attitude of, i. SC8 ; war with, 
ii. 80, 159 162 

Russia— policy towards, i. 868: hos- 
tility of, ii. 4 
Sadowa, defeat at, ii. 4$ 

Slowness of, ii. 4 
Tarilf negotiation s with, i. 198 
Ayrton, A. S., ii. 350-363; iii. 449 
d’Azeglio, ii. 14 

Bach's passion music, ii. 441 
Bacon, Lord, cited, ii. 23 
Badely, — — , i. 282 note 1 
Bagehot, W., ii. 48 * 

Baker, Sir Samuel, iii. Ill note 123 
Balfour, A J., Gladstone's communica- 
tions with, on Irish situation, iii. 196, 
214; Irish secretary, iii. 283 ; on<Irisli 
rents, iii. 283 ; compared to Halifax, iii. 
286 ; Irish administration of, iii. 280 ; 
Mitchelstown, iii. 288 ; on adverse bye- 
elections, iii. 322 ; defends Irish policy 
ati Newcastle, iii. 822 ; replies to Glad- 
stone, iii. 868 ; moves vote of censure 
on Irish administration, iii. 377 ; tribute 
to Gladstone, iii. 384, 399 
Ball, Dr., ii. 200, 204 

Ballot, Gladstone’s opi>osition to (1S33), 

i. 73-74, 79; his later views (1870-/1), ii. 
279-280; recommended by committee, 

ii. 280 ; government bill (1870), ii. 281 ; 
results of, ii. 282 

Balmoral, Gladstone’s visit to, ii. 75-81 ; 

Queen’s fondness for, ii. 325 
llangor, bishopric of, i. 192 note 
Bank Charter Act (1S33), iii. 226 

of England, Gladstone in conflict 

with, i. 385-387 ; iii. 430-431 
Bankruptcy bill (1883), iii. 86 
Banks, abolition of private notes of, 
desired by Gladstone, iii. 449-450 
Baptist , Chamberlain’s article in, iii. 278 
and note 2 

Baring, Bingham, ii. 405 

Sir E., administration of, iii. 90 ; 

advises abandonment of Soudan, iii. 
1 12 ; agrees on fltness of Gordon for 
the work, iii. 114 ; warns Granville of 
difficulties, iii. 112,. 116 ; telegram to, 
approved by Gladstone, iii. 114; pro- 
cures nomination of Gordon as gover- 
nor-general of Soudan for evacuation, 

iii. 116 ; gives him an executive mission, 

iii. 117 ; Gordon’s reqi&st to, regarding 
Zobeir, iii. 119; supports request, iii. 
120 ; forbids Gordon's advance to 
Equatoria, iii. 124 ; advises immcdiato 
preparations for relief of Gordori, iii. 125 ; 
position of, iiii 187 ; advises abandon- 
ment of Khartoum expedition, iii. 187 

Sir Francis, Macaulay and Glad- 
stone contrasted by, i. 143*144 ; in whig 
opposition, i. 812 and note 1 ; estimate 
. the coalition, i. 334 and note ; refuses 
to succeed Gladstone, i. 401 


Baring, T., i. 810 

Barker, Mr., i. 258, 255 - 

Barxpw, ii. 406 ; iii. 851 note , 

Bassetlaw election (1890), iii. 840 
Bdth, Lord, ii. 468 
Bathurst, Lord, i. 105 note 
Baxter, W. E., ii. 452 note 
Beach, Sir M. Hicks, colonial secretary, 
iii. 21 ; negotiations with Hartington 
on Franchise bill, iii. 102, 104 ; moves 
amendment on budget (1885), iii. 152, 
156 ; views on Spencor’s Irish policy, iii* 
161 ; in debate on the address, iii. 215 4 
gives notice regarding Irish bill, iii. 216 ; 
on Gollings’ amendment, iii. 217 ; on 
suggestion of withdrawal of Home Rule 
bill after second reading, iii. 253 ; speech, 
on night of the division, iii. 255 ; Irish 
secretary (1886), iii. 274 ; denounces 
Parnell’s bill, iii. 279 ; repudiates policy 
of blackmail, iii. 279 ; retires from 
secretaryship, iii. 288 
Beacon sfield, Earl of (Benjamin Dis- 
raeli)— 

Chronology— Views on slavery, i.' 78 ; 
’Gladstone’s lirst meeting with, i. 91 ; 
on free trade; i. 196 ; on Gladstone’s 
May 11 ooth resignation, i. 206 ; taunts 
Peel with inconsistency, i. 212 ; on 
Peel’s party relations, i. 214 ; young 
England group of, i. 224-225 ; motion 
on agricultural distress (1850), i. 262 ; 
supported by Gladstone, i. 262-264; 
on Cobden, i. 261 ; view of the 
colonios, i. 267 ; Don Pacifico debate, 
i. 272, 278 ; Peel’s forecast regarding, 
i. 277 ; on Ecclesiastical Titles bill, i. 

308 ; in Derby’s cabinet (1862), i. 

309 ; on protection (1852), i. 316, 818, 
819 ; Aylesbury speeches, i. 319, 336 ; 
combination of, with Palmerston 
suggested, i. 321 ; attitude towards 
Peel, i. 821, 340 ; on free trade, i. 822 ; 
Herbert’s speech against, i. 822, 823 
and note; budget of (1852), i. 324- 
327, 340-341 ; defeat of, on house duty* 
(1852), i. 326 note 2 ; acceptance of 
defeat, i. 828; remark on coalition 
government, i. 331 ; correspondence 
with Gladstone on valuation of furni- 
ture, i. 839-340 ; opposes Gladstone's 
attempted operation on national debt, 
‘ 1 . 851; on Oxford reform, i. 877-878; 
willing to yield leadership of Com- 
mons to Palmerston, i. 891 ; views on 
Derby’s failure to form a ministry, i. 
892-398 ; leadership of Commons by, 
discussed, i. 411, 418; overtures to 
General Peel, i. 418 ; Derby’s relations 
with, i. 418, 418 ; conversant of 
Derby’s communications with Glad- 
stone, i. 417 ; on Lewis’ budget, i. 
417, 418; denounces China war, i. 
420; ,on ministerial blundering fts 
occasion for international quarrel, i. 
429 ; animosity against, i. 488 ; atti- 
.tUde towards Graham, i. 435, 487; 

k Herbert’s alleged attitude towards, I. 
436 ; letter to Gladstone, i- 437 ;ton* 
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Beaconsfleld, Earl o£—continued 
Chronology-Zjcantinued) 
versation -with Vitzthum, i. 44# note ; 
remark to Wilberforce regarding Glad- 
stone, i. 440 note ; schemes of, re- 
garding government of India, i. 441 ; 
Ionian schemes attributed to, i. 450 ; 
opposes union of the Principalities, 
ii. 4; Gladstone's renewed conflicts 
with, ii. 16 ; on Gladstone’s efforts 
for economy, ii. 33 ; on excessive ex- 
penditure ii. 37 ; estimate of financial 
' statements of, ii. 42 ; on Danish 
question, ii. 90-91 ; on Gladstone’s 
franchise prouounc§ment, ii. 98 ; on 
franchise (re59), ii. 152 ; taunts Glad- 
stone on Oxford speech, ii. 154 ; on 
Reform hill (1966), ii. 155 ; position in 
Derby government (1806), ii. 159 ; 
Reform bill of 1867, ii. 108-178 ; thir- 
teen resolutions, iii. 227 note 1 ; cabinet 
divisions of, iii. 183 ; proposals for 
Ireland, ii. 18H; becomes premier, ii. 

. 184 ; on Irish church question, ii. 1S6 ; 
on the bill, if. 200, 201 and not% 207, 
208, 211 ; dissolves, ii. 187 ; resigns, ii. 
191 ; on Irish Lamrbill, ii. 223 ; taunts 
Gladstone on Irish policy, ii. 225 ; on 
.Franco- Prussian question, ii. 249-254 ; 
on crown prerogative, ii. 277 ; watch- 
fulness during 1872, ii. 297 ; speech at 
Manchester, ii. 298; strikes imperialist 
note, ii. 298 ; on Alabama case, ii. 306, 
510,311 ; Irish University question, ii. 
332, 338 ; action during ministerial 
•crisis, ii. 341-347 ; Brand’s view of 
position of, ii. 347 ; letter at Bath 
•election, ii. 360 ; on Gladstone’s mani- 
festo, ii. 370 ; counter manifesto, ii. 
370 ; on the dissolution (1874), ii. 375 ; 
letters from, on his wife’s illness and 
death, ii. 414-415 ; refuses adherence 
to the Berliu memorandum, ii. 417 ; 
created Earl of Beaconsfield, ii. 41K ; 
speech at Lord Mayor’s feast, ii. 423 ; 
at Berlin Congress, ii. 436-438 ; attack 
on Gladstone’s eastern policy, ii. 439 ; 
turn of popular feeling against, ii. 
450 ; Section address (18S0), ii. 459 ; 
reception of defeat. (1880), ii. 464; 
Daily Telegraph inspired by, ii. 471 ; 
on mediocrity in cabinets, i*L 3 ; 
apprehensions on Ireland, iii. 37 ; 
peers created by, ii. 328 and note 1 ; 
death of— tribute from Gladstone, iii. 
69 

Deterioration in public life due to, iii. 357 
Eminence of, iii. 69 
Estimate of, ii. 185 ; iii. 406 
Gladstone's estimate of, i. 263-264 ; 
Gladstone’s antipathy to, i. 319, 321, 
323, 824, 378 ; contrasted with Glad- 
stone, ii. 299, 425 
Judaism of, ii. 419, 423 ; iii#357 
Novels of, i. 438 

Penetration of, ii. 94, 298 ; iii. 4£6 
Parliamentary courage of, t #140; 
debating method of, ii. 14^ parlia- 
mentary wit of, iii. 856 


Beaconsfield Earl of —continued 
Turkish sympathies of, ii. 417, 423, 427 
Otherwise mentioned, i. 815, 822, 825, 
465, 471 ; ii. 66 note *, 77, 142, 338, 
380, 470* iii. 209, 350 . 

Beard, C., ii. 413 • 

Beatrice, Princess, ii. 74 
Beaufort, Duke of, on coalition with 
Peel i tea, i. M 

Bedford, Duke of, ii. 173 ; iii. 182. 

Beer duty * iii. 6, 142,4152, 449 
Bekker, Dr., ii. 76 
Belgium — 

Bismarck’s threat to, ii. 243 
Franco -Prussian treaty regarding, ii. 
258 

Neutrality of, guaranteed (1870), ii. 259, 
440 

Severance of, from Holland, ii. 3 
Benedetti, ii. 250-251, 253 note, 258 
Bennett, W. J. E., i. 282 notel 
Benson, Archbishop, iii. 74, 81, 100, 346 
Bentham, Jeremy, i. 61, 106, 115, 149 ; ii. 
47 

Bentinek, Lord George, quarrel with 
Gladstone, i. 222-223 ; protectionist 
position of, i. 260; iii. 350; on Irish 
University bill, ii. 338 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 218, 219, 259, 309, 320, 325 
and note 

Berber, Gordon’s arrival at, iii. 118 ; 
Gordon shows Khedive’s firman at, 
iii. 123 ; route by, impossible for re- 
lieving force, iii. 124 ; fall of, iii. 125 ; 
reconnaissance towards, iii. 126 ; rail- 
way from Suakin to, iii. 136 
Boresford, Lord, required to support 
Roman Catholic Relief bill, iii. 4-48 
— Major, relations with Disraeli, 
i. 273 ; views on the Peelitcs, i. 811 
Berlin Congress (1878), ii. 436, 438 ; iii. 64 
- memorandum (1876), ii. 417 

treaty (1878), ii. 436-437 ; fti. 64, 

394 ; enforcement of, attempted (1880), 
iii. 7-9 

Bernard, Mountaguc, i. 468 ; ii. 306 
Berryer, M., ii. 107 and vatu, 136 
Bessarabia, ii. 435 and note 2, 438 
Bessborough, Lord, presides over Irish 
Land Commission^ iii. 42, 44 ; other- 
wise mentioned, ii. 207, 219, 381 
Bethell, 8ir 1L, see Westbury 
Beugnot’s Chute dx t Paganisme, iii. 293 
MJiarritz, Gladstone’s visit to (1891-1892), 
iii. 348 et seg. ; (1893) iii. 380, 883 
Biblical passages on special occasions, 
i. 350 ; biblical studies, iii. 318-314, 318, 
410 

Biggar, J. G., iii. 41 
Biggar, family settlement in, i. 7 note* 
Binneyt T., ii. 103 
Birmingham- 
Bright celebration at, iii. 85 
Gladstone's visit to (1877), ii. 432; 
Gladstone’s speech at (1888), iii. 293* 
294 

Biscoe, F., i. 37, 48, 59 
Bismarck, Prince, Napoleon III. in col- 
lision with, ii. 5 ; rise of, ii. 87 ; 
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* French diplomatic overtures reported 
by, ii. 242; views on Belgium and 
Holland, ii. 248 ; scorn for France, ii. 

, 242 ; hopeful of peace, ii. 2*5 ; anxious 
r for war with franco, ii. 245, 249, 250*252, 
5258 note , 254 and- note 2 ; complaint 
against England, ii. 251 ; condensed 
telegram incident, ii. 8£2; on Franco* 

, Prussian. agreement regarding Belgium, 
ii. 256; agrees to arrangement for neu- 
trality of Belgium, ii. 2*>9 ; understanding 
with Russia regarding Black Sea, ii. 267 
nofel ; interviews with Odo Russell, ii. 
268*270 ; estimate of Russian diplomacy, 
ii. 209 note ; on Egyptian question, iii. 
62 ; French suspicion of (18S2), iii. 64 ; 
Gladstone’s annoyance with, iii. yi ; 
antipathy towards England, iii. 92 ; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 271, 873 ; iii. 177 
Blachford, Lord (Frederick Rogers), i. 41, 
44, 227 ; ii. 131 « 

Blackburn, Lord, ii. 292 
Black Sea — 

Neutralisation of (1856), i. 410 
Russian claims in (1870), ii. 266-271, 
304, 305 

Blaclcheatli, Gladstone’s speech at (1871), 
ii. 290 ; speech on Bulgarian atrocities 
(1876), ii. 419, 420 
Blakesley, J. W., i. 100 
Blanc, Louis, cited, ii. 62 
Blautyre, Lady, ii. 74 
do Blignieres, iii. 90 
Blomiield, Bishop, i. 119, 130, 203 
- — Captain, i. 452 
Board of Trade— 

Cobden offered vice-presidency of (1840), 
i. 181 

Functions of, formerly, i. 178 note 
Gladstone vice-president of, i. 178-180, 
185 ; his views on, i. 180-1 $2 
Bocctyicio, i. 87 
Boers, see under Africa. South 
Bohn, II. G., ii. 301 
Bonham, F. R., i. 211 
Boniface VIII., Pope, ii. 391 
Bonn Conference, iii, 319 
Boord, T. W., ii. 372 
Booth, General, ii. 402 
Borough Franchise bill (1864), ii. 96-100 
Bosnia— 

Austrian acquisition of, ii. 437 ; iii. 64 
Revolt in, ii. 416, 430 
Bossuet, i. 99, 117, 284 ; ii. 393 ; Gladstone 
compared with, i. 284 ; denounced by 
de Maistre, ii. 392 
Bournemouth, iii. 396 & 

Bouverie, E. P., ii. 338 note 
Bowen, Lady, i. 452 

Lord* Justice, ii. 357 

Boycotting, see under Ireland 1 
Bradlaugh, opinions of, iii. 10 ; claims to 
affirm, iii. 11 and note; to take the 
' oath, iii. 11 ; hostility to, iii. 12-18, 
850 ; elected again (1885), iii. 17 ; carries 
an affirmation law, iii. 17 
Braomar, Gladstone’s visit to (1892), iii. 371 
Braila, Sir Peter, i. 458 
Cromwell, Baron, ii. 292, 857 


Brancker, T., i. 46 
Brand* President, messages from, on 
Squfn African situation, ’iii. 26-27, 
3fj on Transvaal commission, iii. 82 
Brand, H. B. W., see Hampden 
Brandreth, W. F., i. 83 
Brasseur, M., ii. 289 
Brassey, Sir Thomas and Lady, iii. 104 
Braybrooke, Lord, i. 166 
Brazil, Alabama case, ii. 309, 814 
Brewster, Sir D., ii. 858 
Bright, John — • 

Chronology— Gladstone’s first meeting 
withj i. 190 ; elected for Durham, i. 
190 note ; Liftrof Cobde# submitted to. 
i. 209 note ; on Disraeli's agricultural 
distress motion, i. 2G2 ; Palmerston’s 
view of, i. 271 ; Don Paeiflco debate, 
i. 272 ; estimate of Graliam, i. 808 ; on 
papal aggression question, i. 808, 304 ; 
letter on the Crimean war, i. 367 and 
note 2 ; on exclusion of dissenters from 
universities, i. 876 ; Peelitcs sit with, 
after resignation from Palmerston 
ctbinet, i. 401 note l ; unpopularity Of, 
i. 403, 408 ; on (JYiniean war, i. 407 ; ii. 
416, 436 ; view of the eastern question , ' 

i. 407 ; repulsed at election (1857), i. 
420 ; return to parliament (1S58), i. 
428 ; letter to Gladstone, i, 481 ; on 
Indian government, i. 441 ; on the 
‘ moral sense and honest feeling of the 
House, ’ i. 46(5, 471 ; unpopularity of, in 
Oxford, i. 469 ; suggests commercial 
treaty with France, ii. 16 ; on Paper 
Duties bill, ii. 27 note, 28; attacks 
fortifications scheme, ii. 37; Glad- 
stone’s protest against being classed 
with, ii. 38; iii. 139; letter against 
American war with England, ii. 58; 
speech on American civil war, ii. 67 ; 
Reform bill of 1858, ii. 151, 152 ; re- 
marks on death of Cobden, ii. 109; 
Palmerston’s remark on class attacks 
of, ii. 119 ; views on Reform bill of 
1866, ii. 151 ; ad vises dissolution, ii.158; 
Reform campaign of 1866, ii. 171 ; dis- 
approved by Gladstone, ii. 169; in- 
duced to join Gladstone's cabinet 
(1868) ii. 198; president of board of 
trade, iii. 444 ; on Irish Church bill, ii. 
3J0 ; viot»s on Irish land question, ii* 
213, 220, 223 ; iii. 43 ; on Education 
(bill, ii. 232, 284-235 ; on civil service re- . 
form, ii. 238 ; on Belgian neutrality ‘ 
guarantee, ii. 260 ; on annexation Of 
Alsace and Lorraine, ii. 264 ; on great 
thinkers, ii. 279 ; resignation (1870), il. 
291 note ; iii. 444, 449 ; at Hawarden 
(1871), ii. 291 ; succeeds Childers in the 
duchy, ii. 352 note ; on the Greenwich 
seat question, ii. 858 ; chancellor of the 
duchy A 1878), iii. 447; at Hawarden 
(1873), ^i. 360; on Gladstone’s retire* 
ment, ii. 382 ; radical attitude toward*, 

ii. «k 77 ; chancellor of the duchy (1880), 
Sii. 452 ; on the Bradlaugh question, 

iii. 11, 13; on Transvaal affairs^ 
iii. 2d and note ® ; on suspension of 
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Bright, John — continued 
i%renology+^con/Hnued) 

. Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, iii. 
89 ; resigns on bombardment or Alex- 
andria, iii, . 65. 69 ; explanation in 
parliament, in. 66; Birmingham 
speech on ‘Irish rebels,’ iii. 85; on 
Gladstone’s view of Gordon's mission, 
iii. 140 ; at Spencer banquet, iii. 162 ; 
against home rule, iii. 220 note , 222 ; 
again declines to join cabinet, iii. 229 
note; views <w exclusion of Irish 
members from Westminster, iii. 232, 
247 ', disapproves Land bill, iii. 247- 
248 ; conversation with Gladstone on 
Home Rule and Land bills, iii. 247 *, 
letter to Gladstone, iii. 247; longdemur 
regarding vote on second reading, iii. 
249 ; letter to dissentients’ meeting, 
iii. 254 ; electioneering against the bill, 
iii. 259 

Co-operation, faculty for, i. 141 
, Forster’s estimate of, ii. 94 

Gladstone’s appreciation of, ii. 319, 352 ; 
iii. 66, 264 ; his appreciation of Glad- 
stone, ii. 135, 176, 382-383 ; G ladftone’s 
r letters to, ii. 352,tf63, 454 ; iii. 65, 105 
* Granville’s estimate of, ii. 214 
Influence of, iii. 247, 254, 259 
Linguistic’error of, iii. 358 
Otherwise mentioned, i. 815, 332, 467 
note*, 471 ; ii, 99, 153-155, 170, 371, 
174, 178, 197, 840, 865, 367, 875, 877, 
882, 427, 455, 408 ; iii. 12, 77, 217, 235 
Brodie, Sir B., i. 222, 338 
Broglie, Due de, ii. 271 
Bronte, Charlotte, ii. 408 
Brooks, Mr., i. 328 

Brougham, Lord, loses Liverpool election, 
i. 15 ; Wetlierell on, i. 53 ; estimates 
of, i. 56, 87, 98, 110 ; on slave appren- 
ticeship system, i. 107-108 ; view of 
social reform, i. 115; estimate of Glad- 
stone, i. 195 ; on Conspiracy bill, i. 429 ; 
oratory of, i. 56, 110 ; ii. 447 ; otherwiso 
mentioned, ii. 22, 137 
Broughton, Lord, i. 195, 213 note 
Brown, Baldwin, ii. 103 
i Browne, Bp. Harold, iii. 73 and note* 
Browning, Robert, iii. 315 
. Bruce, Sir F. W. A., ii. 15 note 

* Mrs., ii. 76, 79 

Lady Augusta, ii. 77-79 

Lord Ernest, i. 180 

— » F., i. 44 note 
— — - Henry Austin, tee Aberdare 

J., see Elgin, Earl of 

Brmmow, Baron, on war with Turkey, i. 
355-856 ; in disfavour, i. 361 and note 1 ; 
on blunders, i. 429 ; Gladstone desirous 
- ofan interview with, ii. 267 
Bryce, James, iii. 378 note , 374 note * 
Bpccleuch, Dnke of, i. 277 ; ii. 443, 446 
, Buckingham, Duke of, i. 1S0 # 188 
Budgets— 

Disraeli’s (1852), i. 324-327, 340-341 
Gladstone^ — his keenness ri%arding, 
it 43; (1858) .i. 841-343 * iil? 405, 
428 ; (1854) l 883-384 ; (1859) ii. 16 ; 


B-udgets — continued ' , . 

Gladston fu— continued v 

(1860) i. 851 ; ii. 19 et teq. ; iii. 436 ; 
(1861) ii. 30 ; (1868) ii. 51-52 ; (1866) it 
52, 151* (1880) iii. 6; (1885) iii. >42, 
152 , 

Goschen’s (1887), iii. 29r 
Lewis' (1857), i. 417-419 
Lowe’s, ii. 2&A 
Whigs’, i. 840 

Bulgaria—* • 

Atrocities in (1876# ii. 416, 419, 430 
Division of, into northern and southern, 
ii. 437 and note 1 

Gladstone’s first pamphlet on, ii. 419- 
421 ; second, ii. 425-420 
Resistance of, a breakwater to Europe. 

• i. 354 

Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the 
East, The , ii. 419-421 
Duller, C. i. 49 

— » Sir Redvers, cited, iii. 281 
Bui teei, H. B., i. 44 
Bulwer, see Lytton 

Bunsen. Gladstone’s book approved by, i. 
131 ; Gladstone’s view of book by, i. 237; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 228 and note 
Buol, Count, i. 448 
Burgon, J. W., i. 875, 377 
Burke, Sir B., ii. 140 

Edmund, Gladston© influenced by, i. 

151-152, 155 ; attitude towards Turkey, 
i. 355 note ; Gladstone’s estimate of, iii. 
211, 352; Macaulay’s estimate of, iii. 
211 note ; citations from, in home rule 
debate, iii. 237 ; quoted, i. 19 ; ii. 40, 48, 
279; otherwise mentioned, i. 196; ii. 224, 
323 ; iii. 95 

T. II., murder of, iii. 52 and note. 

296 note*, 297 • 

Burne-Jones, Kir Edward, ii. 424 
Burnett, Mr., i. 253 ; ii. 862 
Burton, Sir R., cited, iii. 129 note 
Bute, Lord, i. 217 • 

Butler, Bishop, Gladstone’s attitude to- 
wards, i. 118, 155 nofel ; ii. 413 ; iii. 392- 
393; on over-great refinements, i. 356; 
on habit, iii. 349 
Butt, Isaac, i. 374 
Buxton, Sir T. F., i. 78, 107 
Byron, i. 117 


Cabinets — 

Angularities a c&use of friction in, ii. 320 
Authority of, Gladstone’s views on, 
ii. 303 

Committees in, Gladstone’s viewof, ii.219 
Consultatiowof, on succession to cabinet 
office, not necessary, iii. 77 note 
Divisions in, iii. 133 

Gladstone’s (1868), efficiency of, ii. 193, 
336*317 ; his estimates of colleagues, 
ii. 316, 318, 320-^21 ; his censure of 
defaulters, ii. 319, 320 ; changes in, ii. 
852 note ; cabinet of 1880, iii. 452 ; of 
1886, iii. 224 note ; of 1892, iii. 372-373 
note 

Mediocrity in, iii. 8 

Peel’s view of government by, i. 221 
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Cabinets — continued 

* Responsibility of members of, Glad- 

stone's views on, iiL 86 note, 87 
Caird, Dr., ii. 76 
Cafrpes, J. B., cited, ii. 65 nc+e 
Cairns, Lord, on, Irish Church bill, ii. 205, 
207-211 ; on Irish Land bill (1870), iL 223 
Cambridge — 

Dissenters' disabilities^, ii. 237 note'** 
Famous pons of, iii. 358 * 

Gladstone's early visit to, i. 0; visit in 
1831, i. 59 ; in 1&S7, iii. 291 ; his solici- 
tude regarding, iii. 366 

Duke of, i. 128; ii. 346; iii. 81, 115 

note 1 , 395 

Cameron, Mr., i. 5S 

Campbell, Lord Chancellor, ii. 26, 29, 30 ; 

iii. 436 « 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H., Irish secre- 
tary (1884), iii. 452 ; war secretary (1886), 
iii. 224 note ; war secretary (1892), iii. 
372 note ; on Home Rule bill committee 
of cabinet, iii. 374 note 1 
Canada— 

American relations with, ii. 63, 66 
Assembly in, Gladstone’s speech on, i. 
266 and note # 

Cession of, to United States suggested, 

* ii. 306 and note* 

Commercial relations with, Gladstone’s 
despatch on, i. 205 

Constitution suspended (1838), i. 106 ; 
iii. 423 

Duty on corn from, lowered, i. 189 note 
Ecclesiastical position in, ii. 123 
Fishery questions of, adjusted (1871), 
ii. 309 

Government of Canada bill (1840), i. 266 
and note 3 

Revolt of (1837), Muf’esworth’s view of, 
i. 267 a nd note 8; Gladstone’s opposi- 
tion to indemnification of rebels in, 
i. £61 note 

Irish constitution to approximate to, 
suggestions regarding, iii. 163, 239 
Liberal policy towards, ii. 4(50 
Cannes (1833) iii. 7vS-80 ; (1897) iii. 394; 
(1S98) iii. 396 

Canning, Lady, i. 103, 110 
— — Charles John, Earl, offered lordship 
of the treasury, i. 93 ; in parliament, i. 
161 ; Russell’s disapproval of, i. 31)9 ; 
on Peelites’ refusal to join Palmerston, 

i. 398 ; death of, ii. 60 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 41, 103, 312 and note *, 401; 

ii. 146, 147 

— George, views on slavery, i. 19 ; Glad- 
stone’s attitude towards®!. 19, 27, 29, 
66, 155, 158 ; call at Elton, i. 26 ; 
attitude towards reform, i. 52; Peel’s 
reference to, i. 93; Peel contrasted 
with, i. 184 ; age of, on entering cabinet, 
i. 193 ; Palmerstop a follower of, i. 272 ; 
chancellor and first lord (1827), ii. 352 ; 
-wit of, iii. 856 ; Wellington's treatment 
of (1827), iii. 365 ; Turgot praised by, iii. 
370 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 8, 15, 16, 
221, 275, 311, 312 note*; cited, ii. 301, 
438, 447, 451 ; iii. 95, 349 


Canning, Stratford, see Redcliffe 
Cardwell, Lord, wi thdra wstfrom Oxford 
election, i. 243; attitude of, towards 
lihe&ls (1S62), i. 811; Gladstone’*.; 
budget submitted to, i. 844; favours, 
dissolution, i. 346; Russell’s disapproval 
of, i. 399 ; refuses to succeed Gladstone, 

i. 401 ; Gladstone’s relations with, i. 
410, 411, 417 ; on Paper Duties bill, ii* 
24, 26, 29 ; against economy, ii. 73 ; 
estimate of Gladstone’s position, ii. 180 ; 
the pope’s estimate of, ii. 164; war 
secretary (1868), iii. 444 ; on Irish land , 
question, ii. 214, 221 ; on civil service 
reform, ii. 239 ; on suggested Antwerp 
expedition, ii. 258 ; capacity of, ii. 274 ; 
army reforms of, ii. 274, 474; Glad- 
stone’s letter to, on qualifications for 
war office, iii. 448; unpopularity of, 

ii. 297 ; Gladstone’s letter to, on quarrel- 
some colleagues, ii. 321 ; objects to re- 
duction of estimates, ii. 366-367; peerage, 
ii. 377 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 301 note, 
812, 417; ii. 167, 183, 287, 313, 352, 363, 
381, 382, 456 ; iii. 436 

Careji’J., iii- 79 

Carlingford, Lord ((Winchester Fortescue), 
views of, and correspondence with, on * 
Irish land question (1869-70), ii. 215, 218, 
220-222 ; electoral defeat of (1874), ii. 
372 ; Irish secrotary (1868), iii. 444 ; 
president of board of trade (1870), iii. 
444 ; president of council (1883), iii. 452 ; 
lord privy seal (1885), iii. 452; against 
homo rule, iii. 220 note ; otherwise men- 
tioued, ii. 852, 382 ; iii. 39 
Carlisle, Lord, i. 465 
Carlow election (1891), iii. 344 
Carlton club, Gladstone’s membership of, 

i. 73 ; Gladstone insulted at, 827-328 ; 
Gladstone withdraws from, ii. 23 

Carlyle, Thomas, on Gladstone’s first 
book, i. 131 note 2 ; Gladstone contrasted 
with, i. 145 ; Gladstone attracted by, i. 
163 ; estimate of Gladstone, ii. 178 ; 
supports Gladstone on the Bulgarian 
question, ii. 423; death of, iii. 75; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, iii. 75, 320; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 243 ; 405, 441 

Carnarvon, 2nd Earl of, i. 56 

4th Earl of, suggests Gladstone for 

Ionian Islands, i. 442 ; on Irish Church 
biU,«ii. 199*«ofi?l, 203, 205; resigns* 41. 
435 note i ; on Transvaal annexation, iii. 
20 j .address to House of Lords on Irish 
policy, iii. 160, 197; interview with 
Parnell, iii. 172-175 ; anxieties of, re- 
garding National League, iii. 210 ; , 
resigns, iii. 210, 211 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, iii. 214, 217 
Carteret, i. 272 ; ii. 827, 411 note 
Castelcicala, i. 296 and note 2, 297 
Catholic emancipation, sec Roman catholic 
Cavagnari, iii. 110 

Cavendish, i. 282 note l 1 

— Lord F., Gladstone’s appreciation of, 

ii. 852% appointed lord of the treasury, 

ii. 3t>2 n&te. \ appointed Irish secretary, 

iii. 51, 452 ; murdered, iii. <52, 296 note}; 
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Gladstone’s tribute to, ill. 53; other* 
wise mentioned, ii. 147, 160, 340, 427 
Cavendish; Lady F., iii. 53, 54 # 

Lord Richard, ii. 175 I 

CJavour, Count, interested in Gladstone’s 
bhdget, i. 348 note ; ii. 43 ; Gladstone’s 
interview with <1859), i. 460; ii. 5; 
England a difficulty to, ii. 6 ; dealings 
with Napoleon III., ii. 6; resigns, ii. 
7 ; Manzoni’s estimate of, ii. 9 ; develop, 
ment of aims of, ii. 13 ; remarks on 
♦ Italian free trade, ii. 14; death of, ii. 
14 and note 8 ; prediction of, regarding 
Prussia, ii. 87, 88 ; otherwise mentioned, 
i. 290, 298, 500, 356 ; ii. 11, 121, 271, 
404 ; iii. 177T 357, 407 
Cecil, Lord Robert, see Salisbury. 
Cephalonia — 

Archbishop of, L 449 ; ii. 404 
Condition of (1858), i. 446, 449 
Rising in (1848), i. 446, 448 ; Gladstone’s 
despatch on, i. 462 note 1 
Chaille-Long, Colonel C., cited, iii. 126 note 
Challemel-Lacour, iii. 80 
Chalmers, Dr., Gladstone's estimate of, i. 
44, 81-82, 127-128* views on church 
establishment, i. 426 - 128 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 101, 102 
Chamberlain, Joseph, on Education Act 
(1872), ii. 234 ; supports the resolutions 
on Turkey, ii. 427 ; with Gladstone call- 
ing on Cardinal Newman, ii. 432 note ; 
president of board of trade (1880), i. 178 
note ; ii. 477 ; iii. 452 ; popularity of, 
with radicals, iii. 4 ; on Transvaal an- 
nexation, iii. 23 ; abstains from voting 
in Transvaal division, iii. 28 ; Argyll 
uneasy at speeches of, iii. 38 ; on sus- 
jension of Habeas Corpus Act in lre- 
and, iii. 89; communications with 
Parnell, iii. 49-50 ; offers to yield Dilke 
his post, iii. 76 ; Gladstone’s corre- 
spondence with the Queen regarding, 
iii. 77 ; views oil liberty of speech for 
cabinet ministers, iii. 85-87 ; social 
programme of, iii. 132-133; on Crimes 
Act, iii. 1 46 ; suggests central board of 
local government for Ireland, iii. 147 ; 
opposes land purchase for Ireland, iii. 
148 ; resigns, iii. 148 ; on conservative 
repudiation of Lord Spencer’s policy, 
iii. 162 ; view of Glad.ffcone’s •lection 
address, ijj. 167 ; Gladstone’s conversa- 
tion with, iii. 169-171 and notes '-Glad- 
stone's attitude towards (Sej)t. ’^5), iii. 
168 ; antagonism to Hartington, iii. 176, 
217 ; opposes home rule, iii. 176, 177 ; 
former nationalist leanings of, iii. 176 ; 
Russian and Austrian speech of June 
17th, iii. 177 ; visit to Hawarden, iii. 
187 ; liberal losses attributed to, iii. 189 ; 
on liberal losses at the elections, iii. 190 ; 
agrarian policy of, iii. 189, 217 ; advises 
leaving Parnell to conservatives, iii. 202; 
Parnell’s attitude towards, iii. 208 ; 
alleged desire for Irish secretaryship, iii. 
220 ; joins the cabinet, iii. 229*; local 
government boafcd, iii. 224 note ; objec- 
tions to j&oposed Home Rule bill, iii. 


228 ; resits, iii. 229 ; propounds federa- 
tion views, iii. 239, 248, 256 ; op_ 

Land bill, iii. 251 ; meeting of dissent- 
ients in Committee, iii. 254 ; no terjors 
fay, in dissolution, iii. 256 ; Gladstone’s 
comments on, to Actoi^ iii. 269 ; speech 
at Birmingham, iii. 276, 277 ; Gladr 
stone’s comments on position of, iii. 
277 ; at Rodmd Table Conference, iii. 
276 note. 456 ; article in Baptist , iii, 278 
and not* - ; gives #p conference, iii. 278; 
Gladstone’s conversation with (Ap. ’87), 
iii. 291 ; Gladstone’s reply to, on Home 
Rule bill (May ’93), iii. 376 ; Gladstone’s 
letters to, iii. 71, 101 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, iii. 142, 145, 150, 200, 248 
Ghancery commission, iii. 449 
Chandos, Lord, i. 468, 470 
Chantry, Sir. F., i. 88 
Chapter of Autobiography, publication of, 
y. 189-190 

Cnarities ami income-tax, ii. 50-51 
Charities, sums spent in, iii. 816 
Charles I., King, iii. 361 
Chartism, i. 204, 265 

Chatham, Lord, i. 166 and note 1, 272, 
275 ; iii. 135 

Chester, spoech at, on colonial policy 
(1855), i. 269 

Chevalier, Michel, Gladstone’s letters to. 
ii. 255, 261 

Childers, H. C. E., on estimates (1865), ii. 
108 ; on civil service reform, il. 239 ; on 
Russia's Black Sea announcement, ii. 
268 ; retirement of (1873), ii. 852 note ; 
on the Greenwich seat cpiestion, ii. 858 
note ; suggested for war office, ii. 474, 
475 ; first lord of admiralty (1808), iii. 
444 ; resigns (1871), iii. 444 ; chancellor 
of the duchy *tLS72), iii. 444 ; retires 
(1873), iii. 444 ; war secretary (1880), iii. 
452 ; Colley’s acknowledgments to, iii. 
28 note, l ; efficiency of, in Egyptian 
campaign (1882), iii. 64 note ; chancellor 
of exchequer (1882), iii. 70, 452; home 
rule views of, iii. 178, 220 note ; home 
secretary (1866), iii. 224 note ; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 258, 282 note i, 287 ; iii. 142 
Chillingworth, i. 164 
Cliiltern Hundreds, i. 213 note 
China- 

Opium question (1840), i. 167 - 168 ; 
Gladstone’s attitude towards, i. 163- 
169, 170, 178, 179, 181 
Tai-ping, rising in, suppressed by 
Gordon, iii. 114 note 2 
War with (1857), i. 419-420 ; (1859-60), ii. 
15 and ume, 24, 30 

China, collection of, ii. 161, 396 and note l 
Chios, Archbishop of, ii. 404 
Chri%tianity, Acton on, iii. 272-273 
Christopher, R. A., i. 399 
Church, Dean, Oxftfrd Movement by, i. 
120 note't, 124 note 2; position of, at 
Oxford (1847), i. 248 ; estimate of Glad- 
stone, ii. 118, 135 ; appointed to St. 
Paul’s by Gladstone, ii. 830 ; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 328, 425 ; iii. 54, 73, 74. 
Church and State (Coleridge), i. 123 
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Church Principles, i, 185, 186, lJ7 
Churches — 

; Anglican— 

(Antagonism of, to liberal party, ii. 
288 * 
Catholic revival in, nature of, i. 117 
Clerical calling, Gladstone’s leanings 
to, i. 60*61, 289-240. -288-284; ill. 
417-422 

Condition of (1831-1840), i. 118 
Convocation, revival of, ii. 124, 125 
Crisis in (1882), iii. 74 
Disestablishment — GJadstone'sspeech 
against (1873), ii. 848 ami note ; hie 
attitude towards (2374), ii. 880 ; iii. 

4 07; his views on (1891), iii. 354; 
Chamberlain’s view of, iii. 170 » 

Evangelical party in, social reforms 
effected by, i. 115, 120; Gladstone 
brought up in, i. 118, 155 ; Trac- 
tarians in alliance with, i. ; 
anti -slavery work of, i. 149 note. 
Gladstone's position regarding, iii. 
408-409 

Gorham case, i. 234, 280-282 
Guizot's views on, ii. 408 
Ireland, in, see under Ireland 
Manning’s views on outlook for(184G), 

i. 240 

Orders in, iii. 893 

Palmer’s book on, i. 119, 123, 124 
note* 

Poetry in, iii. 8G4 

Preferments in, Gladstone’s caro 
with, ii. 828-380 
Rates, abolition of, ii. 123 
Ritualism in, ii. 880, 389 
Roman versus, Gladstone’s views on, 
i. 234-235, 237 w 

State and — Gladstone’s views on 
(1840), i. 239-241 ; (1857), i. 425; 
(18G5), ii. 121-125 ; growth of ideas 
oA", i. 135-186 ; views modified by 
Lady Hewley case, i. 238 ; suprem- 
acy question, i. 282; Gladstone’s 
view of concessions, ii. 122 ; con- 
versation at Biarritz, iii. 353-354 
State in its Relation with the Church, 
The (1838), i. 128, 130-131 
Welsh disestablishment question, 
Chamberlain’s article on, iii. 278 
and note 9; difficulty of, iii. 854 ; 
advance of (1892-94), iii. 373 
Distinction of, from Btate, in general 
view, i. 114 

Gladstone's interest in, i. 112; ii. 384 
Nature of, G ladstone’s idras regarding, 
i. 04-65, 116-118 * 

Roman — 

Anglican versus, Gladstone’s views 
.. on, i. 284-235, 237 » 

Infallibility, dogma of, ii. 289, 387, 
390-391, 394 * 

Jansenists in, i. 240 
Jesuits of, ii. 390 

Neapolitan tyranny connected with, 
i. 295 

Old Catholic dissenters from, ii. 387, 
388 


Churches— continued 1 
Roman— continued 

Pafal aggression question* (1851), i. 

£ 803 ; views on, i. 801-805, 807* 808 
and note 

Parnell leadership denounced by/iii, 
337 

Proselytising of, ii. 148, 889 

Religion spoiling morality in, ii. 140 

Secession to, by Newman, i. 284 ; , by 
Miss Helen Gladstone, i. 235; by 
Hope and Manning, I. 286-287* 
second great tide of, i. 280 ; Glad- 
stone’s views on, i. 281, 287; 
Manning’s views on, L 284 

Syllabus (1864)— importance of, ii. 
384 ; influence of, on Irish legisla- 
tion, ii. 887 ; contents of, ii. 891 ; 
Gladstone’s correspondence with 
Acton regarding, ii. 393 

Temporal power, Gladstone’s views 
on, i. 299, 800 ; ii. 388, 893 ; iii. 312 ; 
Vatican decrees in relation to, ii*. 
885, 391, 893 

IT U tamontaues v. liberals, ii. 885, 887- 
389; basis of ultramontanism, ii. 
392 H 

Vatican decrees (1870), ii. 381, 386 et 
seq. ; in relation to temporal power, 

ii. 385, 387-389 

Scottish establishment question, iii. 

188, 854 

Churchill, Lady, ii. 76, 79 

Lord Randolph, party of, iii. 3, 

69, 82 note; on Dutch sentiment in 
South Africa, iii. 34 note ; on franchise 
extension in Ireland, iii. 108 ; on Crimes 
Act, iii. 148 ; revolt of, against 4 the old 
gang,’ iii. 152 ; on Irish affairs, iii. 162, 
210, 211 ; on tory prospects after the „ 
defeat, iii. 218 ; oil Gladstone’s chances , 
of forming a government (1886), iii. 224; 
on ‘reconstruction ’ of Home Rule bill, 

iii. 253 ; chancellor of exchequer, iii. , 
274 ; resignation, iii. 275-277 ; Ulster 
plan of campaign encouraged by, iii. 
281 note 1 ; speaks on budget (1887), iii. 
291 ; on imprisonment of Irish members, 
iii. 321 ; on Gladstone’s reply tcfBalfour, 
iii. 378 

Cliurton, E., i. 83 

Civil Service sU'orm, i. 379-381 ; ii. 238- ' 
239 ; iii. 429-430 , 

Clanricarde, Captain, i. 452 

Claremont, i. 180 

Clarendon, Earl of, addresses House of 
Lords on Irish policy (1850), iii. 159 
note ; attitude towards Gladstone's 
budget, i. 345, 347; on British policy 
preceding Crimean war, i. 857, 360; ! 
efforts for peace, i. 361 ; Aberdeen in 
conflict with, i. ,867 and note & ; attitude ’ 
towards ecumenical council, ii. 887, 888;, 
satisfies Aberdeen, i. 898 ; condemns ’ 
Peelites’ resignation, i. 403; on Gari* . 
baldVs departure, ii. 85 ; foreign secre-:, 
tary 4(1865), ii. 117 note ; the Pope’s : 
estimate *bf, ii. 164;‘in Rome, ii. 168; 
foreign secretary (1868), ii. 198 ; iii.448; 
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' on civil sendee reform, ii. 2S8 ; foreign 
policy of, ii. 240-241; correspondence 
on*reduction of armaments, ii. 244-245 ; 
Alabama case, ii. SOS, 804; death of 
0870), ii. 246; iii. 444; Gladstone’s 
, appreciation of, ii. S16, 818 ; iii. 369 ; 
Granville’s estimate of, ii. 818 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 867 note, 365, 866, 892, 396, 
465 ; ii. 10, 81, 143, 159, 197, 205, 268, 
887 ; iii. 429 

Clark, Sir Andrew, ii. 211, 828, 840, 352, 

• 378, 382, 427 ; iii. 78, 121 note, 168, 293, 
892 

? Clarke, Mr., i. 88 • 

Classical education, Gladstone’s view of, 
ii. 236 ; iii. 445-448 
Cl^menceau, M., iii. 79 
Clerk, Sir G., i. 312 
Clifford, W. K., ii. 897 
Closure, see under Parliament 
Clough, Arthur H., i. 24S 
Clowes, Mr., ii. 419 
Clumber, 1. 71, 90; ii. 110 
Clyde, Lord, ii. 274 

Coalition government (1853*59), W 829 et 
seq . ; cabinet harmgny in, i. 367 ; Crimean 
war’s effect on, i. 859, 867*368, 388 
Coalitions, views on, i. 896-397 
‘ Cobbett, i. 85 ; ii. 18 
Cobden, Richard— 

Chronology — free-trade, advocacy of, i. 
184-186 ; Peel’s eulogium on, i. 21 5-217, 

215, 219 ; views on colonial govern- 
ment, i. 268 ; Don Pacifico debate, i. 
272 ; on Crimean war, ii. 416; unpopu- 
larity of, i. 403, 408, 469; view of the 
eastern question, i. 407 ; on proceed- 
ings in China, i. 419 ; repulsed at 
election (1857), i. 420 ; declines to 

11 join Palmerston’s government, i. 467 ; 
visit to Hawarden, ii. 15, 16 ; French 
treaty negotiations, ii. 16, 17, 86, 
60 note 3; experience on expenditure 
committeos, ii. 86 ; Gladstone’s pro- 
test against being classed with, ii. 
38 ; iii. 139 ; writes against American 
war with England, ii. 58 ; on Danish 
quegtion, ii. 90, 91 ; death of, ii. 109 
Co-operation, faculty for, i. 141 
Disraeli on, i. 261 
Forster’s estimate of, ii. 94 
Gladstone’s estimate of,^. 178, 184, 185, 

216, 21 %notc ; ii. 109, 161 ; Gladstone’s 

1 confidence in, i. 419 • • 

Graham’s estimate of, i. 219 
Life of, cited, i. 209 and note, 215 note * 
Originality of, ii. 45, 94 ; iii. 406 
Palmerston’s view of, i. 271 
Stanley’s estimate of, i. 178 
/ Otherwise mentioned, I. 172, 181, 206, 
816, 882 ; ii. 11, 19, 29, 45, 92, 119, 
144 ; iii. 325 
Cobden Club— 

Chamberlain’s speech at dinner of (1888), 
iii. 85-86 

Gladstone’s eulogy of Cobdemat dinner 
of (1886), ii. 161 _ • 

Cock burn, (Jhief Justice, ii. 205, 301, 814 
- Coercion, see under Ireland . 


Colborne,T?apt., 1 169-170 
Cole, Mr., i. 44 note . 100 
Colenso, Bishop, i. 284 ; ii. 128, 129, 238 
Coleridge, J3. T., i. 117, 128, 182 note • 

Lora Chief Justice, recommends 

Northcote to Gladsttme, i. 246 note 2; 
uneasy regarding Gladstone’s views, 1. 
468 ; introduces bill for*emoving tests, 
ii. 238 ; mdCe lord chief justice, ii. 862 
note, 8J7 ; on the Greenwith ijjeat ques- 
tion. ii. 856 and fk>tc ; Times libel action 
tried before, iii. 298 

Colley, Sir George, iii. 208 and note 27- 
30, 82 

Collier, Jeremy, cited, iii. 351 

Sir Robert, ii. 292-294 

Codings, Jesse, iii. 217 
Collins, i. 126 

Colonial Society, ii. 806 note, 2 
Colonies— 

gOhurch in, ii. 128-129 
Disraeli’s views on, i. 267 ; ii. 4G0 ; 

speech on (1872), ii. 298 
Gladstone’s views on, i. 265-267, 269 ; 
iii. 425 

Home rule (Irish), attitude towards, 
iii. 244 

Military expenditure for, i. 268 and 
note 1 ; reduction of troops in (1870), 
ii. 274 and note , 286 

Protection adopted by, against England, 

ii. 101 

Combes, M., iii. 86 note 
Commercial treaties — French, ii. 16-17, 
86 ; various (1866), ii. 151 
Companies, Gladstone’s bill for regulation 
of, i. 198 

Concert of Europe, Gladstone’s view of, 
ii. 424, 427, 48^ 436 ; iii. 62, 63 
Cond6, cited, i. 140 
Congo debate (1883), iii. 84 
‘Conservative,’ adoption of name of, i. 314 
Conservative party — • 

Changes in (1870-1885), iii. 185 
Church the rallying point of, i. 114 
Closure by guillotine introduced by, 

iii. 285 

Coercion — repudiated by, iii. 160-162, 
195 ; revival of, a last resort for, iii. 
210, 215 ; proposed by, iii. 216; Salis- 
bury’s ‘twenty years ’ proposal, iii. 240 
Electoral losses of (1886-1890), iii. 322 
Factions in, i.* 106 

Fourth party among, iii. 8, 69, 82 note 
Franchise extension not inimical to, iii. 
98 

Gladstone^ early connection with, i. 

182 note*- ; his views on (1885), iii. 168 
Ireland, traditional policy towards, iii. 

183 

Irish alliance with, iii. 148-145, 151, 154, . 
' 195, 197, 204-205, 207, 209, 214 

Liberal aid to, on important measures, 
iii. 195 ; liberal seceders’ union with, 
iii. 205 

Nationalist support of, at general elec- 
tion (1885), iii. 184-185 
O’Connell, attitude towards, i. 95, 102 
Lord Spencer’s policy, and, iii. 198 
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Conservative party —continued (5 
Tory democracy, iii. 132, 181-182 
Whig seceders’ fusion with, i. 102-108 
Consistency, Gladstone’s view of, i. 157- 
158 

Conspiracy to Mifrder bill, i. 428-429 
Constantinople — 

Meeting of the* powers at/1876), ii. 424 
Patriarch of, ii. 404 v 
Convocation, revival of, ii. 124-1SJ5 
Conway, General, iii. 108 
Copyright, Gladstone’s views on, ii. 4(5, 
410 

Cordite vote, iii. 135 and note 
Corfu — 

British retention of, advised, i. 447, 400- 
402 

Gladstone’s arrival at, i. 448 ; house at, 

i. 450 

Petition drawn up by, i. 457 
University at, i. 450 f 

Corn Laws— 

Gladstone’s support of, i. 79, 85, 172-173, 
184 ; modification of views, i. 180-188, 
192-194, 190 

Graham’s defence of, i. 85 
Repeal of— Peel’s policy regarding, i. 
209-212, 215 ; results of, i. 810 ; liberal 
aid to tories for, iii. 195, 214 
Correspondence in the Octagon, ii. 399-415 
Corrie, Messrs., i. 8 
Corry, II., i. 200 note 1 , 312 
Corrupt Practices bill (1883), i. 72 and 
note ; iii. 84 

Court gossip, Gladstone’s view of, ii. 193 

Cousin, Victor, i. 120 ; ii. 100 

Coutts, Miss Burdett, ii. 129 

Cowan, Sir J., ii. 402 ; iii. 890 note*, 404 note 

Cowley, Lord, ii. 22 

Cowper, Lord, iii. 50, 24o, 274 

William (Lord Mount-Temple), i. 174; 

ii. 117 

Craik, SL Henry, cited, ii. 229 note 
Cran borne, Lord, see Salisbury 
Grimmer, Archbishop, iii. 351 
Craven, Mrs,, i. 237, 284 
Crawford, K. W., ii. 157, 159, 170 
Creighton, Bishop, ii. 406 
Crimea, Catherine’s seizure of, i. 356 
Crimean war— 

Coalition government wrecked on, i. 
359, 307-308, 388 

Committee on, RoobucVs motion for, i. 

388, 390, 899-401 , 403 
Course of, i. 306-368, 405-408 
End of, i. 410 

Gladstone’s view of, i. 359 % 805, 405-407; 

ii. 15; Gladstone charged with ‘starv- 
ing,’ i. 409 

Ignorance of facts of, among politicians, 
i. 407 

Illusions of, ii. 4 

Income-tax renewal necessitated by, i. 
352 

Kinglake’s book on, i. 856-357 and note 
Napoleon III. strengthened by, ii. 5 
Newcastle and Herbert, charges against, 

iii. 481 

Objects of, i. 405-400 


Crimean war — continued 
Origin of, i. 355 

PopulhT British opinion on, i. 863-364 
Responsibilities for, i. 857 
Tuncish position after, ii. 4l0 
Croke, Dr., iii. 387 
Cromwell, ii. 218, 421 ; iii. 301 
Crown- 

Critical wave against, ii. 824-825 
Gladstone’s attitude towards, ii. 323-826 
Prerogative of, Gladstone charged with 
resorting to, ii. 277-278 
Crown Princess, ii. 77, 859 

Crowther, Rev. , i. 44 

ii. 164 

Cullon, Cardinal, opposes IrfiSllfttJniversity 
bill, ii. 331, 385, 888 ; Gladstone’s meeting 
with (1877), ii. 433 ; mentioned, i. 295 
Cumberland, Duke of, i. 94, 104, 206 
Currie, Sir Donald, iii. 88, 890 
Customs, articles liable to, in various 
years, ii. 20 and note 
Cyprus— 

British acquisition of, ii. 461 
Convention regarding, ii. 437, 488 ; iii. 393 
Gladstone’s Midlothian reference to, ii. 
449 ; iii. 22 

Seizure of, projected, ii. 485 

Daily News, ii. 375, 478 and note 
Daily Telegraph, ii. 471 ; iii. 324 and note 
Dale, R. W., ii. 103-104, 231, 232, 432 
Dulhousie, Lord, i. 259 ; iii. 229 note 
Dalkeith, Lord, ii. 443, 464 
Dalmeny, ii. 446, 402 ; iii. 180, 370 
Dairy mple, Mr., iii. 188 
Dante— 

Gladstone’s appreciation of, i. 150-151, 
155 note l , 100, 160; iii. 319, 367, 415 
Scartazzini on, iii. 293 
Darbishire, Mr., ii. 104 
Darfur, iii. Ill, 114 note 2, 119 
Daru, ii. 244 
Darwin, ii. 407, 420 
Davidson, Bishop, i. 370 note 2 
Davis, Jefferson, ii. 56, 61-03 
De Retz, iii. 193 
De Tabley, Lord, ii. 3 46 
December, important events if* Glad- 
stone’s life in, ii. 194 
Delane, Mr., i. 465 ; ii. 117, 205, 335, 419 
Demera^a, i. 1^)18, 167 
Democracy — 

i > Fair play a natural tendency of, iii. 233 
Gladstone’s feeling for, ii. 60, 94, 96, 
102, 154, 403; iii. 68; his efforts 
against besetting vice of, ii. 190 ,* his 
faith in, i. 463; iii. 132, 430; his 
moulding of opinion of, iii. 405 ; their 
devotion to Gladstone, iii. 08, 69, 
189, 250 

Mazzini’s work for, iii. 859 
Oxford in relation to, ii. 27 
SpendthrifUtendency of, iii. 405 
Denison, Bishop Edward, censure of 
Hampden opposed by, i. 119 

Afyhdeacon, Gorliam case, i. 282 

note i ; wkhdraws supiiort from Glad- 
stone, i. 335; condemnation of, for 
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h&esy, 1. 416; otherwise mentioned, 
i, 41, 53, 58, 59, 73 note* 

Denison, J. E. (Speaker), iL 150 
Denmark— 4 

Gladstone's cruise to (1883), iii. 1B8-89, 
890 ; tribute from, iii. 401 * 

Schleswig-Holstein question, see that 
title 

Deputations, i. 190 

Derby, 14th Earl of, abolition proposals 
of, i. 76, 78 ; advocates reform, i. 106 ; 
joins conservatives, i. 106 ; Brougham’s 
estimate of, t 110; resigns on Irish 
church question, i. 114 ; Peel’s annoy- 
ance with, i. 174; on tariff question, i. 
194, 195 ; Gladstone's relations with, i. 
207 ; attitude towards repeal, i. 210 ; 
resigns, i. 211 ; on Peel’s eulogium of 
Cobden, i. 216 ; New Zealand question, 

i. 220; on quarrel between Gladstone 
and Bentinck, i. 223 ; Gmham’s attitude 
towards, i. 272; invites Gladstone to 
enter the government, i. 292, 3,01-302 ; 
Gladstone declines, i. 302 ; views on 
papal aggression question, i. 302 ; reply 
to Lord Howick in sugar-dutie* debate, 
iii. 425 ; cabinet of three men and a half 
(1852), i. 309 ; supported by the Peelites, 

i. 316, 318 ; attitude towards free trade, 
i, 316, 319 ; Oxford commission, i. 872 ; 
gratitude to Gladstone, i. 323 ; resigns 
on budget defeat, i. 328; views on 
Gladstone’s budget, i. 350 ; attempts 
to form a ministry (1855), i. 391-392 ; 
fails, i. 392-893 ; communications with 
Gladstone, i. 410-411, 413, 416, 418 ; re- 
lations with Disraeli, i. 418, 418 ; recom- 
mends union with Disraeli and Peelites, 

i. 419 ; vote of censure on Palmerston 
(1857), ii. 204 ; forms second administra- 
tion (1858), i. 429 ; financial policy of, 
Hi. 434 ; letter to Gladstone, i. 430 ; 
Bright’s views on position of, i. 431-432 ; 
Reform bill (1859), i. 463 ; ii. 151 ; defeat 
and dissolution, i. 463 ; ii. 200 ; Gladstone 
in sympathy with, i. 470; Gladstone’s 
estimate of, ii. 146; forms a govern- 
ment (1866), ii. 159 ; on Irish railways 
commission, ii. 183 note 2 ; on Irish 
Church bill, ii. 203, 210 ; peers created 
by, ii. 827; otherwise mentioned, i. 132, 
321, 322, 325 and note , 394, 395, 399; ii. 
119 note 1 , 192; iii. 218*ote, 428, 451 

Derby, 15yj Earl of, on Reform bill (1866), 

ii. 153 ; on Ireland, ii. 182 ; on JLuxem# 
burg guarantee, ii. 243, 272 and note ; 
declines to serve on Alabama commis- 
sion, ii. 306 ; subscribes to Mill memorial, 

ii. 412; views on eastern question, il. 
418, 430, 434; resigns, ii. 435 note*; 
declines office with Gladstone, ii. 476 ; 
colonial secretary (1882), iii. 452 ; London 
convention with Transvaal (1884), iii. 
35 and note ; declines to join Glad- 
stone’s government (188ft), iii. 76 ; joins 
as colonial secretary, iii. 76 ; Glad* 
stone’s letter to, on Irelaqd, iii. 163 ; 
declares against home rultL iiiiK20 note, 
222 ; otherwise mentioned? i. 77, 98, 99, 


102, 108 ' 132, 169, 178, 184, 219, ,292, 
812 ; ii.*79 ; iii. 203, 204 
Devon, Lord, i. 254-256 
Devonshire, Duke of, ii. 183 note ; iii. 53, 
127, 131 

Dickson, Colonel, ii. 432 
Dilke, Sir Charles, supports the resolu- 
tions on Turkey, ii. 427 ; declines to 
join Gladstone’s government except 
with ChanJBerlain, ii. 477 ; president of 
local government board, iii. 452 ; claim 
of, to* cabinet position, iii. 76 ; ap- 
pointed to local government board, iii. 
“5 ; conferences on Franchise bill, iii. 
105 ; agrees to send Gordon to, Soudan, 

iii. 115 ; on Crimes Act, iii. 146 ; opposes 
land purchase for Ireland,. Iii. 148; 
b resigns, iii. 148 ; speech on Irish policy, 

iii. 200 ; for homo rule, iii. 228 note 
Dillon, J. t iii. 887, 342 
Dillwyn, L., ii. 108 

Ibngwall, Gladstone presented with 
freedom of, i. 353 

Disestablishment, see under Churches 
Disraeli, B., see Bcaconsfield 

Mrs., ii. 148, 414-415 

Dissenters — 

Affirmation bill opposed by, iii. 17 
Disestablishment speech by Gladstone, 
effect of, ii. 348-349 

Educational views of (1843 and 1847), 

ii. 229; (1870), ii. 229-282; estrange- 
ment of, by Education Act of 1870, 

ii. 233, 296 ; opposition to the Act, ii. 
234 

Election of 1874, action in, ii. 375 
Gladstone’s relations with (1864), ii. 
103; (1868), ii. 194 ; (1869), ii. 206; 
views on Gladstone’s retirement, ii, 
388 

Home rule, attitude towards, in Wales, 

iii. 244 

University, exclusion of, i. 376-377 ; ii. 
237 and note ~ • 

Dissenters' Chapels bill, i. 155, 244, 245 
Disturbance Compensation bill, iii. 86 
Divorce- 

French law on, i. 423 note 1 ' 
Gladstone’s views on, i. 423-426 and note 
Statistics regarding, i. 426 note 

bill (1857), i. 424-427 

Dobrudseha, ii. 495 note 2 
Dodson, J. G., ii. 852 note ; iii. 220 note , 450 
Dblliuger, Dr.,«Gladstone’s visit to (1845), 
i. 235-237 and note ; later visit (1874), ii. 
389 ; criticisms from, on VaHeanitm, ii. 
394 ; Acton compared with, ii. 423; 
Gladstone’s visit to (1886), iii. 266-267 ; 
Salmon ’sagreement with, iii. 315 ; death 
of, iii. 318 ; Gladstone’s estimate of, iii. 
318, 351 

Doliis Hill, iii. 291, 390 
Don Paciflco debate, i. 273-275 and note, 
276, 277, 293 * 

Dongola, iii. 110, 124 
Donnachaidh clan, i. 12 
* Douglas, Sir C., i. 312 
Doyle, Francis, at Eton, i. 26, 28, 82 ; 
Gladstone’s friendship with, i. 80, 41 ; 
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Gladstone’s letters to, !. 154 ; ii. 477 ; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 25 ntf'e, 44 note , 
55, 88, 100, 4£3 ; ii. 140 
Dragonetti, the Marquis, ii. 10 
Drayton, i. 98 

Drew, Mrs. (Mary Gladstone), Gladstone’s 
letter to, ii. 360*, accompanies Gladstone 
to Midlothian, ii. 445 ; Acton’s letter 
to, on Middlesex candidature, ii. 468; 
engagement of, iii. 21 1\,. Gladstone’s 
letter to, on Robert Elsmere, iii. 270 
Drift, Gladstone’s view of, ii. 26S 
Dryden, iii. 364 
Duff, Grant, iii. 23 note 2 
DufTerin, Lord, urges Turkish interven- 
tion in' Egypt, iii. 62 ; advises abandon- 
ment of Kordofan and Darfur, iii. Ill ; 
mentioned, il. 60, 160, 222 ; iii. 312, 444 
Dugdale, W. &, i. Ill 
Duncan, Mr., ii. 22 note l 
Dundonald, Lord, iii. 137 note 
Dunfermline, Lord (Speaker), i. Ill 
Dunkellin, Lord, ii. 166 f 

Dunrobin, i. 353 
Dupanloup, Bishop, ii. 404 
Durham, Lord, i. 106, 133 
Dyke, Sir W. Hart, iii. 210 

Eastern Question, see Turkey 

Rownelia, ii. 487 

Eastlake, Sir C., ii. 144 
Ecce Homo , ii. 127, 132, 404 
Ecclesiastical appointments, i. 118; ii. 
284 328-330 

Commission (1835-36), iii. 352 

Titles bill, i. 301, 304-308 and note ; 

effect of Act on wliigs, i. 832 ; repeal of 
(1871), ii. 392 
Economy — 

Churchill’s efforts for, iii. 276 
Direct taxation conducive to, ii. 48 
Gladstone’s efforts for, ii. 83-35, 41, 
47, 49-50, 365-367, 378; iii. 84, 382, 
405 < 

Edinburgh, Gladstone’s early visit to, i. 
8; reception in (June *86), iii. 259; 
Gladstone iirst lord rector of university, 

i. 472 

Duke of, ii. 289, 346 

Edinburgh Review, Gladstone’s anony- 
mous article in, ii. 262 
Education, primary— 

Board school question at Hawarden, 
iii. 446 

Condition of, in 1869, ii. 229 note 
Controversy on, nature of, ii. 232-238 
Differences regarding, in liberal party, 

ii. 378 

Dissenters’ views on (1848 t*ad 1847), ii. 
229 ; (1870) ii. 230-231 ; estrangement 
by Act of .1870, ii. 232 ; opposition to 
the Act, ii. 283 

Forster’s bill (1870), ii. 226, 228, 230-282, 
234-286, 875 

Free, advocated by Chamberlain (1886), 

iii. 332, 170 

PeeVs bill (1843), ii. 227 note 
State aid for, Gladstone's views on, i. 
109 ; ii. 226-228, 236 


Education, secondary — 

Classical course, Gladstone’s view ©L 
iii, 445-447 , 

Reform of (1869), ii. 286-287 ' 

Edwards, Jonathan, iii. 858 
Egert&n, Sir P., 1. 44 note 

il. 112-118 and note * 

Egypt — 

Alexandria — English and French fleets 
at, iii. 61 ; bombardment of. iii. 68, 
65-66 

Anglo-French control in, iii. 57, Cl, 90 ; 
proposal of Anglo-French occupation, 
iii. 59-60 

Annexation idea unfavourably viewed 
in England, iii. 91 
Army, revolt of, iii. 57, 6T, 64 
British responsibilities in, ii. 478; iii. 113 
Conference of Constantinople, iii. 63 
Financial position of, iii. 57, 59, 91-98, 
130, 146, 149; London convention, 
iii. 92 

Gladstone’s prognostication regarding, 
iii.’ 56 

Northbrook’s mission to, iii. 92 
Reforms in, possible only by evacua- 
tion of Soudan, iii. 113 
Soudan, see that title 
Southern frontier of, determined (1885), 
iii. 137 

Suez Canal — 

Construction of, I. 440-441 
France, attempted agreement with, 
regarding, iii. 92 
Protection of (1882), iii. 62, 64 
Tol-el-Kebir, iii. 64, 91 note 
Withdrawal from, difficulties of, iii. 
91 ; Salisbury’s policy regarding, iii. 

d’Eichtlial, Gustave, ii. 408 
Elcho, Lord, ii. 16 note 
Elections, general— (1S85), iii. 182-187 ; 
(1886), iii. 261 ; (1892), iii. 370, 372 ; dates 
of Gladstone’s, ii. 461 
Elgin, Lord (J. Bruce), i. 41, 44 note ; ii. 

15 note, 147 ; iii. 436 
Eliot, Lord, i. 176 
Elizabeth, Queen, iii. 36l 
Ellenborough, Lord, i. 891, 434 ; iii. 423 
Ellice, E., i. 165, 176, 346, 365; ii>147 
Elliot, Arthur, iii. 215 
Elwin, W., i. 412, 414 
Emancipation, 47c Slave-holding 
Emerson, R. W., i. 181-132 note , 168 ; in 
f 849 

Employers’ liability bill (1898), iii. 380 
Endowed Schools bill (1869), ii. 287 
Epirus, ii. 487 
Errington, W. V., iii. 48 
Esher, Viscount, cited, ii. 478 note* 
Esmys and Reviews, i. 284 ; ii. 125, 329 
Estcourt, T. G. B., 1. 242 
Estimates ( see also Expenditure), (185® 
and I860), ii. 19 ; (1874-75), ii. 286 note* 
366 ; (1892) itf. 882, 883 * 

Eton, Gladstone's career at, i. 20-33? 

examines at (1840), L 170 
Eton Miffiiaany, 1. 26, 28, 29 
Eug&aiei'Eittpress, ii. 849 
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Bvafbs, W. M., it 144 
Eversley, Viscount (Speaker), i. 197 
Ewelme appointment, ii. 294-295 ; iii. 407 
Exchequer and Audit Act (1866), 4i.. 48 
Expenditure— 1 

Annual amount of (1860-65 and 1873), ii. 
' 285 

Army and Navy, on (1857-66), ii. 40 
Excess in, Gladstone’s efforts against, 
' ii. 83-36, 41, 47, 49-50 
Policy of (1853-59), i. 352 
Spirit of, Gladstone's protest against, 
* ii. 89, 48 

Export trade, growth of (1860-66), ii. 51- 
52 


Factory Legislation, i. 79 
Faguet, cited, ii, 451 
Farini, i. 298-300; ii. 7 
Farquhar, Sir W , i. 119, 851 ; ii. 126 
Farr, W. W., i. 22 
Farrer, Lord, i. 246 note 2 
Fasque, family portraits at, i. 7 ; church 
at, i. 9 note 1 ; purchase of, i. 80 ; Helen 
* Gladstone buried at, ii. 458; T. Glad- 
stone's golden wodding at, *i. 166; 
Gladstone's visit to (1891), iii. 347 
Favre, Jules, ii. ‘27r 
Fawcett, H., ii. 229, 338 note, 352 
FeChter, C. A. , ii. 144 and note 
F^nelon, i. 137, 160 
Fenians — 

Papal rescript, attitude towards, iii. 
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Parnell's alleged conversation with a 
spy regarding, iii. 305-307 
Plots by (1867), ii. 182 
Temper of (1887), iii. 282 
Ferdinand, King, i. 201, 295, 298 
Ferguson, Dr., ii. 21 
Field, Cyrus, ii. 55, 349 
Fielden J., i. 85 

Finance (see also Budgets, Expenditure, 
National Debt, Taxation) — 

Egyptian, iii. 130, 146, 149 
Gladstone’s masterly statements on, ii. 
449 ; iii. 6 ; .his principles of, ii. 21, 
44-48, 53 

Home Rule bill, provisions regarding, 
seconder Ireland 
Pitt’s, iii. 438 
Popular interest in, i. 340 
Finance bill, ii. 30-31 m • 

Finlay, G.^. 450, 454 note, 457 
Fire insurance duty, ii. 284 ; iii. 449 ♦ 

Fish, H., ii. 64, 306-307, 310 
Fisher, Bishop, ii. 406 
Fitzgerald, Lord, i. 191 
, Fitzmaurice, Lord E., ii. 352 note 
Fitzroy, Lord C., i. 311 ; ii. 78 
Fitzwilliam, Lord, iii. 237, 257 
v Florence, ii. 7-8 ; iii. 293 
Follett, Sir W. W., i. 238 
Foreign affairs, British ignorance of, ii. 

Foreign Enlistment Act (1870), ii. 305 and 
note, 309 • 

Foreign policy— , A • 

Gladstone’s views on, ii, 240-242 


, Foreign policy —continued 
Peel's ii&uence on, i. 183 
Popular fickleness regarding, i. 856 
Forster, W. E., on American civil war, ii, 
67; views on liberal party, ii.,94; 
vice-president of council (1870), iii. 444 ; 
Education bill of, ii. »26, 228, 230-232, 
234-236, 375 ; Endowed Schools bill 
of, ii. 237 ; Ballot bill, ii. 281 ; on Ala - 
bama case/ii. 307, 312; on Irish uni- 
versity debate, ii. 839 ; cm Bulgarian 
question, ii. 417 ^plrish secretary (1880), 
ii. 477; iii. 452 ; radical attitude towards, 
ii. 477; allows Coercion Act to lapse 
(1880), iii. 38 ; on Lords’ rejection of 
Disturbance bill, iii. 309; 4 village ruffian* 
theory, iii. 89 ; seeks coercive powers, 

• iii. 39, 40 ; Coercion bill of, iii. 40, 41 arui 
note, 228 note%; at Ha warden, iii. 44;' 
Gladstone's letters to, iii. 45, 51 ; con- 
dition of Ireland under, iii, 286 ; resigns, 
fiii. 50, 69, 452 ; on franchise extension 
in Ireland, iii. 309 note 3 ; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 341 note, 352, 361, 377, 
382, 429 ; iii. 49, 129, 134, 444 
Fortescue, C., see Carlingford 
Fortnightly Review , iii. 59 
Fortunafco, i. 296 
Fould, A, ii. 43, 147 
Fowler, H. H., iii. 254, 373 note 

William, ii. 223 

Fox, General, i. 170 

C. J., views of, on emancipation of 

slaves, i. 78 ; estimate of, by Peel and 
Harrowby, i. 98; motion of, against 
Lord Sandwich, i. 106; parliamentary 
position of, i, 331 ; protests against 
British interference in Crimea, i. 354 
Otherwise mentioned, i. 97 ; ii. 174, 
447 

Henry, i. 4*5 

France — 

Alliance with, Gladstone’s view of, i. 

406 ; ii. 12 * 

Alliances sought by (1869), ii. 243, 245 
American war, joint mediation in, urged 
on England and Russia, ii. 65 
Austria, peace with, Lord Elcho’s 
motion on, ii. 16 note 
Berlin treaty obligations, attitude 
towards, iii. 8 

Black Sea affair, ii. 258, 271 and note$ 
Commercial treaty with— suggested by 
Cobden, iif 15, 16; negotiation of, 
ii. 17, 30; discussed in cabinet, ii. 
17-18 ; provisions of, ii. 17 not*2, 19 ; 
objects of, ii. 18-19; publication of, 
in Belgian papers, ii. 21 ; results of, 
ii. 51 ; in. 437, 438 ; Gladstone’s later 
views on, ii. 51 note 
Commune (1871), ii. 233 
Csnfusion in policy of, ii. 92 
Crimean war, see that title 
Danubian provinces, policy regarding, 
ii. 3 

Divorce illegal in (1816-84), i. 423 note* 
Don Faciflco case, offer of good offices 
in, i. 273 

Egypt, action regarding (1881), iii. 57 ; 
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France — continued 

understanding with Salisbury, iii. 
57 ; the joint note, iii. 59 ; fleet at 
Alexandria, iii. 01 ; fleet withdrawn, 
iii. 08 ; agrees to British advance in 
Egypt, iii. 04; declines to take any 
action, iii. 64 ; Salisbury policy frus- 
trated by, iii. 373 
German unity a menace io, ii. 242 
Gladstone’s finance adnitad in, ii. 43 ; 
Gladstone elected foreign associate of 
institute of, ii. la? and note ; tribute 
at liis death, iii. 401 
Italian unity aided by, ii. G-7, 12 ; see 
also Napoleon 
Land question in, iii. 859 
Nice and Savoy acquired by, ii. 8, 18. 

24, 82 c 

Orsini affair, representations regarding, 

i. 428 

Palmerston’s attitude towards, i. 272; 

ii. 37, 38 , 

Poetry in, iii. 303 

Prussia— 

Treaty with, regarding Belgium, ii. 258 
War with (1870}— British efforts to 
avert, ii. 247*250, 254-255 ; declara- 
tion of, ii. 254 and note 8 ; French 
miscalculations, ii. 255 ; course of, 
ii. 260 ; British sympathy after 
Sedan, ii. 272 ; effect of the war on 
British naval expenditure, ii. 285 
Republic— recognition of (1871), ii. 262 ; 

statesmen of, iii. 359 
Rome — occupation of, ii. 82-83, 162, 
242, 245 ; British attitude towards 
the occupation, ii. 388 ; evacuation 
of, ii. 164, 3S8 

Roumania, coolness with Britain regard- 
ing, ii. 4 ,, 

Schleswig-Holstein question, ii. 89-90 
Tariff negotiations with, i. 198 
Turkish murder of consul at Salonica, 

ii. 416 ; attitude towards Turkey 
(1881), iii. 58 

Vatican decrees, attitude towards, ii. 386 
ViciHsitndes of government in, i. 307 
War with (1812), iii. 354 ; war rumoured 
(1859-60), ii. 34, 36 
Zenith of the empire, ii. 5 
Franchise extension— 

Anticipations regarding (1885), iii. 132, 
152 * 

Bill of 1860, ii. 152 ; bill of 1866, ii. 151- 
156; bill of 1867, ii. 169-178, 180 
Boroughs, for, workmen’s attitude 
towards, ii. 06, 103, 150, 100, 171; 
Palmerston’s views regarding, ii. 98, 
152; household suffrage struggle, ii. 
168-178 ; liberal aid to tories for (1867), 

iii. 180, 195 

Counties, for, ii. 162, 861, 365 ; iii. 04 et 
seq. 

Conservative party the gainers by, iii. 

Gladstone’s speech on (1864), ii. 97-100 
Ireland, see under Ireland 
Manhood, Chamberlain’s pronounce- 
ment on, iii. 183 


Franchise extension — continued 
Reform bill of 1866 restricted to, ii. 152 
Fraser, family of, i. 18 note 

Bi#iop, ii. 330 

fir William, i. 9 and notes 

Frederick William, Crown Prince .of 
Prussia, i. 131 
Free Trade — 

Disraeli’s pronouncements on, i. 322 
Employment in relation to, ii. 44 
External agitation, production of, ii. 
171 

French commercial treaty in relation* 
to, ii. 17 note 2, 19 
Gladstone’s speech on (1881), iii. 47 
Freeman, E. A., ii. 278 „ 

Freeman's Journal , ii. 219 
Freemantle, T. F., i. 176 
Frere, Sir Bartle, liberal disapproval of, 
iii. 3, 6 ; responsible for Zulu war, iii. 
18 ; the Queen's feeling for, iii. 19 ; 
enquires liberal policy, iii. 22; promises 
Boers self-government, iii. 24; South 
Africau Dutch exasperated by, iii. 84 
note; recalled, iii. 19, 25 note 3 
Freshtlff'd, J. W. f i. 174, 251 
Freyciuet, M. de, iii. 59, 61-64 
Frohschainmer, J., ii. 397 
Front, J., i. 297 

Froudc, Hurrell, i. 119, 122, 226 

J. A., i. 231 note » ; ii. 409, 423 

Funerals, ii. 322 
Furse, C. W., ii. 330 

Gaisford, Dr., i. 86, 37 
Gambetta, ii. 254 note*; iii. 58, 60, 61, 64, 
349 

Garfield, Mrs., iii. 83 

Garibaldi — sails from Genoa, ii. 9 ; enters 
Naples, ii. 14 ; in England, ii. 83-87 ; 
Gladstone's estimate of, ii. 84, 87 ; 
Italian estimate of, ii. 87 ; Manning’s 
attitude towards, ii. 146 ; letters from, 
ii. 404 ; mentioned, ii. 140 ; iii. 401 
Gaskell, Mrs. Benjamin, i. 118 
James Milnes, Gladstone’s friend- 
ship with, i. 30, 41 ; debating society 
in rooms of, i. 44 ; speech on Reform 
bill, i. 55 ; Gladstone’s visits to, i. 71 ; 
ii. 333; otherwise mentioned, n 26, 28, 
32, 86, 37, 48, 49, 55, 56, 57, 69, 70, 72, 
97, 101, 102, 103, 170, 183 
George III., ii.^G ; iii. 138 
Gerasimus, Bishop, i. 450 * 

<Germa^y ( see also Prussia)— 

Berlin memorandum, ii. 417 
treaty obligations, attitude to- 
wards (1880), iii. 8 

Black Sea provisions of Treaty of Paris 
disapproved by, ii. 267 
Colonial question in, iii. 92 
Egyptian question, attitude towards, 
iii. 62, 63 

Italian alliance with, iii. 312, 818 
Luxemburg affair, ii. 243, 272 and note 
Poetry in, iii. 368 

Schleswig-Holstein question, ii. 87-00 . 
Turkish murder of consul at 3alonica y 
ii. 416 
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Gerffany (&e also "Prussia}— continued 
Unification of/’ii. 273 ; France menaced 
by, ii. 2?2 

Vaticamdecrees, attitude towarcfc.ii. 885 
Gibbon, i. 145 ; ii>. 358 1 

Gibson, M ilner-, Gladstone against, if 846 ; 
efforts towards peace, i. 407; return to 
parliament (1858), i. 428; in Palmerston 
government., i. 407 ; unpopularity of, in 
Oxford, i. 469 ; on Taper Duties lull, ii. 
20, 28, 80 ; Gladstone supported by, ii. 
28, 107 ; iii. 430 

Gladstone, name changed from Glad- 
stones, i. 14 (hid note* 

Agues (daughter), engagement of, ii. 

359 ; marriage, ti. 301 

Anne (Msfen, i. 13 note 2 , 118 

Helen Jane (sister), i. 13 -note 2; Glad- 
stone abroad with, i. 210, 235 ; secession 
to Home, i. 235. 245 ; death, ii. 458 

Henry (son), Gladstone’s message to, 

on learning Latin, ii. 73 ; at school, ii. 
145 ; starts for India, ii. 423 ; Glad- 
stone’s letters to, ii. 444, 454 ; iii. 224 
— Herbert (son), Gladstone’s letters to, 
ii. 46 and -note ; iii. 195, 438 ; returned 
for Leeds, ii. 468 : press interview of 
(Dec. ’85), iii. 2< 0, *'01 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, ii. 3G0, 802, 460, 408 ; iii. 2 

Sir John (father), political work of, 

i. 7-8, 15, 16, 1S4; churches built by, n 
9 and note i ; marriage of, i. 12; views 
of, on slave-holding, i. 17-18; Glad- 
stone’s defence of. in the Liverpool 
Courier, i. 24 ; loses Berwick election, i. 
33; political acuteness of, i. 51-52; 
criticisms on W. E. Gladstone, i. 55-50 ; 
Howick’s attack on, i. 70 ; Fasquc 
bought by, i. 80 ; seventieth birthday 
of, i. 88 ; loses Dundee election (1837), 
i. 104; disapproves Jamaica journey, i. 
109; transfers Dementia property to 
his sons, i. 107 ; ass : sls Scotch training 
college scheme, i. 172 ; correspondence 
with Teel regarding his sons, i. 190-19] ; 
views of, on protection, i. 222, 242; 
. baronetcy o r , i. 217, 222 ; views on Glad- 
stone’s Oxford candidature, i. 214; on 
Jew ish Disabilities Removal bill, i. 279 ; 
buys fiorthm of Ilawardeu estates, i. 
253; attitude t wards Peel (1*49), i. 
261; death of, i. 287-288 ; W. E. Glad- 
stone’s rdaMons with, it*14, 24, #83, 61, 
73 ; W. F. Gladstone's letters to, i. 91 . 207, 
210-2.1. 20T-262, 278-279; iii. 417 fetter 
from, on choice of profession, iii. 422 ; 
W. E. Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 14-15, 
102 

Mr*. John (mother), W. E. 

Gladstone’s devotion to, i. 71, 95, 97 ; 
death of, i. 97 

John (brother), i. 11-12, ly note 2; 

travel* of, with W. E. Gladstone, i. 04 ; 
Walsall candidature of, i. 172-173; par- 
liamentary election of, d^ired bv his 
father, i. 191 ; W, E. Gladstone’s letter 
to, on fami v differences, i. 28%; illness 
and death of wife of, ii. 73, 74 pdeath 
Of, ii. 142 * * 

VOL. Ilf * 


/lladstone^Mary (daughter), see Drew 

Robmson (brother), i. 13 note 2 ; 

appointed manager of Demerara p roper- 
ties, L 167 ; position of, in Liverpool, i. 
191 ; at Gladstone's Lancashire candida- 
ture (1805), ii. 312; W. E. Gladstone's 
htters to, i. 367, 411412, 467; iL 48, 
100, 347 

— - Stephen fom), ii. 194, J 360, 379 

Thomas tflgrandiathur), i. ^12 • 

Another), slave-lndd mg defended 

by, i. IS; attituddHowurus Iteiorm bill, 
i. 52 note ; on Gladstone's Oxford can- 
didature, i. 244 ; Gladstone’s hitter to, 
on otters of a peerage, ii. 374 ; otherwise- 
mentioned, i. J 3 note 51, 191 

William Ewart — * 

• App* arance of (1827), i. 26 ; (1840) i. 
145 ; (1882) iii. 70 
Career , chronological sequence of - — 

18C9-1831. Biith ami baptism, i. 

§ 6 ; childhood, i. 8- 11 ; at Eton, i. 20-33 ; . 
first speech, i. 27; Oxford, i. 36-63 ; 
tries for the Ireland, i. 45-46, 244 note 

1832. Foreign tra\el, i. 64-66; im- 
pressions in Rome, i. 64; Newark 
candidature, i. 60-70, 72 ; election 
addresses, i. 67 ; first, speech as mem- 
ber of parliament., i. 70 ; visits to 
Clumber, Thornes, and Leamington,, 
i. 7 1 ; birthday, i. 72 

1833. Lincoln’s Inn, i. 73 ; member- 
ship of Oxford and Cambridge club 
and Carlton club, i. 73 and voted * ; 
forms brotherhood with Aclarnl, i. 
74 ; enters parliament, i. 75 ; maiden 
speech, i. 77 ; part y votes (1833), i. 
79 ; visit to Fasquc, i. 80 

1834. Visit to ftcalorth and Oxford, 
i. 82-83 ; at Jfusque, i. SO ; treasury 
appointment, i. 88-89 ; opjmses ad- 
mission of dissenters to universities, 
i. 214 

1835. Returned for Newnf^c with- 
out contest, i. 89 90 ; meets Disraeli 
at Low l Lyndhurst’s, i. 91 ; appointed 
under-seerc.tary for the colonies, i. 
91 ; contemplates resignation, i. 93 ; 
speech on Irish church, i. 93 ; speech 
at Newark, i. 95-96; committee on 
native atlairs at the Cape, i. 265 

183 J- Death of his mother, i. 97 ; 
visit to Drayton, i. 98 ; visit to 
Ilawardeu, f. 99; speech on negro 
apprenticeship, i. 99 and note; visit 
to Haddo, i. 101 ; committee on waste 
lands, i. 265 

1837. %peecli at Newark on tolera-. 
tion, etc., i. 102 ; presents the Queen 
with the Oxford address, i. 103 ; can- 
vassing at Newark, L 103 ; nominated 
f««r Manchester, i. 104 ; elected for 
Newark, i. 104 ; at Dundee, Glasgow 1 , 
Liverpool, Manchester, i. 104 ; at 
Basque, i. 105 ; first interview with 
Duke of Wellington, i. 105 

1838. Admitted to consultations 
on Canadian affairs, i. 106 ; speaks on 
Moles worth’s vote of censure, i. 107 

2 L 
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Career, chronological sequence of— (con- 
tinued) 

speech on slave apprenticeship sys- • 
item, i. 107-109: work on educational 
questions, L 309 ; influenced by Cole- 
ridge and /aimer, i. 123*124 note i; 

The State in its Relation with the 
Church, i.\28, 131 ; fq^oign travel, i. 

1839. * Opinions on his bqok, i. 130- 
135; work on dmunittces, i. 303; 
marriage, i. 106 

1840. Speech on China question, i. 

168>; birth of eldest son, i. 109 ; dines 
at Guizot’s, i. 170; examines at Eton, 
i. 170 ; Scotch training college scheme, 
i. 171-172, 245 ; committee ou colonisa- 
tion of New Zealand, i. 265 

1841. Church Principles, i. 135 ; his 
brother’s Walsall election, i. 172; 

. visits Nuneham and Oxford, i. If 4 ; 
speaks on sugar duties, i. 175; re- 
elected for Newark, i. 177 ; Sir S. 
Glynne’s candidature — iioylalce — 

Ha warden, i. 177-178; vice-president 
<of the board of trade, i. 178-182, 185 ; 
re-elected for Newark, i. 180; corre- 
spondence with Peel on journalistic 
imputations, i. 182 ; Jerusalem 
bishopric, i. 228 ; advocates increnso 
in colonial episcopate, i. 245 

1842. Protection question, i. 184- 
188; suggests retirement, i. 187: 
tariff reform, i. 188-190; shooting 
.accident, i. L3S ; Glenalmond, i. 172 

1843. Enters the cabinet, i. 191 ; 
parliamentary success, i. 193 ; protec- 
tion question, i. 194-195 ; tariff nego- 
tiations With foreign countries, i. 197 ; 
advocates removal of prohibit 
.export of machinery, i. 197-198; close 
relations with Manning and Hope, i. | 

22$ ; anxiety regarding Newman’s 
position, i. 229-231 ; protests against 
sentence on Pusey, i. 234 

1844. Bill for regulation of com- 
panies, i. 198; Telegraph Act, i. 198; 
Railway Act, i. 199; publishes Prayer- 
Book, i. 232 vote 3 ; reply to Ward’s 
Ideal, i. 232-233; Lady Hewley case, 
i. 238 ; proposes himself as Vatican 
envoy, i, 201 ; Maynooth, i. 200-204, 

206 *' 

1846. At Windsor Castle, i. 203 ; 
resigns office, i, 204-206 ; votes for 
second reading Of Mayimotli bill, i. 

206 ; tariff reform, i. #07 ; pamphlet, 
on results of liscal changes of 1842, 
i. 207 and note ; on free labour sugar 
proposal, i, 207 ; at Munich, i. 235 ; 
at Baden-Baden, i. 237 : coi*n law 
repeal, i. 209-212; secretary lor the 
colonies, i. 21 1 

1846. Colonial clergy questions, i. 

265 ; recall of colonial governor, i. 
265-266 ; out of parliament, i. 212- 
213; offended at Peel’s eulogium on 
Cobden, t. 215-216 ; conversation with 


Lord Lyndhurst on conserfciti . « . 
party, 1. 217-218; witH^Tocelyn and 
Graham, 1. 218-219; interview with 
Pelt!, i. 219-222 ; quarrel with Lord 
p. Benfcinck, i. 222-223 
*■ 1847. Oxford candidature, i. 242- 
246; election, i. 247 ;* Jewish Dis- 
abilities Removal bill, i. 278-280 ; Oak 
farm and Hawarden estate embarrass* 
ments, i. 250, 264 

1848. Special constable against 
chartists, i. 265 ; Oxford D.C.L., i. 
279 ; on Hampden's appointment as 
bishop, i. 280 

1849. Divergences from Peel, i. 
201; mission for his^friend, i. 269* 
270 ; Gorham case, i. 280 

1850. Supports Disraeli's agri- 
cultural distress motion, i. 262*264 ; 
Gorham case, i. 280-282 and note; 
death of his daughter, i. 282, 287 ; 
Australian Colonies bill, i. 268; Don 
Pacilico debate, i. 273-275 and note; 
death of Peel, i. 271 ; question of 
leadership, i. 276-277 ; opposes uni- 
veCfsities commission, i. 370 ; Naples, 
i. 289-292 ; on committee for exhibi- 
tion medal inscriptions, il. 409 

1851. Returns to London, i. 292 , 
Letters to liord Aberdeen, i. 291, 292 
and note, 293, 294-296, 297-298 and 
note 3 ; invited by Stanley to take 
office, i. 292, 301-302 ; declines, i. 802 ; 
Ecclesiastical Titles bill, i. 304-808; 
secession of Manning and Hope, i. 
286 ; death of his father, i. 288 ; letter 
to a Scotch bishop on religious free- 
dom, i. 285, 317 

1852. First Derby administration, 
i. 310; approaches Aberdeen and 
Graham, i. 310-311 ; views on PeelHe 
policy, i. 310-311; overtures from 
Russell, i. 313 ; supports Derby i. 
815 ; on Four Seats Bill, i. 315 and 
note; re-elected for Oxford, i. 317; 
equipoise of opinions, i. 821 ; defendr 
free trade, i. 322 ; overtures from 
Derby, i. 323 ; speech on Disraeli's 
budget, i. 326-327 ; incident at the 
Carlton, i. 327-328 ; New' Zealand., 
Government bill, i. 268 and note 2, iii. 
425-426 ; appointed chancellor of the 
esi'jliequdl*, i. 822-333 

1853. Difficulties at Oxford, i. 335- 
spo ; re-election, i. 336 ; moves to 
house of chancellor of exchequer, i. 
839 ; advocates reduction of force in 
tlio Pacific, i. 340 ; budget, i. 841-350 ; 
iii. 405 ; attempted operation on . 
national debt, i. 350-351 ; iii. 426-428 ; 
Latin lessons to his son, i. 844; ill- 
ness at Dnnrobin, i. 353 ; presented 
wiVh freedom of Dingwall, i. 858;?, 
speech at Inverness, i. 353; Crimean 
war, i. 557 et s&q. ; speech at unveiling 
of Peel statue at Manchester, i. 858- 
359c case of Mr. Maurice, i. 837-838; 
C-Kford Reform, i. 372 

1854- Letter on revival of con* 
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Gladstone <W il ! tam Ewart— -confirmed 
Career, %hronologic(tl sequence of— (con- 
tinued) | * 

vocation, it 124 ; speeches onlpxfoid 
reform, i. 374, 379 note ; civil fervico 
• reform, 4. 379-381 ; iii. 429 ; criticisms 
of his finance, i. 382-383 ; speech on 
budget, i. 383-384; conflict with 
Bank of England, i. 385-386 ; iii. 430 ; 
(Savings Bank bill, i. 887 ; woods and 
forests dismissal case, i. 387 

1855 . M inisterial crisis, i. 388-404 ; 
opposes Roebuck’s motion, i. 390 ; 
joins Palmerston, i. 398-399 ; opposes 
Roebuck's motion in cabinet, i. 339- 
400 ; resigns, i.’ 401 ; unpopularity, i. 
403; efforts for peace, i. 406-408*; at 
Penmaenmawr, i. 408; Homeric 
studies, i. 409 ; Chester speech on 
colonial policy, i. 269 

1856 . Communications with Lord 
Derby, i. 410-411, 413; isolation, i. 
412; letter to Bishop Hampden, i. 

, 124-125 ; case of Archdeacon Denison, 

i. 416 * 

1857 . Interviews with Lord Derby, 
i. 416-418; opjibses Lewis’ budget,*!. 
417-419 ; co-operation with Disraeli, 
i. 418 ; communications with Cobden, 
i. 419 ; speech on the China war, i. 
419; returned for Oxford unopposed, 
i. 421 ; opposes Divorce bill, i. 426 ; 
encounters with Bethel 1, i. 425; ill- 
ness and death of Lady Lyttelton, i. 
427 

1868 . Opposes Conspiracy bill, i. 
428-429 and note ; refuses to join | 
Derby, i. 430-131 ; renewed proposal 
from Derby, i. 435 ; refused, i. 436, 
439; motion on the Principalities, i. 
476 ; letter from Disraeli, i. 437-438 ; 
reply, i. 438-439 ; supports Suez 
Canal Scheme, i. 441 ; letter to 
Graham on Indian Government, i. 
441 ; at Haddo, i. 442 ; commission 
to Ionian Islands, i. 442-459; at 
Athens, i. 450 

1859 . At Venice, Turin, Vicenza, 
Venona, Milan, i. 400; interview with 
Cavour, i. 460 ; defends nomination 
boroughs, i. 463; speech on Italian 
question, ii. 11; vc4*?s with Derby 
government, i. 466 ; joins Palmerston’s 
govenfftent. i. 467 ; letters jin hisf 
position, i. 467-408; trouble at Oxford, 
l. 468-470 ; re-elccled for Oxford, i. 
470; budget,ii. 16; speaks on Italiau 
affairs, ii. 16; Cobden’s visit, ii. 35, 
16; views on French war scare, ii. 
31; first lord rector of Edinburgh 
University, i. 472 

1860 . Budget, i. 351 ; ii. 19 ct seq . ; 
iii. 55 ; illness, ii. 21-22, 25-27 ; un- 
popularity, il. 23-25$ defeat on 
Savings Bank bill, ii. 26; speech on 
Paper Duty Repeal bill, ii^27 ; chief 
trains of cabinet business, ii^34 ; iii. 
436; the fortification sclffcme, ii. 83, 
85-37 ; a&binet struggle on question 


of edknomy, ii. 83-35 ; interview with 
Palmerston, ii. 35 ; at Penmaenmawr, , 
ii. 140 ; death of Lord Aberdeen, if. 08 

1861. Budget, it 30; cabinet 1 ' 

struggles, ii. 30, 72, 74 ; correspond* 
ence with Sir Wfri. Death cote on 
finance, iii. 433-456; attacks and 
abuse, ; Ameri*m civil waT, ii. 
54, 56, Sw* on education, ii., 256; iii. 
445: deaths of G rail am 'and Herbert, 

ii. ds | 

1862. Speech on Italy, ii. 83 ; 
correspondence with Palmerston, ii. 
38-39; panegyric on Prince, Consort, 
ii. 70; American civil war, ii. 69-64; 
triumphal reception in the north, ii. 
69-62 ; Newcastle speech on Ameri- 
can war, ii. 61-64; funeral of Mth. 
John Gladstone, ii. 74 ; Windsor, 
ii. 74 

1863. Death of his brother John, 
ii. 142; budget, ii. 61-62 ; proposal to 
extend income* tax to charities, ii, 
60-51; speech on Italy, ii. 343 ; at 
Penmaenmawr, ii. 345 ; at Balmofal, 
ii. 276-279 

1864. At. Balmoral, ii. 80-81; 
letters on Plssays and Jiv views judg- 
ment, ii. 125; speech on Mr. Dodson’s 
bill, ii. 237 and note 3; Garibaldi's 
visit, ii. 83-87 ; speech on extension 
offranchise, ii. 97-100; correspond ence 
with Palmerston, ii. 98-99 ; address 
from York workmen, ii. 100; Schles- 
wig-llolstein question, ii. 89-91; 
speeches in Lancashire, ii. 100-101; 
relations with protestant. dissenters, 
ii. 103; development in ideus, ii. 93 
et seq. 

1865. Cabinet struggles, ii. 107 ; 
criticism of Piece Homo , ii. 126-127, 
132, 133; elected foreign associate of 
tlio Institute of France, ii. # 106 and 
note; speech on Irish church, ii. 109; 
death of Cobden, ii. 109 ; letter to his 
son on ecclesiastical affairs, ii. 122 ; 
defeat at Oxford, ii. Ill; Lancashire 
candidature and election, ii. .111-112 ; 
speech on conservatism, ii. 136; letter 
to Bussell on death of Palmerston, ii. 
115; at Glasgow, ii. 317, IIS 

1866. Loader of Commons, ii. 119 ; 

tritmto to Palmers! on, ii. 120; intro- 
duces Reform bill, ii. 151 ; disaffection 
of followers, ii. 153, 155-358; second 
rending of Reform bill, ii, 153-164; 
budget, Ji. 62, 151 ; votes for aboli- 
tion of cnurch rates, ii. 123; against 
vote of confidence after debate, ii. 
157-168; audiences of the Queen, ii. 
168, 159 ; declines to Hpeak at IJyde 
Park demonstration, ii. 160 ; speech 
at Cobden dnh,*i. IG1 ; goes to Italy, 
ii. 162; in Rome, ii, 102-166; illness, 
ii. 164 ' 

1867. Dinner with the Society of 
Political Economists of France, ii. 
167 ; household suffrage struggle, ii. 
169-178 ; disaffection of followers, ii. 
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Gladstone, William E wart — oor&inued 
Career , chronological sequence of — (con- 
tinued) 

7,69, 170, 172, 175-177; Trijdi church 
question, ii. 183 ; speech at News- 
paper Press Inind dinner, ii. 177 

1868. Correspondence with Acland 
on popularCiscontentJi. 132-133; bill 
on church rates, ii. 123;«Trisli church 
question, ii. 185-188 *, election for 
Greenwich, ii. 191 noteA ; publica- 
tion of Chapter of Autobiography, ii. 
189; candidature in S.-W. Lancashire, 
ii. 190-191 and note 1 ; letter from the 
Queen, ii. 191 ; forms a cabinet, ii. 192- 
193 ; «peech at Greenwich, ii. 283 

1869. Colonial Society dinner, ii. 806- 
note ; letter to General Grey on for- 
eign policy, ii. 240 ; Irish church bill 
preliminaries, ii. 190-199 ; bill intro- 
duced, ii. 199-200 ; committee stage, <u. 
201 ; struggle with the Lords, ii. 202- 
205 ; Lords' amendments rejected, ii. 
206-208 ; concessions, ii. 209-210 ; pro- 
poses acceptance by Commons of 
modifications, ii. 211 ; illness, ii. 209, 
211 ; visit to Walmer Castle, ii. 212 ; 
322 ; Irish land question, ii. 218 et 
sag. ; letter to Bright on principles v. 
details, ii. 220 

1870. Irish land bill, ii. 222-224 ; A la- 
bama case.ii. 304; education question, 
ii. 226, 230-235 ; on reduction of arma- 
ments, ii. 244 ; efforts to avert Franco- 
Prussian war, ii. 247-250; daily 
conferences with Granville, ii. 257, 
neutrality of Belgium guaranteed, ii. 
259-260 ; views on annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine,. ii. 263-264; Rus- 
sian claims in Black Sea, ii. 267, 270 ; 
difficulties with the court, ii. 275; 
army reform, ii. 275 et seq. ; question 
of Commander-in-chiefs position, ii. 
275 ; iii. 448 ; Ballot bill, ii. 281. 

1871. Views on neutralisation of 

Alsace and Lorraine, ii. 272 ; anony- 
mous article in Edinburgh Review , ii. 
262; instructions to Alabama com- 
mission, ii. 308 ; abolition of purchase, 
ii. 275-278 ; Ballot bill, ii. 281-282, 288 ; 
struggles for economy, ii. 285 ; visit 
to Tennyson, ii. 2S8 ; freedom of Aber- 
deen, ii. 288 ; at Balmoral, ii. 289 ; at 
Edinburgh, ii. 290 ; funeral of Bir It. 
Murchison, iL 290; speech at Black- 
heath, ii. 290 ; conversations with 
Bright, ii. 291 ; Collierpa-ppointment, 
ii. 292-294 ; Kwelme appointment, ii. 
294-295 ; licensing questions, ii. 297 ; 
repeal of law against ecclesiastical 
titles, ii. 392" » 

1872. Unpopularity, ii. 296 ; cleav- 
age in party, ii. 296 ; attitudo of radi- 
cals, ii. 296-297 ; Alabama case, ii. 812- 
314 ; indignation on American claims, 
ii. 810 ; Act of Uniformity bill,i i. 313 ; 
speech at King’s College council meet- 
ing, ii. 396 ; visit to Oxford, ii. 833 ; 
address at Liverpool on Strauss, iL 896 


1873. Irish University bill, ii. 533- 
839 ; letters to the Queen on retiri 

ii. 837-338; ministeriaLcrisis, ii. 
8*)-347 1 iii. 450 ; letter to Bright, on edu- 
cation question, ii. 235 ; iii. 445 ; speech 
against disestablishment, ii. 364 and 
note , 365 ; the Queen’s birthday, ii. 322; 
death of Wilberforce, ii. 849; minis- 
terial embarrassments, ii. 850-354 ; be-* 
comes chancellor of exchequer, ii. 352; 
iii. 444 ; dispute as to vacating seat 
thereby, ii. 354-35S ; at Balmoral, ii. u 
859; engagement of his eldest daughter, “ 
ii. 359 • at Ha warden, ii. 860 ; cabinet 
embarrassments, ii. 860 ; marriage of 
his eldest daughter, ii. &61 

1874. Financial plans, ii. 363,365-366, 
869 ; question of dissolution, ii. 864 et 
seq. ; electoral manifesto, ii. 3(39-370 ; 
specchesat Greenwich, etc., ii. 371 and 
note ; election, ii. 372 ; resignation, ii. 
873-374aml note ; offers of a peerage, ii. 
874; retirement from leadership, ii. 
877-378,381-383 ; death of Sir B. Glynn* 
ii. ?79 ; Vatican decrees question, ii. 
381, 3S6-387 ; visit to Munich, ii. 389 ; 
Vatican Decrees jlamphlet, ii. 390-392 ; 
its reception, ii. 392-894 

1875. Meeting of Metaphysical So- 
ciety, ii. 382 ; article in Quarterly 
Review, ii. 394 ; more work on Vatican 
question, ii. 394-395 ; Vaticanism pub- 
lished, ii. 394-395 ; sale of house in 
Carlton House Terrace, ii. 396 

1876. Letter to Herbert Gladstone 
on Pitt’s finance, iii. 438; pamphlet 
on Bulgaria, ii. 418-421 ; speech at 
Blacklieath, ii. 419-420; visits in the 
north, ii. 421-422 ; work at Ilawar- 
den, ii. 423; visit to Liverpool, iL 
423 ; ‘ The Hellenic Factor in the 
Eastern Problem,’ ii. 423 ; St. James’s 
Hall meeting, ii. 424 ; letter on do- 
num i nationalism, iii. 409 

1877. lessons in Massacre, ii. 425, 
426 ; visit to Darwin, ii. 426 ; the five 
resolutions, ii. 427-428 ; speech in 
parliament, ii. 428-430; visit to Bir- 
mingham, ii. 432 ; views on Trans- 
vaal annexation, iii. 21-22 ; visit to 
Ireland, ii. 433 

1/178. hostile crowds, ii. 430; de- 
clines to stand for Leeds, ii. 403; 
speech on treaty -makihg power, ii. 
438 note ; speech on Anglo-Turktsh 
convention, ii. 437-439; article on 
* England’s Mission,’ ii. 439, 440 ; liter- 
ary work and emoluments, ii. 440 ; sits 
to Millais, ii. 441 ; visit of Argyll and 
Uuskin to Hawarden, ii. 441 

1879. Invited to stand for Mid- 
lothian, ii. 4 13; agrees, ii. 444; the cam- 
paign, ii. 445-452 ; iii. 22; dayatGlas- 
gow, ii. -4*47-449 ; from Glasgow to lla- 
warden, ii. 452; reflections, ii. 452; 
correspondence on leadership, ii. 454- 

188t. At Hawarden, ii. 457, 458,1 
with his sister at Cologne, ii. 458 ; elec 
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Career , dkronological sequence of— {con- 
tinued) . 

tion address, ii. 460-401 ; Mmlfcthian 
campaign in general election, I. 403- 
. 404 ; letter to Rosebery, ii. 405 ; to 
Argyll, ii. 460 ; conversations on 
leadership, ii. 407-408 ; interview with 
Hartington, ii. 470-473 ; with Gran- 
ville and Hartington, ii. 473 ; audi- 
ence of the Queen, ii. 474 ; construc- 
tion of cabinet, ii. 475-477 ; personnel 
of cabinet, iii. 181, 630 ; anony- 
mous article in Fortnightly Review, ii. 
262 note ; parliamentary difficulties, 
iii. 5-0 ; ibudget, iii. 6 ; illness, iii. 

7 ; cruise in Crantully Castle, iii. 

7 ; Berlin t-uaty obligations, iii. 7- 
9 ; Bradlaugh question, iii. 10 et 
seq. ; question of Frerc's recall, iii. 
18-19 

1881. Colley’s correspondence, iii. 
27; Boer overtures, iii, 28; Majuba, 
iii. 29-30 ; letters to tlio Queen, iii. 
82 ; parliamentary attack, iii. 33 ; 
Transvaal commission, iii. .B ; Coer- 
cion bill, iii. 3tb; obstruction, iii. 41 ; 
Irish Land bill, iii. 42-44; letter to 
.Granville on homo rule, iii. 45 ; visit 
to Leeds, iii. 40-47 ; agrees to im- 

, prisonmeut of Parnell, iii. 48 ; address 
to common council, iii. 48; Egyptian 
question, iii. 50 et seq. 

1882. Egyptian question, iii. 61 et 
seq. ; letter to Forster, on Irish local 
government, iii. 45 ; communications 
from Parnell, iii. 49 ; letter to Forster 
on his resignation, iii. 51 ; to the 
Queen on Irish situation, iii. 51 ; 
Phoenix Park murders, Ui. 52-53 ; 
public position, iii. 68-097 political 
jubilee, iii. 70; appoints Benson to 
see of Canterbury, iii. 73-74; recon- 
struction of cabinet, iii. 70-77 ; 
letters to Bright on Egyptian policy, 
iii. 65-00 ; vexed with Bismarck, iii. 
92 

1883. Stay at Cannes, iii. 78-70; 
interview with Clemenoean, iii. 79; 
renewed offer of a peerage, iii. 79 ; at 
Paris, iii. 80 ; at Sandringham, hi. 
80 ; objects to seiylfng troops to 
Suakin,iii. 113; speech on Affirmation 
bill, S»102; iii. 12, 15-10, 81, 235: 
letter to Bright on ‘Irish trebcls* 
speech, iii. 85 ; cruise to Denmark, 
iii. 88-89; speech at Kirkwall, iii. 
89, 268 note ; Congo debate, iii. 84 

, 1884. Agrees to send Gordon to 
evacuate Soudan, iii. 114, 115 and 
note 3; advises disavowing him after 
ids abandonment of instructions, iii. 
119 ; opposes appointment of Zoboir, 
iii. 120 ; advises his appointment, iii. 
121-122 ; illness, iii. 121 and note, 122, 
124 ; views on relief expedition for 
Gordon, iii. 124; Franchise bill, iii. 
95-96, 106 ; , speech 0 % House of 
Lords, iii. 98 ; memorandum on case 


betwam Lords and Commons, iii, 98 ; 
efforts at arrangement, iii. 100-101 ; 
re-introduction of Franchise bill, iii. 
103 ; conferences with Salisbury and 
Nortlecote, iii. 105-106 ; cabinet divi- 
sions, iii. 133 : speech at Edinburgh 
on Transvaal, iii. 3 f note 

1885 . On Ch am berl jin’s social pro- 
gramme. 133 ; Acton’s letter on 
retirement, iii. 131 ; loams death of 
Gordon, iii. 127, 131; lette# in reply 
to the QueeiA telegram, iii. 127 ; 
memorandum on military position in 
the Soudan, iii. 130, 454-459 ; on 
Russian action in Afghanistan, iii. 
136; three cabinets on Soudan, iii. 
136-137 ; speech on war- supply for 
Afghanistan, iii. 140 ; cabinet diffi- 
culties, iii. 141 ; budget, iii. 142, 152 ; 
cabinet disagreements on Ireland, iii. 
145-148 ; letter to the Queen on Irish 
policy, iii. 146; intimation regarding 
Crimes Aet, iii. 143 ; letter to Harting- 
ton on cabinet crisis, iii. 149 ; minis- 
terial crisis, iii. 153-158 ; audience of 
the Queen, iii. 155 ; offer of an earldom, 
iii. 158-159; defeated on budget, iii. 
152; suddenness of defeat, iii. 153; 
resigns, iii. 151 ; letters to the Queen, 
Iii. 151, 154 ; letters on advaneo in 
Irish situation, iii. 103 ; throat 
troubles, iii. 303 ; cruise in the Sun- 
beam, iii. 104-165 ; election address, iii. 
167 ; conversation w ith Chamberlain, 
iii. 109-171 ; consideration of Homo 
Buie question, iii. 177-181 ; letter to 
the Queen on Crimes Act discussions, 
iii. 151; work on books- miscellaneous 
reading— reply to Re villa, iii. 187; 
Midlothian speeches, iii. 1ST; election, 
iii. 188 ; considerations of Irish situa- 
tion, iii. 1 94-193 ; tenders support to 
lord Salisbury, iii. 195-197*214; un- 
authorised publication of home rule 
scheme, iii. 200 and note, 201 ; party 
urgency for action, iii. 202 ; renewal 
of intercourse with Manning, iii. 212 ; 
birthday, iii. 212 

1886 . Political rumours, iii. 211 ; 
begins the session, iii. 212 ; comments 
on Ilartington’s communication, iii. 
213 ; attitude towards home rule, iii. 
213 ; debate on the address, iii. 214- 
217 ; supports Ceilings’ amendment, 
iii. 217 ; accepts the Queen’s commis- 
sion, iii. 219; to Osborne, iii. 219; 
formation of government, iii. 220 and 
vote, 22* and note; preparation of 
bills, iii. 225 ; difficulties in cabinet, 
iii. 228-229, 231 ; interview with Par- 
nell, iii. 230 ; introduction of Home 
•Rule bill, iii. 234-236 ; violent hostility* 
of opponents, #ii, 243 ; conversation 
•with Bright, iii. 247 *, strenuous efforts 
for the bill, iii. 250; letter from 
Bright, iii. 247 ; Parnell’s letter, iii. 
252 ; party meeting at foreign office, 
iii. 251 ; second meeting with Parnell, 
iii. 252 ; replies to Hicks Beach, iii. 
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Gladstone, 'William Ewart —continued 
Career , chronological sequence ©/—(con- 
tinued) 

253 ; speech on night of the division, 
fti. 256-257 ; decides for (Resolution, 
iii. 258 ; electioneering, iii. 259-261 ; 
elected for Midlothian and for Leith, 
iii. 200 ; letter to the Queen, iii. 260 ; 
decides for resignation 262 ; final 
audifencoof the Queen, iiP. 203 ; views 
on Chamberlain's Baptist article, iii. 
278 ; at Tegernsee *Vii. 266 ; speaks on 
Tenants Relief bill, iii. 267; at 
Hawarden, iii. 267 ; article on Loclcslcy 
Hall ; iii. 267-208 ; attitude towards 
plan of campaign, iii. 280 ; birthday, 
iii. 268 

1887 . Letters to Acton, iii. 269-272 ;* 
at Handringhatn, Cambridge, Ilaw- 
arden, Pollis Ilill, Windsor, iii. 291 ; 
speech on Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) bill, iii. 284 and note; oft 
introduction of closure, iii. 285 ; on 
Mitchelstown, iii. 288 ; Robert Elsmere 
article, iii. 270-272 ; tour in South 
Wales, iii. 292 ; visit to Florence, iii. 
293 

1888 . Attitude towards Parnell 
commission, iii. 301-302; sympathy 
with Parnell, iii. 308; speech on re- 
port of the commission, iii. 309-311 ; 
speech at Birmingham, iii. 293; speech 
on Ireland, iii. 294 ; visit to Naples, 
iii. 312 

1889 . Reasons for not visiting 
Home, iii, 812-313; Old Testament 
studies, iii. 813-314; golden wedding 
anniversary, iii. 815; Parnell's visit 
to Hawarden, iii, 317, 834 

1890 . Letter on General Gordon, iii. 
129 ; visit to Oxford, iii. 317 ; death of 
Newman and Bollinger, iii. 81 S ; views 
on Pip-noil's position, iii. 323-329, ’831, 
333-334 ; Parnell leadership question, 
iii. 339, 840, 342-344 ; memoranda on 
Parnell leadership question, iii. 833- 
834; meeling at Lord Rondel's, iii. 
327 ; letter to Morley on Parnell 
leadership, iii. 329 ; urges publication 
of letter, iii. 831-332; speaks at 
Bossotlaw, iii. 340 ; Morley 's visit to 
Hawarden, iii. 340-342; communica- 
tions with Irish par£y towards an 
understanding, iii. 343-344 ; spoecli of 
condolence, with the Speaker, iii. 842 

1891 . Death of Granville, Iii. 847 ; 
death of his eldest son, iii. 846 ; 
Fasque — Glenalmond— Newcastle pro- 
gramme, iii. 847-348 ; Biarritz, iii. 848 
et seij. ; birthday, iii. 859 

1892 . Biarritz, iii. 361 et srq. ; to the 
Riviera, iii. 868; re-elected for Mid- 
lothian, iii. 871 ; formation of cabinet, 
iii. 872-373 note ; Ilome Rule bill, iii. 
£73 

1893 . Homo Rule bill, iii. 377 ct seq. ; 
reply to Chamberlain, iii. 876; at 
Biarritz, iii. 880. 883 

1894 . Advocates dissolution on lords 


question, iii. SSO ’i naval estimates?!!!. 
881-382 ; return to England, iii. 383 ; 
last cabinet, iii. 384-385 ; ltisj; speech 
in/wliament, iii. 385 ; at Windsor, iii. 
88^ -387 ; letter of resignation, iii. 387 ; 
the Queen’s reply, iii. 388 ; letter to 
Sir H. Ponsonby, iii. 388 
1895 - 1898 . Literary work, iii. 392- 
393 ; speeches at Chester and Liver- 
pool, iii. 393 ; last diary entry, iii. 394 ;; 
visit to Cannes, iii. 894 ; last meeting 
with the Queen, iii. 395; visit to 
Butterstone, iii. 395 ; illness, iii. 395- * 
898 ; visit to Cannes, iii. 390 ; to 
Bournemouth, iii. 396 ; at Hawarden, 
iii. 897-398; death, iii. *>898 ; parlia- 
mentary tributes, iii. 398-400 ; foreign . 
tributes, iii. 400-401 ; funeral, iii. 401 
Characteristics — 

Ambition for noble ends, i. 162 
Caution —suspense of judgment, i. 228, 
279, 810, 4f'7 ; id. 259 
Concentration, i. 138, 342, 189; iii. 68 
Considerateness, i. 146, 252, 269, 270 *, 
iii. 843 

Continuity, i, 142 

Conversational ckarm, ii. 137, 425; 
iii. 862 

Co-opt ration, aptitude for, i. 141 
Copiousness, ii. 326 ; iii. 878 
Courage, i. 140, 162 ; ii. 186; iii. 3# 
Courtesy, i. 159 ; ii. 317, 404, 426 
Deference to colleagues, ii. 817, 821, 
873 ; iii. 4, 5, 374, 379 
Detachment— alacrity of mind — free- 
dom of judgment, ii. 128, 426 
Disregard of appearances— regard for 
things rather than persons, i. 264 ; 

ii. 279 ; iii. 404, 405, 407 

Duality of disposition, i. 2, 13, 141, 195 
Eloquence — oratorical power, i. 142- 
145, 193, 8C5 ; ii. 82, 42-48, 95, 335, 
429 ; absence of bitterness, i. 874; 
battle-cry element, ii. 419 ; dramatic 
force, ii. 447, 450 ; iii. 376 ; lofty 
tone, i. 4, 11 ; iii. 235 ; persuasive- 
ness, i. 327 ; physical resources, ii. 
290, 450 ; iii. 46, 70, 256, b76 
Essentials, grasp of, iii. 42, 25Q, 281 
Excitabilityof temperament — nervous ‘ 
sensibility, i. 62, 76, 323 ; ii. 31, 85, 
01. 107, 221, 871, 428, 437, 477; iii. 
15, 78, i30; 219 
Family feeling, i. 71, 252 
Gafcty of mind, i. 140 
Gravity of temperament, i. 158 
Growth, mental, continuance of, i. 
154-355 

Humanitv, ii. 421, 425, 451, 452 , 
Hurry, i.*339, 281 
Idealism, i. 147, 189 
Imagination, moral and political, i. 

140, 189 ; ii. 44, 420 ; iii. 184, 407 
Impulsiveness, ii. 115, 154 
Industry, i. 139, 143, 147 ; ii. 197,822 ; 

iii. 68, 225, 874 ; in public duties, i. 
70 ; £. 819, 822 ; iii. 6-7, 84, 267, 873 

lnteTiecfrial curiosity, limits of, i. 150, 
156 
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^mraeterlltics-— eonfiwued 
Intensity, ii. 427 

Irritability, ii. 172 .. 

Lancashire temperament, i. 141$ ii. 
• 32, 47 . 

Liberty, instinct for, ace Liberty 
Loyalty to colleagues, ii. 455-457, 4G0 ; 
iii. 84 

Magnanimity, ii. 3S 
Missionary temper, i. 172 
Modesty, ii. 425 
Musical ability, i. 73 
" Nature, delight in, ii. 212; iii. 350-300 
Opportunenessi, sense of, if 141 ; ii. 

- 181-182 ;lii. 105, 20S, 883, 407 

Optimism— confidence,]. 102, 231, 270, 
454, 470 ; ii. 201 ; iii. 208 
Orderliness, i. 154 ; iii. 08 
Over-refining- subtlety — * sophistry,’ 
i. 121, 150-158, 202, 200, 387, 884 ; ii. 
42, 302, 430 ; iii. 141 
Patience, iii. 141, 225, 343, 374 
Patriotism, i. 450 

Practical aptitude, i. 50, 145, ^54 ; ii. 
415, 420 ; iii. OS 

Personal questions, dislike of, ii. 851 ; 
iii. 342, 343 

Quietude, desire for, i, 130 
Religious temper, i. 2-8, 24, 42-43, 02, 

. 149-150, 152; fixity of dogmatic 
viewjs, i. 113, 154 ; religious growth, 
i. 118 120; leanings towards clerical 
calling, i. 230-240, 283, 284 ; iii. 417- 
422 

Reserve, i. 146-147, 279 
Resignation, i. 100-101 
Scrujmlosity, i. 193 
Self-control, i. 141, 146 ; iii. 149, 225 
Self-distrust, i. 142 
Simplicity — trustfulness, i. 144, 147, 
152 ; ii. 431 ; iii. 407 
Sincerity— integrity, i. 114, 145, 193, 
805, 327 ; ii. 403, 420 ; iii. 302, 407 
Slowness of mental development, i. 

11, 147-148 ; 804 ; of judgment, i. 337 
Tact, iii. 77 

Tenacity of purpose, i. 233 ; ii. 20, 33, 
40f 106, 157, 100, 308, 317, 431; iii. 
23, 142, 158, 250 

Tolerance, i. 234; ii. 317, 320, 392, 
400 ; iii. 11, 3 5 . 

Tradition, reverence for, i. 150; 150 
Unity (purpose, i. 140 
Versatility, i. 137 ; ii. 128 ; iii. 3-F2, 351 
Vital Energy, i. 137-138 ; iii. 47, 375 
Vivacity, ii. 450 
Walking, fondness for, i. 80 
Will-power, i. 138, 141, 840 
Eyesight, difficulties with,!. 83, 102, 103, 
105, 120, 138, 171 ; cataract, iii. 371, 
381, 388, 300-392 

Family and genealogy of, i. 6-7 and 
note 2 , 12-13 and note* • 

Horoscope of, i. 147 
Letters of, characteristics of, k 5, 009 
Residences of, i. 173 note; it. 306 tfiote 
Verses by, i. 29, 47 note, 87 # 
Gladstone, Mm. W. E. (wife), on Glad- 


stone’s duality, i. 141 ; ancestry of, !. 
160 ; to possess Ii a ward en Castle for 
life, !. 255 ; at Oxford (1848), i. 279 ; at 

I i. 404, 405; at Newcastle v „v, w . v , ... 
intimacy of, with Duchess of Suther- 
land, ii. 139* medical sl^ll of, ii. 144; 
appears to idlers, ii. 160 ; accompanies 
Gladstone to Midlothian, ii. 445; to 
Cannes *(18S2), inj 78 ; has rtows of 
Cavendish inurdCT, iii. 52 ; visit to 
Biarritz, iii. 849 ; on necessity for her 
husband’s hearing both sides, iii. 360; 
eightieth birthday, iii. 305 ; Rosebery's 
tribute to, iii. 4t>0; death of, iii. 402 ; W. 
R Gladstone’s letters lo, i. 139, 100, 373, 
*202-204, 211, 248-249, 252, 202-204, 284, 
325-326, 830-331, 356 note, 357-858, 380, 
424-427; ii. 3-4, 18, 90-01, 130, 116, 117, 
280-200, 370, 381, 805, 800; iii. 87. 141, 
t$7, 317 

Gladstone, W. H. (son), birth of, i. 160 ; 
letters to, on Hawarden estate, i. 252- 
254, 255-258 ; parliamentary career of, 
i. 266, 257-258; Gladstone unwilling to 
bequeath a title to, i. 284 ; speech at 
his father's Lancashire candidature, ii. 
1J2; Gladstone’s letter to, on ecclesi- 
astical affairs, ii. 122 ; letter on dissolu- 
tion (1874), ii. 369 ; Worcestershire 
candidature of (1880), ii. 463 ; return to 
Hawarden after election, ii. 468 ; death 
of, iii. 846 ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 76, 
107, 313, 45S, 468 
Glanville, cited, i. 155 and note 3 
Glasgow, Gladstone’s inaugural address at 
(1870), ii. 447-448; public meetings, ii. 
419 ; iii. 460 

Cleanings, prepai%tion of, ii. 441 ; later 
series of, iii. 393 

Gledstanes, family of, i. 7 and note 2 . 12-13 
ond'notei 

Gictialmoud, i. 171-172 ; iii. 347 
Gleuelg, Lord, i. 106, 268 
Olynne, Lady, i. 203, 253 

Catherine (see at an Gladstone, Mrs. 

W. E.), Gladstone’s engagement to, j. 
160 

Glynne, Ilenrv, i. 253-255 

yir (Stephen, Gladstone’s travels 

with, i. 129; candidature of, in Flint- 
shire, i. 177; financial affairs of, i. 250 
et seq. ; repulsed at election (1857), i. 
421 ; muni licence of, ii. 147 ; death of, ii. 
379; otherwise mentioned, i. J66; ii. 
207, 211, 284 note*, 294, 313, 819, 821, 
310, 361 * 

Goderich, Lord, i. 56, 320, 404 
Goethe, i.‘ 117, 150 ; ii. 405 ; iii. 351 
Gordon, Colonel, i. 170 

Art hur, see Stamnore ■ 

General, advi^s evacuation of 

Soudan, iii. 112-113, U7-11S; suggested 
for the work, iii. 114 ; previous career 
of, iii. 114 note 2 ; agrees to policy of 
evacuation, iii. 116, 116-118; character- 
istics of, iii. 115; popular feeling for, iii. 
116, 110; changes liis plana, iii. 116; 
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appointed temporarily gover*or-general 
of Soudan, iii. 11(3 ; instructions of, iii. 
116-117, 464 ; views of, on the situation, 
iii. 117-119; request regarding Zobeir, iii. 
lft>-122 ; shows Khedive’s secret til-man, 
iii. 123 and not# i ; reports himself safe, 
iii. 124 ; relief expeditions to, contem* 

S latod, iii. l?4-]25 ; Nile expedition to, 
espatched, iii. 126 ; deli^i of, iii. 127 ; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, in. 129; Glad- 
stone*^ views of appointment <J!', iii. 135, 

Gorham case, i. 234, 280-282, 471 
Gorres, Hr., i. 236 and note 
Gortchakoff, ii. 13, 261, 260, 267, 269 and 
note, 270 

Goschen, G. J., included in Russe^j 
cabinet (1865), ii. 118, 119 note l; on 
Irish Ghurch bill, ii. 207 ; bill of, for 
throwing open all lay degrees, ii. 237 ; 
on civil service reform, ii. 239 ; president 
of j>oor law board (1808), iii. 444 ; Ix>cal 
Rating bill of, ii. 288, 296 ; first lord of 
admiralty (1871), iii. 444; considered 
for exchequer (1873), ii. 352 ; opposition 
support of, i. 351 ; opposes reduction 
of estimates (1874), ii. 867 ; at Constan- 
tinople, iii. 8, 9 ; on Soudan question, 
iii. 134 ; votes with conservatives on 
Codings’ amendment, iii. 217; against 
homo rule, iii. 220 note, 222 ; defeated 
in Edinburgh, iii. 259; chancellor of 
exchequer (1886), [iii. 275 ; compared 
with Hartington, iii. 277; urged by 
Hartington to join the government, iii. 
277 ; budget (1887), iii. 291 ; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 377, 381, 382, 427, 474 ; 
iii. 167, 444 

Goulburn, Henry, appointed chancellor of 
exchequer, i* 178 ; attitude of, towards 
repeal, i. 210; towards Lord Derby, i. 
312 ; otherwise mentioned, i.200, 312, 351 
Government Annuities bill, ii. 41, 06 

powers, J. 225 

Gower, P. Leveson, ii. 319 note 

Lord Ronald, ii. 139 

Grafton, Duke of, ii. 355 
Graham, General, iii. 134 
Sir James— 

Chronology — Reform, advocated by, i. 
106 ; corn laws defended by, i. 85, 
184 ; resigns on Irish church question, 
i. 114; estimate of Peel, i. 184, 194, 
195; attitude towards protection, i. 
187, 260 ; bill on Irish colleges, ii. 331 ; 
supports Peel on repeal, i. 210 ; views 
on Peel's eulogium of Colxlen, i. 218, 
219; on Peel’s changesrof policy, i. 
219; on Disraeli’s agricultural dis- 
tress motion, i. 262*263 ; Dofi Paciflco 
debate, i. 272 ; papal aggression 
question, i. 302; Russell’s proposal 
t.o include, i. 399*; decides for Russell 
rather than Derby, i. 811-313 and note, 

' 814, 315 ; views on Gladstone’s atti- 
tude to Disraeli, i. 321 ; Russell’s 
attitude towards, i. 380 ; refuses 
chancellorship of exchequer, i. 832- 
833; on Gladstone's representation of 


Graham, Sir James — continued 
Chronology — {continued) * 

Oxford, i. 886-337 ; on Gladstone's 
mdget, i. 845, 346; misgivings of, 1. 
3*6, 347 ; on Napoleon 111 ., i. 360 ; on 
Peelites’ position regarding Palmfer- 
ston, i. 397 ; opposes Roebuck’s pro* 

. posal, i. 400; resigns, i. 401 ; reason 
for resigning, i. 403 ; efforts . for 
peace, i. 407 ; Gladstone’s relations 
with, i. 410, 417; position of, con- 
trasted with Gladstone’s, i. 413 ; dis 7 
courages GladRtono’s communicating 
with Derby, i. 411, 414 ; views of, on 
reconstructed government, i. 418; on 
Divorce bill, i. 425 ; un easiness regard- 
ing Gladstone, i. 433 ; on party re- 
lationships, i. 435 and note ; Disraeli’s 
attitude towards, i. 435, 437 ; inclines 
to Gladstone’s joining Derby, i. 486, 
439, 440 ; in sympathy with Palmer- 
ston’s government., i. 408 ; on Russell’s 
despatch - regarding Italy, ii. 13 ; 
doath of, ii. 68 
Dobaf : ng method of, i. 145 
Estimate of, i. 303 

Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 184, 1S5; ill, 
390; his estimate of Gladstone, i. 
139; ii. 130; Gladstone contrasted 
with, i. 303; otherwise mentioned, i. 
93. 132, 177, 184, 191, 202, 204, 217, 
801 note, 310, 312, 331, 833, 357, 364, 
865, 380, 391, 392, 398, 899, 417, 422, 
430, 441, 443, 444, 456; ii. 23, 29, 147, 
229 

Gramont, Due do, ii. 246-250, 253, 255, 
256 

Grant, General, ii. 310 

G., Gladstone’s godfather, i. 6 

Granville, Lord — 

Chronology— On cession of Canada, ii. 
300 note*; on Gladstone’s budget, i. 
346 ; on Peelites’ refusal to join 
Palmerston, i. 898 ; tries to form a 
government, i. 406 ; French treaty, ii. 
38 ; Paper Duties bill, ii. 26, 29 ; letter 
to Gladstone on his leadership, ii. 131 ; 
against vote of confidence after Re- 
form defeat, ii. 157 ; on Gladstone's 
Chapter of Autobiography , ii. 189 ; 
colonial secretary (1868), iii. 443 ; Irish 
Chinch b*l, ii. 198, 203-205, 207-211 ; 
iii. 444 ; foreign secretary (1870), ii. 
246 ; iii. 444 ; efforts to avert Franco- 
Prussian war, ii. 247-250, 254 ; depre- 
cates Gladstone’s absence, ii. 822; 
Gladstone’s daily conferences with, ii. 
257 ; on annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, ii. 264 ; on Black Sea pro- 
visions of Treaty of Paris, ii. 266-267, 
270-271 ; on Collier appointment, ii. 
292 ; on Alabama case, ii. 807, 818 ; 
opposes honours for Mill, ii. 828 ; 
consultations with, on ministerial 
crisis, ii. 340, 344 ; at Hawarden (1873), 
ii. 860- ; advocates resignation before 
assembling, ii. 878‘; on question of 
leadership, ii. 882 ; Vm Italian view of 
Vatican Decrees, pamphlet, ii. 394 ; re* 
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Granville, Lord-continued 
Chronology— (continued) 
porta Diaraeli’a proposed resignation, 
ii, 418; on Bulgarian questiol, ii. 
418, 419, 421, 427 ; views on the farty 
’ vote, ii. 430 ; succession of, to power, 
foretold by Gladstone, ii. 442 ; ap- 
proves Gladstone’s Midlothian candi- 
dature, ii. 448. 444 ; views on leader- 
ship, ii. 456-457 and note, 470, 473 ; 
omission of, by the Queen, disapproved 
by Gladstone, ii. 472 ; foreign 
secretary (188*)), ii. 473, 474 ; iii. 402 ; 
Smyrna demonstration affair, iii. 8 ; 
Egyptian question (188f-82), iii. 
58-62 ; letter to Gladstone on re- 
newed offer of peerage, iii. 79 ; con- 
ferences on Franchise bill, iii. 104, 
105; correspondence, etc., on 
evacuation of Soudan, iii. 1 12, 114 and 
note, l, 1 16 and note, 120 note 122 and 
note, 124-125 ; agrees to send Gordon 
to Houdan, iii 115 ; at his send-off, iii. 
115 note ; Gladstone’s conversations 
with, on Ireland (May ’85) iii. #45-1 46 ; 
favours plan of central board for 
Ireland, iii. 147 , on Gladstone’s re- 
fusal of an earldom, iii. 150 ; corre- 
spondence with, on relations to liberal 
party, iii. 168-172; at Ha warden 
and Chatswortli, iii. 197, 198 ; Glad- 
stone’s consultations with, iii. 198, 
199, 203 ; view of Irish situation, ii. 
203 ; Gladstone’s memorandum, iii. 
204-205 ; declines requesting Glad- 
stone to convene late cabinet, iii. 204 ; 
colonial secretary, iii. 224 note ; 
declares for home rule, iii. 220 and 
note ; prefers .home rule to Chamber- 
lain’s Irish scheme, iii. 220 ; Gladstone 
consults with, on birthday dinner, iii. 
243 ; golden wedding presentation to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, iii. 315; 
meeting at Lord Itendel’s on Parnell 
affair, iii. 327 note ; death of, iii. 347 
Brevity of letters of, ii. 399 
Gladstone’s appreciation of, ii. 316 ; 
loyalty to, ii. 455-457, 469 ; his 
estimate of Gladstone, ii. 317 ; Glad- 
stone’s letters to, ii. 219, 227, 286, 
291, 364, 881, 421, 422, 427, 445 ; iii. 45, 
65, 71, 77, 79-80, 86, 16#, 130, #33, 159, 
163, 198^203-204, 212, 812 
Temporising tendency of, ii. 457* 9] 

Otherwi°e mentioned, i. 308, 34T), 360, 
366, 367 note », 465 ; ii. 81, 92, 144, 
176, 181, 184, 214, 225, 313, 318, 307, 

. 873, 381, 393, 423, 467 ; iii. 6, 78, 86, 
142, 313, 459 

Grattan, Henry, ii. 447 ; iii. 237, 257 
Gray, Sir John, ii. 219 
Greece— 

Berlin treaty's provisions regarding, iii. 

7-9 • 

Don Paciflco case, i. 272-275 and note., 
277 t 

Ionian Islands desirous of uni#n with, 
i. 446, 448-450, 457 ; cede# to, i. 461- 
462 * » 


Gladstoiy’s budget (1860) popular in, 
ii. 28 ; Gladstone’s political jubilee 
commemorated by, iii. 70 ; tribute at 
his death, iii. 401 

Salisbury policy regarding, iii. 896 * 
Thessaly and Epirus ^desired for, by 
Palmerston and Russell, ii. 437 
Greeks, positio^ of, in relation to Turkey, 

- J. RJ!, ii. 425 » 

Greenwich — • 

Dockyards suppressed, ii. 286 
Gladstone's election for (1868), ii. 191 
and note ' ; speech at, ii. 283 ‘/dispute 
as to vacating scat by becoming 
i chancellor of exchequer (1878), ii. 854- 
858; manifesto to (1874), ii. 369-370; 
election for, ii. 372 ; election address, 
ii. 371 and note ; refusal to stand for 
(1879), ii. 443 

Green wood, F., ii. 469 note 1 
Greg, W. R., i. 35 
Gregory Vll., Pope, ii. 392 

XVI., Pope, iii, 48 

Grenville, Lord, i. 78, 166 and note 1, 217. 
331 

Thomas, i. 106 no/ci 

George, i. 106 and note 1 

Gieswell, Richard, i. 244, 304 
Greville, A., ii. 852 note. 

C., i. 89 note*, 180, 340; ii. 23; iii. 

316 

Gr£vy, M., iii. 80 

Grey, General, Gladstone’s letter to, on 
foreign policy, ii. 240 ; Gladstone’s 
appreciation of, iii. 388 
Otherwise mentioned, Ii. 76, 79, 191, 
203 ; iii. 356 

Lord, dissolution by (1831), i. 52 ; 

resignation of (1832), iii. 461 ; govern- 
ment of, broken up (1834), i. 84, 114; 
attitude of, towards Lord J. # Russell, 
i. 220 ; refuses office (1845), i. 272 ; ii. 
184 ; Altliorpand Russell opposed to, i. 
320 ; Taylor’s estimate of, iii. 367 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 56, 57, 78, 166, 311, 
404.; ii. 180, 333, 469; iii. 169, 218 note, 
404 

Lord de, see Ripon 

Sir George, defends slave apprentice- 
ship law, i. 108 ; home secretary (1855), 
i. 401 note 2 ; leadership of Commons by, 
desired by Gladstone, ii. 110, 117,150; 
estimate of Gladstone, ii. 183 ; declines 
to join Gladstone’s cabinet (J86S), ii. 
192 ; on Irish Land bill (1870), ii. 224 ; 
otherwise Tuentioned, i. 141, 220, 267 
note 3, 430 ; ii. 26, 77, 79, 306, 332 ; iii. 
436 

GrilUm’s dining club, i. 169, 178 
Grosvenor, Lady, iii, 394 

Lord, ii. 147, Lift, 165 

— — Lord R,, iii. 203, 204 

Grote, George, i. 149 ; ii. 280, 282, 328* 

Mrs., cited, iii, 4 

Guizot, F.-P.-G., on state of Italy, i. 295* 
296; Aberdeen’s letter to, i. 834; 
estimate of Cavour, ii, 6 ; letters from, 
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ii. 404, 408; sends Gladstoryi his red / 
ii. 408 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 120, 
170, 274 ; ii. 77, 78, 106, 181 
G union, Mr., ii. :*.*>« 

Gurney, Samuel, i. 342 *■ 

Gurwood, G'oloiujl, i. 169, 170 

Haddo, i. 101,J42 1 

Halifax, Viscortnt (Chartoq. Wood), on 
Gladstone's budget (18637,' i. 346, 846, 
847; budgets of, criticised by Gladstone, 

i. 840 ; tirst lord th admiralty, i. 401 
note 2 ; objects to French treaty project, 

ii. 17; on Paper Duties bill, ii. 24, 26, 
29 ; estimate of financial statements 
of, ii. 42; created viscount (I860), ii. 
172 note; views on condition of liberal 
party (1867), ii. 172; on Gladstone’s 
position in the House, ii. 178 ; declines 
Irish vice-royalty, ii. 192 ; on Irish 
Church bill, ii. 210; Alabama case, ii. 
306, 313; appreciation of Gladstone, \i. 
310; Lord Privv Seal (1S70), iii. 444; on 
defections of liberal party, ii. 332 ; on 
the Greenwich seat question, ii. 358 ; 
on election of 1874, ii. 374; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 165, 220, 312, 840, 304, 365, 
388, 464, 465 ; ii. 277, 382 ; iii. 429, 436 

Hall, Jane, i. 12 
Newman, ii. 103 

Httllam, Arthur, Gladstone’s friendship 
with, i. 30-32, 49-50; In Memoriam 
stanzas desciiptive of, i. 80 note; 
estimate of Gladstone, i. 70; death 
of, i. 81 ; Gladstone’s mourning for, i. 
81 , 83-84 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 20, 
28, 41 

Henry, i. 84, 101, 164, 171, 243; iii. 358 

Henry (jntir.), i. 171 

Hamilton, 10th Duke of,«i. 76 

lltii Duke of, ii. 146; iii. 365 

E. W\, ii. 374 ; iii. 85, 231; Glad- 
stone’^, lettor to, iii. 169 

Lord George, ii. 200 

Walter, Bishop of Salisbury, Glad- 

-■ stone’s friendship with, i. 41, 119; 
Gladstone’s letter to, on Hasans and 
lleeiem judgment, ii. 126; Gladstone’s 
letter to, on state-aided education, ii. 
227 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 58, 83, 174 

Sir William, i. 88 

Hammond, E., ii. 246, 813 
Hampden, Or., Oxford estimate of (1829), 

i. 43 ; Gladstone examined by, in 
science, i. 68; attack on (1836), i. 119, 
123, 234 ; Gladstone’s early views re- 
garding, i. 119, 123; Gladstone’s letter 
to, i. 124 ; made u bishop, t. 280 

Lord (II. 1). W. Brand), advice of, 

ou Reform bill, ii. 153,157; Gladstone’s 
consultations with, ii. 159; Gladstone’s 
letter to, from Rome, ii. 164, 168 ; from 
Pans, ii. 167 ; dinner to, ii. 177 ; detines 
situation on Education bill (1870), ii. 
280 ; on Collier appointment, ii. 294 ; 
on session of 1872, ii. 297 ; on Irish 
university debate, ii. 339 ; on Disraeli’s 
tactics, ii. 347 ; Gladstone's let ter to, on 
the Greenwich scat question, ii. 355 ; 


reply regarding writ, ii. 357 ; forecast 
of general election (1880), ii. 459;, on 

S yjient of 1880, iii. 3 ; the Brad- 
h question, iii. 11, 1£; action of, 
ist obstruction, iii. 41 ; views ou 
obstruction, iii. 44 ; on Bright’s * Irifeh 
rebels ’ speech, iii. 85 ; letter from, ii 
344 

Ifmapden, John, j. 307 
Hanbury, R. W., iii. 321 and note * 
Handley, W. F., i. 68, 69 
Harcourt, L. V., i. 54 

Sir William, ori Foreign Enlistment* 

Act, ii. 305 note ; solicitor-general, ii. 
352 not#, 357 ; on the Greenwich seat 
question, ii. 357; home secfretary, iii. 452; 
speech on Khartoum vote of censure, 
iii. 334; Gladstone’s consultation with, 
iii. 217 ; declares for home rule, iii. 220 
note ; round table conference convened 
by, iii. 276-278 and note ; chancellor of 
exchequer (18S6), iii. 224 note ; party 
loyalty of, iii. 224, 276 ; meeting at 
Lord Renders on Parnell affair, iii. 827 
note; ( chancel lor of exchequer (1892), 

iii. 372 note ; at lust cabinet council, iii. 
884 ; tribute to Gladstone, iii. 400; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 456 ; iii. 52, 80, 
81, 166, 203, 204, 207, 292, 323, 325, 826, 
332 

Hardinge, Lord, i. t>0, 260 note i, 312, 321, 
322, 409 ; iii. 423 
Hardwieke, 4th Earl of, i. 418 

1st Kail of (1753), i. 423 

Hardy, Gat home, opposes Gladstone at 
Oxford, ii. Ill and note, 114; on Irish 
Church bill, ii. 200 ; Bentinck’s appeal 
to, ii. 338 

Harrison, B., i. 44 note , 58, 83 

F., ii. 897 

Archdeacon, ii. 322 

Harrowby, Lord, i. 56, 98; ii. 203, 380 
llartington, Lord, moves vote of censure 
on Derby government, i. 400 and note ; 
postnmster-gen«ral.(l8G8), iii. 444 ; Irish 
secretary (1870), iii. 444 ; ballot bill of, 

ii. 281 ; suggested as leader, ii. 877 ; 
accepts leadership (1874), ii. 383 ; Glad- 
stone's loyalty to, ii. 455-45 J T, 469 ; 
view’s ou leadership, ii. 457 and note, 
470-473 ; audience at Windsor and inter- 
view with Gjrdstonw, ii. 471-472 ; sug- 
gested for India office, ii. 473-474; 

. Indian secretary (1S80), iff, 452 ; war 
' secr&ary (1882), iii. 115,452; compared 
with Palmerston, iii- 8-4; on local 
f option motion, iii. 5 ; on evacuation of” 
Candahar, iii. 9 ; opposes annexation 
of Transvaal, iii. 22, 23; on withdrawal 
from Egypt (1882). iii. 91 ; negotiations 
with conservative leaders on Franchise 
bill, iii. 191-102, 104-105; against Fran- 
chise extension in Ireland, iii. 108 ; 
agrees to sued Gordon to Soudan, iii. 
115; views on relief of garrisons, iii. 
119 ; defence of government, iii. 124 and 
note V, readiness to send troops, iii. 125 ; 
Queen’s telegram to, iri. 127 ; at Holker, 

iii. 127, 131 ; on ayoidance cf liberal rup- 
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turdf ill. 131 ; defends the government 
against vot<*of censure, iii. 184; opposes 
plant of .central board for Ireland, iii. 
147 ; Gladstone’s letter to, on cfcbViet 
crisis (May ’85), iii. 149 ; presides! at 
banquet to Lprd fcipeneor, iii. 162 ; views 
on conservative repudiation of Spencer’s 
policy, iii. 102 ; friction with Parnell, iii. 
166-167, 182; friction with Chamberlain, 
iii. 171,217; opposes home rule. iii. 176, 
202, 206 ; Gladstone's letters to, on 
Irish policy, iii. 1 #1, 199, 206 ; reproaches 
•Chamberlain for indiscretion at the 
'elections, iii. 190; attends banquet at 
Belfast, iii. 191 ; Granville’s visit to, iii. 
198 ; letters to Gladstone and to his 
chairman on Irish situation, iii. 201-202 ; 
letter to the Tint's, iii. 203, 204, 206 ; 
Parnell's attitude towards, iii. 208 ; 
announces possibility of counter de- 
claration, iii. 212-213; votes with con- 
servatives on Codings’ amendment, iii. 
217 ; declines to join Gladstone’s 
cabinet, iii. 221 ; explanatory letter, iii. 
221 ; Eighty Club speech, iii. 221 note ; 
speech on second reading of lion* Buie 
bill, iii. 227 note 2, 2%6 ; at Opera House 
meeting, iii. 245; decides to vote against 
second reading, iii. 249 ; declines Salis- 
bury’s offer to head government, iii. 275 ; 
Gladstone’s comments on position of, 
iii, 276 ; declines to join Hound Table 
Conference, iii. 277 ; urges Gladstone to 
denounce plan of campaign, iii. 281 ; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 341, 881, 382, 
419, 428, 430, 464, 472 ; iii. 7G. 127, 166, 
196, 244, 293, 824, 444 
Ilarvey, ltcv. W. W., ii. 294-295 

Daniel Whittle, i. 82 and note , 84 

Hastings, Warren, iii. S52 
Hatchard, J., i. 55 

Hatherley, Lord (W. Page Wood), ii. 292- 
294, 316 ; iii. 444 
H award en — 

Board school question at, iii. 445 

Cattle plague at, ii. 147 

Gladstone’s first visit to (1886), i. 99 ; 

his marriage at, i. 106 
Oak Figiu embarrassments of, i. 251 H 
se<]., 264 ; Gladstone’s public iinances 
influenced by, i. 851 
St. Deiniol’s library, iii. 3^, 393 
Tourist pilgrimages to, in 431 § 

Transferee of, to W. II. Gladstone, i 
255 • 

Hawkins, Edward (provost of Oriel), i. 

1 281, 467 and note 3 ; iii. 94 
Hawtrey, E. C., i. 23, 170 
Hayter, Sir W. G., i. 327, 401 note 1 ; ii. 23 
Hayward, A., ii. 291 
Healy, T., iii. 330, 339 
Heathcote, Sir William. Derby’s inter- 
mediary, i. 410 ; Walpole’s advances to, 
1. 434 ; Gladstone’s letter to, i. 468, 
470 ; letter to Gladstone on taxation, 
iii. 433; election of (1865), ii. Ill note; 
secedes from Derby government fl8C7), 
ii. 109 . » • 

Helena, Prinqgss, ii. 70, 79 


Jtellcnie Feodor in the Eastern Problem, 
The , ii. 42f 
Helmholtz, ii. 407 
Henley, J. W., i. 809; ii. 25, 223 
Henry Y1X1.* King, iii. 851 » 

Herbert, J. K., ii. 361, 362 

George, Gladstone's estimate of, ii.468 

Sidney, maiden speech of, i. 84; 

appointed sectary at hoard of control, 
i. 89 vote ; otf^cel’s eulogimn pf Cobden, 
i. 217 ; ilussell’s proposal to, i. 259 ; 
Peel’s forecast ifcgarding, i. 277 ; 
Gorham case, 1. 282 ; attitude of, 
towards first, Derby administration, i. 
312 ; against Villiers’ amendment^. 822, 
823 and note ; on Gladstone’s budget, i. 
846, 347; favours dissolution, i. 346 ; in- 
cited by Derby to join government, i. 
891 ; refuses, i. 891 ; inclines to join 
Palmerston, i. 396; wavers, i. 897 ; de- 
clines, i. 898 ; agrees to join, i. 398; 
r Aligns, i. 401 ; opposes joining peace 
party, i. 407 ; Gladstone’s friendship 
with, i. 410, 417, 421-422, 430; dis- 
courages Gladstone’s communicating 
■with Derby, i. 411, 414; Derby's 
attitude towards, i. 480 ; approves 
Gladstone’s refusal to join Herbert, i. 
431 ; views of, on the Ionian question, 
i. 448 ; work of, during Crimean war, ii. 
137; on Paper Duties bill, ii. 26, 29; 
on French war rumours, ii. 34 ; corre- 
spondence with Gladstone on military 
charges, ii. 35; illness of, ii. 72; death 
of, ii. C8 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 41, 
58, 260, 268, 301 note. 312, 314, 315, 334, 
348, 864, 365, 891, 392, 417, 430, 484, 430, 
459 ; ii. 37 voleA, 140, 147, 179 ; iii. 365, 
429, 436 

Horries, J. C., i. Pi!, 810 
liersehell, Dol’d, on the Brad la ugh ques- 
tion, iii. 1 1 ; joins Gladstone’s cabinet 
(1886), iii. 224 note ; at Hound Table Con- 
ference, iii. 276 vote; in cabinet; (1892), 
iii. 372 note, 374 note 1 
Herzegovina — 

Austriau acquisition of, ii. 437 ; iii. 64 
Revolt in, ii. 416, 430 
llewley, Lad\ , case of, i. 297-238 
Hey wood, J., i. 870 ; ii. 118 vote 1 
Hicks, General, iii. Ill and note 8, 123 
Iliguolt, Mr., i. 255 
Hinds, Bishop, iL 190 
Ilobhouse, Sir John, i. 177, 197, 214, 312, 
* and note 1 

Hodgkinson, G., ii. 170 and note 
Holidays, ii. 290, 322 
II oik or, iii. VM, J SI 
Holland — 

Belgium’s severance from, ii. 3 
Prussian altitude, towards, ii. 243 
Holloway, T., ii. 849 
Holm bury, ii. 349 and note 
Holmes, Colonel, ii. 160 and noteZ, 161 
Homeric studies, i. 409 ; ii. 322, 362, 396, 
406 ; iii. 267, 269, 291, 814, 819 
Home rule, see under Ireland 
Honours and appointments, Gladstone’s 
care in selection for, ii. 827 ; iii. 74 
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Hook, Dean, i. 109 ; ii. 849 . 

Hooker, R., i. 118, 130; iii. 2 

Sir Joseph, ii. 407 

Hope, Admiral, ii, 15 note i 

Boresford, A. J. B., ii. 1€9 
Hope-Scott, Miss, ii. 360 

— J. R., c Gladstone influenced by, 

. i. 119 ; interest in Gladstone’s book, i. 
119, 128-129; otters advices to Glad- 
stone, i. 167 ; god-fatherV) Gladstone’s 
eldest son, i. 169 : on Chapters bill, i. 
170 and note ; inteiCst in Scottish train- 
ing college scheme, i, 171-172 ; Glad- 
stone’s proposal to, of visiting Ireland, 

i. 208 ; on Jerusalem bishopric, i. 22S- 
229 ; Gladstone’s close relations with, 
i. 229 1 acquaintance with Dr. Ddllinger, 
i. 233 ; Gorham case, i. 281-282 notei ; 
secession of, to Rome, i. 280-287 ; death 
of, ii. 349 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 41, 
158, 198, 201, 235, 237, 292, 300 note ; iii. 
816, 305 *• 

Horace, iii. 362, 370, 384, 380 
Horsman, IS., ii. 338 note, 339 
Houghton, Lord, ii. 160, 281 
House-tax, i. 79, 324-325 
Howick, Lord, i. 70, 78, 165, 194, 312 and 
note i ; iii. 226, 425 

Howley, Archbishop, i. 130; ii. 205; iii. 82 

tlowson, Dean, ii. 197 

Hoy lake, i. 178 

ITUbner, Baron, ii. 404 

Hudson, George, i. 148 

Sir James, i. 477 

Hume, Joseph, impugns Gladstone’s 
honesty, i. 222 ; views on intolerance 
of dissenters, i, 308 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 76, 79, 186 note 2 268, 275, 315 
Hunter, John, cited, iii. 293 
Uuskisson, W., John < Gladstone's esti- 
mate of, i. 15 ; his support of, i. 184 ; 
work of, towards free trade, i. 30, 186, 
189; death of, i. 49, 51; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 66, 184, 196, 311 
Hutton, R. IT., iii. 264 
Huxley, Gladstone’s articles on, iii. 211, 
212; Manning’s estimate of, ii. 233; 
approves Gladstone’s attitude towards 
Vatican decrees, ii. 894 ; letters from, ii. 
407 ; estimate of Gladstone, ii. 426 ; iii. 
404 ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 323, 397 


Iddesleigh, Lord (Sir Stafford North- 
cote)— 

Chronology — Works for Gladstone’s 
Oxford candidature, i. 248, 246, 247 ; 
vindicates Gladstone <1847), i. 266 
note i ; appointed executor in Glad- 
stone’s will, i. 286; return prepared 
by, on civil service, i. 380, 881 ; 
Twenty Years of Finance, i. 384 ; re- 
fuses to serve non Gladstone’s com- 
mittee (1859), i, 468 ; article in 
. Quarterly attributed to, ii. 73 ; serves 
on Alabama commission, ii. 800, 809 ; 
on the Bradlaugh question, iii. 11, 14 ; 
on measures against obstruction, iii. 
41 ; on Land bill of 1881, iii. 42 ; on 


Iddesleigh, Lo rd — con tinned 

Phoenix Park murders* iii. 52; on 
Bright's ‘Irish rebels ’ speech, iii. 85 ; 
fuf Franchise bill, iii. 1Q3-105 ; moves 
(Vote of censure on Khartoum affair, 
iii. 134; death of, iii. 269 
Financial ability of, iii. 437 
Gladstone’s estimate of, iii. 269, 850; Ilia 
estimate of Gladstone, i. 246 note® ; 
Gladstone’s letters to, i, 384, 385; 

ii. 114 ; iii. 427, 447 

Otherwise mentioned, i. 264, 336; iii. 
6, 87, 405 

Tgnatieff, General, ii. 266 
Imperialism, ii. 298-299 
Impregnable. Jtock of H oh f Scripture, The, 

iii. 318 note 

Income-tax, see under Taxation 
India— 

Burke’s work for, iii. 352 
Coolies shipped from, for West Indies, 
i. 18 

Disraeli’s schemes regarding govern- 
ment of, i. 441 ; procedure on bill of 
1858, iii. 227 

Gladstone's references to wrongs of, ii. 
449, 451 <’ 

Government of, contrasted with that of 
Ireland, ii. 215-216 

Mutiny, France quiescent during, ii. 34 
North - West Frontier policy, iii. 9 ; 

difficulties (1885), iii. 135, 139-141 
Parliamentary indifference to affairs of, 
i. 84 

Troops from, for South Africa, iii. 27 ; 
refused for Soudan, iii. 112 
Indulgences, i. 236 

Inglis, Sir Robert, Oxford candidature of, 
i. 243, 246, 247 ; Gladstone proposed by, 
for Oxford and Cambridge Club, i. 73 
note 2 ; on China question, i. 169 ; Glad- 
stone’s divergence from, i. 287; political 
record of, i. 243 ; on papal aggression, 
i. 304 ; denounces Irish provincial 
colleges, ii. 331 ; otherwise mentioned, 
i. 89, 206, 226, 248, 249, 279, 318 
Ingogo river, iii. 28 
Ingram, Dr., ii. 333 
Innocent III., Pope, ii. 391 ; iii. T20 
Inshes, family of, i. 13 note i 
Inverness, speech at, i. 353 
Ionian Tslanijf,— 

Case* of, i. 444-447 

Gladstone’s Commission C>, i. 442-444; 
lAs arrival at, i. 448 ; his scheme for, 
i. 453 et set], 

Groece, union with, desired by, i. 44C, 
44S-450, 457 ; granted, i. 461-462 
Ireland — 

Act of Union — 

Gladstone’s views regarding, iii. 309 
Home rule in relation to, iii. 213 
O’Connell’s amendment for repeal of 
(1833), «i. 79 ; iii. 214 and note 
Resolutions preliminary to, iii. 226 
Agitation in, relief measures due to, 
iii, 310 

Ashuouue Act (1885), iii. 216 
AssassinatiQn bill (1846), in 319 
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Irelafid, continued — 

Beaconsfleki’a reference to, in election 
address (1880), ii. 450 ; his apprehen- 
sion regarding, iii. 37 4 \ 

Boycotting in, iii. 151, 183- 184 land 
• not * 1 . 1 

Budget of 1853, as affecting, i. 342, 343, 
345-847 ; iii. 42v 

Carnarvon’s statement on (1885), iii. ICO 
Central board, «v.e below Local govern- 
ment 

Chamberlain’s views on compulsory 
• expropriation, iii. 170 ; his attitude 
towards home rule, iii. 170 note 3 , 176, 
177, 202 ; his speech on condition of 
(June *85), iii. i 70, 177 ; his federation 
scheme, iii. 239, 248, 256 
Chief secretaries for, in Gladstone’s 
cabinets (1868*74), iii. 444: (1S80-85) 
iii. 452 ; (1886) iii. 224 note ; (1802) in. 
870, 372 note 
Churches — 

Presbyterian against home rule, iii. 
240 

Protestant episcopal— 

Appropriation question, i. ft 4 
Diseslablisbngmt of— difficulties of, 
ii. 195-190 ; preliminaries, ii. 190- 
. 199 ; bill in the Commons, ii. 199- 

200, 201 ; with the Lords, ii. 
202-205 ; hack to the Commons, 
ii. 206 ; back to the Lords, ii. 200- 
211; moililications accepted by 
the Commons, ii. 211; debates 
on, iii. 44 ; Gladstone’s letter to 
the Queen on, ii. 326 ; iii. 444 
Disraeli's proposals for, ii. 183 
. Gladstone s)H‘akson, in Parliament, 
i. 93 ; at Newark, i. 96-90 ; his live 
resolutions on, iii. 220 ; his atti- 
tude towards (1S66), ii. 108-109 ; 
(1855.68) ii. 180-181 ; his action 
regarding (ISOS), ii. 183, 185-188 
Home rule opposed by, iii. 240 
Reform bill, Gladstone's speech on 
(1833), i. 79 ; Inglis’s opposition 
to, i. 243 

Roman catholic, Pamoll leadership 
Renounced by, iii. 337 
Coercion— 

Acts and bills (1833), i- 79 ; (1840) i. 
215 ; (1847-85) iii. 10<>: (1866) in 161 ; 
(1870) ii. 225; (18 m) iii. *43, 48 ; 
(188T$*iii. 41 and note , 50, 54, 392, 
207, 223 vof,e2; (] 882) iii. 54, 143-# 
346, 348, 150-151 ; (1886) iii. 265; 
(1887) iii. 284 and notes , 285-286 
Conservative party’s repudiation of, 
iii. 160-102, 195 ; revival of, as a last 
resort, iii. 210; silence regarding, 
iii. 215; proposal of, iii. 210; Salis- 
bury’s ‘twenty years’ proposal, iii. 
240 


English realisation of, iii. 286 ; Fnglis; 
attitude towards (1890), iii. 322 



Parnell's vfejv of, iii. 279j hH fear of 
a wengwal of, by liberals, iii. 207-208 j 


1 Commissions and committees on (1880* 

1886) , £i. 274 ; (1894) iii. 426 
Compensation for Disturbance bill, iii. 

39, 86, 309, 310 

Conservative administration of (1886- 

1887) , iii. 279-290 

Consolidated annuities^ i. 347 and note ; 
iii. 427 

Cowpor Commission, iii. *74, 281-283 
Crimes Aoifc, see Coercion under this 
heading 

Cromwell’s insight into problem of, ii. 
218 

Devon commission (1843), ii. 216 
Education grant, Gladstone’s views of, 

i. 169 

Election results in (1880), ii. 46»> ; (1885) 

» iii. 391-193; (1880) iii. 261 
English traditional attitude towards, 
iii. 220, 232, 259 

Evictions in, iii. 38, 282, 287, 310 ; eom- 
# j sensation in cases of, see Compensa- 
tion under this heading 
Famine in (1845), i. 209, 261 
Fenians in — 

Parnell’s alleged conversation with 
a spy regarding, iii. 305 
Plots of (1 867), ii. 182 
Release of prisoners (1870), ii. 225 
Secret committee on proposed (1871), 
ii. 225 

Temper of (1886), iii. 282 
Financial relations commission, iii. 426 
Fitzgerald's stanzas cm, i. 24 
Franchise extension in, iii. 106-109 
Gladstone’s first cabinet concerned 
with, i. 193 ; his proposal to visit 
(1845), i. 208 ; Ins forecast regarding 
(1 845), i. 284 ; uneasiness regarding state 
of, ii. 302, J 3, ^ ; his view of his mission 
regarding, ii. 191 ; his visit to (1877), 

ii. 433 

Government of Ireland bill (1880), see 
Home Rule under this heading 
Habeas Corpus Act, suspension of, iii. 

39-40, 44, 453 
Home rule for — * 

Act of Union, relative to, iii. 235 
Bill of 1880— 

Alterations of original plan of, iiL 
226-228 

Amendments proposed for, iii. 

Cesser or Irish representation, iii 
228, 230, 232, 233, 245. 247-248; 
Opposed, iii. 245-240, 248, 251 
Defeat of, iii. 258 

Disabilities specified in, iii. 228, 233 
Financial provisions of, iii. 230, 231; 
241, 250, 459 

Introduction and first reading of, i. 

208 note*', iii. 234-236, 239 
Postponeiuei^, of, after second read- 
ing suggested, iii. 252-253 
Reception of. in the press, iii. 240 ; 
by Irish party, iii. 241-242 'and < 
notes 

Resolutions instead of, later views 
on, iii. 225-227 
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Ireland — continued 
Home rule for —continued * 

Second reading of, iii. 286-239, 249, 
253-208 

r Summary of, iii. 458-452) 

Taxation provisions of, iii. 228, 231- 
232, 45‘J 

W ithd rawul of, after second readi ng 
suggested, iii. 2^253 
Bill of 1892 — preparation, iii. 873-374 
(tytd note i ; crux of lvihlicie presen- 
tation, iii. 374075 ; second reading 
stage, iii. 376 ; majority, iii. 379 ; 
commfttee stage, iii. 375-379 ; third 
reading, iii. 379 ; defeat in House of 
Lords, iii. 379 

Cesser of Irish representation— 
question of (1886), see. above undtr 
Bill of 1886 ; Gladstone's speech on, 
at Swansea (1887), iii. 292 ; question 
of (1892), iii. 374-375 
Chamberlain’s attitude towards, *.ii. 

170 note a, 176, 177, 277 
Gladstone’s speech on, at Aberdeen 
(1871), ii. 238; his letter on (1881), 
iii. 45 ; his attitude towards, before 
the elections (1885), iii. 163, 177-182 ; 
after the elections, iii. 194- 196, 198- 
208, 214 ; his pamphlet on, iii. 262 
and note i 

Hartingtori’s opposition to, iii. 176, 
202, 206 

Independence of nationalist vote 
desirable for concession ol‘, iii. 
ISO 

Liberal party in relation to — 

Central organisation declares for 
Gladstone, iii. 245 
Cleavage in, iii. 220 and note , 228- 
229, 245; Gladstone’s decision to 
act regardless of, iii. 217-229; 
number of seceders on night of 
the division, iii. 258 
Dissentients' meeting in committee 
room 15, iii. 254-255 
Meeting of, at foreign office, iii. 251- 
252 

Vacillations of, iii. 245 
Waiting attitude counselled by 
Gladstone, iii. 215; adopted, iii. 
216 

National pronouncement for, iii. 191- 
193 

Parnell’s demand for, iii. 175 
Popular sentiment regarding, iii. 250, 
258 

Salisbury's att itude towards, iii. 174, 
176, 181-183 <> 

luglis's views on, i. 206 
Intimidation in, iii. 151, 160, 213, 216 
Invinoibles, iii. 54, 79 
Jansenism in, iii. 290 
Lady correspondents on turbulence in, 
ii. 403 ; iii. 203 
Land League — 

Commission on, iii. 301, 303 ctseq, 
Gladstone’s view of, iii. 215, 224 
Land Act of 1881 in relation to, iii. 
44, 51 


Land tenure in— 

Acts and bills — 
f (1849) ii. 217 
fi (i860) ii. 218 and note 
|y (1870) ii. 223-224; iii. 39 ; precautions 
against eviction, iii 223 ; debates 
on, iii. 45 ; Vatican decrees 
inimical to parliamentary success 
of, ii. 387 ; Greek congratulations 
on, ii. 404 ; effect of, iii. 194; 
failure of, iii. 42 

(1881) iii. 42-4-1 ; debates and 
speeches on, iii. 44 ; Parnell's 
attitude towards the Act, iii. 
44-47 ; nationalist efforts to 
amend the Act, *iii. 51 ; inade- 
quacy of, iii. 192 ; effect of, iii. 
194 ; secured by agitation, iii. 
310; unpopular, iii. 405 
(1885) iii. 145, 148, 150; widespread 
repugnanco to, iii. 234, 245-24S, 

. 394 

(18S6) pressed by Spencer and 
Motley, iii. 227-228; interest in, 
f eclipsed by home rule, iii. 234 ; 

first reading of, iii. 236 note 
(1887) iii. 282-233 
Dual Ownership, iii. 42, 43 
Encumbered Estates Act (1849), ii. 217 
English ignorance of, ii. 213 
Peculiarities of, ii. 216-217 
Landed gentry, rule df, destroyed by 
liberal party, iii. 194 
Local government for (other than home 
rule) : — 

Canadian scheme suggested, iii. 163, 
239 

Central board scheme, iii. 147 ; Glad- 
stone’s attitude towards, iii. 145, 
147-148; Parnell’s approval of, iii. 
147, 175, 220 ; his repudiation of, iii. 
163, 174; his conversation with 
Carnarvon regarding, iii. 173-175; 
liberal cabinet’s attitude towards, 
iii. 147, 220 

County Government bill discussed 
by Gladstone and Chamberlain, iii. 
170 and note 3 

Federation views of Chamberlain, iii. 
239, 248, 256 

Gladstone’s letter to Forster on (1882), 
iii. 45 * 

ynfoll holdings «nd allotments bill, 
Chamberlain’s views d9f\ iii. 169 ana 
*nnle 

Maamtrasna debate, iii. 161, 211 
Military v. moonlighters in, iii. 274 
Miteheistown affair, iii. 288-290 
National League — 

Bill to deal with, proposed by Hicks 
Beach, iii. 216 

Commission upon, iii. 301, 303 et ecq. 
Elections influenced by, iii. 193 
Power of t .iii. 210 

Papal intervention in, suggested, iii. 48 ; 
ou plan of campaign, iii. 290-291 ; on 
Parnell leadership, iii. 337« ,, 

Parnfri Imposition in. (1890), iii. 325; 
elections after the split, 836-337 
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Ireland — continued j 

Peel’s viuw of condition of (1836), i. 08 ; 
his decision against Gladstone for 
chief-secretary, i. 170 and not* \ 

Peers, Irish, called to House of Lords 
by Beacon sfiald, ii. 328 i tote * 

Phoenix Pfllrk murders, iii. 52, 60, 233, 

206 

Plan of campaign : — 

English and Scotch view of, iii. 2S2 
Gladstone’s attitude towards, iii. 
2S0-281 

Nature of, iii, 279- 2S0, 283 
Parnell’s attitude towards, iii. 280 
Pope Leo’s pronouncements on, iii. 
290-201 ^ 

Ulster for, encouraged by Churchill, 
iii. 281 note 

Poerio’s arrival in, i. 29S 
Queen’s attitude towards, ii. 324 
Railways in, Gladstone's commission 
on, ii. IS 3 note 
Rents in — 

Arrears bill (1832), iii. 51 

Beach on, iii. 270, 282 

Bessborough commission on* iii. 42, 

44 t 

Buller’s evidence on, iii. 281 
Conservative vacillations regarding, 

* iii. 282-283 

Cowpcr couimission on (1887), iii. 
281-288 

Crime in relation to excess of, iii. 
309, 310 

Parnell on, iii. 270, 281 
Richmond commission on, iii. 42 
Roman catholic party in, supporting 
English government, Gladstone’s 
view of, i. 95-06 

Social condition of (1886), iii. 225 (see. 

also Intimidation n mkr this heading ) 
Tenants’ Relief bill, iit. 267, 269 
Tithes bills, iii. 87 

Tractarian movement’s e, fleet on feeling 
towards, i. 227 
Ulster- 

Elections of 1885 in, iii. 191-102 
Gladstone’s consideration of, iii. 178 
Home rule opposed by, iii. 218 
Platt of campaign for, encouraged by 
Churchill, iii. 281 note, 

Separate assembly for, suggestion of, 
iii. 251 

Solemn, League and Covenant fur, 
iii. 24 tr » #1 

Variation in rents, attitude towards, 

; iii. 282 

University education in — 

Gladstone’s bill for (1873), ii. 333-339, 
375 

Roman catholic attitude towards, ii. 
333, 335-336 

Unsettled condition of, ii. 331 
Irish party— 

Aberdeen, attitude towards, i. 330 
Anti- Parnell ites; Gladstone’s responsi- 
bility towards (1892), iii. 371 
Bright's estimate of, iii. 248 # 

Cleavagjs of (1890), iii. 265 * 


♦Irish party — continued 
Committee Room Fifteen, iii. 336 and 
note, 340 

Conservative understanding with, iii. 
143-145, 152, J 55, 195, 197, 204^05, 
207-208, 214 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (1SS7), 
tactics on, iii. 285-280 
Dependence Aipou, uiulesirable for 
setlletnwit of home ru’n question, 

iii. ir t 9-180 * 

Exclusion of, frein Westminster, pro- 
posed, iii. 228, 230, 232,. 233, 245, 247- 
248 ; opposed, iii. 24'»-246, 248, 251 ; 
Gladstone’s speech on, at Swansea 
(1887), iii. 292 ; question of (1892), iii. 
374-375 

j Gladstone, estrangement from, on 
Italian quest mil, ii. 94 : on his Vatican 
campaign, ii. 381; vituperation of 
(1882), iii. 69; general attitude to- 
* wards, iii. 207 ■; ovation to (1893;, iii. 
376 

Home Rule hill of ’86, excitement at 
introduction of, iii. 235; acceptance 
of, iii. 241 

Irish University bill, attitude towards, 

ii. 336, 338, 339 

Italian Nationality, views on, i. 460 ; ii. 
94 

Khartoum vote of censure supported 
by, iii. 134 

Liberal] urty— attitude of (1873), ii. 336; 
support of (1884), iii. 109 and note 4; 
opposition to (1885), iii. 140; dislike 
of, iii. 297 ; alliance with, apprehended 
by lory leaders, iii. 216; alliance 
accomplished, iii. 280; impossibility 
of uniform action with, iii. 280 
Obstruct! on ist^tac tics of, iii. 58, #0 41, 
44, 94-95 

Papal rescript, attitude towards, iii. 290 
1‘arneil re-elected bv (Nov. 1890), iii. 
330; effect on, of Glad si one s letter, 

iii. 332; split on leadership question, 
iii. 339-540; attempts at an under- 
standing, iii. 312 * 

Parnell ites, iii. 344, 354 
Revolution m parliamentary procedure 
effected by, iii. 285 
Russell, att itude towards, i. 5,20 
Separate parliamentary organisation of 
(1874), ii. 37^ 

"pencer. Lord, attitmb* towards, iii. 83 
Strength of (1SH5), iii. 192. 193 
Violence of (1880-85), iii. 253 
Irving, Edward, i. 33, 74 

Hir 11., i*. 458 . 

Ismail Pasha, iii. Ill note* 

Italian language, iii. 4 17 
ltalv— 

AMb-ima tribunal, represented on, ii. 
309, 5.14 « 

Austria— tyranny of, i. 289-299; Aber- 
deen’s views on, iii. 441 ; Gladstone’s 
Letters on, to Lord Aberdeen, i. 291, 
292 and note , 293, 294 ; Aberdeen’s 
view on the Letters, i. 296, 297 note*, 
298 ; effect of the Letters, i. 295-290, 
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Italy — continued 

207-298 and note*; Austrian war 
(1859), 1. 460, 462 note ; ii. 6 et set}. 
Eastern question, attitude towards, ii. 
, 432 . 

Ecclesiastical policy of, Gladstone's 
views on, ii/ 386 note 
Finance of, ii. 82 

France— aid*- from, ii. 4r7, 12; alliance 
sought by (1870), ii. 24} ; neutrality 
* during Franco-Prussian war, ii. 261 
German alliance of|jin. 312-313 
Gladstone's Visit to (1800), i. 289-292 ; 
(1809), i. 460 ; (1866), ii. 161-166; (1889), 
iii. . 312 ; Italian recognition of his 
services, ii. 404 ; iii. 401 ; his views 
on policy of (1888), iii. 312-313, 460 
Rome occupied by government of, it- 
Franco- Prussian war, ii. 261, 388 
Bavoy, distinct from, ii. 18 
Binyrua demonstration favoured by, 
iii. 8 «, 

Suez Canal protection, invited to help 
in, iii. 62 

Unillcation of, ii. 14 ; Gladstone slow 
to advocate, i. 289, 290; ii. 10, 11; 
effect of movement on England, ii. 95 
Venetia transferred to, ii. 102 
Ithaca, i. 449 

Jackson, Dean, i. 37 and note 2 
Jacobson, Bp., i. 339, 585 
Jamaica — 

Apprenticeship system in, i. 107 

Slave estates in, l. 17 

Suspension of constitution of, proposed, 

i. 105 

James, Bir Henry, made attorney -general, 

ii. 352 note, 357 ; on the Greenwich 
seat question, ii. 3^7 ; on the Brad- 
faugh question, iii. 11 ; Gladstone’s 
regard for, iii. 84 ; Corrupt Practices 
bill. i. 72 vote, * ; iii. 84 ; rollings* 
amendment, iii. 217 ; on spios, iii. 
30(5 note 

Sir Walter, Gladstone’s letters to, 

i. 204, 304, 409;' otherwise mentioned, 

ii. 423, 429 
Jansenism, iii. 290 
Jeffreys, H. A., i. 53, 54, 59 
, Jelf, W. K., ii. 294 

J hi i nor, Dr., ii. 76, 79 
Jerusalem — 

Bishopric question, i. *227-228, 230 
Greek and Latin dispute regarding 
holy places in, i. 855 
Jessel, Sir G., ii. 362 note, 350-357 

Lady, iii, 8L , 

Jesuits, ii. 390 
Jeune, Dr., i. 371. 378 * 

Je vnns, W. 8., ii. 45 
Jews — i 

Admission of, to parliament, i. *278-280 ; 
opposed by Gladstone, i. 79 ; by 
Inglis, i. 243 

Disraeli’s sympathies with, ii. 419, 423 ; 

iii. 357 

Eastern question, atbitudo towards, ii. 
432 


Peerage recommended for, by Glad- 
stone. ii. 328 g 

Rothschild’s work for, iii. 10 
Jingf i#,n, iii. 132 
Jocefyn, Viscount, i. 218 
Johnston, Dr., iii. 862 

lieverdy, ii. 306 note 8 

Jones, Rev. J., i. 9 

Ernest, i. 294, 297 

Joubert, General, iii. 21, 23, 27, 31 
Jowett, B., supports Gladstone at Ox- 
ford, i. 248 ; on Oxford reform, i. 872- 
374 ; Gladstone's appreciation of, i. 378, 
381 : advocates civil service reform, i. 
381 ; estimate of Gladstone, ii. 135 ; 
work on educational reform (1809),* 
ii. 237 

Joy, Henry Hall, i. 22, 23, 26 
Juxou, Archbishop, iii. 73 and note 2 


Kainardji, treaty of, ii. 417 

Kean, Charles, ii. 401 

Keate, Dr., i. 21-23, 20, 32-34 

Keble, John, i. 43, 133, 235, 282 ttofe*; 

ii. 13f* 

Kempis, Thomas a, ii. 141, 142 
Kew Gardens feud, ft. 820 
Khalifa, the, iii. 110 
Khartoum, see under Soudan 
Kimberley, Earl of, loid privy seal (1808), 

iii. 443; on Alabama case, ii, 313; 
colonial secretary (1870), iii. 445; (1880) 
iii. 452; correspondence, etc., on Trans- 
vaal question, iii. 23, 25-31, 33-35; decides 
against a Transvaal commission, iii. 26 
and note; Indian secretary (1882), iii. 
452 ; for homo rule, iii. 220 note ; Indian 
secretary (188(5), iii. 224 note ; president 
of council and Indian secretary (1892), 
iii. 372 note ; at last cabinet council, iiu 
384; otherwise mentioned, iii. 39 

King, Locke, ii. 96 ; iii. 452 
Kinglake, A. W., i. 356 and note , 357 ; ii. 
422 note 

Kingsley, Dr,, ii. 110 
Kingsley. Rev. C., ii. 330 
Kireetf, Colonel, ii. 422 vote 
Kitchener. Major, iii. 127 
Kitson, Sir James, ii. 4(53 ; iii. 4Q, 

Knapp, Rev. II. TL, i. 22, 59 
Knatchbull, Sir E., i. 188, 812; ii. llOwofef 
Knollvs famj iy . ii. 77 
KnowH*, J., iii. 269, 271, 272 
Knox, Alexander, i. 119 m'' 

Knutftford, Lord , iii. 36 note 
Kordofan, iii. Ill 
Kossuth, i. 299, 308 

Krutrer, President, Gladstone’s meeting 
with (1877), ii. 433 ; urges reversal of 
annexation, iii. 20, 23 ; correspondence 
with Colley, iii. 28-30 


Ijabouchc.re, H. L., i. 312 note l 
Labour, \var*ioans as affecting, i. 885 
Lacaita, Sir James, Gladstone’s acquaint- 
ance With, i. 290; secretary to Glad- 
stone's Ionian commission, i. 44-1, 452; 
Gladstone’s letters to, i. 290^ ii. 12, 82* 
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16flf 166, 380, 393 ; otherwise mentioned, 

i. 294; ii. MO 

Laing’s Nek, iii. 27, 29, 33 ^ 

Lake, Dean, i. 248 ; iii. 73 ' * 

Lamartine, cited, i, 293 J 

Lamb, Charles, i. 1 *10 and note 1 
Ijambert, Sir John, ii. 170, 355, 350 
Lamennais, i. 149, 389 
Lancashire — 

American civil war, effect of, ii. 51 ; 
Gladstone’s relief works, ii. 00 note i ; 
fortitude under distress, ii. 95 
Gladstone’s speeches in (1804), ii. 101- 
102; (1805), ii. 18(1; invited to stand 
for (1865), ii. 110 ; hiH candidature, ii. 
111-112; hiy election, ii. 1J2-113 
Lancaster, T. W. L. , i. 88 
Landed property— 

Chamberlain’s pronouncements on, iii. 
133 

Gladstone’s views on, i. 256-258, 343 ; his 
budget proposal's regarding, i. 843, 350 
Ireland, in, wc under Ireland 

Langley, , ii. 372 

Lansdnwne, 3rd Marquis of. view # of, on 
repeal, i. 214 ; on reform, i. 309 ; retire- 
ment of, i. 330; on 4 Hailstone's budget, 

i. 345, 346 ; attempts to form a govern- 
ment, i. 393 ; fails, i. ,894 ; conditionally 
consents to join Palmerston’s govern- 
ment, i. 397 ; assists Palmerston, i. 
401; recommends Derby for premier- 
ship, i. 429-430 ; otherwise mentioned, 

i. 56, 321, 366, '394 ; iii. 429 
5th Marquis of, iii. 88, 69 

.an yon, Sir (>., ii, 25, 31, 33 note 
jaud. Archbishop, iii. 361 
Lavalette, Marquis de, ii. 246, 249 
jaw of nations, i. 274, 275 note 
jayurd, Sir A. II. L., iii. 3 
beboeuf, Marshal, ii. 253 
Lecky, W. E. H., iii. 320 
Leeds, Gladstone elected for (1850), ii. 
463 and naif" ; his visit to (1881), iii. 
40-47 ; Herbert Gladstone returned 
for, Ii. 468 

Leeds Mercury, iii. 200 note 
Lefevre, J. G. Shaw-, i. 180 ; iii. 220 note, 
373 note $ 452 

Legacy duty, see Succession duty 

Legh, , ii. 118 note i 

Legislative work, Gladstone^ review of, 

ii. 40-41 * 

Leighton, F. (Warden of AU Souls’), i. 

407 • 

Archbishop, i. 236 

Leith, Gladstone’s election for, iii. 200 
Leo XIII., Pope, iii. 29.1-291 
Leopardi, essay on, iii. 413 
Leopold I., i. 334 

II., King of the Belgians, ii. 148, 849 ; 

Iii. 124 

Prince, ii. 197 

— (Hohenzollern), ii. £45-250, 252, 

258 note 

Lesseps, M. de, i. 440, 441 ; ii. 40^ 

Lessons in Massacre, ii. 425, 426 
Lewis, Sir G. Cornwall, on American 
civil war,*ii.^54, 62, 65 and notel; on 

vol. in 


‘Irish agrarian outrage, I. 208 and note ; 
on Gladstone’s influence in Oxford, i„ 
371 ; criticises Gladstone’s budget (1859), 

ii. Hi ; succeeds Gladstone as chancellor 
of exchecfher, i. 401 ; budget at <1885), 

i. 385, 417-419 ; Gladstone's differences 
with, on finance, i. 490 ; ii. 52, 472 ; iii. 
433 ; agreement with, iii. 4^J4 ; objects to 
French treaty 'project, ii. 17 ; oi\ Paper 
Duties bill, ii. 26, 29; views of, on 
nature of government, ii. 48-49 ; ‘cabinet 
struggle with Gladstone (1862), ii. 
74 ; Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 52 ; his 
estimate of Gladstone, i. 407 ; death 
of, ii. 52; otherwise mentioned,’ i. 370, 
189, 277, 328, 357 note , 886, 466,; ii. 25, 
39, 147 ; iii. 407, 426 

l/wis. Sir Gilbert, Gladstone’s letter to, 

ii. 52 

Lady Theresa, ii. 144 

Liardet, , ii. 872 

Literal party — 

Adullamites, ji. 155, 159, 169, 170 
Apathy ami disorganisation of (1879), 

ii. 445 

Aristocratic element withdrawn from, 

iii. 221 

Church of England, antagonistic to 
(1870), ii. 233 

Cleavage in (1867), ii. 172, 175 ; (1872) ii. 
296; (1874) ii. 378 ; threatened (1885), 

iii. 130, 141, 14.",. 160, 152, 200, 202, 213, 
222 ; Gladstone’s efforts to avert, iii. 
167, 168, 190, 207, 213; Gladstone's 
determination not to take part in, 

iii. 168; not to loud a home rule 
opposition, iii. 213; to act regardless 
of followers, iii 217, 229; cleavage 
accomplished, iii. 220 and note, 228- 
229; first public mark of, iii. 4245 ; 
number of secede rs on night of home 
rule division, iii. 258 : reunion desired 
by Gladstone, iii. 275, 277, ‘J80 ( sec 
also below, Disaffection) 

Closure countenanced by, iii. 285 
Colonial and Irish policy of, vindicated 
by Gladstone, ii. 460 
Conservative party supported by, on 
important measures, iii. 195 
‘Construction’ shibboleth of, iii. 132 
Disaffection in (1866-67), ii. 153, 155-158, 
169, 170, 172, 176, 177; (J868) ii. 185- 
186 ; (1809-74>ii. 375 ; (1870-73) ii. 377 ; 
(1872-73) ii. 332, 337, 338 and note, 
* 339 ; (1873) ii. 348 (see also above , 

Cleavage) 

Electoral losses of (1874), ii. 372 ; 
triumph (J?880), ii. 4.02, 4G5-460 ; gains 
(1886-90), iii. 322 

Foreign policy of, attacked by Pall Mall 
Gazette, ii. 439 

Forster’s view of (1863), ii. 94 
Gladstone’s j miction with, i. 407 ; his 
reception by. ii. 164 
Hartington accepts leadership of (1874), 
ii. 383 

Home rule, see under Ireland 
Irish party, see under Irish i>arty 
Leadership of — Hartington’s acceptance 

^ 2 M 
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liberal party— continued , 

of (1874), ii. 883 ; Gladstone’s corre- 
spondence on (1885), iii. 109-172 
Majority of, in JH08, ii. 191 and note* 
Parnell s denunciations of, iii. 335, 339, 

Questions tending to divide, list of, ii. 

8S1 « * 

Bound table conference; iff. 270*278 and 
note * % 

Tea-rcom schism, it 172, 375 r 
Ultra-toryism in, iff 29 
Liberal-Unionist party — 

Coercion the touchstone for, iii. 278-279 
Conservatives, union with, iii. 295 
Bound, table conference, iii. 276-278 and 
note 

Liberalism, Acton on, iii. 273 ** 

Liberty— 

l)e Maistre on, ii. 892 
Gladstone's feeling for, i. 45, 63, 184, 
285 ; ii. 392, 897, 441 ; iii. 15-16, 68. fjO, 
186, 197, 857, 404; his views regarding 
fitness for, iii. 45 
Licensing bills (1871), if. 296-297 
Liddell, Doan, j. 44 note . ; ii. 237, 409 
Liddon, Canon, ii. 380; iii. 317 
Lieven, Madame do, i. 200, 295, 298, 348 
Life-insurance duty, j. 843 
Lightfoot, Up., ii. 330 
Lincoln, Lord, we Newcastle, 5th Duke of 

President, ii. 68 ; iii. 377 

Liquor interest, influence of, on election 
of 1874, ii. 375 

Literary controversy, temper for, iii. 260 
Littleniore, i. 174, 229 
Littleton, E. .1. L., i. 84 
Liverpool— 

Canning’s election for, i. 8 
Conservatism of, ii. 4C9 
Early condition of, i. iG-17 
Electoral scandals at, i. 78 
Gladstone, John, settles in, i. 12 
Gladstone’s debt to, i. 143; speech at 
(1850), i. 209 note . ; speech at (1864), 
ii. 10 1 - 102 ; , election speech at 


(1865), i. Ill, 112; speech at, on 
reform (I860), ii. 153; address at, on 
Strauss (18721, ii. 896; reception at 
(1876), ii. 423 ; speech at (1895), iii. 893 
Liverpool Courier, Gladstone's letters to, 
i. 24-25 

Liverpool Standard, Gladstone’s contribu- 
tions to, i. 78 

Liverpool, Lord, church patronage under, 
i. 1 13 ; nature of government of, i. 221 ; 
policy of, i. 90 ; otherwise mentioned, 
I. 180, 311, 404 ; iii. 849 * 

Lloyd, Bishop, i. 43 
Loans for war purposes, t. 384-385 
Loch Lochy, battle at, i. 18 note 
Lochnagar, i. 80 ; ii. 76, 78 
Locke, i. 100 ; iii. SC.S 
Lockhart, J. G., i. 208, 282 
Loftus, Lord A., ii. 244, 

Lombardy, I. 383; ii, 7 
London, election results in (1880), ii. 405 
— — and N. -Western Railway, iii. 181 
convention (1884), iii. 35 and iwte 


London protocol, If. 420 
Londonderry, Lord, i. 811 ; iik 6 
Longlev, Archbishop, ill 78 not^ 

* Lor], Dundreary,’ ii. 74 
Lord/;, House of, see under Parliament 
Lorraine, annexation of, ii. 263-204 
Louis, Princess of Hesse (Princess Alice), 

ii. 70, 75-77, 79, 342, 289 
XVI., iii. 861 

Napoleon, see Napoleon III. 

Louise, Princess, ii. 289, 813, 405 ; iii. 295 
Lowe, Robert (liOrd Sherbrooke), opposes 
reform, ii. 152-154. 155, 169, 172, 175; 
177 ; iii. 227 note* ; declines to join 
Derby Government, ii. 159 ; pronounce* 
ment on franchise, ii. *118; on Glad- 
stone’s leadership, ii. 131 ; chancellor oi 
exchequer (1808), ii. 192; iii. 443; views 
on Irish land question, ii. 214, 219; 
urges civil service reform, i. 380 ; ii. 238 
239 ; opposes transportation of convicts 
to Australia, i. 205 ; Gladstone’s letter 
to, on treasury administration, ii. 284; 

iii. 449 ; budgets of, ii. 284 ; speech at 
Sheffjeld on finance, ii. 286 ; on Alabama 
case, ii. 813 ; attitude towards Glad- 
stone, ii. 318 ; Gladstone's estimate of, 
ii. 318, 853-354 ; on Irish University bill, 
ii. 836; post office scandal, ii. 350-353; 
home secretary (1873), ii. 852 note, 444 ; 
on the Greenwich seat question, ii. 857 ; 
protests against. Gladstone’s retirement, 
ii. 877 ; viscounty desired for, by Glad- 
stone, ii. 477 ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 
187, 197, 382 

Lowlher, James, ii. 223 
Lubbock, Sir John, ii. 426 

Lucas, , i. 191 

Lucretius, iii. 10, 362, 364 

Lushington, . i. 44 note 

Lyndhurst, Lord, failure to form p. 
ministry (1832), iii. 451 ; attitude 
towards repeal, i. 210; Brougham’s 
compliment to, i. 428-429 and note ; 
Gladstone’s estimate of, ii. 74 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 56, 90, 91, 217 ; ii. 147 
Lyons, Lord, on Trent affair, ii. 57-58; 
on reduction of armaments, ii. 244 ; 
Spanish sovereign affair, ii. 24Q. 248-250, 
255 ; on Black Sea affair, ii. 267 ; men- 
tioned, iii. 80 

Lyttelton, j^ady (Mary Glynne), Glad* 
stoic’s appreciation of, i. 139 ; marriage 
of, i. 166 ; illness and d*K,h of, i. 427 ; 
mentioned, I. 203, 217 ; ii. 77 

Lord, marriage of, i. 166; examines 

at Eton, i. 170 ; attitude towards Welsh 
bishoprics question, j. 213; connection 
with Oak Farm, i. 250 et seq. ; views on 
Gladstone’s new policy (1865), ii. 302; 
endowed schools commissioner, ii. 880 ; 
Gladstone’s letters to, i. 242, 283, 337; 
ii. 179-180, 227, 232, 236, 278 ; iii- 445 ? 
otherwise jnentioned, i. 189,. 220; ii. 160; 
ii. 409 

Lyttelton, Neville, on Herbert Glad- 
stoned candidature, ii. 468 
Lytton, £. L. Bulwer, Lord, casts Glad- 
stone’s horoscope, i. 14£*147 ; suggests 
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tqf Gladstone mission to Ionian Islands, 
i. 442 ; <llads tone’s relations with, i. 
458, 459 ; funeral of, ii. 333 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 110, 418; ii. 22, l'JBl 
Lytton, Sir Edward, i. 458, 455 | 

Macaulay, £ord, first si>eech of, i. 17 
note 2; Sadler defeated by, i. 14 note ; 
meets Gladstone in Rome (1838), i. 129 ; 
on Gladstone’s first book, i. 182; on 
Church Principles, i. 185 ; on Gladstone's 
political position, i. 130; Gladstone 
• contrasted with, i. 143-144, 145 ; debat- 
ing method of, i. 145 ; on the China 
question, i. lfM; Gladstone'* censure 
of, i. 175-176*; on Lady Hewley case, i. 
238 ; on Gladstone’s ecclesiastical views 
in 1838, i. 239 ; on Disraeli’s budget 
debate, i. 827 ; on Barrow, ii. 400; iii. 351 
note ; Warren Masting s, iii. 211; Glad- 
stone’s estimate of, iii. 75, 320; lin- 
guistic purity of, iii. 358 ; on Dryden, 
iii. 364; Gladstone’s essay on, iii. 412; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 164, 182 note 
'» 233 ; ii. 43, 147, 180, 189 

Z ., i. 176 * 

M‘Cartliy, Justin, run conservative over- 
tures to Irish party, iii. 144 and note*; 
Gladstone’s views on Parnell leadership 
announced to, iii. 329, 334 ; ignorant of 
Parnell’s plans, iii. 831 ; leads away the 
anti-Parncllites, iii. 339-340 
Macdonald, family of, i. 13 note 1 

Sir John, ii. 300 

Macedonia, iii. 401 

Machiavclli, ii. 8 and note; ii. 392, 451 
Macgregor, J., Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 
186, 186 

Macmillan, Mr., i. 338 
M'Neile, Rev. Hugh, ii. 413 
Magee, Bishop, ii. 196, li>7-198, 201 vote, 
208 note 1 

Magyars, eastern question, attitude to- 
wards, ii. 432, 462 
Mahdi, the, iii. 110, 114, 120, 123 
Mahon, Lord, see Stanhope 
Maine, ii. 309 

Maistre, Joseph de, ii. 892-393 and note; 
iii. 358 

Mai tl an a, Sir Thomas, i. 461 note l 
Majuba Hill, iii. 29-30, 31 
Malacca Straits, ii. 370 _ 

Malet, Sir E., ii. 289 "* • 

Malinesbnrji-jLord, estimate of, i. 148; 
his estimate of Gladstone, i. 8*1; on 
co-operation with Gladstone, i. 419; 
distrusted by Gladstone, i. 465 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 267 note*, 310, 418, 442 
Maltby, Bp., i. 42 
Manchester — 

Disraeli’s speech at (1872), ii. 29S 
Fenian outrage in, ii. 182 
Fraser appointed bishop, ii.830 
Gladstone nominated for G837), i. 104 ; 

his speech at (1853), i. 358-359 
Nonconformist protest at, against Edu- 
cation Act, ii. 234 m 

Manin, D., i. 299 ; ,ii. 404 * * 

Manners, Lorjjl J*, see Rutland 


•Manning— 

Chronology — Stmn gl y anglican attitude, 
i. 119; in Rome with Gladstone, i. 
129-130 ; approves Church Principles, 
i. 136 < revises MS. of Church Prin- 
ciples, i. 167 ; godfather to Gladstone’s 
eldest son, i. 169 , with Gladstone 
before resignation on % Maynooth, i. 
202, 203 * Gladstone’s close relations 
with, i.^229, 231; Newman's ‘letters, 
to, i* 230, 231 ; Guy Fawkestfserinon, 
i. 231 note s ; on# secession to Rome, i. 
235 ; on Gladstone’s career, i. 239 ; 
on church outlook, i. 240; Gorham 
case, i. 280-282 and note 1; Secession 
to Rome, i. 280-287 ; estrangement 
from G ladstone, i. 287 and note Jf ; on 
9 Gladstone’s Irish church policy, ii. 

109, 185, 190, 210 ; letter on Oxford 
defeat, ii. 118, 115 vote 1 ; letter to 
Gladstone on premiership, ii. 193-194 ; 

•* Irish Land bill (1870), ii. 223-224 ; on 
Education bill, ii. 233 ; on Irish Uni- 
versity bill, ii. 835 ; pamphlet of, 
replying to Gladstone’s on Vatican 
decrees, ii. 381, 394-396; on eastern 
question, ii. 482 ; intercourse with 
Gladstone renewed, iii. 212 ; on cesser 
of Irish representation, iii. 246; on 
Parnell leadership, iii. 337 
Contrasted with Newman, ii. 105, 395 
Gladstone’s letters to, i. 127-128, 171- 
172, 204, 239-240, 280 ; iii. M 
Ultramontanism of, ii. 885, IKG 
Otherwise mentioned, i. 41, 104, 109, 

110, 155 note 2, 193, 237, 270, 292, 299, 
300 note 1 ; ii. 146, 102, 361, 378, 882, 
380; iii. J45, 150 

Mansfield, Lord, i. 18, 50 
Manzoni, i. 129 ;«ii. 9, 110 note, 404^ ode 
translated, iii. 414 
Marcus Aurelius, i. 154 and note" 1 
Maria, Donna, i. 183 # 

Marie Antoinette, iii. 352 
Marlborough, Duke of, ii. 203, 2 f 8, 433 
Marriage — civil, legislation of, i. 423; 
deceased wife’s sister question, i. 424 ; 
Gladstone's views on, i. 428-420 
Marriott, C., i. 44 note, 24.S 
Marsh nm, l)r., i. 248, 317-818 
Martin, Hir J., ii. 292 

Sir Theodore, ii. 80 note 

Martineau, Mi.ss»ii. 411 

James, ii. 104 ; iii. 395 

Muskell, Rev. W., i. 282 note 1 
Match tax, ii. 284-285 and votes 
Mathew, Father, ii. 145 
Maurice, F. 3#., influence of, i. 41 ; Nrw r 
man compared with, i. 121 ; proceedings 
against, i. 124, 234, 837-338 ; on Glad- 
stone’s Oxford candidature, 5. 245-240; 
King’s College attack on, i. 387-388 ; 
appointed to Vero fit, i. 838 ; othe.ru iso 
mentioned, i. 41, 44 note, 45, 48, 58, 110, 
279 *, ii. 405 

May, Sir T. E., on the Greenwich seat 
question, i). 355, 857 ; assists Speaker 
against obstruction, iii. 41 ; memo, by, 
ii. 393 note ; mentioned, iii. 231 
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Maynooth — 

Conservative advantage regarding Act, 
iii. 180 

Gladstone's retirement on question of, 
4. 471 ; ii. 170, 181 * 

Tnglis opposes jgrant to, i. 243 
Irish Church bill (1869) concerned with, 
ii. 199, 20^ v 

Peel's, policy regarding/ L 200; Glad- 
stone’s attitude towards reel’s policy, 
i. 200-202, 200 * 

Russell’s speech on*l 306 
Mazzini, i. 290, 296, 298-299; ii. 117, 140; 
iii. 849, 359 

Melbourne, Lord, dismissal of (1834), i. 
87, 88 a\ul note. ; Hampden appointment, 

i. 123; on Peel’s position (1843), i. 197 ^ 
nature of government of,.j. 221 ; Glad- 
stone's estimate of, iii. 854 ; long ad- 
ministration of, iii. 872 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 106, 404 ; iii. 869 
Melvill, H., i. 74 1 

Menscliikoff, i. 301, 306 
M6rim6e, Prosper, ii. 401 
Merivale, Charles, ii. 409 
Metaphysical Society, ii. 397 
Metaphysics, Gladstone’s attitude to- 
wards, i. 156 
Metastasio, i. 81 
Mottornlch, i. 271 ; ii. 242 
Mexico, French embarrassments in, ii. 
65-66 

Miall, E,, ii. 231, 838 
Middlcsborough, ii. 60 wote®, 61 
Midlothian, Gladstone’s invitation to 
stand for, ii. 443 ; agrees, ii. 444 ; 
general outlook, ii. 444-415 ; the cam- 
paign, ii. 445-446 *, iii. 22 ; the Queen’s 
disapproval, ii. 475 ; iii. 78 ; his return 
for <1880), ii. 464 ; (188(*,, iii. 200 ; (1892), 
iii. 371 ; his farewell to, iii. 404 
Mignet, F.-A.-A., ii. 166 
Miguel, Don, i. 183, 184 

Miles, , i. 190 

Mill, James, i. 106, 1 19 ; ii. 280 

J. 8., views oti the Tractarians, i. 

120-121 ; on civil service reform, i. 379 ; 
estimate of Gladstone, ii. 94-95 ; on 
government of India, ii. 215; on Irish 
land question, ii. 222 ; on education, ii. 
229 ; against the ballot, ii. 279, 280; 
memorial to, ii. 412 ; Gladstone’s esti- 
mate of, ii. 412; otherwise mentioned, 
i. 139, 141, 170, 232; ii, 100, 213, 328, 
405 ; iii. 870 

Dr. W. H., i. 235, 282 note 1 

Millais, Sir J., ii. 441 
Mibnan, Dean, i. 42, 122 ; ii* 127, 409 
Milnes, U. Mouckton, i. 100, 110, 132, 
170, 174 

Milton, Gladstone's estimate of, \ 71 ; 
views on the church, i. 115; on mar- 
riage, i. 428, 420 lad stone compared 

with, ii. 421 
Mirtghettl, ii. 404 
Mold, speech at (I860), i. 269 note 
Moldavia, ii. 4 

Molesworth, Sir William, views on tolera- 
tion i. 102 f on Gnnftdian lvvnlt,. i. 267 


awl note 5 ; in coalition cabinet, i.%82; 
334 ; Denison’s attitude tov&rds, i. 335 ; 
sura-OTts Gladstone’s budget, i. 845; 
attfuirae towards Crimean war, i. 857 
not$? ; on colonial policy, iii, 426 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 106, 34)7, 265, 267, 
268, 340, 865 ; iii. 11, 429 
Moltke, ii. 243, 245, 252 
Mnncrciff, Rev. Sir. H. W., i. 44, 54 
Money dealings, i. 153 ; iii. 316-317 
Monsell, W., postmaster-general (1870), 

ii. 350-351, 852 note, 864 ; iii. 444 
Montalembert, De, i. 133 ; ii. 140, 861 * 

letter from, ii. 418 
Monte Ca£sino, ii. 105 
Montenegro— • 

Berlin Treaty’s provisions regarding, 

iii. 7-9 

Revolt in, ii. 416, 420, 425, 429 
Sympathy in Gladstone’s illness, iii. 
397 

More, Hannah, i. 9-10 

Moriarty, Bishop, ii. 387 

Morier. Sir Robert, ii. 397 

Morpeth, Lord, i. 165 

Morley, Arnold, iii. 323, 326, 827 note 

John, appointment of* as Irish score 

tary, iii. 223, 224 note ; previous utter 
ancesof, on Irish question, iii. 223 note‘s 
presses Irish land bill, iii. 228; in com- 
munication witli Parnell, iii. 229-231, 
241 note * ; letter from Farnell against 
withdrawal of bill after second reading. 

iii. 252 ; letter on Parnell’s view of 
resignation, iii. 262; at round table con- 
ference, iii. 270 note ; Gladstone’s letter 
to, on Churchill's retirement, iii. 276; 
interviews with Parnell, iii. 279-280 ; 
(Hailstone’s letters to, on plan of cam- 
paign, iii 281 ; Bingley Hall meeting, 
iii. 293 ; Parnell consults with, on Times 
letters, iii. 298 ; Gladstone’s letter to ; 
on Italian policy, iii. 812 ; Gladstone’s 
letter to, on Parnell, iii. 823, 325 ; meet- 
ing at Lord Rentiers on Parnell aJTair, 
iii. 327 note ; Gladstone’s letter to, on 
Parnell’s leadership, iii. 329 ; interviews 
with Parnell, iii. 330-332, 334; visit to 
llawarden (1890), iii. 310-841*', Glad- 
stone's letters to, on Kilkenny election, 
iii. 843 ; on his birthday, iii 844 ; on 
deatlLof eldast son, iii. 346 ; at Biarritz, 
iii. 348 et M/. : at Daltneny, iii. 870 ; 
Gladstone’s letter to, on*Fleotion, iii. 
872 rlrish secretary (1892), iii. 872 note, ; 
at Butterstone with Gladstone, iii. 395; 
farewell visit, iii. 898 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, iii. 292, 819, 374 note 1, 876 note 

Mortgage of land, Gladstone’s views re- 
garding, i. 257, 258 
Mozley, J. B., i. 248 

T., ii. 197 

M ulgrave, Lord, iii. 159 note 
Mundella, A.«d., iii. 224 note, 873 note 
Munster, Count, iii. 187 
Murchlsof, Sir R., ii. 290 
Murrav Archbishop, i. 133 

Sif G4-i. 83 ; ii. 110 note i 

John. i. 203 : iL 291 * 
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My^umthes, Archimandrite, ii. 40 i 

Napier, Sir Charles, on Ionian islvide: 

i. 445-440 * * 

Naples— i 

•Gladstone’s visit to (1850), i. 2©v-292 ; 

later visit (1888), iii. 312 
Misgovcrnment of, i. 290-292; ii. 10, 
13-14 - 

Victor Emmanuel's entry into, ii. 14 
Napoleon J., i. 230 and note; iii. 302, 863, 
414 

* III., plot to slay, i. 428; aids Italy, 

ii. 6-8, 12; es'imate of, by a papal 
official, ii. 9 not-e ; difficulties of, with 
French ul tramontanes, ii. 12 ; Col >d on’s 
negotiations with, iL 17; estimate of 
Gladstone’s budget speech, ii. 22 ; 
friendliness towards England, ii. 30; 
Palmerston’s mistrust of, ii. 38 ; urges 
plan of iepre-sentations to America, ii. 
05-60; ori Gar i laid i, ii. 85; on Danish 

S uestion, ii. 89, 90, 440 ; Gladstone 
ines with (1807), ii. 167; uneasiness 
regarding Prussia, ii. 243; deposition 
of, ii. 200 ; letter from, ii. 414 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 30Lf 363, 364 ; ii. 3-7, 240, 
248, 249, 25$ 

National Debt- 

Conversion scheme (1853), i. 350, 382 ; 

iii. 427 

Proposals regarding (I860), ii. 44-45, 
121 

Reduction of (1868-73), ii. 286 
Terminable annuities for paying off, iii. 
450. 

Press Agency, iii. 200 note, 201 

Nationalist party, .see Irish party 
Nationality- 

Emergence of principle of, ii. 3-4 
Gladstone’s attitude towards (1851), i. 
289, 290; (1854) iii. 805-306; (1859) i. 
460; (1885) iii. 197 ; (1888) iii. 273 
Napoleon IIl.’s views on. ii. 6 
Ne^ro apprenticeship, Gladstone’s speech 
oil, i. 99 and vote 
Neilson of Springlicld, i. 12 
Nelson, Thomas, i. b2 
Neruda Mine. Norman, ii. 349 
Nettleship, Mr., iii. 392 
Neville, Father, iii. 293 
Newark, Gladstone’s candidature and 
election for (\S32), i. 66-70, *72, 135; 
returned ’J^r, without contest (1834), i. 
89-90 ; speech at (1835), i. 95-96 ;*fepeectfc 
at (1837), i. 102; returned for (1837), i. 
104 ; (1841), i. 177 ; end of his connec- 
tion with, i. 212 

Newcastle, Gladstone’s visit to (1862), ii. 

59-61 ; his speeches at (1891), iii. 348 
4th Duke of, offers Gladstone influ- 
ence in Newark, i. 66 ; views of, i. 68 ; 
Gladstone’s relations with, i. 70; Glad- 
stone's visit to, i. 71 ; Sailer a nominee* 
of, i. 74 ; Gladstone’s first book ap- 
proved by, i. 131 ; mentioned, i. 212 
5th Duke of, informs Gladstone of 
parliamentary opening ataNewark, i. 
66 ; repeated (1846), i. 213 ; on Glad- 


stone’s ^quarrel with Bcntinck, i. 223; 
Russel rs proposal to, i. 259 ; advises 
Gladstone to decline office, i. 801; 
dosires leadership of Peelites, i. 803 ; 
attitude towaids Derby, i. 311 ; ideas of 
a third party, i. 311, 314; supports 
Gladstone h budget, i.%45 ; war minister 
during Crimson war, iij, 431-432 ; sug- 
gests substitution of Palmerston for 
himself, if 3S9 ; on Peebles’ refusal to 
join Palmerston ■ i. 898; favours Ionian 
project, i. 413 ; aftitude towards French 
treaty scheme, ii. J8; on Paper Duties 
bill, ii. 26, 29; supports Finance bill 
proposal, ii. 30 ; death of, ii. 1T0 ; Glad- 
stone trustee for, ii. 115 ; Gladstone’s 
estimate of, ii. 146, 194 ; otherwise men- 
• tioried, i. *1, 55, 84, 88, ISO, 21 L, 213, 
263, 312, 329, 357 no O', 364 , 800 andnote 1 , 
393, 398, 435 ; ii. 179; iii. 429, 430 
Newdegate, C. N., iii. 13 
Newman, Francis, i. 243 ; letter from, ii. 
135, 409 

Cardinal. J. H., Gladstone’s early 

contact with, i. 43 and note 8, 44 ; ser- 
mons by, i. 43, 59, 04; Gladstone’s 
estimate of, i. J20 note l; on Church 
1‘rincijdes, i. 135; on J. R. Hope, i. 170 
vote; Gladstone's correspondence with, 
i. 202 ; Tract Ninety, i. 226-227, 280 ; 
view on Jerusalem bishopric, i. 228, 
229, 230; on system of Roman church, 

i. 229; position of (1843), i. 229-231 ; 
Gladstone on treatment of, i. 233 ; 
secession of, i. 234 ; letter of, describing 
Gladstone’s position, i. 471-472; con- 
trasted with Manning, ii. 105, Sift; on 
Gladstone’s criticism of Kcce Horn o, ii. 
127 ; on Gladstone’s Chapter of Auto- 
biography, ii.<90 ; leply to Gladstone's 
Vatican Decrees pamphlet, ii. 894; to 
Vaticanism , ii. 395; last letter from, ii. 
415 ; Gladstone’s call on, wi 11 Chamber- 
lain, ii. 432 and vote; Gladstone’s letter 
to, on papal responsibility for disloyal 
priests in Ireland* iii. 48; reply, iii. 
49; death of, iii. 818; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 117, 121, 122, 124, 174, 235; 

ii. 146, 882 ; iii. 203 
Newnham College, iii. 291 

New Zealand, i. 220, 265 ; iii. 426-496 
Nice, French acquisition of, ii. 8, 18, 
24, 82 * 

Nineteenth Century, iii. 270-272, S91 
Nomination boroughs, i. 463 
Nonconformists, see Dissenters 
Normanby, Lord, i. 302 
Norreys, Lofd, i. 54 
North, Lord, j. 98 ; ii. 855 ; iii. 138 
North Notts, i. 213 

Northbrook, Karl of, Gladstone’s letter to, t 
on Egyptian mission, iii. 92 ; agrees to* 
send Gordon to Stlbdan, iii. 115 ; against 
home rule. iii. 220 note, 222: otherwise 
mentioned, i. 334 note ; iii. 203, 462* 
Northcote, 8ir S., see lddesleigh 
Norway, Gladstone’s cruises to (1883), iii. 

88-89; (1885) iii. 164-165 
Novalis, cited, iii, 860 
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Novlkoff, Mme., ii. 422, 485, 44f 
Nubar, iii. 114, 117, 12U 

Oakeley, F., 1. 229 

OatfFarm, financial embarrassments of, 
i. 250 ct wq. ; Gladstone’s pre-occupation 
with, i. 202, 252-254 ; liis jmblic finance 
influenced experiences with, i. 851 
O’Brien, W. Smith, i. 297 . 

W.. iii/887 

Obstruction, see v ndex Parliament 
O'Connell, Darnel, repeal amendment of 
(1838), i. 79; iii. 215 note ; on llarvey 
eommjtlec, i. 83 note, 84 ; influence of, 
on Gladstone, i. 84 ; tory attitude to- 
wards,,!. 96, 102 ; visits Newark,!. 00 | 
note i ; on Gladstone's first book, i. 133,“ 
Peel’s attitude towards £1844), i. 200; 
Gladstone contrasted with, ii. 449 ; 
crime denounced by, iii. 40 ; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 70, 197, 275 ; ii. 172 ; iii. 
10, 48, 872 

Octagon, the, ii. 899-415 
Office, Gladstone’s view of desire for, i. 412 
O’f lagan, Lord, ii. 219 
Okas, Provost, i. 9 
Oliver, Mrs., i. 7 note 3 
Opium question, i. 192 
Oratory, political, i. 142-145, 805, 849 ; li. 
447 ; iii. 230 (see also Gladstone, W. E. — 
characteristics— -eloquence) <■ 

Orsini affair, i. 428 ; ii. 19, 34 
Osman Digna, iii. 180 
Ossory, Archdeacon of, ii. 203 
Oswald, Alex., i. 811 
Otho, King, i. 350, 450 
Ottomans, see Turkey 
Owen, Professor, ii. 407 
Oxenham, — , i. 44 note a 
Oxford— i 

Dias of, i. 45, 52, 63 
Chandos opposes Gladstone at, i. 408 
Christr Church enthusiasm at, after 
Gladstone’s election (1847), i. 249 
Democracy, attitude towards, ii. 27 
Dissenters' disabilities at, ii. 237 and note 
Ewelme appointment, ii. 294-296 
Famous sous of, iii. 358 
Gladstone’s career at, i. 30-03 ; his feel- 
ing for, i. 00, 02-08; ii. 113; iii. 800, 
398 ; his combination of Lancashire 
and, i. 143 ; ii. 32 ; his visits to (1834), 
i. 83 ; (1847) i, 174, 2*9 ; (1853) i. 889 ; 
(1872) ii. 333; his reception of D.C.L. 
degree at, i. 279 ; his advice to his sou 
at, i. 158 ; sympathy from, iii. 397 
Gladstone's candidature for (1847), i. 
242-247 ; election, i. *246 - 248 ; his 
return for (1852), i, 317-818; return 
for (1853), i. 836 ; return for (1857), i. 
421 ; return for (1869), i. 457* note, 
470; defeat at (1865\ ii. 111-113 
Gladstone's membership for, effect of, 
on his career, i. 242, 819, 836-337 ; on 
■ the university, i. 871 ; as it appeared 
to himself, i. 470 
Influence of, i. 878 
Method of study at, i. 88 and note* 
Reform — commission proposed by Lord 


Oxford — continued 

J. Russell (1850), i. 809 Opposed by 
istone, i. 317, 870 ; Oxford resist- 
! to, i. 871 ; conduct and report 
j, i. 371-372 and note l; Gladstone’s 
scheme, i. 372-373, 876-377 ; its recep- 
tion, i. 374; results of, i. 378-379; 
Tractarian movement’s effect on, i. 43 
Testa, i. 377 ; abolition of, ii. 237 and 
note 2, 23S 

Tractarian movement, see Oxford move- 
ment 

VBG Essay Club at, 1. 44-45 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Gladstone’s 
membership of, i. 73 and note 2 
Oxford movement— 

Gladstone unaffected by, i. 119 ; his 
election affected by, i. 243 
Ireland affected by, i. 227 
Nature of, i. 120-122 
Oxford, influence on, i. 809 
Second phase of, i. 226 
Tracts for the Times, i. 220; Tracts 
Eighty and Eightv-Seven, i. 227 note,; 
Tract Ninety, i. 174, 220, 229, 280; 
iii. 31$ 

a 

Faeiftc, Gladstone advocates reduction of 
force in, i. 340 
Paget, Miss, iii. 395 

Lord Clarence, ii. 80, 109 

Paine, Thomas, ii. 98 
Pakington, Sir J., i. 418 
Paley, cited, i. 314 
Pal grave, F. T., ii. 300 
fall Matt Gazette, ii. 439, 469 note 
Palmer, Kelly and, i. 386 

Houndell, see Selbourne 

William, Gladstone influenced by, i. 

119, 123; Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 
175 ; on Maynooth grant, i. 206 
Palmerston, Lord — 

Chronology — On sugar duties, i. 170 ; on 
free trade, i. 190; on Spanish treaties, 
i. 207 ; on repeal, i. 214 ; Don Pacifico 
debate, i. 272-276 ; on Neapolitan 
tyranny, i. 293, 297, 483; relations 
with Kossuth, i. 308; dismissal by 
Russell, i. 309 ; amendment or. Militia 
bill, i. 309 ; in opposition to Peel, i. 
812 and note l ; section represented 
by-i. 32% moves amendment against 
Vi liters, i. 322 ; joins coalition govern- 
ment, i. 831-332; ofP Gladstone’s 
budget (1853), i. 845-340; different 
view’s of, on eastern question, i. 856 ; 
communications with, preceding 
Crimean war, i. 857-358; approves 
Lord Stratford, i. 862 ; desired as war 
minister during Crimean war, iii. 481 ; 
on Black Sea affair, ii. 266 ; Derby’s 
vote of censure on (1857), ii. 204; de- 
feat of, on Cobden’s motion, i. 420 ; ii. 
200; urgSs postponement of Reform 
bill, i. 868 ; iii. 428 ; Gladstone’s letter 
to, of Crimean operations, i. 886-867 ; 
Aberdeen in conflict with, i. 867 and 
note * f' foreign office reconstructed 
by, i. 879 ; suggested «by*Newcastle 
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Palmerston, Lord — continued 
Chronology — (continu ed) 
as substitute for himself, i. 3RD ; in- 
vited’ by Derby to join govcfijpient, 

1 801 ; refuses, i. 392 ; approves.Glad- 
. stone’s refusal, i. 892; Peelites 1 * atti- 
tude towards, i. 895-898; satisfies 
Aberdeen, i, 898; intention of, to 
oppose Roebuck’s committee, i. 400, 
403 ; advises acceptance of Roebuck’s 
committee, i. 401 ; on Crimean war, 

i. 408 ; triumph of, at election (1857), 

1. 420 ; defeated on Conspiracy Bill, i. 
428-429 ; suggested as leader of Com- 
mons by Disraeli, l 437,; jviews ou 
Suez CanaJ scheme, i. 440 ; on Corfu, 

i. 4(31 ; hands over Ionian Islands to 
Greece, i. 462 and note; communica- 
tions with Russell, i. 465 ; forms a 
government (1359), i. 4(57 ; views of, 
identical with Derby’s, i. 470 ; the 
Principalities, ii. 4; French treaty 
scheme, ii. 16, 18; Paper Duties 
bill, ii. 24-26, 28, 80; Finance bill, 

’ ii. 30 ; franchise proposuls of, ii. 152 ; 
supports Herbert, ii. 85; fortifica- 
tions scheme, y. 87 ; makes a peace 
speech (1969), ii. 87 ; correspondence 
witli Gladstone, ii. 38-39; on Trent 
affair, ii. 58; favours suggestion of 
representations to Amorica, ii. 59- 
60, 60; advises Gladstone rogarding 
Newcastle speech, ii. 59 ; on Ameri- 
can separation, ii. 63; on reduction 
in naval estimates, ii. 73 ; receives 
Garibaldi, ii. 84 ; views on Garibaldi’s 
departure, ii. 85; on Danish ques- 
tion, ii. 88-90, 92; on Gladstone’s 
franchise pronouncement, ii. 98-100; 
on cabinet government, ii. 109 ; death 
of, ii. 115 ; Gladstone’s action regard- 
ing funeral of, ii. 110 ; Gladstone’s 
speech on, ii. 119-120 
Career and abilities of, i. 404 
Characteristics of, i. 271-272 
Compared with Lansdowne, i. 894; with 
Aberdeen, i. 895 ; with Gladstone, ii, 
131 ; with Disraeli, ii. 418 ; with 
Hartington, iii. 3-4 

Ecclesiastical appointments of, ii. 94 ; 

ii. 328 

Foreign estimates of, i. 271 , 272, 291 
Foreign policy, principles of# i. 272 ; 

Granville’s view of, ii. 264 
Frankness of, i. 412 • 

Gladstone’s relations with, from 1850, 
it 275; his opposition to, i. 412, 416, 
422, 435 ; ii. 33 ; his harmony of senti- 
mont with, i. 468; Gladstone's esti- 
mate of, i. 422 ; ii. 27 ; his estimate of 
Gladstone, ii. 131 ; Gladstone’s con- 
flicts with, on expenditure, ii. 33, 
106-107 

Leadership of, ii. 131 
Life-objects of, ii. 86 
Peers created by, ii. 827 
Popularity of, i. 298, 366, 4#t, 421 ; iii. 
434 ; cooling of, ii. 39, 134 t 
i, !!. 75 


Selection of work by, ii. 854 
Other wile mentioned, i. 89 woitel, 168, 
299, 820, 330, 834, 892, 393, 431, 463, 
464 J ii. 4, 16, 49, 62, 77, 79, 80, 81, 85, 
100, 111, 143, 147, 194, 823, 832, .374, 
437, 438, 451, 469; iii. 73 7wUtK 135, 
172, 227, 816, 334, 85'#, 436 
Panizzl, Sir A- influence of, on Glad- 
stone, i. 289«f intervicw*of, with king 
of Naples,#. 298; Gladstone’s letters to, 
i. 299 ;,ii. 82, 116; illness of (^868), ii. 
148; otherwise mentioned, ii.'84, 140, 
419 

Papal States, ii. 83, 140 

Papor duty, ii. 20, 24-82, 180; iii. 435 

Paris, Conite do, ii. 144; iii. 79, 853 

Treaty of (1850), i, 410; ih-266, 271, 

• 461 ; iii. 894 

Parish Councils bill (1898), iii. 380, 385 
Parliament — 

House of Commons— 
f Attendance in— Gladstone's diligence 
regarding, i. 76; ii. 310, 322; iii. 7; 
Peel’s view of, i. 221 
Balance of parties in (1850), i. 276; 

(1852), i. 318, (1858) i. 331, 333 
Burning of, in 1834, i. 85 
Closure, introduction of, iii. 285 ; 
Gladstone’s distaste for, iii. 95 ; 
drastic form of, on Parnell com- 
mission bill, iii. 308 
Colonial alfairs, indifference to, i. 268 
Committee Room Fifteen, Irish party 
proceedings in, iii. 836 and note, 34C 
Composition of first reformed, i. 75 
Ecclesiastical discussions in, ii. 380 
Excitement in, manifestations of, iii. 
332 ; on introduction of Home Rule 
bill (1886), iii. 234 
Executive sphere invadld by, iii. 6 
Expenditure controlled by, binder 
Exchequer and Audit Act (1800), 

ii. 48 

Gladstone’s diligence for ffuties of 
see above Attendance ; his feeling o 
powerlossness in, i. 164; his cart 
for rights and traditions of, ii. 373 

iii. 7, 156, 357, 384, 299; his master) 
of, i. 144, 305, 349; iii. 235 ; hif 
place in (1847-52), ii. 359 note*; hit 
position in (1858), i. 433; his 
isolation in (1867), ii. 173 

Grote’s estimate of, ii. 282 
Indian discussion, indifference to, i 
84 

Intolerance of, in the Bradlaugt 
matter, iii. 31-16; resolution o 
1881 struck off records of, iii. 17 
Irish members of, see, Irish party 
Irish representation in, cesser of 
contemplated, iii. 228, 230, 232, 245 
* 247-248; opposed, iii. 245-246, 248 
251 ; Gladstone’s speech on, a 
Swansea (188f), iii. 292 ; question o 
(1892), iii. 374-875 

Lords, conflict with, see heloto unde 
House of Lords 

Majorities, large, dating from Glad 
stone’s premiership, ii. 200-201 
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Parliament — continued * 

House of Commons— continiiul 
Obstruction in, Irish, iii. 38, 40, 41, 
44, 04, 95 ; unionist, iii. 376 
Party obligations in, i. 21$, 218, 221 
’Payment of members, Gladstone’s 
views regarding (1861), i. 455 note , ; 
his scheme for (1801), iii. 300 ; 
Charnbeprlaiii’s pronounce meat, iii. 
133 * 

Popular influence on, i. Ill j iii. 5 
Position of seats in, significance of, i. 
314, 401; iii. 274-275 ; Gladstone's 
place (1853-1806), i. 470 note 
Procedure of, violated by Disraeli, ii. 
148 ; altered by Gladstone, ii. 478 ; 
Gladstone’s advocacy of reform in, 
iii. 272 « 

Reform, see that title * 

Reversal of previous vote ruled not 
out of order, i. 343 note 1 
Shah's interest in, ii. 349 t 

Supply rights regarding, ii. 29, 31, 47 
Tactics in, Stephen on, i. 108 ; 
RusseU’sskill in, i. 346 ; Gladstone’s, 
iii. 406 

Temper, school of, i. 149 
Temporary retirements from, Glad- 
stone's views of, i. 264-265 
Uncertainties in, iii. 430 
Variety of style desirable for stating 
a case in, i. 143 
House of Lords— 

Itellot bill rejected by, ii. 281 
Chamberlains attitude towards, iii. 
132, 170 

Commons’ feeling against premier 
from (1894), iii. 386 

Compensation for Disturbance bill 
rejected! by, iii. 38. 300, 810 
Conservative influence in, iii. 195; 

occasions of defeats, ii. 204 
Employers’ Liability bill mutilated 
by*; iii. 380 

Franchise bill struggle (1884), iii. 90- 
106 

Gladstone’s flrstf'heariug of debate in, 

i. 66 ; his first conflict with, i. 350; 
liis refusal of position in, iii. 79, 
158; his attitude towards (18.84), 
iii. 97, 99 ; his later attitude 
towards (1894), iii. 380 ; his speech 
against. (Mar. 3), iii. 385 

Home Rule bill (1892;thrown out by, 
iii. 379 

Irish church question, attitude to- 
wards, ii. 186, 195, 202-211 
Opposition by, a stimulus to popular 
causes, ii. 18" 

Paper duty struggle with Commons, 

ii. 20, 24-31, 180; iii. 435 

Parish Councils bill maimed b$, iii. 
380-885 f 

Parnell’s apprehensions regarding, 

iii. 181 

Peel’s view of, ii. 102 
Permanent opinion represented by, 
Gladstone’s exposure of the theory, 
ill. 98 


Parliament — continued 
House of Lords— continued^ 

B ponderanco of cabinet in (1865), 
117 

orm bill of 1867 amended by, ii. 
f- 171 

Jews, admission of, i. 278-280 
Premiership, labours entailed by, i. 
220-221 

Parnell, C. 8. (see also Irish Party), 
number of followers of (1880), ii, 
465 ; party of, iii. 3 ; obstructionist 
tactics, iii. 38, 43, 44, 94 ; attitude 
of, to wards Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Mil, iii. 38; indicted for seditious 
conspiracy, iii. 39 %ote%; attitude 
towards Land Act of 1881, iii. 44, 47 ; 
Gladstone’s warning to, at Leeds, iii. 
48; imprisonment of, iii. 47-48, 173, 
176; Chamberlain’s communications 
with, iii. 49-50; offers to resign 
his seat, iii. 54 ; on franchise exten- 
sion in Ireland, iii. 109 ; supports 
government (May 1885), iii. 140 ; con- 
servative understanding with, iii. 
143*145, 151 ; not counted on by 
Gladstone, iii. 1^5-150; favours plan 
of central board for Ireland, iii. 147, 
175, 220 ; repudiates it, iii. 168, 174 ; 
on Maamtrasna case, iii. 161 ; friction 
with Hartington, iii. 160-167, 182; 
speech of (Aug. 1885), iii. J 66, 172, 176 ; 
public estimate of, iii. 172 ; Car- 
narvon’s interview with, iii. 173-176 ; 
home rule demanded by, iii. 175; 
victory of adherents of, at the elec- 
tions, iii. 192, 193 ; Salisbury’s 

reference to, at Newport, iii. 183 ; 
gives Irish vote to conservatives at 
the election, iii. 184-185 ; speculations 
regarding, iii. 202, 203 ; attitude 

towards Gladstone, iii. 207 ; tactics 
after elections (1885), iii. 207-208 ; in 
communication with Mnrley, iii. 229- 
231 ; characteristics of, iii. 230, 235 ; 
interview with Gladstone, iii. ‘230; 
objections to financial provisions of 
Home Rule bill. iii. 230, 231, 241, 250; 
consultations with colleagues, iii. 
241-242 and notes ; on introduction of 
Home Rule bill, iii. 235 ; on continued 
Irish representation at Westminster, 
iii. £45 ; Opposed to withdrawal of the 
bill, iii. 252 ; second jpeeting with 
GMstone, iii. 252 ; speech on night 
of the division, iii. 255, 257 ; depre- 
cates ministerial resignation, iii. 262 ; 
systematic disagreement with, iii. 279; 
illness of, iii. 280, 285 : disapproves 
plan of campaign, lit 280 ; tactics <m 
Crimes hill (1887), iii. 285 ; produces 
Tenants’ Relief bill, iii. 279 ; on papal 
rescript, iii. 290 ; forged letter in 
Times , iiL 296 ; and note 1 ; denial in the 
House, lit 296; further letters, ii. 298; 
personal statement, in the House, iii, 
299 ; Tasks for select committee, iii. 
2991; special commission, iii. 299-300; 
alleged interview of, v^ithb spy from 
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Pajfldameut — continued 
House ofcCommons — continued 
America, iii. BOO; Gladstone’# sym* 

e atliy with, ii, BOS ; visit to Hjvrciiden, 

i. 317, 335; speech at Liverpool, 

. iii. 335 i\ote ; divorce suit, iii. 3SB-324 ; 
public opinion regarding the verdict, 
iii. 324-327, 337-338; question of 
leadership of, iii. 327 ct. scq. ; Glad- 
stone’s letter to Morley regarding, 
iii. 320, 334; attitude of, iii. 329- 
830, 332-333 ; re-elected by Irish party, 
iii. 330 ; interviews with Morley, iii. 
330-332; manifesto to the Irish 
people, iii. 334 ; Committee -room 
Fifteen, iii. 836 and note 1 , 3-10; de- 
nounces libera* party, iii. 330-345 ; elec- 
tionsad versa t« >, iii. 344 ; last speecli of, 
in England, iii. 345 ; death of, iii. 345 ; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 373 ; iii. 44, 
170 and note a, 781, 216, 277, 279. 282, 371 
Parnell, Sir Henry, i. 186 
Parnellmn Unmarked, iii. 307 
Parnellltes, see under Irish party 
Party— 

Elements deciding relations of, i. 313, 
823 * 

Glad stone’s wiews on, i. 224, 301 
Tenacity of system, i. 333 note 1 
Pascal, i. 113 

Patronage, ii. 320 ; iii. 420 
Patten, Wilson, i. 200 note*, 325 
Patteson, Bishop, ii. 341 ; iii. 310 

Sir J„ i. 338 

Pattison, Sister Dora, ii. 458 

Mark, iii. 302 

Paxo, i. 447 

Pearson, C. B., i. 57, 58 
Pedro, Don, i. 183, 184 
Peel, General, i. 260 note*, 413 

Arthur, ii. 852 note, 373 ; iii. 342 

Mrs., ii. 520 

Sir Robert (2nd Bart.)— 

Chronoloctit — Oxford University repre- 
sentation resigned by , i. 40 ; Ox lord 
♦honours of, i. 50 ; praises Gladstone’s 
maiden speech, i. 77 ; views on eman- 
cipation, i. 78 ; on Irish Church Re- 
form bill, i. 79 ; Gladstone encouraged 
by, i. 84 ; Cob belt's attack on, i. 85 ; 
election promises of, ii. 371 ; sum- 
moned to form a government (1834), 
i. 88 ; Gladstone otfereflPtreaairy post 
by, i. 88* Gladstone appointed under- 
secretary of the colonies by*i. 91 ^ 
cabinet of (1,835), i. 312 ; composition^ 
of whig opposition to, i. 311-312 and 
nofel ; resigns, i. 94 ; views on Ire- 
land (1830), i. 98 ; speaks at Glasgow 
(1887), i. 102 ; Stanley dines with, i. 
102 ; on Canada question, iii. 423 ; on 
Moleswortli’s vote of censure, i. 107 ; 
on slave-apprenticeship law, i. 108 ; 
on Wilberforce, i. Ill : defeated on 
Irish church question, i, 114 ; views 
on Gladstone’s first book, i. 132; 
Jamaica case, i. 165 ; misimderstand- 
ing with the Queen, i. 165* China 
question; i. 167*108, 179™ annoyance 


Peel, Sir Robert— conti nued 
Chron oibgy— (continued) 
with Stanley, i. 174 ; views on sugar 
duties, i. 175, 207 ; iii. 425 ; turns out 
whig# by majority of 1 (1841), i.^170 ; 

ii. 200 ; iii. 154 note ; party meetings, i, 
178 ; forms a government (1841), i. 178 ; 
Gladstone’s, inclusion in cabinet, i. 
178, 225-2«b ; privy dbuncil, i. 180; 
position of, regarding protection, i. 
185-487, 191, 194-195, 209-2J2 ; lays 
duty on Irish spirits, iii. 426 ; .miscal- 
culation of, regarding income-tax 
(1842), i. 352 and note; letter to Sir 
John Gladstone, i. 190 ; appeal to 
Pope Gregory, iii. 48 ; Lady Hewley 
case, i. 237-238 ; Irish Land ‘bill intro- 
duced by government of (1845), ii. 210; 
Maynooifh, i. 200-203 ; precarious posi- 
tion of, i. 195-197 ; resigns, i. 209 ; 
agrees to resume office, i. 210, 211 ; iii. 
150 note ‘4 ; repeal of corn laws, i. 155, 
209-212, 215, 840; hostility towards 
(1846), iii. 244 ; resigns (1846), i. 215 ; 
eulogium on Cobdeu, i. 215-210, 218, 
2J9 ; party relations of, i. 214-215, 216- 
218; Gladstone’s farewell interview 
with, i. 219-222 ; Russell’s overture's 
to (1840), i. 259; votes for Gladstone 
at Oxford, i. 247 ; advocates keeping 
protectionists out of office, i. 200, 270 ; 
Gladstone's divergencies from, i. 201, 
202 ; letter on Gladstone’s mission for 
his friend, i. 270 ; Don Pamlico de- 
bate, i. 272-273, 270 ; death of, i. 275 ; 
statue of, inaugurated at Manchester, 
i. 358 

Administration of (1842-44), importance 
of, i. 183 ; character of, i. 220 ; iii. 423* 
424 ; ministerial discipline of, ii. 404 
Age of, on entering cabinet, i. 193 
Changes of policy of, i. 190-197, 310 
Compared with Grey, i. 184 ; with Glad- 
stone, i. 199 ; with Palmerston, i. 271 ; 
with Rmsell, i. 270 ; with Aberdeen, 

iii. 440-441 

Courage of, i. 140, *214 
Debating method of, i. 145 
Disraeli’s attitude towards, i. 321 
Estimate of, i. 275 ; estimate of finan- 
cial statements of, ii. 42 
Gladstone — relations with, i. 83, 207, 
211-212 ; confidence in, and apprecia- 
tion of, i. 103, 104, 179, 180, 182, 186, 
190, ,191-192,, 193, 204, 202; estimate by, 
i. 188 ; iii. 349 ; influence upon, i. 199; 
forecast regarding Disraeli and, i. 277 
Graham's estimate of, i. 184, 195 
Guizot's book on, ii. 408 
Influence of, in the House, i. 270 
Justice of, iii. 440 
Liberalism of, i. 310, 311 
Oxford training of, i. 370 ; convocation 
mob at election, i. 409 
Parliamentary tactics of, i. 188 
Peers, views on, ii. 102 
Premiership of, length of, ii. 47 
Otherwise mentioned, i. 30, 87, 73, 93, 
94, 110, 143, 158, 109, 175, 178, 182, 
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Peel, Sir Robert — continued • 

191, 194-195, 205 and note}* 218, 217, 
222, 243, 263, 309, 312; ii. 113, 118, 
119 not*,, 130, 323, 331, 332, 352, 878, 
469, 472, 475, 476 ; Hi. 180, *09, 305 
— — Sir Robert (3rd Bart.), ii. 338 note 

Lady, i. 348* 

Pee li tea — ' v 

The tory whfy’s attitud (Howards, i. 811 
Derby's tl&st administratis supported 
by, i. 315 ; Derby’s second (adminis- 
tration supported ^>y, i. 318 ; Derby's 
questions regarding (1856), i. 410 
Dissolution of, as a party, i. 440 
Disturbing effect of, i. 410-411, 416, 422 
Divergencies of, i. 259-261, 810-312 
Gladstone’s view on best policy for, i. 

810-312 € 

Leadership of — discussed ^1850), i. 276- 
277 ; accepted by Aberdeen, i. 303 
Palmerston, designs of, i. 332; attitude 
towards (1855) i. 895-398; in cabirftt 
of, i. 398 ; resignation, i. 401 ; public 
outcry, i. 403 

Papal aggression question, attitude to- 
wards, i. 304 

Position of seats of (1852), i. 814 
Protectionists, attitude towards, i. 302 
Russell's proposal to include (1852), i. 
309 

Third party, position as, i. 310 
Whigs coalition with (1853), i. 329 et seq. 
Peerage— 

Addi lions to, during various premier- 
ships, ii. 327-328 and note 
Oiler of, to Gladstone, iii. 79, 158 
Pembroke, Lady, i. 217 
Pembroke Castle , Gladstone’s cruise in, iii. 
88-89 

Penjtyh, iii. 140 f 

Pensions, political, iii. 82 and note 
Penzance, Lord, ii. 292 
People, tjie, see Democracy 
Perceval, Spencer, i. 221, 404 ; ii. 355 and 
note 

Mr., i. 330 , 

Persieo, Monsignor, iii. 290 
Pers igny, ii. 10 

Petty, Lord Henry, ii. 119 note 1 
Phillimore, Sir Robert, on Hawarden 
settlement, i. 254-255 ; assists in Oxford 
reform scheme, i. 373, 874; on Glad- 
stone’s China war speech, i. 419 ; on 
Ionian Tslands mission, f. 442 ; interview 
with Gladstone, i. 465 ; Gladstone 
assisted by, at Oxford, i. 468-469; on 
paper duties debate, ii. 26 ; on Glad- 
stone's franchise pronouncement, ii. 
100 ; on Irish church, ii. 108, 211 ; on 
disaffection of liberals, ii. 175, 177 ; on 
Gladstone's Chapter of Autobiography, ii. 
181); on Gladstone’s intention of retiring, 
ii. 296 ; on Gladstone’s Irish University 
bill, ii. 338 ; on resignation of ministers 
(1874), ii. 873; Gladstone’s letters to, i. 
241, 288, 304, 458; iii, 72; otherwise 
mentioned, i. 41, 48, 56, 58, 59, 292, 
465 note ; ii. 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 37 n*>te\ 88. 
57, 68, 72* 97, 162, 224, 822, 330, 351, 436 


Phill potts, Bishop, ii. 402 
Phipps, Sir U., ii. 76 

Picketfug, , i. 66 

Piednvbf t, growth of, ii. 7-8, 14 ' 
Pierrapont, Hon. H. E. (American minis- 
ter^ ii. 419 

Pitt, William (the younger), finance of, ii. 
45, 46 ; iii. 488 ; views of, on emancipa- 
tion of slaves, i. 78 ; Glynnes related to, 
i. 1 06 and note 1 ; income tax imposed by, 

i. 188 ; free trade theories promulgated 
by, i. 196; habits of, i. 1 220; Palmerston 
contrasted with, i. 272 ; Scott’s lines to 
memory of, i. 275 ; Gladstone compared 
with, i.»348, 350; warlike preparations 
of (1791), i. 354; consulted for French 
war, iii. 354 ; length of premiership of, 

ii. 47 ; resolutions of, preliminary to 
Act of Union, iii. 226 ; on the Union, Iii. 
237; otherwise mentioned,, i. 276, 811; 
ii. 174, 200, 261, 326, 332, 447, 409 ; iii. 
194 

Pius IX., Pope, syllabus of 1864, issued 
by, see muter Churches — Roman ; Italian 
federation under, suggested, ii. 77 
Frcncn ambassador’s estimate of, ii. 9 ; 
invasion of territories of, ii. 10, 13 ; an- 
noxation to Piedmont otf' states of, ii. 
14 ; misgovernment in states of, ii. 88; 
Gladstone’s intercourse with, ii. 163, 
164 ; attitude towards eastern question, 
ii. 432 

Playfair, Lord, ii. 338, 352 note, 426 ; iii. 41 
Pliuisoll, 8., ii. 470 and note 

l*lumptre, , i. 108 

Plunket, Lord, ii. 447 

Mr., iii. 106, 107 

Pocrio, imprisonment of, i. 290, 294, 298 ; 
views of, i. 291-292 ; exile of, i. 298 ; 
Gladstone’s efforts on behalf of, ii. 10; 
Gladstone’s letter to, ii. 1J ; speech at 
Gladstone dinner (1867), ii. 165; com- 
pared with Mazzini, iii. 359 
Poland— 

French feeling in regard to, ii. 90 
Gladstone’s interests in, i. 183 " 

Peel’s forecast regarding, i. 98 
Russian dismemberment of, i. 354 
Warsaw, meeting of monarchs at, ii, 5, 
13, M0 1 

Pollok, Robert, i. 98 

Ponsonby, sir Henry, messages during 
ministerial crisis (1873), ii. 341-344; in 
Lords and Commons controversy, iii. 
i 100 f on North’s American policy, iii. 
138 ; interview with, on ministerial 
crisis, iii. 156-156, 167 and note; brings 
Gladstone the Queen’s commission, iii. 
219 ; states the Queen’s message, iii. 220; 
on feeling against peer premier, iii, 886; 
Gladstone’s letters to, iii. 85, 187, 888 
Poor Ijaw Act (1834), i. 85, 89, 104 

Porter, , i. 41, 48 

Portland, Dqjce of, i. 404 
Portugal — 

Britiah.oreoccnpation with affairs of, i. 

jg3 * 

Tariff negotiations with, i 198; iii. 440 
Positivists, iii. 271, t • 
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Pos^Offtce— 

Gladstone^ admiration for, ii. 188 
Scandal* regarding, ii. 850-358 % 

Savings Banks, ii. 40, 9$ 408 

Postage, cheap, ii. 44, 40 .» 

Prfeaching, English and Italian, i. 13?) 
Premiership — 

Age for quitting, Gladstone’s view on, 
ii. 823, *337 

Foreign secretary, Gladstone’s view of 
relations with, ii. 301 
t Limitations of, ii- 817, 321 
Parliamentary labours entailed by, i. 
220-221 

Responsibilities < f, ii. 317 * 

Prerogative of the Crown, Gladstone 
charged with resorting to, ii. 277-279 
Press — 

Excitement fomented by, iii. 448-449 
Gladstone popular with, ii. 31, 140; his 
views on, ii. 32* 422 
Pretoria convention, iii. 85 and note. 
Prevost, Sir G., ii. 291 
Prince Imperial, iii. 5 
Princess Royal, i. 208 » 

Privy Council appointment, ii. 292-294 
Protection — * 

Colonial, against England, ii. 101 
Gladstone’s position regarding, i. 184- 
188, 192, 194, 195, 209-211 
Peel’s position regarding, i. 185-187, 191, 
394-195, 209-214 ; his apprehensions 
regarding, i. 200-2(51 ; iii. 850 
Peelites’ views regarding, i. 259-200, 270, 
302 

Rout of, i. 316, 318, 328 
Proudhon, i. 116 
Prussia (see also Germany)— 

Army of, ii. 274 

Austria— attitude towards (1858), i. 

883 ; war with (i860), ii. 159 note 100 
France — 

Treaty with, regarding Belgium, ii. 
258 

.War with (187o)— British efforts to 
avert, ii. 247-250, 254-255 ; declara- 
tion of, ii. 254 and note ** ; French 
miscalculations, ii. 256; course of 
tiie war, ii. 200 ; efieet of, on British 
naval expenditure, ii. 285 
Schleswig-Holstein question, ii. 87-90 
Tariff negotiations vvith,4j. 198 
Public Worship Regulation A<?t, Glad- 
stone’s suggested substitute lor, ii. 389 
note* * % 

Purcell, cited, i. 43 note 3, 281-282 and note 
Pusey, Dr. E. B., on Jerusalem bishopric, 
i. 228 ; on Newman’s letters, i, 230 ; 
intolerance towards, i. 234; sujfjmrts 
Gladstone’s Oxford candidature, i. 248 ; 
on Jewish Disabilities Removal bill, i. 
278 ; Gorham case, i, 282 note 1 ; on Glad- 
stone’s reform scheme, i. 375; Glad- 
stone’s relations with, ii. |03 ; Manning’s 
letters to, ii. 105 ; on Ecee Homo, ii. 127 ; 
on Temple’s appointment, ii.jp29 ; Glad- 
stone’s meeting with (1872), ii. 383; 
death of. iii. 70; Gladstone litters to, 
i 2S3;*ii *188^ otherwise mentioned, i. 


* 43, 120 note*, 183, 174, 175, 234, 235 ; ii. 
310,178* 

Pusey, Philip, on Irish agrarian out- 
rages, i. 208 
Pym, Joint, i. 807 

Quarterly Review, i- 232. tsfl .* ii. 394 
Radical Partv- 

Beer <iiity4)pposed by, iii. 142, 152 
Chamberlain ’s popularity with,Jdi. 4 
Characteristics >jf, Gladstone's views 
on causes of, iii. 381-182 
Coercion for Ireland opposed by, iii. 345 
Eastern question (1877), attitude to- 
wards, ii. 427, 431 
Educational views of, ii. 229 * 

* Gladstone not popular with (1867), ii. 

173; Gladstone criticised by, for re- 
sorting to Crown prerogative, ii. 277- 
278; his attitude towards (1872), ii. 
* 296-297; (1880). ii. 477; iii. 5 
Irish land purchase opposed by, iii. 145, 
348-149 

►Social programme of (1885), iii. 132 
Suffrage, altitude towards, ii. 172 
Utilitarian reforms effected by, i, J15 
Itaikes, H. C., iii. 74 
Railways, i. 199, 201 
Rampolla, Cardinal, iii. 893 
Ramsay, Dean, ii. 290 
Rangahe, i. 450 

Rawson, . i. 246 note% 

Reading aloud, i>. 423 
Reclamation work, iii. 336 
Redcliffe, Lord Stratford do (Stratford 
(fanning), views on Neapolitan question, 

i. 302; on eastern question, i. 86 J -362 ; 

ii. 421 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 802, 
310, 812 voters Hi. 394 

Redistribution of Seats bill, iii. 184-306, 
185, 154, 155, 186 

Redmond, J., introduces Arrears bill, iii. 
51 note ; on Parnell leadership, iii. 336 ; 
otherwise mentioned, iii. 51, 33C 
Reform, i. 363 ; ii. 282 

* bills — 

(1882) i. 52, 56, 57 ; ii. 172 ; iii. 96, 404 

(1851) i. 308 

(1852) ii. 180 

(1854) iii. 428 

(1860) ii. 2J, 23-24 

(1866) ii. 151 §t seq. 

(1867) ii. 168-178; iii. 44, 96, 133, 227 
note 1 

(1884) iii. 96 et eeq. 

Various, ii. 350-151 
Reid, J. J.,*i. 464 
Religion — 

Gladstone's prepossession by, see under 
Gladstone, W. R. — characteristics 
Eeeleaiasticism versus, ii. 232 
Peerages independent of, ii. 828 
Religious controversy, temper for, iii. 266 

Disabilities Removal bill (1891), i. 

308 note * ■ 

Renan, ii. 361 

Ilendel, Lord, iii. 292, 812, 827, 394, 402 
Eetz, De, iii. 301 
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Reynolds, Henry, i. 675 • 

Ricasoli, Baron, ii. 7, 166, 404; iii. 

357 

Richards, Hr., i. 246 and 'note 1 
KUtfimond, Buko of, i. 304 ; life 09, 100 
— s- George, i. 173 
Rio, i. 236 * 

Ripon, Earl of (F. J. RObinson), at board 
of trade, if 178, 180, m); Gladstone's 
estimate of, i. 185 ; at boa&l of control, 

i. 101* 192 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 1ST, 
188, 189; iii. 423 f, 

Marquis of (Lord, do Grey), war 

secretary (1866), ii. H7 note ; Education 
bill (1870), ii. 228, 230; on civil service 
reform, ii. 239; president of Alabama 
commission, ii. 300, 309, 811, 313 ; created 
marquis after treaty of Washington, if. 
811 note, ; president of coimcil (1808), iii. 
443 ; retires (1873), ii. 852 note ; iii. 444 ; 
on Transvaal suzerainty question, iii. 
30 note ; Gladstone s letter to, iii. $3 ; 
for home rule, iii. 220 note ; first lord 
of the admiralty, iii. 224 note; colonial 
secretary (1892), iii. 372 note 
Robert KLrnure, iii. 270*272 
Roberts, General, iii. 38 
Robertson, Provost, i. 0-7, 13 7 iotc l 

Anne, i. 32 

Colin, i. 9 

Robinson, fee Ripon, Earl of 

Sir Hercules, iii. 25 and note z , 27, 

82 34 

Roebuck, J. A., i. 178, 888, 890, 399-401, 
403 ; ii. 132 

Rogers, Frederick, see Blachford 

i. 101, .110, 131, 286; ii. 410 

Roman catholic church, sec under 
Churches 

Roman catholics— , 

Affirmation bill opposed by, iii. 17 
Cesser of Irish rex>resentation opposed 
by, iii. 240 

Electidto of 1874, action in, ii. 375 
Emancipation of, i. 89-40, 205 note, 243, 
870 ; ii. 172 ; iii., 195, 214 
Irish university education, attitude 
towards, ii. 832, 335-330 
Peerages recommended lor, by Glad- 
stone, ii. 328 
Home- 

Church of, see under Churches 
Ecumenical Council at (1809), ii. 3S5- 
887 

French— occupation by, ii. 162, 242, 245 ; 

ii. 388 ; evacuation by, ii. 104 , 888 
Gladstone’s visit to (1832), i. 64-05; his 
feeling for, i. 130; his ren sons against 
visiting (188S), iii. 813 
Italian occupation of, ii. 261, 888 
Misgovernment in, ii. 10 f 

<■ Romilly, Lord, ii. 129 
Boon, Albrecht, Couftt von, ii. 252, 258 
Roscoe, W., i. 87 
Rose, Sir John, ii. 305 
. Rosebery, Lord, invites Gladstone to 
stand for Midlothian, ii. 443 ; Gladstone 
the guest of, ii. 440, 462 ; speech after 
Gladstone’s election, ii. 404 ; first com- 


missioner of works, iii. 452 ; lord |rivy 
seal, iii. 452; at Huwaidfen, iii. 198; 
Gladstone's consultations with, iii. 198; 
19#, *203 ; for home rule, iii. 220 note; 
foreign secretary (1SS0), ii'i. 224 note ; 
foreign secretary (1892), ,iii. 372 note ; 
Gladstone’s letters to, ii. 405 ; iii. 4, 180; 
farewell visit to, Gladstone, iii. 398; 
tribute in Parliament, iib 400; other- 
wise mentioned, iii. 204, 813, 401 
Rothschild, Baron, ii. 247, 249 note 1 ; iii. 

Rouhcr, M., ii. 107 
Roumania, ii. 4 ; iii. 40 
Roumelia, iii. 70 
Round, Mr., i. 243, 244, 245, 247 
Round table conference, iii. 270 and note, 
277-278 

Rousseau, i. 95, 151, 152 
ltouth, Hr., i. 244, 285 * 

Ruskin, John, i. 244 ; ii. 423, 441 
Russell, Hastings, ii. 175 

Lord John (Earl Russell) — 

Chro nolog //—on Irish church funds, J. 
94 * on Ireland (1835), i. 90 ; proposes 
8s. corn duty, i. 188 ; Edinburgh letter, 
i. 209, 214, 330 ‘S Jewish Disabilities 
Removal bill, i. 278; defeat of (J 8511, 

iii. 451 ; Grey's refusal to join (1845), 
i 272 ; ii. 184 ; fails to form a govern- 
ment, i. 209; takes office (1840), i. 215; 
overtures to Peel (1846), i. 259; on 
colonial government, i. 268 ; Palmer 1 
ston dismissed by, i. 272, 809 ; on 
Neapolitan tyranny, i. 297 ; Ecsclesi- 
astieal Titles bill, i. 301, 304; Durham 
letter, i. 303, 330 ; defeated (1852), ii. 
200 ; resigns, i. 301 ; overtures to 
Gladstone, i. 313 ; on Four Seats bill, 
i 315 ; views on leadership of coalition 
government, i. 330 ; joins Aberdeen’s 
government, i. 331; budget of, i. 340; 
Gladstone’s budget, i. 345-348 ; nego- 
tiations preceding Crimean war, i. 357- 
358 ; appiovesLord Stratford, i. 862; 
postpones Reform bill, iii. 428 i on 
Crimean war, i. 366 ; Aberdeen in 
conflict with, i. 367 and note & ; Oxford 
reform, i. 309, 374 ; on exclusion of 
dissenters from universities, i. 370; 
on civil service reform, i. 380; on 
woods aujl forests dismissal case, i. 
887 1 resigns on Roebuck’s notice of 
motion, i. 388 ; his explanation, i. 389 ; 
r Gladstone unwilling to join, i. 398 ; 
attempts to form a government, i. 
895 ; fails, i. 895 ; complains of Peelites, 
i. 399 ; colonial secretary, i. 401 wo te%; 
Assigns, i. 408; opposes Lewis’ budget, 
i. 417 ; Graham's relations with, i. 
435 note ; on Gladstone’s Ionian com- 
missionership, i. 456; on Italian 
nationality, 460; ii. 11 ; declines Pal- 
merston ,• dinner, i. 465 ; states 
conditions of . joining Granville’s 
government, i. 466 ; on economy, it 
37; on the Principalities, ii. 4; 
de^Jatfh of, on Italian question 
(1860), ii. 18 ; supports French treaty 
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Runpell, Lord John —con tinned 
Chronology— {conti tmed) 
scheme, ii. 18 ; on Nice and Saw, ii, 
18; Reform bill of (1800), iU21, 23- 
24; on Paper Duties bill, ii. 26-27, 

i. 28; supports Gladstone in ilflance 
debate, ii. SI ; Trent affair, ii. 68 ; 
on American war, ii. 69-00, 64, 0G ; on 
Gladstone’s Newcastle speech, ii. (32 ; 
interview with Mr. Adams, ii. 04; 
statement on Morocco loan, ii. 72; 
opposes reduction in naval estimates, 

• ii. 73 ; on Danish question, ii. 90 ; 
Gladstone’s letter to, on Palmerston’s 
death, ii. 116; commissioned to fonn 
agovernmcmtjii, 110 ; offers Gladstone 
leadershipof Commons, ii. 117; Reform 
bill of 1800, ii. 1 >0 ct seq. ; the supple- 
mental charter, (i. 382; resigns, ii. 167; 
andienca with the Queen, ii. 168-169; 
disaffection against, ii. 172; on Irish 
church question, ii. 180 ; retires, ii. 
184 ; asked by Gladstone to enter his 
cabinet, ii. 392 ; education proposals 
* of, opposed by dissenters, ii. 229 ; on 
Alabama case, ii. 301-303, si 2 and 
note ‘4; on Thessaly and Kpirns, ii. 437 ; 
Gladstone’s visit to (1878), ii. 441 
Compared with A1 thorp, i. 87 ; with 
Peel, i. 276 

Gladstone’s estimate of, i. 170 ; ii. 184; 

his attitude towards, i. 319 ; ii. 94 
Impatience during recess, i. 174 
Irish attitude towards, i. 320 
Leadership of, i. 221 
Palmerston’s views regarding, i. 404 
Parliamentary courage of, i. 140 
Queen’s mistrust of, ii. 76 
Otherwise mentioned, i. 100, 108, 166, 
190, 204, 207, 214, 312, 813, 320, 331, 
334, 372, 392, 404; ii. 10, 12, 17, 81, 89, 

92, 111, 148, 173, 191, 224, 361, 438, 
451, 472 ; iii. 90, 1«0, 227, 357, 436 
Russell, Odo, ii. 268-270, 386; iii. 137 
Russia — 

Accusations against, applicable to, iii. 
432 

Afghanistan, actions in (18S5), iii. 135, 
136. 139-141, 158 note 
American war, mediation in, declined 
by, ii. 05 

Austria, attitude of. i. 363 ; hostility 
to, ii. 4 

Berlin memorandum, ii. 417 , 

Bessarabia claimed by, ii. 435 an «n.ofe 2 ,/& ! 

438 1 

Bismarck’s estimate of policy pursued 
by, ii. 209 note 

Black Sea claims of, ii. 200-272^304, 
S05 

British secret agreement with, ii. 430, 
438 

Confusion in policy of, ii. 91-92 
Crimean war, see that title j 

Don Pacifico case, oil or or good offices 
in, i. 273 

Egyptian question, attitud* towards, 
iii. 04, 130 # „ # 

France^estpangoment of, from England 


Russia — continued — 

the aftn of, ii, 4 ; neutrality in 
Franco-Prussian war, ii. 261 
Germany, attitude towards, ii. 201, 205 
Gladstone’s attitude towards, i. 405 ; 

ii. 4, 378 ; tribute at his death, iii. *401 
Ionian Islands despatch, attitude 
towards, i. 4/T 
Rise of, i. 35-r * 

Han Stefan*, treaty of, ii. 434, 430 
Hinynvj demonstration favoured^ by, iii. 

Turkey, war witli*( 1771), i. 354; (1828), 

i. 356 ; (1863), *ce Crimean war; (1877), 

ii. 420, 431, 434 

Rutland, Duke of (Lord John Manners), 

i. 377, 224-225; iii. 401 
jtyder, sec Harrow by 

t§ 

Sadler, Michael T., i. 74 and vote 
Sadovva, ii. 88, 162, 229, 2-13, 274 
St# Asaph, bishopric of. i. 192 note. 

♦St. Dein id's, iii. 317, 393 
♦St. Germans, Ixml, i. 312 
St. Leonards, Lord, i. 309, 833 and note 1 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, i. 9, 174 
Salisbury, Marquis of — 

Chronology— View's on the Principalities, 

ii. 4 ; bn Gladstone’s American war 
speech, ii. 07 ; on Danish question, ii. 
92; retires from Derby government 
(1807), ii. 109, 175, 178; Disraeli’s 
sarcasms against, ii. 187; on Irish 
Church bill, ii. 203, 205; on religious 
tests, ii. 238; subscribes to Mill 
Memorial, ii. 412; at Constantinople, 

ii. 424 ; at Berlin congress, ii. 436, 
438; Egyptian policy, iii. 57, 137 
and note, 873 ; on Franchise bill 
(1884), iii. 3(y, 103-100; overtures to 
Irish party, Iii. 143-145 ; umvillitig to 
take office (1885), iii. 155-157; tokos 
office, iii. 158 ; countenances repudia- 
tion of coercion, iii. 160-161; Car- 
narvon’s interview with Parnell, 
unauthorised by, iii, 373 note * ; but 
known to, iii. 174*; speeches on Irish 
policy (Oct. 7), iii. 176, 182-184, 197; 
(Nov. 9), iii. 182 ; nationalist support 
of, at the elections, iii. 184-185 ; on 
destruction of government system in 
Ireland, iii. 194-195 and note*; Glad- 
stone’s tender of support to, iii. 195- 
197, 214; resigns, iii. 218; Hottentot 
speech, iii. 239-240 ; at Opera House 
meeting, iii. 245; offers Hartington 
promiership, iii. 275 ; on rents in 
Ireland, |ji. 283 ; on Times forgeries, iii. 
297 ; on report of special commission, 

iii. 804; Gladstone's estimate of, ii. 
424 ; his estimate of Gladstone, i. 3 ; 

iii. 398 ; hesitation of, iii. 209 ; other- 
wise mentioned^ i, 94; ii. 164, 445; 

iii. 69, 100, 164, 260, 276,890 

Salisbury, Lady, iii. 890 
Salmon, Dr., iii. 314 
San Juan boundary question, ii. 309 
San Stefauo, treaty of, ii. 434, 433 
Sand River convention, iii. 30 
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Sahdon, TiOn , 

Sandwich, Lord, i. 100 
Sand with, Humphry, ii. 425 
Sanquhar, i. 8-9 
Sarpi, Father Paul, i. 445 
Sairoders, Dean, i. 39, 59 
Saunderson, E., #i. 417 
Savings banks, i. 387 ; il^26 
Savoy, French acquisition of, ii. 8, 18, 
24 • 

Say, Leon, ill. 300 
Scartazfini, iii. 293 * 

Schiller, i. 81 

Schleswig-Holstein question ii. 87-92, 
200, 440; Prince Consort’s view of, 

ii. 72, 78 

Schleiermacher, i. 122 
Schouv aloft' memorandum, ii. 437 « 

Schwarasenberg, Prince, i. 194, 296, 297, 
440 

Science, Gladstone’s attitude towards, L 
150 ; iii. 271-272 « 

Scotland — 

Disestablishment question in, iii. 354 
Election results in (1880), ii. 405 
Enthusiasm of, ii. 440, 455, 401-402 
Home Kule (Irish), attitudo towards 
flK8G), iii, 244, 246, 201 
Liberalism of, iii. 404 ; liberal losses 
(1874), ii. 372 

Local government suggested for, iii. 150 
Peers, Scotch, called to House of Lords 
by Deaconsfh'ld, ii. 328 note 
Keform Act’s effect on, ill. 404 
Religious freedom in, Gladstone’s views 
on, i. 285 

Scotch Patronage bill, ii. 380 
Scott, Hon, F., i. 208 
Scott, Sir Claude, i. 14 

James Hope, srr Jlope-Scott 

■ fcr., Dean of Rochester, i. 40, 244 
and note ; ii. 330, 407 
— Sir Walter, i. 117, 250, 275, 287 note 1 ; 

iii. 320*800 
Seaforth, i. 80 
Seaton, Lon l, i. 109-170 
Seats bill, see, Redistribution 
Seely, C., ii. 80 note 3 

Sel borne, Lord (Sir R. Palmer), ignorant 
of Irish land tenure, ii. 218 ; on Irish 
Land bill, ii. 223, 224 ; on Education 
bill, ii. 232; on abolition of army 
purchase, ii. 277, 278 ; on Collier ap- 
pointment, ii. 294 ; on Alabama ease, ii. 
308; on the Greenwich seat question, ii. 
850-358; on leadership discussion, ii. 457 
note ; lord chancellor (1872), iii. 444 ; on 
Irish Church bill, iii. 445; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 70, 175 note,* 81, 183, 333, 
882, 475 ; iii. 12, 42, 452 
Selden on contracts, iii. 36 
Selwyn, Bishop, i. 29, 32, 33; iii. 310* 
Semen, Dr., iii. 103 
Servia, i. 354 ; ii. 4lrtf 420 
Settembririi, i. 294, 298 ; ii. 10 
, Seward, W. II., iii, 437 
Sexton, Thomas, iii. 53, 830, 839, 340 
note 

Beyiner, H. K., i. 36, 44 note 


INDEX 

Seymour, , i. 171 t 

Shaftesbury, Lord, i. 120; ii*85, 87 note 
94, 181, 280, 281 
Shahjfxfce, ii. 849 
Shaw, Sir F., iii. S7 

<W., ii. 405 

— — Lefovre, see Lefevre * 

, Sheil, R. L., i. 100, 145, 155, 164, 195, 236 
I Shelburne, Lord, i. 196; ii. SQ\note * 
Sheldon, Archbishop, iii. 73 
Shelley, i. 71, 117; iii. 304, 414 
Shepstone, Sir T., iii, 34 note, 36 
Sheridan, i. 190 ; ii. 447 
Shurey, Mrs., i. 20 
Sibthorp,jCol., i. 213 note 
Sidmouth, Lord, i, 320 v 
Simeon, Charles, i. 9 and note * 

Simon, Jules, ii. 107 
Sinclair, Sir G., i. 84, 133 
Sinking Fund, ii. 52 
Sinope, i. 304 

Skingley, , i. 84 

Slavery — 

American war, ii. 54 et seq. 
Apprenticeship system, i. 99 and note, 
107-109, 105 

Demerara estates question, i. 17-18 
Education scheme for slaves, i. 93 
Emancipation question, i. 70-78; iii. 
226 

Evangelical party against, i. 149 note 
Gladstone’s reply to Poulett Thomson 
on, i. 104 note * 

Gordon’s decree sanctioning, iii. 119; 

liis observations on, iii. 121 
Suakin retained to check slave trade, 
iii. 137 note 2 

Slave Power, The , cited, ii. 55 note 
Smith, Adam, i. 180 ; ii. 45 

Goldwin, i. 371, 3V8, 409 ; ii. 237, 425 

John, i. 17 and note 1 

Sydney, i. 42, 100 

W. H., view of, on South African 

affairs, ii. 456 ; against lranchise ex- 
tension in Ireland, iii. 108 ; Irish 
secretary, iii. 210; rapid visit of, to 
Dublin, iii. 215; on introduction of 
closure, iii. 285 ; on Times letters, iii. 
299 ; on bill for special commission, iii. 
300 «- 

Smyrna, iii. 8 

Smyth, Sir J. C., i. 18 note 3 
Soap duty, h *>*2, 345, 340 
Social question, Gladstone's attitude 

# towards, ii. 44, 40; his drehpproval of 

* socialism, iii. 108 
Socrates, ii. 40S 
Solferino, ii. 7 

‘ Some of my Errors,’ quoted, i. 133-134 
Somerset, Duke of, ii. 20, 117 note; iii. 

271, 430 
Soudan— 

Egyptian misrule of, iii. 110; loss of, 
iii. Ill 

Evacuation r of, advised, iii. 111-113; 
difficulties of, iii. 112-113; determined, 
iii. UK* ; agreed to, by Gordon, iii. 
, 115*118; intention of. divulged by 

Gordorif iii. 122-123 and notqi 
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fiowiftn— continued 

Foreign ^attitude towards embarrass- 
ments in, iii. 135-136, 139 - 

Garrisons in, to he extricated) Ai. 113, 
115; Mahdi’s treat ment of, iii. 113 
v note ; Gordon’s opinion re^rding 
abandonment of, iii. 119; Coheir's 
appointment urged for extrication of, 
iii. m 

Khartoum, garrison of, to bo relieved,* 
iii. 114> 115; Gordon’s arrival at, iii. 
118 ; disaffection of tribes round, iii. 
123; fall of, iii, 127; expedition to, 
urged by Goschen, iii. 134 ; deprecated 
by Baring, iii. 137 * 

Mahdi’s ris$ in, id. 110 
Nile campaign, in, 120 
Southey, i. 103 ; ii. 408 
South Sea stock, i. 350, 382 ; iii. 428 
Spain— 

Hohenzollern candidate for throne, of, 
ii. 245-240, 250, 252, 253 note 
Land question in. iii. 359 
Palmerston on treaties with, i. 207 
‘ Tariff negotiations with, i. 198 
Special commission, the uncoils jitutional 
character of, iii n 295, 803; offer of, by 
government* iii. 299 ; bill for, iii. 300- 
301 ; sittings of, iii. 303-308 ; scope of, 
iii. 80»; report of, iii. 304, 308-311; 
effect of, on public opinion, iii. 311. 
Spectator, ii. 184, 185 
Speckling, James, i. 100, 379 ; ii. 405 
Spencer, 3rd Earl, i. 175, 217 
4th Earl, ». 253 

5th Earl, interview of, with Cardinal 

Cullen, ii. 335 ; president of the council 
(1880), iii. 452; Irish viceroy (1882), iii. 
148, 452 ; magnitude of task in Ireland, 
iii. 64; Irish party, attitude towards, 
iii. 83; on renewal of Crimes Act, iii. 
145. 140 ; views on Land Purchase bill, 
iii. 148 ; conservative attack cm, iii. 
161*102, 198 ; banquet to, iii. 162, 176; 
at Chats worth and Ha warden, iii. 198; 
Irish administration of, iii. 198, 280 ; 
Gladstone’s consultations with, iii. 198, 
199, 203 ; Gladstone’s letter to (Dec. 
80), iii. 206 ; for home rule, iii. 220 note ; 
views on Chamberlain’s Irish scheme, 
iii. 220 ; president of council (1880), iii. 
224 note : first lord of admiralty (1892), 
iii. 872 note; Gladstone intention to 
rccommej;/!, as his successor, iii. 386 ; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 197, ; iiL 

89 52, 53, 80, 142. 148, 150, 223* 

281, 323, 374 not* 

Lady Sarah, iii. 391 j 

Sport, Gladstone's view of, i. 86 / 

Spring-Bice, T. (Lord Monteagle), i. 312 

and note 

Spurgeon, Rev. Charles, ii. 104, 206, 402, 
408 

Stafford, Augustus, i. 263 
Standard , iii. 200 note 
Stanhope, Lord (Lord Mahon), i. 260 
nrtei, 825, 424; ii. 406 * 

Stanley, Dean, position ok Oxford 
(1847V on Oxford* reform, i. 


* 870, 874 ; serves on Oxford commis- 

sion, i.o371 ; on religious tests, i. 876 ; 
visits to Monte Cassino, ii. 165; in 
Rome, ii, 168 ; death of, iii. 75 ; other- 
wise mentioned, i. 11, 85; iii. 75 

Edward, Bishop of Norwich, i. $5 

{Stanley, I.ady Augusta*, ii. 163 and note, 
168 j 

of Alderlctjf, Lord, ii. $0, 90 

Lord, jjee Derby 

Stanmoro, Lord (Arthur Gordon), private 
secretary to Gladstone, i. 444, ->460-452 ; 
Gladstone’s letters to, i. 427 ; ii. 194, 
418 ; iii. 106, 439 ; otherwise mentioned, 
i. 297 note 1, 364 ; ii. 69 
Stanafeld, Sir James, ii. 86 note 3 ; ii. 

817, 382 ; iii. 224 note, 44 4 
, State in its Relation with the. Church, The, 
Hope's interesting. 119, 128-129 ; Glad- 
stone’s purpose in, i. 128; his later 
estimate of, i. 183-134; opinions on, 
•:»i. 130-132 ; German translation of, i. 

" 135 note 

Stead, W., ii. 417 note 
Stephen, Sir James, i. 94, 105 note, 108, 
265 

Sterling, John, i. 132; ii, 405 
Stewart, Colonel Sir Herbert, iii, ill, 
113, 118, 122, 126 
Stocker, C. W., i. 58 
Stockinar, Baron, ii. 184 
Stopford, Archdeacon, ii. 196 
Storks, Sir Henry, i. 456, 459 ; iii, 448- 
449 m 

Stowe, Mrs. Beecher, ii. 56 
Strahan, Sir George, iii. 25 not* j 3 
Stratford, Lord, see Bedcliffo 
Strauss, ii. 896 and note 3, 397 
Strossmayer, Bishop, iii. 267 
Stuart, 11., i. 176 

Stubbs, Bishop, 1 ii. 406, 425 * 

Suakin, iii. 186, 137 vote 
Succession duty, i. 343, 345, S52, 3S2 
Success, Gladstone’s view of, i. >169 
Suffrage, sue Franchise 
Sugar duties, i. 175; iii. 424, 433-435 
Sullivan, Sir Edward, ii. 200, 211, 215 
Sumner, Bishop, iii. 251 note 2 

Charles, i. 828 ; ii. 55, 58, 304, 307 

Sunbeam, Gladstone's cruise in, iii. 1 64- 
165 

Sussex, Duke of, i. 183 
Sutherland, Duchess of, Gladstone’s 
letters to, ft. 55, 66, 69, 112, 189-149, 
102-164, 165, 186; friendship for Glad- 
stone, ii. 130, J49 ; death of, ii. 149 
Sutherland, Duke of, ii. 85, 86. 141 
Sutton, Manners (Speaker), i. 75 
Sydenham.* Lord (Foul etc Thomson), L . 
104 note* 

Tai#, Archbishop, on Oxford commis- 
sion, i. 371 ; Gladstone's letters to, on 
Essays and Revi&vs Judgment, ii. 125; 
consultations with, on Irish Church 
bill, ii. 198, 202-204, 208, 210 ^con- 
versation with Disraeli, ii. 201 an or 
note ; on Gladstone’s concern at out- 
break of Franco-Prussian war, ii. 254 ; 
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Gladstone's relations with, iii. 72 ;< 
erastianism of, iii. 864 

Talbot , i. 282 note 

Bp., of Rochester, ii. 833 

Talfourd, Sir T. N., i. 100, 101 ;«ii. 861 
TalldWand, i. 883 note*; ii. 2(50 ; iii. 805 
Tariff revision (1#42), i. 188-100 ; (1845), 

i. 207 V 

- treaties, attempts at,Y 108 ; ii. 17 
Taste, i.’141 % 

Taunton. Lady, ii. 139 9 

Taxation— * 

Chamberlain's views on (1885), iii. 183, 
170 

Collection of taxes, iii. 440 
Conveyance duties, ii. 284 ; iii. 440 
Customs, articles liable to, in various 
years, ii. 20 and note < 

Direct, ii. 48, 40 ; iii. 434 * 

Fire insurance duty, ii. 284 ; iii. 449 
Gladstone’s policy regarding (1857), iii. 

433-436 t 

Home Rule bill’s provisions regarding, 
iii. 228, 231 

House tax, i. 70, 324, 325 
Income tax — 

Assessments for, in 1842 and 1802, 

ii. 52 

Chamberlain’s pronouncement on, 

iii. 133 

Charities, proposed extension to, ii. 
50-51 

Committor on (ISM), j»341 
Crimean war, cih-n of, i. 852 
Disraeli’s proposals regarding (1852), 

i. 324 

Expenditure, spirit of, fostered by, 

ii. 48 

Gladstone’s policy regarding (1853), 

i. 841. 343, 345-347, 340, 350; 

Ki. 405 ; (1857), iii. TO-435 ; (1869), 

iii. 440 ; (1874), ii. 363, 3(56 
Ireland, proposals regarding, i. 345 ; 

ii. Ifr 

Pool’s policy regarding, i. 186; his 
miscalculation, i. 362 and note 
Rate of, in 1866, fi. 45 
Repeal of, possible only in 1874, ii. 
376 

Rise of, in 1859, ii. 1G 
Unpopularity of, i. 188 
Indirect, ii. 17, 48 ; iii. 434 
Local — Goschen’s Local Rating bill, ii. 
288, 296; question of “l 874), ii. 804, 
366 

Malt duty, i. 824 ; iii. 6, 627 
Match tax, ii. 284-285 and notes 
Powers regarding, ii. 31 
Probate duty, iii. 449 
Soap duty, i. 842, 345 
Sugar duties, i. 175 ; iii. 424, 433, 435 
. Tea duty, Disraeli's operation on (1&2), 
i. 824 ; Gladstone’s operation on 
(1853), i. 342 ; Lewis' additions to, iii. 
484; Gladstone’s policy regarding, iii. 
484-486 

Tea licences, iii. 449 

War, for, 1. 384-385 

Arthur Young’s view of, i. 417 


Taylor, Colonel, ii. 841 w 

Sir Henry, remark of, on (Gladstone, 

\J?4; on money-dealings, .iii. 317; 
itftafwise mentioned, i. 99, 100, 153 
and note ; ii. 43, 147 note ; iii. 867 
Tea d#ties, see under Taxation , 

Tegemsee, iii. 266-267 
Telegraph Act (1844), i. 198 
,Tel-el-Kebir, iii. 64, 91 note « 

Temple, Archbishop, position of, at 
Oxford (1847), i. 248 ; advocates civil 
service reform ; i. 381 ; views on Glad- 
stone’s Irish Church bill, ii. 290 note 1 ; • 
work on educational reform (1869), ii. 
237 ; appointment to Exeter, ii. 329 

William, i. 291, 297 % 

Temporal power, see Churches — Roman 
Tenants’ Relief (Ireland) bill, iii. 267 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, Essay Club’s 
vote on, i. 45 ; lines on Priqpe Consort, 
ii, 74 ; Gladstone’s estimate of Maud, ii, 
140; iii. 412, 413; later estimate, ii. 
441 ; given Gladstone’s translation of 
Iliad, Bk. I., ii. 144; Gladstone’s visit 
to (1871), ii. 288 ; ou Irish self-govem-* 
merit, fi. 409 ; pension of, ii. 410 note ; 
reads Harold , ii. 428 ^conversation with, 
on theology, ii. 423 ; witlir< Had stone on 
I ‘cm broke Castle , iii. 88 ; at Kirkwall, iii. 
89; views on Franchise bill, tii. 101; 
Jjoclcslcy Hall, Gladstone's article on, iii. 
207-208; early work of, iii. 363; Glad- 
stone's essay on, iii. 412; otherwise 
mentioned, ii. 139, 142, 146 
Tenterden, Lord, ii. 300, 313, 314 
Terrible , Gladstone’s voyages in, i. 448, 
450-451, 460 ; cost of constructing deck 
cabins on, ii. 50 
Tests, religious — 

Abolition or, i. 243; ii. 237 andnote%, 
238; iii. 195 

Gladstone’s early attitude towards 
(1833), i. 79 ; later (1863), ii. 237 
Tewtik, Khedive, constitutional position 
of, iii. 56 ; embarrassments of, iii. 61, 
90 ; claims of, on England, iii. 90 • 

Thackeray, W. M., ii. 144, 409 
Theological studies, as mental training, i. 
383 and note 

Thessaly, Palmerston’s and Ri/ssell’s 
views regarding, ii. 437 
Thiers, M., opposes war with Prussia, ii. 
254 note 2, fBs ; mission to courts of 
Europe, ii. 262 ; anecdote jttf, iii. 860 ; 

/ otheii&Hse mentioned, ii. 5, 166 
Yhirhvall, Bishop, Gladstone’s estimate 
of, ii. 187 ; on Irish Church bill, ii. 204 ; 
on ^Gladstone’s disestablishment speech 
(18l|), ii. 381 ; letters from, ii. 407 ; 
memorial to, i. 455 note; otherwise 
mentfaned, i. 170 ; ii. 172 
Tholuck, F. A., i. 185 note 

Thompson, , ii. 113 note * 

I)r. W. H.. ii. 172 

Thomson, Dr. Andrew, i. 82 

Foulett (Lord Sydenham), i. 104 

nofc® 4 

Thorntom — — - i. 44 note 8 
Six Edward, ii. 806 " # 
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Thring, Lord, i. 373 * 

Times — 4 

Chamberlain'* Baptist article in, iii. 278 
%oU* . » 

Forged letters published by, iii. 296 
and note 306 ; li!*el action, iii. 297- 
298 

Franco-Prussi an treaty divulged by, ii. 
268 

Gladstone's retirement, article on 
. • (1876), ii. 882 ; on his position (1SS2), 

iii. 69 

Hartington’s letter to, iii. 203, 204, 
206 4 

Irish Land question, letters on (1870), 

ii. 222 

Pamellism and Crime article, iii. 296, 
298 • 

Tocqueville, de, i. 308 note 2 ; iii. 353 
Toleration — 

Bradlaugh question, iii. 11, 15 
Gladstone’s growth towards, i. 102, 234 ; 
*ii. 605 • 

Papal aggression question in relation 
to, i. 804-305 * 

Torquay, i. 67 * 

Tory democracy, iii. 132, 162 

party, see Conservative 

To#ti, Padre, ii. 165 

Total abstinence, Gladstone’s view on, ii. 
146 

Townsend, M., ii. 134-135 
Tractarians, see Oxford movement 
Traill’s New Lucian , iii. 70 and note 
Treaties — 

Berlin convention (1878), ii. 436-437 ; 

iii. 64 ; enforcement of, attempted 
(1880), iii. 7-9 

memorandum (1876), ii. 417 

Kainardji, ii. 417 
London convention (1885), iii. 92 
Paris (1856), i. 410; ii. 262-272, 401; 
iii. 394 

San Btefano, ii. 434, 430 
Transvaal, with, iii. 86 and note 
Washington, ii. 297, 309, 313 
Trench, Archbishop, views on Irish 
* church question, ii. 187, 190, 199 note ; 
Gladstone’s letter to, offering help in 
organising Irish voluntaiy church, ii. 211 
Trent affair, ii. 57-68, 440 * 

Trevelyan, Sir diaries, i. 380, 381 
— — - Sir G. O., views on abolition of a*nhy 
purchase, ii. 275 ; county franchise ex- 
tension pressed by, ii. 861 ; iii. 273 
views on Bulgarian question, ii. 42-' 
question by, on Turkey, ii. 429; Iril 
secretary (1882), iii. 55, 452 ; chancellor 
of the duchy (1884), iii. 452 ; Scotch 
secretary, iii. 222, 224 note; at round 
table conference, iii. 276 note ; against 
home rule, iii. 220 note ; resigns, iii. 228; 
Scotch secretary (1892), iii. 878 note; 
otherwise mentioned, Ii. 352 not% 
Truro, Lord, i. 68, 69, 89 
Tupper, M. F., i. 41 and- note , 49 % • 
Turgot, iii. 68, 396 

Armenian atrocities, iii. 393 • 
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Turkey— continued 

Berlin treaty obligations repudiated by, 
iii. 8 ; effect of pressure, iii. 8 * 

Britain — support from (1771), 1. 3.54 ; 
secret conventkm witn, ii. 437, 489, 
449; antipatlj/of (1881), iii. 58 
Bulgarian atrocities (1876), ii, 416 seg. 
Crimean waf, see that title 
Egypt, pretensions in, iii. 57 ; irritation 
at the joint note# iii. 59; declines to 
join European conference, iii. 62; 
complications of the conference, iii, 

03 ; unfitness of the Sultan to be 
protector of the Khedive, iii. 90 ; 
interference in, suggested, iii. 112 ; 

* frustration pf Salisbury policy in, iii. 
373 

Foreign consuls murdered in, ii. 416 
French hostility towards (1881), iii. 58 
Gladstone’s distinction regarding gov- 
ernment of, towards Christians and 
orientals, iii. 58 note 2 ; his achieve- 
ments against, iii. 406 
Lebanon government, ii. 440 
Problem of, i. 853, 406 
Houmaniu and Servia partially released 
from, ii. 3 

Russia, war with (1828), i. 856; (1858) 
see Crimean war; (1877) ii. 420, 481, 
434 

Salisbury policy regarding, iii. 396 
San Stelano, treaty of, ii. 434, 436 
Secret convention with, ii. 461 
Suez canal scheme as affecting, i. 440- 
441 

Turkey, Asiatic, British protectorate 
over, ii. 438 

Turner, , ii. 31§-113 and note 1 

Dr., i. 35 

Tyler, J. E., i. 58 
Tyndale memorial, i. 156 
Tyndall, John, ii. 397 

Ultramonlanism, i. 300* 

Unitarian chapels, i. 237-239 
Unitarian ism, i. 118; ii. 104 
United States — 

Alabama claims, see that title 
Church in, ii. 129 
Civil War- 

Books on, cited, ii. 55 note 
Course of, ii. 59, 68 

% Forster’s attitude towards, ii. 229 
France and Russia, attitude of,, ii. 65, 
Gladstone's view of, i. 54-64 ; later 
view, ii. ; his speeches on, ii. 
61-64, 66 and note 

Lancashire, effect on, ii. 61, 60 note*, 

9 % 

Lewis’ estimate of, ii. 64 
Principles of, ii. 56* 

Rams built at Birkenhead for con- 
federates, ii. 302 * 

Gladstone, popularity of, ii. 64 ; tribute 
to, iii. 400 

Irish— on Home Rule bill, iii. 240, 244 ; 
on papal rescript, iii. 291 ; spy from 
among, at Parnell commission, iii. 305; , 
Parnell repudiated by, i/1^344 

2 N 
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United States— continued Victoria, Queen—contimtedt 

Materialism of, iii. 857 Chronology — (continued) 

JPalmerstor/s attitude towards (1845), -Clarendon, ii. 193 ; Irish church .die* 

L 272 "establishment, ii. 199-199, 202-406, 

Homan Catholic prelates in, chances 207, 210, 326 ; urged by Gladstone to 

of, ii. 887 > open parliament (1870), ii, 222 ; sug* 

Senate of, ii. 311 _ seated action of, to av^rfc Franco- 

War with (1782). iii. 188 % Prussian war, ii. 248 ; army reform, ii. 

Universities, Gladstone's view of (1833), 276, 277 ; iii. 448 ; at Balmoral (1871), 

i. 79 (see also Cambridge and Oxford) ii. 289 ; seclusion of, criticised, ii. 326, 

Utilitarians, L 116 826 ; Gladstone’s report to, on Iri4h 

University bill, ii. 834, 886 ; ministerial 
Vatican decrees, Bollinger's attitude crisis, ii. 840*846, 864; Gladstone's 

towards, iii. 318 communications to, On dissolution, ii. 

Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil 867-369 ; offers peerage to Gladstone, 

Allegiance , ii. 890-892 ; reception of, ii. ii. 874 ; receives ministers' resigna- 

tions. ii. 874 note : remarks on Glad- 


Vatieanhm, ii. 396 ; iii. 212 
Vattell, cited, ii. 18 
Vaudois valley, i. 66 
Vaughan, Mr., ii. 61 

Rev. , i. 44 note % 

Dean, ii. 880 

Vauvenargues, cited, iii. 868 
Veitch, Prof. John, i. 7 note 2 
Vestiges of Creation , ii. 126, 127 and note 
Victor Emmanuel, King, ability of, ii. 
8; Gladstone’s appreciation of, ii. 82, 
87 ; Gladstone’s audience of, ii. 105 ; 
otherwise mentioned, ii. 14, 271 ; iii. 401 
Victoria, Princess, ii. 79 
Queen — 

Chronology — Gladstone's first presenta- 
tion to, i. 103; misunderstanding 
with Peel, i. 165 ; at swearing-in of 
Privy Council (1841), i. 180; Glad- 
stone's audience of, on Maynooth re- 
« signatlon, i. 204 ; on Peol’s retirement, 

i. 217 ; premier’s correspondence with, 

i. 220, 221 ; on Palmerston’s relations 
wif-h Kossuth, i. 308 ; on Gladstone’s 
budget sx>eech (1868), i. 348 ; consul is 
Aberdeen on Crimean question, i. 
868 ; views oo Stratford’s policy, i. 
862 ; Gladstone dines with, i. 864 ; 
Newcastle recommended to, i. 366 ; 
refuses resignation of coalition min- 
istry, i. 389 ; sends for Derby, i. 391 ; 
for Lansdowne, i. 893 ; for Russell, 
i. 395 ; desires continuance of Palmer- 
ston government, k 400 ; on Peelites' 
resignation, i. 402 ; commends Glad- 
stone’s offer regarding Ionian posi-& 
tion, i» 455; reply of, to Corfiote 
petition, i. 458 ; sends for Lord Gran- 
ville, i. 466; for Palfuerston, i. 466- 
467; draft of letter to, on Peel's 
government, iii. 423 ; grief at Prince 
Albert's death, ii. 69, 70, 76k; refer- 
ences to Prince Albert, ii. 74, 75, 
79, 80 ; at Balmoral, li. 75-81 ; on 
Danish question, ii. 78, 80, 90, 145 ; 

* on Garibaldi, ii. 87 note 1 ; action on 
Palmerston’s death, ii. 116, 118 ; oom- 
' mends Gladstone's leadership, ii. 119 ; 
Russell and Gladstone in audience, 

ii. 158-159 ; sends for Lord Derby, ii. 

, 189 ; advised by Disraeli to dissolve, 

* ii. 18 J/, difficulty regarding Lord 


stone’s retirement, ii. 882 ; averse to 
meddling with ecumenical conncil, 

ii. 387 ; on Disraeli’s proposed resigna- 
tion, ii. 418; Hartington’s audiences 
of, ii. 471-472; views on Low.e’s 
vifeounty, ii. 477 ; friendship for 
Dean Wellesley, iii. 62 ; desirous of 
Harold Browse’s appointment to 
Canterbury, iii. 73 f on cabinet re- 
construction (1882), iii. 76-77 ; urges 
Gladstone’s acceptance of a peerage, 

iii. 79 ; Gladstone’s memorandum to, 
on case between Lords and Commons, 

iii. 98 ; her efforts towards settle- 
ment, iii. 99-106 ; on Egyptian ques- 
tion, iii. 62, 122, 123, 127, 186, 137: 
Gladstone’s letters to, on ministerial 
defeat, iii. 161, 153 ; suggests con- 
tinuance, iii. 154 ; summons Lord 
Salisbury, iii. 154 ; Gladstone's audi- 
ence of, iii. 155 ; negotiations through 
Sir H. Ponsonby, iii. 155-167 ; offers 
Gladstone an earldom, iii. 158 ; Glad- 
stone’s audience of (Feb. 1, ’80), iii. 
219, 220 ; views on Gladstone's elec- 
tioneering, iii. 260 ; Gladstone’jj final 
audience of (’86), iii. 263 ; Gladstone’s 
last cabinet report to, iii. 884 ; Glad- 
stone’s last audience of, iii. 886-887 ; 
last meeting with Gladstone, iii, 895 

Enthusiasm, dislike of, ii. 832 
Gladstone, letters to, ii. 70, 191-192, 
350, iii. 18, 14, 82, 88-89, 127, 

137, 146, 151, 158, 158, 887, 448 ; ap- 
preciation of, ii. 20ft 825; friction 
* with, ii. 826-326, 455 ; his estimate of, 
ii. 824, 474, 475 

v Gladstone, Mrs., letter to, ii. 369; tele* 
\ gram to, ii. 400 
MIoino Rule, attitude towards, iii. 220 
Otherwise mentioned, i. 148, 202. 204, 
332 ; ii. 24, 52, 58, 80, 81, 108, 130. 
141, 144, 145, 157, 168, 839, 868, 878. 
368 ; iii. 6, 19, 201 
Yillafranca, li. 7, 11 
Villiers, de, chief justice, iii. 27, SS 

Cf, i. 184, 822 ; ii. 26, 29, 85 ; iii. 4S< 

Virgil, iii. 862 

Vitzthur.i, i. 429 note, 440 note 
Vivian, third Lord, iii. 9pt- * 

— , Sir HUasey, Hi. 292 
Vivian Gref, ii. 378 
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Votes of confidence, Gladstone’s dislike 
of, ii 15fr, 337 

Wakefield, B. G., i. 265, 267 note* 

Wales— k 

^Bishoprics qnestion, 1. 192 and no te, 213 
Church disestablishment question in, 
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